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Article  I. — Annual  AddresB,  delivered  lefore  tite  Medkal 
Society  of  the  State  of  New-York,  oa  the  Zd  of  Febrvary, 
1830.  By  T.  Roueyn  Beck,  M.  D.,  fcc.  Praideni  of  the 
Society. 

GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  SOCIETY, 

When  I  JasI  met  you  in  this  place,  I  had  lioped  that  tlie 
present  session  would  bave  placed  before  you  a  member  more 
wortby  of  your  suffrages  for  its  public  offices.  I  was  also 
aware,  aud  I  feel  it  peculiarly  at  this  time,  that  tlie  distinction 
of  addressing  you  should  not  be  continued  long  in  one  indi- 
vidual. The  range  of  subjects  to  be  noticed  is  undoubtedly 
ample,  yet  their  discussion  by  a  single  person  -may  cause  a 
sameness  that  will  be  tedious — and  above  all,  he  may  at  last 
fail,  through  repeattfl  efforts,  in  producing  that  consideration, 
which  we  all  desire  should  attach  to  our  assembUge. 

With  a  deep  sense  of  these  disabilities,  I  bave  selected  at  this 
time,  a  theme  which  has  little  of  novelty  to  attract  attention, 
and  wbich  hardly  permits  of  original  suggestions.  Yet  it  is 
one  of  permanent  and  abiding  interest — not  only  to  us  as 
medical  men,  but  to  the  whole  community.  When  I  mention 
that  it  is  the  SHALL-fox,  its  history  and  the  possibility  of  its 
extinction,  I  should  not  exaggerate  if  I  added,  that  it  concerns 
the  whole  human  race.  The  facts  constituting  its  annals  are 
among  the  most  remarkable  in  the  whole  range  of  medical 
science,  and  they  cannot  be  too  frequently  impressed  on  tlic 
public  mind. 

It  is  now  generally  conceded,  that  the  small-pox  was  un- 
known to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  Their  physicians 
have  described  the  prevalent  diseases  in  a  manner  sufficiently 
circumstantial,  to  be  recogmsed  at  the  present  day,  and  from 
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tfaeir  ulence  concerniog  a  malady  to  very  fatal,  and  ho  pecu 
lierly  characteristic,  we  iiave  strong;  reasons  to  disbelieve  ill 
existence  among  them.  The  first  medical  account  of  it  is  given 
by  tfae  Arabians. 

Rhaies,  an  accomplished  scholar  and  pbyucian  of  that  coun- 
try, who  practised  at  Bagdad,  in  tiie  beginobg  of  the  tenth 
century,  is  one  of  the  oldest  writers  on  Hbft  disease,  whose  works 
are  now  extant.  He,  however,  quotes  earlier  anthors,  and 
from  their  narraUves,  it  would  appeair  that  the  Small-pox  was  in- 
troduced into  Egypt  by  the  armies  of  Omar,  the  successor  of 
Mahomet.  The  conquests '  of  the  Arabians  would  thus  seem 
to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  wide-spread  desoladou  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  but  they  do  not  positively  inform  us  of  the  country  in 
which  it  originated.  In  China  and  Hindostan,  indicatioas  of 
its  occurrence  many  centories  since,  are  deduced  from  their  tra- 
dirions  and  (heir  superstitions ;  but  their  earlier  history  is  so 
.  enveloped  in  doubt,  if  not  in  fable,  that  no  certain  era  of  its 
commencement  or  its  transmission  can  be  fised. 

The  facts,  however,  which  these  gleanings  from  ancient  ac- 
counts furnish  to  us,  correspond  with  the  inductions  of  sound 
philosophy.  In  tropical  couutries,  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a 
burning  sun,  and  suffering  under  the  thousand  evils  of  oriental 
despotism,  it  is  evident  that  the  human  race  must  become  sub- 
ject to  diseases  of  a  peculiarly  malignant  lype.  The  succes- 
sion  of  ravaging  armies,  the  destruction  they  brought  upon 
conquered  countries,  the  desoladou  they  left  within  &eir  own 
borders,  the  contamination  of  a  fervid  atmosphere,  and  the  po- 
verty of  the  Tower  classes,  must  have  conspired  to  stamp  fatuity 
on  their  maladies;  and,  accordingly,  in  these  regions  we  find 
the  countries,  of  the  plague  and  the  smnl-pox.  The  latter, 
however,  was  armed  with  a  double  sting.  Its  contagioos  na- 
ture, propsgadng  itself  in  every  climate,  has  rendered  the  in- 
habitants of  Greenland  equally  its  victims  with  tfae  "  children  of 
the  sun." 

We  liave  hardly  any  authentic  account  of  its  introducdon 
4nto  Europe.  It  was  'at  one  dme  a  prevalent  opinion,  that  it 
had  been  imported  by  the  crusaders,  on  their  return  from  the 
Holy  Land.  Their  historians,  however,  lake  no  nodce  of  its 
occurrence  in  the  armies,  and  it  would  appear  more  probable 
that  it  was  brought  into  Spain  about  the  eighth  century,  by  the 
Saracens,  and  thus  propagated  over  the  other  kingdoms  of  Eu- 
rope. These  followers  of  Mahomet  were  at  that  dme  a  power- 
fnl  and  warlike  nadon.  Tbeir  fleets  were  triumphant  in  the 
Mediterranean.  They  frequently  invaded  Italy.  Rome  itsell 
was  menaced  ;  and  they  fou<>ht  a  bloody  and  desperate  battle 
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with  Charles  Martel,  of  PraDce.  Accordingly,  we  find  alla- 
nons  to  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  most  of  these  cotin- 
tries,  b  die  chronicles  of  the  middle  ages. 

Emeiving,  however,  from  the  uncertain  light  i^ich  die  re- 
cord! of  tlKse  periods  afford  ns,  we  find  melancholy  traces  of 
its  progress  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Columbus  had  jnst  given 
to  the  world  another  continent,  and  bis  countrymen  hurried  to 
possess  diemselves  of  its  treasures.  They  carried  with  them 
the  sobde  poison.  St.  Domingo,  containing,  by  computation,  a 
million  of  natives,  was  in  a  few  years  deprived  of  the  whole 
nomber,  by  the  combined  effects  of  the  sword  and  this  dreadfiil 
efwlemic.  The  magnificent  empire  of  Mexico  lost,  in  a  very 
short  time,  upwards  of  three  millions  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  in 
several  instances,  whole  tribes  of  Indians,  in  both  Americas,  aj^ 
pear  to  have  been  nearly  extinguished  by  ii^  ravages. 

In  succeeding  years,  and  in  other  countries,  its  path  was  no 
lees  marked  by  desolation.  lA  ]  707,  an  epidemic  small-poX 
occurred  in  Iceland,  and  destroyed  16,000  persons,  being  more 
dian  one  fiinrtfa  of  its  inhabitants.  Greenland  was  attacked  in 
1733,  and  with  such  fatal  acrimony,  as  almost  to  depopulate 
that  sterile  region.  All  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  all  the  set- 
tlements made  by  Europeans  in  this  country,  have  in  turn  bcea 
the  victims  of  this  disease,  marked,  according  to  circa msiances, 
whh  a  greater  or  less  fatality.  Indeed,  wherever  commercial 
raitetprise  has  penetrated— wherever  the  sailor  or  the  soldier 
has  sought  for  conquest — wherever  civilized  man  has  visited, 
this  dreadful  malady  has  fastened,  like  tlie  vulture  of  Pronte- 
theos,  on  the  human  race. 

During  the  ages  over  which  I  have  briefly  glanced,  the  treat- 
ment was  both  arbitrary  and  fanciful.  Experience  was  want- 
mg,  and  observation  was  perverted.  The  patient,  already  la-  ^ 
booring  under  a  febrile  disease,  was  harassed  by  every  means 
that  could  inorease  the  heal  of  the  system— warm  air,  an  acco- 
mulation  of  bed  clothes,  and  heating  remedies.  And  it  is  re- 
markable, that  a  peculiar  colour  was  deemed  important  as  a 
nieatis  of  relief.  Scarlet  dresses  for  tbe  patient,  and  scarlet 
coverings  and  hangings  for  the  bed,  were  recommended  by 
Avicenna,  in  Spain,  and  by  John  of  Gaddesden,  in  England,  as 
m  efiectual  mode  of  drawing  tbe  blood  to  the  surface,  and  tiius 
eliminating  tbe  morbid  humours.  The  remedy  was  carried  to 
Japan,  where  it  acquired  great  reputation,  and  probably  is  still 
in  Tt^ne.  And  it  is  asserted  that,  even  at  the  present  day,  it  is 
yet  in  use  la  Portugal. 

It  was  gradually  that  better  and  wiser  measures  for  relieving 
the  symptoms  of  the  disease  came  to  be  introdnced.     A  few 
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physicians,  from  time  to  timet  abandoned  the  indiscriiniiiale 
and  excessive  use  of  the  hot  regimen,  and  thus  led  Che  way  for 
the  great  improvements  of  Sydenham.  He  allowed  the  sufer* 
ing  patient  fresh  air  and  lighter  coverings,  and  interdicted  the 
use  of  stimulating  medicines.  Viewing  it  as  an  inflammatory 
disease,  he  advises  a  corretiponding  course  of  remedies ;  and, 
although  he  may  have  erred  in  some  of  his  directions,  yet  the 
change  be  induced  materially  tended  to  diminish  the  mortali^ 
of  the  disease.  It  remained,  however,  even  in  his  bands,  what 
it  must  continue  to  remain  with  physicians,  not  ooly  of  the 
present  day,  but  of  succeeding  ages,  a  disease  not  to  he  cured, 
at  least  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term.  There  are  many 
maladies,  whose  progress  the  medical  man  caii  arrest,  whose 
rapid  effects  he  can  instantly  overcome ;  but  he  is  comparatively 
a  spectator  with  the  small-pox.  He  cannot  cure  it ;  he  cannot 
shorten  its  leading  symptoms ;  be  can  only  mitigate  thmr  vio- 
lence, and  ward  off  their  dangerous  consequences.  From  nu- 
mcrous  data,  deduced  from  the  experience  of  vaiious  countries, 
it  appears  that  small-pox  proved  fatal  in  one  case  ont  of  every 
four  or  five,  that  contracted  it  naturally. 

We  arrive  now  at  a  very  interesting  era  in  the  history  of  the 
disease.  I  mean  the  practice  of  iiwci£aiion.  At  first  view,  this 
would  seem  to  be  a  most  hazardous  and  daring  experiment, 
voluntarily  to  introduce  the  matter  causing  so  fatal  a  disease, 
into  the  human  system ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  that  it  was 
for  many  years  in  use  among  half  civilised  nations,  before  it 
awakened  attention.  It  is  probable,. indeed,  that  ite  power  of 
communicating  the  malady  was  a  fortuitous  discovery. 

The  most  authentic  accounts  refer  its  ori^n  to  Bastem  coun- 
tries. In  India  and  China,  it  appears  to  have  been  long  known 
and  practised,  according  to  peculiar  modes.  It  was  introduced 
into  Constantinople  from  the  Morea,  at  a  time  when  it  was  in 
general  use,  not  only  in  Asiatic  countries,  but  also  in  Barbary. 
It  was  stated  to  Dr.  Russel,  who  resided  long  in  Aleppo,  that  at 
Bagdad  and  Bassora,  when  the  small-pox  appeared  in  any  dis- 
trict of  these  cities,  it  was  the  custom  to  give  notice  by  a  public 
crier,  in  order  that  those  who  were  so  inclined  might  take  the 
opportunity  to  have  their  children  inoculated. 

it  was  from  Constantinople,  however,  and  from  a  native  of 
thai  city,  a  Greek  physician,  educated  at  Oxford,  thai  the  Eng- 
lish nation  and  Europe  first  derived  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  advanUges  of  inoculation.  In  1714,  Dr.  Timoni  communi- 
cated to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  an  account  of  the  prac- 
tice. He  mentioned  that  the  Circassians,  Georgians,  and  olber 
Asiatics,  bad  introduced  it  fur  about  forty  years,   among  the 
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Turks  and  others  in  that  city ;  that  although,  at  first,  the  more 
prudent  were  very  cautious  in  its  use,  yet  the  hnppy  success  it 
had  been  found  to  liave  in  thousands  of  subjects,  bad  now  put 
it  out  of  all  suspicion  and  doubt.  The  operation  had  been  per- 
formed upon  persons  of  all  ages,  of  each  sex,  and  in  the  worst 
constitutions  of  the  atmosphere,  without  any  mortality  follow- 
ing ;  while  at  the  same  time,  It  was  very  deadly  when  it  seised 
patients  in  the  common  way.  The  matter  was  taken  from  some  ■ 
healthy  person,  on  the  12tli  or  13ih  day  of  sickness,  preserved 
io  a  close  glass  vessel,  and  when  to  be  used^  it  was  mixed  with 
the  blood  issuing  from  small  wounds  made  with  a  needle  in  the 
um,  and  inserted  into  tbein. 

Other  physicians  continued  their  communications  from  Tur- 
key; but  the  individual  who  more  particularly  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  British  public  to  it,  was  a  female,  Lady  Mary 
Woriley  Montague,  the  wife  of  the  English  ambassador  at  the 
Ottoman  court.  Witnessing  the  success  of  the  practice  in 
numerous  cases,  she  determined  to  have  her  own  son  inocu- 
lated, and  the  operation  was  accordinfrly  performed  by  Mr. 
Maitiand;  surgeon  to  the  embassy  at  Pera,  in  1717.  The  con- 
sequent disease  was  very  mild,  and  the  patient  very  readily 
recovered. 

On  her  return  to  England,  she  requested  Mr.  Maltland  to 
inoculate  another  child,  a  daughter,  which,  after  some  demur, 
he  consented  to  do.  This  was  in  1722,  and  it  was  .the  first 
case  in  England.  Several  physicians  witnessed  the  success 
of  the  experiment,  and  spoke  favourably  of  it.  The  high  rank 
and  fashion  of  Lady  Mary  Montague  also  aided  io  giving  it 
notoriety  throughout  the  kingdom.  But  it  was  still  deemed  a 
dangerous  practice.  At  the  instance,  however,  of  the  Princess 
Caroline  of  Wales,  who  had  nearly  lost  one  of  her  children  by 
the  natural  disease,  and  was  very  ^uxious  to  preserve  the  rest 
from  so  direful  a  malady,  a  more  extensive  trial  was  made.  Six 
criminals  under  senienre  of  death,  were  ofiered  the  alternative, 
of  suffering  according  to  their  sentence,  or  of  submitting  to 
inoculation.  They  embraced  the  latter,  were  inoculated  by  Mr. 
Uaitlaud,  and  all  passed  favourably  through  the  disease. 

The  impression  made  by  tliese  results  was  heightened  by  in- 
formation received  from  America.  The  small-pox,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  nineteen  years,  had  revisited  New-England,  and  was 
very  mortal  in  Boston^  This  had  induced  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mather 
to  reprint  the  accounts  of  Timoni  and  others,  concerning  inocu- 
lation, given  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  The  publica- 
tion was  distributed  among  the  medical  practitioners,  and  its 
perusal  induced  Dr.  Boylston  to  commence  the  practice  upon 
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hit  ovD  child,  and  afierwards  throughout  the  place.  In  the 
course  of  six  months,  fae  inoculated  two  hundred  and  forty-foar 
persons,  but  of  these  six  died.  So  also  in  England.  In  a  few 
months  a  mortal  case  occurred  in  an  inoculated  patient,  and 
several  servants  attending  on  it,  were  all  seised  with  the  natural 
small-^x.  Effects  so  contradictory  to  the  assertions  of  Mr. 
Maitluid,  who  bad  stated  that  the  inoculated  disease  was  ani- 
'  formly  mild  at  Constantinople,  and  who,  above  all,  bad  denied 
its  infectious  nature,  were  calculated  to  repress  the  tising  par- 
tiality for  it.  ,  A  bitter  and  wordy  controversy  ensued. '  Inocu- 
lation was  denounced  by  the  press  and  from  the  pulpit,  and  its 
defenders  were  only  listened  to  after  the  period  of  popular  fer- 
ment had  passed.  Dr.  Jurin,  an  emiuent  physician,  examined 
the  subject  in  a  manner  that  all  could  understand.  He  looked 
into  the  bills  of  mortality  for  London,  during  a  period  of  forty- 
two  years,  and  also  into  acconnu  of  deaths  collected  from  other 
large  cities,  and  he  compared  the  numbers  who,  died  of  the 
small-pox  with  the  general  mortality.  From  all  these  he  de- 
duced the  facts,  that  o^persons  of  all  ages  taken  ill  with  (be  na- 
tural stBall-pox,  there  will  die  ofthat  distemper,  one  nt,/!L-e  or  stz. 
But  from  the  inoculated  disease,  according  to  the  experience 
both  of  England  and  America  at  diattime,  oaXy  cne  aue  in  fifty. 
bad  proved  mortal. 

An  argument  of  such  iinport  coald  not  fail,  m  time,  of  pro- 
dnoDg  its  proper  effect.  The  pracdce  also  extended  in  a  fa- 
vourable muiner  over  Europe,  and  in  various  parts  of  onr  own 
continenL  A  hospital  was  established  in  London,  under  power- 
fiil  patronage,  for  the  tnocuiation  of  the  poor;  nor  was  it  its  least 
benefit,  the  temporary  removal  of  patients  from  the  community, 
whom  they  might  otherwise  infect.  Finally,  two  practidoners, 
named  Sutton,  improved  materially  both  the  mode  of  commuoi- 
caUQg  the  infection,  and  of  treating  the  disease.  Inoculated 
small-pox  was  now  deemed  to  prove  fatal  only  in  about  one  case 
in  two  hundred. 

Such  are  the  annals  of  this  disease,  down  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Though  its  mortality  was  diminished, 
and  its  appearance  no  longer  deemed  the  harbinger  of  death, 
yet  it  still  proved  destructive  to  thousands.  In  some  countries, 
the  natural  small-pox  would  occasionally  break  out  widi  fierce 
and  irrepressible  energy.  In  others,  even  the  inoculated  would 
prove  lamentably  fate).  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
centiuy,  according  to  the  bills  of  mortally  for  London,  about 
one  fourteenth  of  the  inhahitanu  died  annually  of  the  disease. 
Daring  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  same  period,  althoagh  the 
firactice  had  been  greatly  improved,  and  inoculation  extenuveiy 
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pursaed,  yet  tbe  mortality  bad  augmented  to  ooe  tenth.  Tbe 
lota  of  lives  from  1770  to  1800,  in  Great  Britidn  and  Irelutd 
alone,  exceeded  35,000  ammally.  In  other  countries,  the  pro- 
portion  was  often  greater,  seldom  less.  Human  skill  seemeit 
deprived  of  power  to  mitigate  or  diminish  these  melaacboly 
results. 

In  1798,  however,  a  discovery  was  announced  to  the  world,  ^ 
which  promised  some  respite  from  the  destrojnng  scoorge.  Dr. 
Jenneb,  a  pbysiciao  residing  m  a  coantry  town  of  England, 
presenied  an  account  of  a  disease,  which  in  bis  opinion  checked 
tbe  indueoce  of  small-poz  on  tbe  buman  system.  He  appean 
to  have  inquired  into  the  subject,  during  tbe  space  of  tjiirty 
years,  and  evidently  puraoed  it  in  a  spirit  beconung  the  pupil 
of  John  Hunter.  His  experiments  with  the  taccine  mattes 
were  made  in  cases  that  admitted  of  full  examinadon,  and  nnder 
drcomstances  calculated  to  decide  tbe  doubtful  point  which  he 
presented  to  the  public.  But  his  discovery  had  scarcely  been 
announced,  before  others  endeavoured  to  partake  of  tbe  bononr 
due  solely  to  him.  Their  attempts  to  appear  as  the  apostles  of 
VBcdnation,  ended  in  an  exposure  of  their  ^orauce  of  its  jAe^ 
■KHoena,  and  more  unfortunately  impeded  its  popolvity  and 
proper  diffusion. 

On  a  subject  of  such  magnitude,  it  was  not  poauble  but  diaf 
there  should  be  diversity  of  opiiuon,  and  pardculariy  among 
tbe  medical  profession.  But  it  is  one  of  the  most  endiiring 
triumphs  of  the  latter,  that  ^ey,  after  due  trial,  by  immense 
majorities,  sancdoned  its  value,  and  extended  its  use  over  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  As  members,  of  the  buman  &mily,  th^ 
rgoiced  at  the  prospect  of  tbe  extermination  of  a  direful  pestt- 
lence— as  brethren  of  tbe  profession,  they  joyfully  abandoned 
die  emoluments  of  one  of  its  most  Incradve  parts,  for  tbe  propi^ 
gatioq  of  a  disease  (if  disease  it  could  be  called)  comparatively 
mild,  and  needing  but  little  of  their  attendance. 

1  will  not  occupy  your  time  in  tracing  the  history  of  tbe  life  oC 
Dr.  Jenner,  which  indeed  is  the  history  of  vaccinadon.  The* 
obstacles  he  met  with—the  envy  he  eiKountered — the  prejndice* 
he  overcame,  and  the  final  triumph  of  his  eflbrts,  are  all  too  re* 
cent  to  need  repetition.  His  country,  partaking,  in  sotne  pointsr 
(rf*  the  character  of  our  own,  is  occasionally  tardy  iq  awarding 
the  meed  of  merit.  But  if  there  be  any  thing  in  this  tifewortb 
living  for,  apart  from  the  hopes  of  immortally.  Dr.  Jenner  must 
bave  enjoyed  it ;  and  he  has  gone  down  to  the  grave  with  a  re^ 
pnt^on  that,  in  tbe  days  of  Greece  and  Rome,  would  have- 
ranked  him  with  tbeir  gods  and  heroes,  and  in  onr  own^  ha» 
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placed  him  among  that  select  and  hoDoured  few— THE  BENE- 
FACTORS OF  .MANKIND. 

The  impediments,  however,  to  the  complete  and  perfect  dif- 
fusion of  vaccination,  and  the  consequent  extinction  of  small- 
pox, have  been  numerous;  and  to  a  consideration  of  the  principal 
of  these,  I  propose  devoting  the  remainder  of  this  discourse. 

1.  The  first  I  shall  mention  is  the  imperfect  knowledge 
which  unavoidably  attends  the  promulgation  of  a  new  disease. 
Jenner  studied  it  for  thirty  years,  before  he  announced  it  to  the 
public  ;  but  his  eiperiments  even  then,  though  satisfactory  as 
to  thrir  results,  were  few  in  number.  After  vaccination  became 
known  to  the  British  public,  thousands  supposed  themselves 
equally  competent  with  the  discoverer  to  inoculate  for  it,  and  to 
decide  whether  the  appearances  and  symptoms  present  coosti- 
tated  the  real  disease.  They  pursued  their  doubtful  course 
without  studying  its  chara,cteristtc  marks — heaping  mistake  on 
mistake,  and  laying  the  seeds  for  subsequent  and  bitter  disap- 
pointment Others,  we  regret  to' add,  took  no  precaution  with 
regard  to  the  matter  used.  In  some  iostances,  it  was  undoubt- 
edly taken  from  persons  labouring  under  small-pox,  and  thus 
produced  that  loathsome  malady.  The  alternative  was  to  con- 
fess their  ignorance,  or  to  heap  opprobrium  on  the  new  disease ; 
and  in  some  cases,  there  wag  no  hesitation  in  embracing  the  lat- 
ter. Even  where  this  could  not  be  charged,  and  wbere  no  sus- 
picion could  be  entertained,  either  of  ignorance  or  malevolence, 
tb«%  was  unfortunately  used  a  mixture  of  tlie  variolous  and 
vaccine  matters.  Again,  during  the  period  of  enthusiasm  con- 
sequent on  an  ill-timed  and  contemptible  opposition,  men  out  of 
the  profession  volunteered  to  practise  the  required  inoculation. 
They  supposed  that  nothing  was  necessary  but  to  make  an  in- 
cision, insert  the  matter,  and  then  the  patient  was  protected. 
They  were  not  aware  of  the  circumstances  Indicative  of  its  per- 
vading the  constitution,  or  of  the  peculiarities  which  character- 
ise the  external  marks  of  the  true  disease.  It  is  now  well  under- 
stood, that  every  interruption  in  the  regular  progress  of  the 
local  inflammation,  may  cause  a  failure  in  the  cow-pox  itself, 
and  that  it  is  imperative,  in  most  cases,  if  we  wish  to  secure  the- 
individual,  to  revaccinate,  or  to  repeat  the  insertion  q(  the  vac- 
cine matter,  during  the  progress  of  the  current  infection.  Pe- 
culiarides  of  constitution  are  also  to  be  noticed,  as  some  resist  its 
power  in  a  most  decided  manner. 

2.  The  influence  of  so  subtle  a  contagion  as  that  of  the  small- 
pox constantly  pervading  the  atmosphere,  and  difitisiog  itself 
peculiarly  among  the  crowded  and  indigent  population  of  our 
large  cities,  has  greatly  tended  to  suspend  the  benign  effects  of 
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vaannotioDa  The  ibrmer  extends  iuelf*  in  an  unseeD  mamwr. 
It  ia  the  arrow  by  night,  and  the  pestilence  that  walketh  at  nom 
ibnr-  The  cow-pox,  on  the  other  hand,  mast  be  commimicated 
to  erery  in^ndinl  in  succession — it  does  not  propagate  ittcK 
Bence  the  contest  mnst  be  uneqnal,  and  the  restilt,  daring  ^ 
hat  twenty  yenn,  bas  been  tlie  appearance  of  a  disease  which, 
wMi  eoBsiiKFnble  propriety,  hai  been  termed  the  vtriMdt 
It  is  not  aecessary  to  enter  into  its  history,  fortiier  then  to  ny, 
that  ■  large  portion  of  Ute  cases  assigned  to  it.  have  nndoabte» 
ly  baea  instances  of  nataral  small^Hix— another  part,  the  same 
disease,  in  persons  imperfectty  vaccinated,  and  tbwefcre  not 
Mcnred— while  some  are  nnqoestionaMy  cases  of  a  second  ^ 
Wck  of  mali-pox.  That  this  does  occur,  and  not  anfreqaeody, 
biB  been  proved  by  the  ebservMioM  ofmosl  modem  jgJctitioQerg. 
B«  sabaraetiBg  aU  these,  it  wonM  still  seem  that  there,  are  • 
ftw,  bat  e«mpnatinly  a  very  few,  on  whom  vaccinatim  baa 
bWB  petfaaed  widi  every  precantioo  and  with  its  proper  remit*, 

'  yet  w^,-  daring  the  prevalence  of  the  coMtfpoa,  have  i^ 
d  mder  tbis  HMdilM  small-pox.  Bat  the  symptoms  in  these 
we  ancta  less  severe,  and  the  disease  is  shorn  of  its  nsoal  ma- 
Hgnity.  Evea  taking  into  conuderation  dovbtfiri  eases,  h 
KwoM  appear  from  statistical  observations,  that  nnder  sach  dr* 
cnmstsmces,  one  fttal  instance  only,  in  every  three  hundred  at* 
■uked,  has  been  wittessed ;  and,  some  indeed  are  disposed,  on 
ge«d  gTOBnds,  greatly  to  increase  Ais  ratio.  Can  there  be  a 
more  convincing  praofc^  the  efficacy  of  vaecinadon,  ifgenerat- 
>y<BAued! 

8l  And  tlm  brings  rae  to  another,  bat  the  most  eflective  «b- 
Btade  to  the  extinction  of  saaall-pox.  It  is  the  inattentiea— 
fl>e  in£fference — the  forgetfhloess,  of  the  communis  aqd  of 
MvennwnM,  to  its  character  and  c<«sequenceB.  When  a  n»- 
Boa  ei^i^s  fbr  a  few  years  exemptioQ  from  it,  a  new  g^ncra- 
tim  springs  np,  most  of  whom  have  never  been  secnred  from 
ilB  adack.  The  sky  is  clondlegB — the  mariner  trasts  to  the 
winds  to  carry  him  safe,  bat  he  forgets  that  the  monsoon  m^ 
break  ap  in  a  moment  aod  overwhelm  him  m  destroction.  A 
cane  «f  natural  smaM-pox  is  beuxl  of  in  fmnt  whispers.— It  bv 
been  broo^  by  a  vessel  or  by  an  individual  from  some  di»- 
toot  place.  Be  conumnucales  the  conta^on — every  person 
Msening,  scatters  the  poison  wider  and  wider ;  mid  before  we 
are  aware  of  our  danger,  the  plague  threatens  every  dwdHng. 
Vaccination  it  lesofted  to,  in  a  hurried  manner.  The  matter 
ilMdf,  in  these  cases,  must  be  twnished  in  its  qualities  throu^ 
tiw  all-pervadtDg  itiflnence  of  the  disease ;  yet  we  succeed  in 
anvsting  the  ejndenuc.    A  season  of  security  follows,  and 
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time  is  BgsJn  allowed  for  re-enacting  the  same  scene,  tanm 
twen^  years  hence. 

Cart  It  be  that  onr  goverDUaetits  ^ard  the  lives  of  onr  citiiens 
with  sufficient  care  on  this  point?  Let  us  observe  what  is  done 
under  despotic  governments.  In  Denmark,  by  an  edict  is- 
ned  in  1816,  and  addressed  to  all  magistrates  and  bishops,  it 
was  ordered  that  all  should  be  vaccinated  ;  and  without  a  com- 
pliance with  diis  requiution,  no  individual  conid  be  recrived 
at  confirmation,  admitted  into  any  school  or  pnhltc  institutiooi 
or  bonnd  apprentice  to  any  trade.  The  clergy  were  also  for- 
bidden to  marry  those  who  had  not  had  either  the  small-pox  or 
the  cow-pox,  and  it  wm  strictly  enjoined,  that  in  case  lA  tha 
fbrmer  breaking  ont  in  any  district,  the  proprietors  should  give 
iHomediate  notice  thereof  to  the  proper  authorities.  Tlie  coo- 
leqnences  of  these  peremptory  measures  have  been  as  foUowi; 
IhiriDg  the  twelve  years  preceding  the  practice  of  vaccination, 
S,iiOO  died  of  the  small-pox  in  Cfipenhagen  alone ;  whereai , 
laaet  its  introduction  (1802\  down  to  1808,  the  deaths  frocn 
it  throoghont  the  whole  Damsh  dominions,  were  only  158> 

In  Prassia,  the  law  forbids  any  one  to  approach  a  bonae  in 
whi^  the  tnudl-pox  exists,  and  no  variolous  patient  is  allow- 
ed to  expose  himself  abroad,  until  a  medical  man  has  certified 
that  it  can  be  done  without  injury  to  the  public.  All  the  costs 
of  attendance  are  to  be  defrayetl  by  the  parent  or  master  of  a 
&mily,  throngh  whose  fault  or  negligence  the  disease  has  been 
introduced.  And  in  order  to  encourage  vaccination,  the  ex- 
penses of  parents  and  their  children,  during  the  time  tliey  are 
pasung  throngh  it,  are  defrayed  by  the  state.  Fonnerly 
10,000  died  annually  in  the  Prussian  dominions  of  small-^Ktx. 
Id  1817.  on)^  2,940. 

In  Bavana,  by  a  royal  edict,  it  was  ordained  that  alt  per> 
Bona  sdwve  a  certain  age,  who  continued  to  neglect  to  be  vacci- 
nated,shonld  be  fined  by  an  increasing penal^  every  year,  so  long 
as  they  refused  to  take  this  means  for  their  own  protection. 
None  were  to  be  exempted  from  this  fine,  except  tb^  had 
previously  laboured  under  one  or  other  of  the  diseases — had 
been  thrice  vaccinated  without  eflect — were  below  the  pre- 
scribed age— or  possessed  a  certificate  from  an  authorised  vac- 
cinator, stating  that  ill-health,  or  some  disease  in  the  system, 
made  it  pr(^>er  to  defer  the  operation.  Houses  in  which  vario- 
lotu  patients  reuded,  were  placed  in  qaarantine  for  a  month, 
and  'inoculation  was  forbidden  under  bea^  penalties.  In 
eleven  years  succeeding  the  promnlgaUon  of  these  laws,  only 
iive  deaths  happened  throughout  the  kingdom  from  smaU-pox^ 
and  162,000  were  vaccinated. 
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Id  the  kJDgdom  of  Wirtemberg,  laws  equally  imperative 
with  any  tbat  I  hare  mentioned,  are  in  force. 

i  do  not  pretend  to  recommend  laws  exactly  dmilar  to  tfaoM 
that  have  been  enomerated,  for  our  free  goremmenU ;  bnt  I 
will  say,  that  tbey  furnish  subjects  for  smous  conaderation. 
Whether  some  regulations  could  not  be  devised  to  arouse  the 
iqiatby  of  that  portion  of  the  community,  who  are  always  the 
lufiett  snfierers:  Whether  the  appointment  by  antfaori^  of 
medical  men,  particularly  charged  with  the  duty  of  vacciBK- 
lion,  uid  ]H«serving  and  transnutting  the  vaccine  matter,  and 
obliged  to  keep  registers  of  those  they  attend :  Whether  the 
promulgation  of  instrucdons,  stating  the  dangers  that  threaten^ 
the  misery  and  mortally  that  may  he  avoided,  Ute  circnnt- 
slaaces  that  prevent  the  complete  influence  of  the  cow^mz, 
and  the  precautions  necessary  for  its  constitntional  effects : 
Whether,  in  fine,  a  census  should  not  he  taken  of  those  who 
have  not  laboured  under  one  or  other  of  these  diseases,  and  they 
he  compelled,  under  proper  penalties,  to  submit  to  the  latter — 
are  suggestions,  which  to  my  mind,  deserve  some. weight  with 
those  who  have  the  power  to  render  them  imperative. 

Life  can  be  hazarded  under  our  own  roo^  as  much  as  in  the 
field  of  battle,  and  the  experience  of  all  nations  shows,  that 
in  this  case,  the  chances  have  been  fearful.  When  the  meant 
of  prevendon  are  within  the  power  of  a  determined  and  united 
commnnity,  what  can  prevent  their  adoption  with  as  much  e^ 
ficacy  as  ever  resulted  from  the  mandates  of  an  absolute  mo- 

As  a  pnrfession,  wehave  not  been  wanting  in  sonoding  the 
■lann  and  providing  against  the  danger.  And  it  is  a  prond  re- 
ieetitm,  that  the  dangers  of  the  small-pox,  its  wide-spread  rava- 
ges, and  Its  constant  succession,  have  been  twoken  in  upon  by 
CMW  who  lived  and  died  a  physician.  But  we  mast  be  insenn- 
bk  to  the  loftier  bearings  of  the  subject,  who  can  leave  its  con- 
sideration, without  referring  to  the  government  of  that  Being, 
in  whose  bands  are  the  "  issues  of  all  things." 

lu  history  teaches  as  gratitude  to  that  Providence  which 
does  not  willingly  afflict  the  children  of  men ;  which  suffers 
physical  as  well  as  moral  evil  only  for  a  season;  and  which, 
while  it  has  permitted  former  generadons  to  be  scourged  by 
nv^rii^  iniection,  has,  in  mercy  to  us,  removed  the  dreaded 
petliJmce,  or  confined  the  operation  of  its  destructive  march.* 

•The  works  tbat  have  been  particularlr  consulted,  are,  WoodvUle  oa 
laocnlation;  Junes  Moore  on  tba  BauU-Pni  wd  Vaccioatiooi  Hvnro 
(Tertiua)  on  the  Small-fox;  Thoms<MiMidCro»iontheV»noloid,*c. 
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AftTICLB  Ih^-BemarluoittliepraemtttateoftitMedualPro- 
fettim  M  Cfreat  Britain  and  France.  By  S.  W.  Athit, 
M.  D.  of  New-  York.    (Bead  before  the  Medico-  Chirvrgicat 

Soeitty  of  Nat-York.) 

In  Dompljrii^  witfa  the  rules  of  thi»  society,  I  [H'opoM  laying 
befim  yon  some  desultory  remarki  upon  the  present  itaic  of 
tmt  profMnoB  in  Great  Britain  and  France— the  result  of 
observatkma  and   reflections   during  a  recent  visit  to  thoae 


1  beliere  it  will  be  readily  admitted,  that  no  man  goes 
dwoad  with  fewer  national  prejudices  to  overcooM,  than  an 
American.     Bom  under  a  government  yet  in  its  infancy,  he 

s  camparatively  few,  if  any,  of  those  proud  notions  of  graD> 

or  au  antiquity,  so  constantly  assodated  in  the  mind  of  most 
ans  with  the  recollection  of  ancient  greaUKSs,  and  a  long 
hiitrious  succession  of  monarchs.  While  a  British  colo- 
ny, as  we  received  our  merchandise,  our  governors,  our  laws, 
•or  learned  men,  &.c.  from  England,  we  looked  to  her  as  a 
Bkother,  ready  at  all  times  to  redms  oar  wrongs ;  our  prejudices 
■mt*  bU  on  her  side ;  in  a  word,  our  feelings  were  those  oi 
E^lishmcn.  Bat  when  drives  lay  granny  and  opprassioa  to 
deny  het  mtbori^,  sjid  enter  the  lists  against  her,  we  sought 
and  found  snccoor  among  her  ancient  eneniiee ;  and,  fbigetliDg 
Our  early  feeUngs,  learned  to  respect  them.  Since  we  becawe 
«a  independent  people,  we  have  drawn  on  other  conntries  for 
tlMir  richest  prbdocts  and  finest  fabrics ;  we  have  copied  their 
in^iOTeineau  io  the  sciences  and  useful  aru ;  we  have  eager- 
Ijr  fdtowed  tb«k  advances  in  learning,  and  borrowed  fnm  then 
ul  that  is  most  eicellent  in  civilisation  and  refinesKnt ;  cona^ 
qaesitly,  we  have  been  langht  to  reverence  their  0{»tiiooB  as 
those  of  our  superiors,  in  many  respecu ;  their  children  h«v« 
been  alike  received  by  us  with  open  arms,  and  the  word 
stranger  has  been  a  passport  to  places  of  trust  and  efnolument, 
And  to  all  the  best  privileges  of  society. 

BliiMled  by  no  undue  pvedilectioDs  in  favov  of  ai^  f>ragn 
pati<»,  but  as  ready  to  see  the  defects  as  he  is  sensible  to  the  ex- 
cettencies  of  all,  the  American  traveller  may  bt  considered  as, 
in  a  great' Bwasure,  impartial,  when  compared  iritb  most  Euro- 
peans; and,  though  he  has  only  to  go  abroad  to  fall  in  love 
with  his  own  country,  be  must  be  more  than  vain,  to  see  nothing 
hut  perfection  in  her  inlani  institutions,  or  to  undervalue  the 
vast  and  venerable  estabiidmeitU  of  others.    To  England,  no- 
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^Mibtedly,  we  owe  more  than  to  qny  other  country — our  lao- 
gvage,  our  literature,  tbe  modeh  of  most  of  our  iDtthoiioiu, 
be ;  but  the  differences  which  have  esitted  between  m,  tbasgh, 
I  Imit,  tbey  have  not  rendered  ni  nograteful,  have  at  leait  cared 
u  of  any  OTerwaeniog  partiality  for  every  tfaiog  Eogllsh,  white 
tbe  ettentioB  generally  paid  to  foreign  languages  among  us,  has 
eaabled  na  to  aadentand  uid  estimate  the  liieratore  and  8tie■^■ 
lific  iisprovements  of  other  nations. 

In  accompliihing  the  task  I  have  undertaken,  though  maeb 
■igbt  b*  said  respecting  the  edoct^on  and  practice  «f  medi> 
cal  men  in  Scotland  and  Ireland — mach  that  merita  prtdse,  and, 
doobtkn,  some  things  that  deserve  censnni — I  shall  coDfine  my- 
•rif  te  the  great  metrt^hs,  which  may  be  truly  said  (o  be  tm* 
vail  arena  for  tbe  eihibitioa  of  learning,  talents,  and  enterprise, 
aa  it  IS,  in  mat^  other  re^wcts,  the  representative  of  tbe  l^iCed 


London,  with  apt^ladon  of  between  a  milHon  and  a  naltioQ 
•ad  a  hal^  fucients,  as  may  be  ean}y  conceived,  very  co«rider»< 
ble  advastagci  t*  Ae  student  of  medicme ;  bat  to  enjoy  ifaem 
■U  is  only  wMikt  the  power  of  the  infloentud  and  i^lenL  lis 
gnat  bo^Cals  are  so  many  schools,  where  men  of  (be  first  talents 
davow  a  portioo  of  their  time  to  giving  instmetioo  in  the 
diiemnt  branches  of  tbe  hcaKng  art,  and  where  abnnduit  Of»- 
|inr1iwsiiii  are  afforded  «{  acquiring  practical  knowle<%e ;  and 
ihe  student  may  devote  hunself  principally  either  to  the  sto^ 
ofpfayncorsiagery,  and  at  length  obtain  the  honours  cenArred 
I7  the  college  of  Physicians  or  Surgeons.  But  there  are  de- 
fects in  this  system  of  education,  which  nust  strike  tbe  most  in- 
attentive observer.  Tbe  pupil,  for  iiMtance,  of  9t.  Butholo' 
Mcw's^  knows  little  <x  nothing  of  what  is  gotsg  en  ftt  Gny's 
^h1  St.  Thomas's,  or  St.  George's;  he  becoawB  wedded  to  the 
pwidiar  opinions  mad  doc^oes  of  those  who  happen  ta  be  hni 
fweceptors,  and  is  too  apt  to  thmk  that  correct  practice  is  only 
•■»  bt  finaid  wilUn  the  walls  of  bis  own  hospital,  and  (o  andep- 
Talne  or  deqiise  the  inqtroctions  given  at  the  others,  for  the  c»* 
gnt  VMMD,  that  he  knows  nothing  about  them.  The  preTmfiees 
efedncation  thns  imbibed,  will  be  carried  through  life  wMk  him, 
md»  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  impart  a  ebm^cter  to  his  modes 
•f  lUiAkig  and  practice.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  inrimnte,  Ihal 
the  c— rse  4^  instructions  given  st  any  one  of  these  havpit^  i« 
deddedly  ibilty,  or  tint  the  itudeM  cannot  become  a  Judicienf 
prmoUtamtr  at  eiAer.  But  there  ii  good  an<l  bad  In  erery 
Mng  btnnan,  and  it  is  only  by  extensive  observation  and  eeB»- 
fnriwo,  thai  we  learn  to  chooao  tbe  good  and  niect  tike  bad; 
and  die  stadmt  who  is  confined  to  any  one  of  them,  losea  a  vast 
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deal  of  valnable  matter  that  might  be  acquired  at  the  others 
not  to  meBtion  the  mare  liberal  and  expanded  ideas  produced 
by  moie  general  observatioo. 

Besides  the  regular  courses  of  lectures  delivered  at  the  hoipt* 
tals  during  the  winter,  many  of  the  attending  physicians  and 
mrgeoDS  are  ia  the  habit  of  giving  clinical  instructions,  which, 
irom  their  combined  talents  and  experience,  you  will  at  once 
conceive  must  be  very  valuable.  Bat  I  cannot  refrain  from 
giving  yon  a  specimen  of  those  whicli  I  heard  of  Mr.  Brodie's, 
as  near  as  1  can  recollect,  in  his  own  words ;  and  if  the  specimen 
is  not  greatly  to  the  credit  of  one  from  whom  better  things  might 
be  expected,  allow  me  liere  to  disclaim  even  the  least  invidioni 
feeling  towards  that  geatleman,  or  a  wish,  were  it  in  my  power, 
lo  pluck  a  single  leaf  from  the  well-earned  laurels  that  entwine 
bis  brow,  but  to  place  every  tbing  before  you  in  its  true  light. 

(Lecture  — .)  Case  No.  —  is  tbat  of  a  poor  boy,  gentlemen, 
who  has  had  a  severe  inflammadon  of  the  leg.  It  seems  that 
the  poor  hoy  was  obliged  to  go  out  and  work  and  expose  him- 
telf  in  wet  weather.  He  says  bis  shoes  were  worn  out,  and  he 
bad  sent  them  to  be  mended,  and  in  the  mean  time  had  only  a 
very  bad  pair  to  wear,  which  were  full  of  holes,  and  did  not 
beep  his  feet  dry.  Now  it  appears,  gentlemen,  thai  as  a  conse- 
quence of  going  out  with  these  bad  shoes  in  wet  weather,  tha 
poor  boy  took  cold,  and  an  inflanmiation  took  place  in  his  leg, 
accompanied  by  great  pain  and  fever.  This  inflammadon  at 
last  terminated  in  suppuration,  and  matter  was  collected  in  the 
neigbboorhood  of  the  dbia.  The  matter  was' discharged  by  an 
opening,  and  on  examining  the  part  with  a  probe,  a  piece  of 
dead  bone  was  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound. 

Is  this  the  clear  and  succinct  account  of  a  simple  case,  (with 
the  two  pair  of  old  shoes,)  which  we  should  expect,  and  reasona- 
bly too,  from  one  of  the  first  prac^tioners,  and  surgeon  to  one 
of  the  first  monaicbs  of  the  present  age  i 

The  hospitals  are  not  the  only  foci  of  medical  learning  in 
London.  -  As  you  are  well  aware,  schools  of  considerable  re- 
spectability are  established  in  difierent  parts  of  it,  and  conducted 
by  most  distinguished  men,  many  of  whom,  as  well  as  the  most 
eminent  of  those  who  lecture  at  the  hospitals,  exhibit  a  degree 
of  professional  learning,  improved  and  ornamented  by  general 
emdidon,  and  rendered  doubly  interesting  by  the  capdvatiofjf 
dianns  of  elocution  and  rhetoric,  worthy  of  the  teachers  of  a 
libnal  profession  of  the  greatest  city  on  earth.  To  attempt  lo 
point  out  the  peculiarities  of  all,  or  even  of  those  in  the  front 
rank  of  celebrity,  woidd  be  trespassing  upon  your  time  and 
patience. 
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A  serious  evil,  growings  ont  of  the  division  of  the  professitm 
*  Into  phyucUns  and  surgeons,  and  general  practitioners  or  sur- 
geon apotbecaries,  is  the  compelling  the  student  of  the  latter  to 
serve  at  least  five  years  in  compounding  or  putting  up  medi- 
cines, or  carrying  them  to  his  master's  patients.  In  this  way 
five  years,  and  that  too  at  the  most  important  period  of  life,  are 
spent  in  learning  what,  at  a  later  period,  may  be  easily  acqmred 
in  as  many  months ;  and  as  he  is  usually  indentured  at  the  age 
of  foDTteen  or  fifteen,  his  preparatory  education  must  be  next  to 
nothing,  and  the  habits  of  abstraction  and  application  to  boolu^ 
comoMDly  formed  before  the  age  of  twenty,  give  place  to  the 
pestle  and  mortar,  and  the  neatly  folding  a  prescripdon.  In 
addition  to  this  service,  he  must  attend  lectures,  and  witness  the 
hospital  or  dispensary  practice  of  a  regular  physician,  in  order 
to  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  a  class  of  men  who  practise  all 
iHanches,  and  in  fact  do  the  great  mass  of  business.  For 
stodyiog  the  collateral  branches,  as  botany,  nuneralogy,  ifc., 
London  affords  no  remarkable  facilities,  and  the  great  dif- 
ficolly  of  obtaining  subjects  renders  the  private  prosecution  of 
utatonucal  studies  next  to  impossible. 

We  mm  now  to  the  advantages  which  the  French  capital 
holds  oul  to  the  student  of  medicine — advantages  unrivalled  in 
any  other  ci^,  and  in  which,  by  a  degree  of  liberality  equally 
imrivalled,  the  foreigner  may  participate  alike  with  the  subject. 
The  school  of  medicine  opens  her  gates  to  the  whole  world,  and 
distributes  her  prises  and  bestows  merited  honours  without  any 
reference  to  country.  Europeans  and  Americans,  from  Finland 
to  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  Canada  to  the  La  Plata — the 
•able  native  of  St.  Domingo,  and  the  turbaned  Mussulman  of 
the  Nile — indeed,  the  children  of  almost  every  land,  are  seen 
crowding  her  portals.  For  twenfy-five  dollars  a  year  complete 
conrses  of  lectures  on  all  the  different  branches  of  medical 
science  may  be  attended,  together  with  admission  to  all  the 
bos|ntals,  unless  the  student  intends  gradoatiog,  when  he  is  re- 
quired to  study  four  years,  and  pay  one  thousand  Irancq  for  all 
die  expenses  of  a  degree,  or  less  than  fifVy  dollars  per  anotun. 
The  extensive  library  of  the  school  of  medicine  is  open  three 
days  in  each  week  during  the  winter,  and  the  anatomical  mu- 
seum, cabinet  of  surgical  instruments,  and  cabiitet  of  materia 
medica,  on  the  alternate  days,  without  any  expense.  The  stu- 
dents are  examined  four  times  a  year,  and  prizes  distributed  to 
the  most  deserving.  .  But  the  most  remarkable  advantages  for 
which  Paris  has  long  been  celebrated,  are  the  great  facilities  for 
studying  anatomy,  and  the  immense  hospitals.  The  greatest 
abundance  of  gnbjects  may  be  had  for  one  or  (wo  dollars  each, 
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and  the  itiulent  prosecales  his  flistectidns  witbont  the  letit  few  of  , 
iotemiption.  The  rooms  of  L'Ecole  Pratique  are  inspected  by 
^  pofice;  bodies  are  not  altowcd  to  be  kept  beyond  a  cer- 
tain DOnber  of  days,  and  chloride  of  lime  is  used  to  remove  anr 
BDpleaiant  effluvia.  One  of  d>e  consequences  which  I  think  I 
have  remarked  of  this  great  ease  of  obtaintng  bodies  it,  that 
the  Btodent  does  not  generally  economic  the  parts,  or  examine 
tbem  with  that  extreme  rare  he  is  apt  to  do  when  tbey  are  len 
readily  obtained ;  and  insteadof  becoming  a  minute  anatomist, 
he  acquires  a  thorough  knowledge  of  what  may  be  Called  cbarae 
anatomy— the  reladve  situation  of  parts,  and  a  dexterity  in  cat- 
ting down  to,  and  exposing  different  organs,  vessels,  nerves,  fee., 
■ovabable.tn  the  exercise  of  operative  surgery.  The  faos[ntab 
{to  which  the  student  has  free  access)  aflbrd  at  once  the  most 
Rbandant  meims  of  studying  morbid  anatomy  and  paAology,  and 
are  an  inexhanstible  field  for  cuhivatiog  an  acquaintance  widi 
Wery  possible  form  and  stage  of  disease,  and  me  effect  of  the 
most  tfiversified  plans  of  treatment.  At  several  of  tbem  cKnical 
Hectares  are  given,  with  demonstrations  of  morbid  anatomy,  sar> 
ncal  operations,  Su:.  Among  these,  the  course  deGvered  hf 
H.  Dupuytren,  at  the  H6te1  Dien,  is  considered  the  most  valu^ 
ble,  as  attested  by  the  crowds  that  constantly,  visit  that  hospital. 
Hismanneriscalm,  dignified,  and  dispassionate,  without  any  of tbe 
ftrvidoess  and  enlhastasm  that  generally  characteriEe  the  Frendk 
pubGc  speakers.  His  ennnciation  is  £lear  and  distinct,  and  Ida 
atyU  remarkable  for  its  plainness  and  perspicuity.  He  details 
each  case  with  the  strictest  observance  of  system  and  r^nhirfr^ 
fbrcibly  impresung  upon  his  bearers  alt  its  most  important  and 
feadbg  features,  the  diagnosis,  prognosis,  indications,  and 
treatment ;  and  the  most  marked  pains  are  taken  to  prevent 
conAised  ideas  ef  the  case,  or  misconstructions  of  his  meaning* 
In  a  word,  he  is  by  far  the  most  finished  clinical  lecturer  I  have 
ever  heard,  and  tlw  anuety  exhibited  in  getting  seats  in  his  an^ 
phitfaeatre,  and  the  breathless  attention  with  which  be  is  listened 
to,  prove  that  this  is  not  my  opinion  only.  After  his  clittiqnv, 
be  prescribes  for  a  crowd  of  out-door  patients,  who  come  for 
advice ;  and  would  that  I  could  declare  his  deportment  to  be 
nuld  and  gentle  towards  them ;  but  I  regret  to  say,  it  is  tbe  re- 
verse of  this. '  He  attends  bat  for  a  moment  to  their  redul — IHes 
in  a  rage  if  from  ignorance  or  fear  they  answer  him  incorrectly 
— roughhr  lays  hold  of  their  nose  or  hair,  if  he  wishes  to  exa- 
mine dieir  eyes,  or  turn  their  bead;  ai^d,  having  prescribed,- 
drives  them  from  his  presence,  as  if  they  belonged  to  an  inforior 
grade  c^  animals,  and  were  unworthy  of  a  kind  look  w  even  n 
dvil  word,  from  so  great  a  personage.  It  must  be  stated,  that 
the  exercise  of  a  humane  profesnon  which  emoBit  mores  nee  $iiiU 
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«Me  /enM,  bas  done  very  little  towards  bumaniiing  the  charac- 
ter of  M.  DapnytreD. 

M-  Roux's  clintque  at  La  Charite  is  welt  attended,  .though  by 
a  nracb  smaller  oumbei:  ihati  M.  Dopuytren's.  HU  manner  is 
hurried,  and  his'  delivery  rapid,  and  at  times  incoherent.  His 
style  IS  diShse,  and  bis  expressions  are  often,  if  not  vague,  at 
least  not  (O  definite  as  always  to  render  bis  meanings  perfectly 
intelligible;  A  very  interesting  course  is  also  given  in  the 
medical  depanmeHt  of  the  same  hospital  by  Chomel,  with  an 
almost  daily  exhibition  of  mOrbid  parts,  thus  enabling  the  stu- 
dent, after  having  Watched  the  external  signs  of  an  obscure 
disease,  to  examine  its  ravages  among  the  internal  organs. 

A  considerable  nnmbet  of  students  attend  Li&franc's  course 
at  La  Pitie,  notwithstanding  a  degree  of  trick  and  parade,  and 
an  air  of  coarse  vulgarity  which  marks  his  manners,  and  lao- 
goage  more  befitting  the  Charlatan  than  a  member  of  the  facul- 
ty of  Parts ;  while  the  censures  he  unsparingly  bestows  upoD 
Ms  Cobfreres,  are  not  calculated  to  place  his  liberality  of  senti- 
tdents  in  the  most  coospicucfus  light.  The  title  by  which  he  is 
now  and  then  pleased  to  designate  the  venerable  Boyer— le 
barbin  de  la  Charite — may  answer  as  an  example. 

During  the  summer,  M.  Biett  gives  a  course  at  St.  Louis  on 
diseases  of  the  skin,  which  is  probably  not  surpassed  in  excel- 
lence m  any  conntiy.  In  this  branch  be  holds  a  rank  to  which 
very  few  can  ever  attain ;  yet  die  candid  manner  in  which  be 
treats  the  wrilii^  and  opinions  of  the  savans  of  other  coun- 
tries, particnlariy  those  of  England — at  once  indicative  of  true 
philosophy  and  a  liberal  and  expanded  mind — have  drawn 
upon  him  the  reproach  of  some  of  his  compatriots,  and  die  epi- 
thet of  Anglo-maniac.  But  M.  Biett  is  beyodd  the  reach  of  petty 
invective,  or  the  viper  fangs  of  envy  and  malice. 

To  each  hospital  is  attached  a  number  of  students,  who  are 
well  advanced  in  their  studies,  in  the  capacity  of  house  pupils, 
called  interns,  who  receive  a  small  salary ;  and  a  similar  num- 
ber without  salary,  called  eitems,  who  are  candidates  for  the 
place  of  intern.  These  places  are  awarded  as  prizes  to  those 
who  pass  the  best  examinations,  and  are  a  powerful  incentive  to 
application  and  industry,  aoA  the  competition  for  tbem  oflea 
calh  forth  no  in  considerable  exhibition  of  talents.  During  the 
summer  months,  the  gard^  of  plants,  open  to  every  one,  pre- 
lents  the  inost  copdvatibg  diarms  to  the  lover  of  botany ;  and 
the  menagerie  of  wild  animals,  and  one  of  the  most  extendve 
c^inets  of  naturathistory,  afford  the  means  of  studying  loolo- 
gjaAdnataral  history,  irtiile  the  King's  library,  always  open, 
containing  80<^,000  volumes,  is  ab  inexhaustible  foimtaio  of  an- 
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jcient  SDd  tnodero  lore.  With  a  degree  of  munificeDce  u 
honounble  to  the  Frencb  govennneot  as  it  is  creditable  to  a  re? 
fiqed  and  enlighted  people,  all  these  splendid  opportunities  Ibr 
iioprovemeDt  are  enjoyed  by  the  foreign  licentiate,  without  ex- 
pending a  single  sous;  consequently,  Paris  is  the  gnted  rendet- 
vouR  for  the  whole  world ;  or,  as  is  more  elegantly  eipressed  by 
Bichat,  Paris  est  le  centre  de  toutes  les  sciences  et  la  patrie  de 
cei|i  qui  s'y  a  donnent.  C'eat  le  theatre  an  brillent  toar  a  tour 
les  hommes  celebres  de  chaque  art. 

Having  thus  hastily  passed  in  review  the  systems  of  medical 
ediipation  in  London  and  Paris,  we  will  draw  some  comparisoti 
between  the  actual  state  of  the  profession  and  practice  in  each, 
I  look  upon  the  division  of  medical  men  in  London  into  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  and  surgeon  apothecaries,  to  be  an  evil 
whose  consequences  are  incalculable,  and  tending  to  subvert 
the  best  interests  oftfae  profession  as  an  honourable  and  humane 
institution.  Not  that  I  object  to  certain  individuals  devoting 
themselves  exclusively  to  the  exereise  of  a  single  branch,  as 
t|)eir  genius  or  inclinatjon  may  lead  them,  for  no  one  can  doubt 
the  good  effects  gf  such  a  division ;  but  to  the  educating  and 
confining  men  by  laws  to  these  branches.  I  shall  n<9>t  occupy 
your  time  by  entering  upon  a  detail  of  the  restrictions  and  privi- 
leges of  these  separate  bodies,  which  are  unquestionably  well 
known  to  you ;  but  will  mention  what  has  struck  me  as  one  of 
the  greatest  evils  of  this  system.  The  apothecary,  as  just  stated, 
is  a  general  practitioner,  not  allowed  to  charge  for  services,  but 
for  medicines  only;  of  course,  makes  it  an  invariable  rule  to 
leave  his  patient,  without  merey  upon  his  stomach,  such  a  num- 
ber of  draughts  and  doses,  as,  at  a  regulated  price,  will  pay  him 
for  his  time.  I  have  heard  an  apothecary  say,  on  coming 
out  of  the  sick  room,  I  must  send  six  draughts  more  to-day, 
which,  at  I(.  %d.  each,  mil  make  9*.,  and  a  powder  to  be  taken 
at  bed  tiuiCi  I'-,  will  make  ten  shillings,  which  will  pay  me  for 
my  visit.  If  the  case  is  at  all  severe  or  obstinate,  the  physician 
or  suFgeoD  is  called  in,  who  gets  his  guinea  for  advice,  and,  in 
order  |)q  compensate  his  friend,  the  apothecary,  orders  pills  and 
powder;  with  no  sparing  hand ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  many 
physicians  receive  of  the  apothecary  aper  centage  on  all  medi- 
cines put  up  at  their  prescription;  so,  between  the  doctor  and 
apothecary,  the  poor  patient  is  sure  of  being  well  dosed,  and 
having  his  pockets  eased,  if  his  maladies  are  not. 

In  France,  the  profesuon  is  regulated  upon  a  footing  not  ma- 
terially difierent  from  that  of  this'  country.     An  individual  may 
Eraclise  one  or  all  branches,  as  he  pleases.     There  is  one  regu- 
ition  which  appears  to  me  indicative  of  sound  policy,  tuid  calcu- 
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lated  to  encoange  laadaUe  ambitioD  and  iodiiitry.  When  a 
Ticancy  occnrs  among  the  phyacians  or  siirgeoas  attached  to 
the  hoapitali,  it  is  always  filled  by  competition.  Public  informa- 
tion of  the  vacancy  is  ^ven  by  the  proper  aathorities,  and  an 
invitation  to  all  wbo  are  desirous  of  filling  it,  to  come  forward 
and  contest  their  claims ;  and  the  best  written  and  best  defended 
medical  dissertatton  nsusJly  obtains  the  place.  These  litnations 
are  commonly  held  by  very  lealous  and  indilstriouB  cultivators 
of  the  profession,  who  not  nnfrequently  sacriBce  tbeir  lives  US 
their  ardour  and  application.  I  will  b^i^iy  menUon  a  single 
&ct  in  proof  of  the  above  statement  Mo«t  of  them  commence 
tbdr  morning  visits  at  the  hospitals,  even  in  tlie  shortest  days  in 
winter,  at  6  o'clock,  and  those  who  deliver  a  cliniqne  rarely 
leave  before  ten,  thus  spending  four  hours. 

No  one  can  read  the  life  of  Bicbat,  of,Laennec,  of  Biclard, 
and  many  otbiers  that  might  be  mentioned,  without  being  struck 
with  the  noble  enthusiasm  with  which  they  devoted  themselves  to 
the  cause  of  medical  science ;  and  while  the  brilliant  and  rapid 
ascenrion  of  Bichat  must  fill  us  with  astoFnishment  and  admira- 
tion, we  cannot  refuse  the  tribute  of  regret,  that  such  talents  and 
teal  should  have  set  so  soon.  But  he  lives  in  the  breast  of  the 
yonihfiil  aqiirant  to  medical  renown  ;  and  long,  long  will  his 
name  diflfnse  a  talismanic  influence  over  the  members  of  the 
Parisian  school,  where,  with  more  truth',  trightthe  inscription  at 
Femey  be  applied — mon  ccenr  est  ici,  mon  esprit  est  puloat. 

Much  has  been  said  within  the  last  few  years  respecting  the 
London  and  Parisian  methods  of  treating  diseases ;  and  a  spirit 
bosdle  to  tbe  best  interests  of  our  art  has  been  excited  by  the  il- 
liberal remarks  and  wanton  attacks  from  both  sides  tbe  British 
channel.  On  tbe  one  hand,  the  French  have  ridiculed  and  con- 
demned tbe  Englisb  practice  in  no  sparing  manner,  as  violent 
and  dangerooa,  characterised  by  an  unwarranted  use  of  drastic 
purgatives — calomel  and  opiiim,  and  a  murderous  waste  of  blood 
by  Che  lancet ;  while  on  the  oth^,  the  French  are  accused  of  letii- 
porisiog  with  inefficient  remedies,  contenting  themselves  With 
lavenents  and  leeches  in  the  most  acute  maladiea^  or  uncon- 
cernedly leaving  their  patients  to  tbe  ravages  of  disease  hy  their 
mideeine  expectoMte. 

In  readins  many  of  these  bitter  invectives,  it  is  evident  the 
writers  are  bunded  by  the  most  violent  national  prejudices— ipre- 
jndiees,  tboogfa  at  times  partially  smothered,  that  have  ger- 
nunued  in  ancient  dissentions  and  wars,  and,  #faich  cenlnrie* 
have  served  only  to  ripen  and  perpetuate.  In  witnessing  tbe 
effect  of  their  own  practice,  tbe  idea  seeras  never  to  have  crossed 
didr  imnd,  that  tbe  hnman  conititHtion  nifl^t  pbtsibly  be  ma- 
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terially  different  id  Engtaod  and  France,  requiring  agenU  ui 
different  in  power  to  produce  the  same  results.  Hence,  in  my 
opinion,  arise,  in  some  measure,  tlie  numerous  discrepancies  re- 
specting the  melhodus  medendi  in  the  two  countries.  Com- 
pare, for  a  moment,  the  mode  of  living  of  the  common  classes 
in  each,  for  they  furnish  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  sub- 
jects of  medical  treatment.  In  England,  the  breakfast  is  bread 
and  cheese,  and  a  pot  ofporter.  The  lunch,  bread  and  cheese, 
and  a  pot  of  porter.  The  dinner,  rich  juicy  beef,  mutton,  or 
bacon,  bread,  a  very  few  vegetables,  and  a  pot  of  porter.  Sup- 
per, cold  meat  or  a  chop,  bread,  and  a  pot  of  porter.  Add  to 
this  diet,  a  climate  comparatively  much  cooler  in  summer,  and 
nearly  as  mild  in  winter,  as  a  large  part  of  France,  which  gives 
a  ruddiness  and  rolundily  of  person,  and  a  degree  of  muscnlar 
strength  and  nervous  energy,  beyond  Ilie  influence  of  trifling 
causes,  and  only  obedient  1o  the  most  powerful  agents. 

The  Frenchman,  on  the  other  hand,  breakfasts  on  a  roll  of 
bread,  and  an  apple  or  cluster  of  grapes.  His  lunch  is  a  roll  of 
bread.  His  dinner,  potage,  a  great  variety  of  vegetables,  some 
meat  cooked  to  rags^  bread,  and  thin  weak  wine  and  water. 
Supper,  if  any,  a  roll  of  bread  and  a  glass  of  weak  wine.  And 
what  is  tlie  cflect  of  this  diet !  A  constitution  possessing  much 
more  irritability  than  pliysical  force,  a  body  rarely  overloaded 
with  fat,  and  great  buoyancy  of  spirits  and  vivadty.  Now,  can 
any  one  acquainted  witli  the  principles  of  the  animal  economy, 
snppose.that  disease  would  make  the  same  progress,  or  require 
the  same  means  to  arrest  its  course,  in  temperaments  so  widely 
different?  Certainly  not;  and  it  will  be  at  once  conceded,  that 
the  inflammation  requiring  the  loss  of  quarts  of  blood,  and  the 
most  active  medicaments  for  its  removal,  in  one  case,  might 
yield  to  the  application  of  leeches,  warm  baths,  and  gentle 
laxatives,  in  the  other.  But  the  fact  is,  the  English  and  French 
have  long  been,  and  still  are,  rival  nations,  in  the  broadest  sig- 
nification of  the  phrase ;  and  it  is  not  oflen  that  governments, 
or  individuals,  so  situated,  can  discern  either  reason  or  recti- 
tude in  the  conduct  of  each  other.  The  French  are  an  imagina- 
tive people,  food  of  systems  and  dieories ;  the  English  are  more 
patient  observers  of  cause  and  effect.  The  former  are  great  lovers 
of  the  mathematics,  and  are  never  satisfied  without  an  explana- 
tion of  every  thing ;  tlie  latter  prefer  the  languages,  and  are  con- 
tented with  facts,  without  troubling  themselves  so  much  about 
the  rationale.     In  France,  chemistry,  physiology,  and  patholo- 

ff,  have  been  brought  to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection ;  in 
ngland,  practical  medicine  has  been  placed  upon  a  broader 
and  firmer  basis,  by  established  data,  and  the  accumulated  es- 
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pcrieace  of  ages.  To  the  Freach  we  owe  tmmerous  discoveries 
of  the  real  seat  and  nature  of  diseases,  and  tbe  best  modes  of 
deiectiDg  tbem,  and  oar  materia  medica  has  been  greatly  en- 
riched by  their  chemical  researches.  To  the  English  we  are 
Ho  less  indebted,  for  assigning  to  these  discoveries  their  real 
value,  as  ascertained  by  calm  investigation,  and  the  applicadoa 
of  the  tests  of  experience.  The  Frenchman  cannot  apply  a 
leech  but  in  conformity  to  some  favourite  hypothesis ;  the  Eng- 
lishman gives  large  doses  of  calomel  merely  because  he  has  re- 
peatedly witnessed  their  efficacy. 

As  a  solitary  eiample  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  theories 
are  embraced  in  the  Parisian  school,  I  refer  you  to  the  case  of 
the  student,  published  it  few  years  since,  who  had  adopted  the 
opiiuon  that  syphilis  is  not  communicable  by  inoculation,  and 
comtnhled  suicide  on  being  convinced,  in  his  own  person,  that 
his  doctrine  was  erroneous. 

In  the  treatment  of  inflammatory  diseases  generally,  the  Eng- 
lish make  most  use  of  the  lancet ;  the  French  are  most  partial  to 
leecbes.  Neither  of  these  modes  of  abstracting  blood,  however, 
is  exclusively  employed  by  either,  but  they  appear  to  be  judi- 
ciously combined  in  both  countries,  though  the  French  are  not 
probably  so  sensible  as  the  English  of  the  advantage  of  making 
a  decided  impression  upon  the  system  at  the  commencement  of 
the  acute  phlogoses.  The  difference  may,  in  a  great  measure, 
be  satisfactorily  explained,  by  taking  into  consideration  the 
character  imparted  to  their  diseases  by  the  difference  of  consti- 
tution. On  the  subject  of  cathartics,  we  find  the  English  and 
French  at  opposite  extremes.  Since  the  writings  of  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton, the  practice  of  administering  active  purgatives  hat  been  so 
general,  t  might  say  so  fashionable,  in  every  variety  of  com- 
plaint, that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  labours  of  that  dis- 
tingnisbed  individual  have  been  productive  of  most  good  or 
most  evil.  That  active  purgativesH^adiciously  employed,  may 
be  ranked  among  the  most  efficient  and  most  useful  of  remedial 
agents,  no  one  can  doubt ;  but  that  j)  is  injurious  to  give  them 
on  all  occasions,  repeating  them  so  long  as  the  alvbe  discharges 
are  vitiated  in  appearance,  as  is  so  much  the  rage  in  England, 
most  be  equally  evident ;  lor  this  morbid  appearance  must  be 
occasionally  attributed  to  the  derangement  of  the  alimentary 
apparatus,  necessarily  resulting  from  the  very  repetition  of  the 
cathartics  themselves.     But  cross  the  British  channel,  and  the 

frejudice  against  them  is  carried  to  ih^oppoiite  extreme.  The 
'rench,  not  contented  with  proscribing  them  almost  in  toto,  in 
tbe  ordinary  routine  of  practice,  seldom  neglect  an  opportnoity 
«f  ridicaling  and  condemniag  the  English  partial!^  for  theoi' 
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That  llM  French  cenatttntion  is  not  as  well  calculated  to  bear 
dnutic  pargativea  as  tbe  Engli^,  I  am  fiiUy  coavinced ;  bat 
this  seems  to  me  no  good  reason  why  they  shonld  be  universally 
snperseded  by  lavements  and  laxatives.  By  trailing  to  such 
mud  means,  tbe  bowels  often  remain  for  a  long  time  in  a  con- 
fined state.  While  I  visited  the  wards  of  La  Cbarite,  it  was 
not  unconitnoo  to  hear  patients  say  they  had  passed  four  and 
sii  days  withont  going  to  the  water-closet,  notwithstanding  tbe 
diurnal  admioiitration  of  a  lavement  and  laxative  drinks ;  and 
I  have  known  a  patient  of  M.  Dnpuytren's  to  pass  more  than' 
twen^  days  wilhottt  a  motion  of  the  bowels.  He  bad  submitted 
to  an  operation  for  femora]  anearism,  was  confined  to  the  most 
rigid  dtet,  consisting  entirely  of-  liquids,  and  was  not  allowed 
any  openbg  medicine  for  fear  of  fatetbonrtiage,  but  took  an  enema 
occasionally.  On  the  twenty-first  ot  twentf-second  day  he  was 
attacked  with  eiysipelas  of  the  head  and  &ce.  What  better 
could  be  eipected  from  so  long  a  detention  of  the  biliary  and 
other  secretions  i  Cathartics  were  now  given,  and  be  finrta- 
nately  recovered. 

I  believe  the  remark  has  been  made  by  many  who  have  dis- 
sected mnch  at  Paris,  that  a  large  prsportion  of  the  subjects 
are  brought  to  the  anatomical  table  with  a  loaded  state  of  the 
bowels ;  and  when  patients  labouring  under  chronic  diseases, 
and  diose  who  had  submitted  to  surgical  operations,  have  ap- 
toarently  done  very  well  for  a  time  on  tbe  fluid  diet  and  daily 
lavemeijt,  but  all  at  once  have  been  attacked  with  loss  of  ap- 
petite, pain  of  tbe  head,  fever,  tender  abdomen,  vomiting,  and 
odier  symploniB,  said  to  doiote  one  veritable  gastro^enleriie, 
and  the  sufferer  has  sunk  under  the  application  of  leeches  to 
the  abdomen,  warm  bath,  repeated  injections,  &c.,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  diven  myself  of  uie  idea,  titat  all  this  constitational 
disttirbance  has  been  often  owing  to  tbe  irritation  of  morlnd 
secretions  accumulated  in  the  bowels,  and  which  a  few  grains  of 
calomel  and  Dover's  powder  would  have  removed.  I  have  oc- 
casionally inquured  if  there  was  no  danger  in  allowing  tbe 
boweb  to  remain  confined  day  after  day,  and  have  been  tdd, 
that  the  patieou  were  taking  nothing  but  barley-water  and 
gom  arable,  or  sometbing  similar,  while  it  seemed  to  be  forgot- 
ten, that  the  liver  and  other  secreting  organs  comiected  with  the 
alimentary  canal  might  be  still  perfomung  their  several  func- 
tions, and  that  thdr  secretions  by  acctmiulation,  detnition,  and 
chemical  change,  might  possibly,  like  spontaneous  combustioo, 
at  last  kindle  aflame  in  tbe  system,  wbicli  lavementi  and  leecbei 
would  be  udable  to  subdue. 

Though,  sis  I  have  already  stated,  I  un  far  fivm  tiunkins 
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tkal  the  Fiench  reqaire  such  active  or  so  often  re5)e«ted  cathaiv 
tics  u  their  neigbboors,  I  have  very  little  doubt,  tbat  their  phy- 
Btdaiu,  in  tbeir  aouety  to  avoid  the  English  ultra  pargation 
system,  and  forgetting  the  'sage  injunction,  in  medio  tntiBsiniiis 
ibis,  sot  nnfrequeotly  neglect  cathartics  at  Uie  eipense  of  the 
lile  of  their  patients.  Caloreiel  is  a  medicine  against  which  the 
French  are  very  generally  prejudiced,  and  I  think  not  altogether 
without  reason,  as  it  evidently  exercises  a  very  nnfriendly  va- 
flnence  upon  their  irritable  constitutions.  A  small  dose  of  it 
often  occasions  great  uneasiness,  and  few,  very  few,  can  bear 
the  large  quantities  every  day  given  in  many  diseases,  with 
such  mark^  good  effect,  both  in  England  and  this  coontry. 
This  effect  of  calomel  seems  to  be  a  good  argument  in  favour 
of  the  opinion  I  have  advanced,  that  the  system  of  the  French- 
mail  is  rendered  to  a  high  degree  irritable,  when  compared  with 
that  of  the  Englishman,  l^  the  peculiarities  of  climate,  diet, 
&c.  That  thig  valuable  remedy  is  greatly  abused  in  England 
W  a.too  proiniscuous  use,  is  admitted  by  many  of  the  best 
English  writers. 

Emetic  tartar  is  considerably  employed  by  many  of  the 
Parinan  physicians  in  pneumonia  and  some  other  tnflamma- 
tioDs,  as  advised  by  Rasori  and  Tfaommasini,  and  their  success 
seems  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  jlractice.  In  England,  it 
is  also  freely  given  in  the  same  diseases,  but  more  as  an  ad- 
JBvant  than  trusted  to  entirely,  to  the  exclusion  of  bloodrletling 
and  other  remedies.  Thus  far  no  one  can  doubt  its  great 
utiUty ;  bat  the  practitioner,  either  in  England  or  among  us, 
who  conld  content  himself  with  prescribing  emetic  tartar  alone 
in  acute  pnmmonia,  would  be  guilty,  in  my  opinion,  of  more 
than  temerity. 

The  use  of  umple  and  medicated  baths,  and  the  application 
of  remedies  through  the  medium  of  the  sUn,  are  better  under- 
stood in  France  than  in  England,  or,  to  say  the  least,  much 
more  ^stematically  and  extensively  employed.  At  the  hospi- 
tal of  St.  liouis,  this  chiss  of  remedies  has' been  broagbt  to  an 
unrivalled  pitch  of  perfection  in  the  treatment  of  innumerable 
dermoid  affections,  under  the  direction  of  Alibert  and  Biett; 
waA  here  let  me  remark,  the  French  have  been  often  accused  of 
excesuve  caution,  and  even  timidity,  in  advising  active  medi- 
camenu  ;  but  the  two  indlvidoah  just  mentioned,  particularly 
the  latter,  must  be  admitted  by  every  one  as  exceptions. 
Nothing  Uke  timidity  can  be  laid  to  tbe  charge  of  M.  Biett; 
he  uses  arsenic,  muriate  of  metcuiy,  cantharides,  iodine,  indeed, 
most  of  tbe  powerful  medicines,  in  many  of  the  inveterate  cuta- 
neous diseases,  with  undoubted  success. 
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In  the  treatment  of  wounds,  the  French  appear  to  me  to  be 
far  behind  the  English ;  I  mean  in  their  general  neglect  or 
dislike  to  healing  tbem  by  the  fuvt  intention.  Much,  I  am 
aware,  may' be  said  for  and  against  the  uniform  adoption  of 
this  plan,  even  when  it  is  perleclly  practicable ;  bat  in  all  sim- 
ple incised  wounds,  and  those  made  by  operations,  the  onion  by 
the  first  intention  seems  to  have  the  weight  of  evidence  in  its 
fitvour.  Nor  are  individuals  wanting  in  France,  who  advocate 
this  doctrine,  among  whom  Richerand  may  be  mentioned, 
though  they  have  incurred  the  censure  of  a  great  number  of  the 
profession  by  so  doing.  The  distinguished  physiologist  just 
mentioned,  has  drawn  down  upon  himself  tlie 'anathemas  of 
several  of  his  brethren,  by  his  resume  general  of  the  present 
state  of  surgery,  in  which  he  is  accused  of  plucicing  many  laurel  ^ 
from  the  brows  of  his  compatriots,  and  placing  them  npon  those 
of  the  English.  I  can  mention  as  a  specimen  of  French  treat- 
ment after  operations,  having  seen  M.  Rons,  after  amputating 
the  thigh  of  a  main  greatly  exhausted  by  a  previous  operation  for 
aneurism,  stuff  the  wonnd  with  dry  lint,  in  order  to  establish 
suppuration.  In  a  case  of  this  sort,  one  would  have  supposed 
it  desirable  to  save  the  patient  from  the  irritation  and  debility 
necessarily  induced  by  a  great  discharge  of  pus.  In  perform- 
ing their  operations,  maqy  of  the  French  surgeons  certainly  ex- 
hibit a  great  deal  of  address,  which  may  be  attributed  not  only 
to  the  number  they  perform,  but,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  habit 
of  almost  constant  dissection  of  the  dead  body.  In  the  prepara- 
tory and  after  treatment,  I  must  still  place  them  behind  the 
English.  Witness  the  case  I  have  already  had  occasion  to 
mention,  and  in  the  hands,  too,  of  that  consummate  surgeon,  Da- 
puytren,  (for  [  am  not  blind  to  his  very  exalted  talents  and  ac- 
quirements,) where  the  patient  lay  more  than  twen^  days  with 
confined  bowels  ;  and  the  proportion  of  perfect  recoveries  after 
extraction  of  the  cataract  by  M.  Roux  falls  tar  short  of  what 
would  be  reasonably  expected  from  the  great  adroitness  of  the 
operator,  and  which  I  cannot  but  attribute  to  the  after  tr^tment. 

M.  Roux  is  undoubtedly  one  ofthe  first  oculists  of  the  present 
day.  He  possesses  tiiat  acnteness  of  vision,  steadiness  and 
flexibility  of  hand,  and  certain  mechanical  tact,  necessary  to 
constitute  a  first-rale  operator ;  but  I  hope  it  will  not  be  con- 
sidered as  detracting  from  his  merit  to  say,  in  this  place,  that  1 
have  never  seen  the  extraction  of  the  cataract  more  satisfiiclorily 
performed  than  by  Mr.  Tvrrell,  of  the  London  Eye  Infirmaiy. 
It  is  not  merely  the  manual  part  ot  surgeiy  that  shonid  engross 
our  attention.  The  neatest  and  most  skilful  operations,  parti- 
cularly upon  the  eye,  may  be  rendered  abortive  by  improper 
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subsequent  treatment.  To  prevent  and  remove,  in  all  its 
grades,  inflammation  and  its  consequences,  is'  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  importance,  often  requiring  (he  greatest  proiessional 
acumen  to  decide  on  the  most  effectual  me^od. 

No  one,  perhaps,  deserves  more  credit  for  bis  exertions  to  il- 
luminate this  subject,  than  Mr.  Guthrie.  I  am  well  aware  that 
he  has  been  accused,  by  several  sargeons  of  undoubted  respec- 
tability, of  using  applications  of  unwarranted  activity;  but  may 
we  not,  with  propriety,  allow  something  for  jealousy,  even 
among  the  most  enlightened .''  From  having  had  consideratle 
opportunity  of  treating  diseases  of  this  organ,  and  having  wit- 
nessed Mr.  Guthrie's  practice  in  a  vast  number  of  cases,  I  am 
ihoronghly  convinced  that  most  forms  of  chronic  inflamntatioB, 
and  some  of  the  more  acute,  will  yield  in  much  less  time  t«  the 
active  plan  he  adopts,  than  to  a  mild  temporizing  coarse, 
though  I  am  far  from  believing,  that  a  promiscuous  use  of  aucli 
applications  as  the  strong  solution  and  ointment  of  lunar  caus- 
tic, isjudicious. 

Lithotomy,  with  some  trifling  variations,  is  performed  in 
nearly  tbe  same  manner  by  the  majority  of  English  surgeons, 
though  scarcely  any  two  of  them  make  use  of  exactly  the  same 
iostnunents,  some  preferring  the  gorget,  and  others  the  knife,  of 
various  shapes  and  dimensions.  Among  those  whom  I  saw 
operate,  I  decidedly  give  the  preference  to  Mr.  Green,  of  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital.  His  manner  is  peculiarly  calm  and  gentle, 
hia  language  to  the  patient  mild  and  humane,  a^d  nothing 
seems  capable  of  disturbing  the  steady  firmness  of  his  nerves. 
He  divides  the  external  tegument  and  muscles  in  the  lateral 
way,  and  uses  the  gorget.  ,  He  is  thus  far,  I  believe,  the 
most  succesBfml  litfaotomist  in  England,  and  probably  in  tbe 
world. 

Tbe  operation  p«rformed  by  Dupuytrep  is  materially  diffe- 
rent, being  a  modification  of  that  of  Celsus.  His  first  incision 
is  a  little  curved,  crossing  the  perineum  transversely  from  near 
die  right  tuber  iichii  past  the  margin  of  the  anus,  towards  tbe 
left.  The  musclee  and  membranous  part  of  the  urethra  are 
next  divided,  and  the  double  cutting  lithotome,  carried  along 
in  tbe  groove  of  the  staff  into  the  bladder.  The  blades  are  then 
forced  onl,  and  it  is  withdrawn,  thus  dividing  the  bladder  from 
within  outward.  I  cannot  conceive  that  this  operation  possesses 
any  real  advantage  over  the  lateral,  and,  indeed,  am  not  dis- 
posed to  regard  it  in  as  favourable  a  point  of  view.  A  stone  of 
considerable  tiie  may  doubtless  pass  through  a  wounrl  made  in 
tbe  muscles  and  external  parts,  in  either  way ;  but  I  see  no  ne- 
cessity for  dividing  Uie  prostate  gland  and  neck  of  the  bladder, 
.VOU  I.  6 
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when  in  n  healthy  state,  bilaterally,  as  is  done  by  the  doabTe- 
edged  gorget,  thus  detaching  the  posterior  portion,  like  a  flap 
from  the  anterior.  It  may  be  plausibly  argued,  that  a  freer  pas- 
sage is  thus  made  fen'  tlie  stone ;  but  I  am  contented  to  oppose 
facts  (o  theory.  No  operation,  I  believe,  has  ever  been  so  suc- 
cessful as  the  lateral ;  of  course  I  see  no  good  reason  for  being 
displeased  with  it.  It  is  surprising  how  fond  surgeons  have 
been,  from  Celsus  down  to  the  present  day,  of  being  considered 
the  inventors  of  new  instruments,  or.  of  giving  their  name  to 
some  modiScation  of  this  operation.  Ip  Great  Britain,  as  1 
have  before  stated,  the  lateral  mode  is  most  generally  practised, 
bat  with  very  difierent  instruments.  In  Paris,  at  one  time  three 
different  modes  were  adopted  at  the  same  hospital,  (Hotel  Dieu.) 
The  one  I  have  described  by  Dupuytren  ;  the  lateral  by  Bres- 
chet,  and  the  recto-vesical  by  Sanson.  That  any  one,  or  all 
of  these  methods,  may  be  successful  in  the  hands  oi  the  skilful 
and  well  educated  surgeon,  I  have  little  donbt ;  but  no  instru- 
ments, or  manner  of  operating,  can  do. away  the  necessity  of 
anatomical  knowledge  of  the  parts,  and  tlie  other  requisites  of 
a  good  operator ;  and  without  due  attention  to  the  general 
health  and  the  state  of  the  bladder,  and  judicious  aAer  treatment, 
oo  one  of  them  will  very  ofteti  succeed. 

In  one  operation  which  I  saw  M.  Dupuytren  perform,  and 
which  made  a  great  deal  of  noise  oo  account  of  its  melancholy 
terminati&n,  he  pursued  a  different  plan.  The  finger  was  in- 
troduced into  the  anus,  and,  guided  by  it,  the  sphincter  ani  and 
perineum  were  divided.  The  urethra  was  next  opened,  and 
the  incision  of  the  bladder  finished  with  the  double  cutting  li- 
thotome.  Forceps  of  various  dimensions  were  repeatedly  in-' 
troduced,  and  aAer  labouring  tmsuccesaAiUy  tq  extract  the  stone 
for  nearly  an  hour,  in  a  manner  that  humanity  must  blush  to 
relate,  the  wretched  man  was  put  to  bed.  On  the  evening  of 
the  third  day,  the  stone  was  found  to  have  descended,  and  after 
enlarging  the  wound  with  a  bistoury  was  eittracted.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  the  man  died  the  following  morning.  The  stone  weigh- 
ed five  ounces  thirty-six  grains.  An  operation  of  this  sort 
roust  have  seriously  affected  the  reputation  of  a  surgetm  less 
exalted  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  than  Dupujrtren.  Of  the  in- 
strument of  Civiale  for  grinding  down  the  stone,  I  will  barely 
remark,'  that  in  the  hands  of  that  expert  operator,  it  is  success- 
fnlly  applied  in  many  cases,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  utility 
in  moderately  sised  and  friable  calculi.  When  they  arelarge,  I 
am  satisfied  it  can  seldom,  if  ever,  be  used  with  advantage, 
having  seen  ihose  that  had  been  attacked  with  it  five  or  six 
Uincs,  and  extracted  at  last  in  the  usual  way ;  and  it  requures  « 
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^gree  of  mechanical  tact  to  use  it  that  aU  do  not  possessi  tt 
must,  of  course,  be  coufinetl  to  the  bauds  of  a  few. 

The  speculuiD  vagloaa;,  now  so  much  employed  by  Lis-' 
liraDC,  appears  to  me  to  be  higlily  deserving  the  attention  at 
the  prolession,  as  it  enables  us  to  inspect  and  apply  remedies  to 
parts  naturally  out  of  sight,  and  the  diseases  of  which  not  uo- 
freqaently  baffle  the  most  skilful  efforts.  As  to  bis  favourite 
operation  of  eXcisiOn  of  the  os  uteri,  I  have  seen  him  perform 
it^everal  times,  and  candor  compels  me  to  state,  that  I  could  dis- 
cover DO  disease  that  might  warrant  such  a  step,  li'here  was 
some  enlafgement  of  Uie  part  Which  is  not  uncommon,  but 
which  appeared  to  have  up-  afinity  to  a  scirrhous  or  cancerous 
tumour.  The  femalefa4^re  not  old,  nor  had  they  the  aspect  of 
decidedly  bad  health.  He  says  that  some,  upon  whom  he  baS 
operated  have  sluce  borne  children.  That  the  operation  is  at- 
tended with  no  very  great  risit,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that 
Lisfranc  has  performed  it  about  forty  times,  and  almost  oni- 
Ibnnly  with  success ;  and  when  cancer  actually  does  exist,  con- 
fined to  the  OS  uteri,  there  is  no  doubt  it  might  be  resorted  to 
Tttii  safety ;  but  few,  I  believe,  will  ever  have  the  hardihood  to 
practise  it  as  he  has  done.  • 

In  the  removal  of  tUmoUrs,  the  Ifrench  are  not  quite  so  saving 
of  the  skin,  particularly  about  the  breast,  as  the  English.  They 
all  hold  the  scalpel  in  the  way  the  table  knife  is  ordinarily  held, 
which  perhaps  gives  them  a  firmer  grasp  of  it ;  but  it  has  not 
the  graceful  and  scientific  air  of  a  knife  held  as  a  writing  pen 
Or  crayon ;  but  this  is  mere  matter  of  fancy,  and  has  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  the  success  of  an  operation.  The  practice 
of  leaving  the  wound  open  till  all  oozing  of  blood  has  ceased, 
and  then  bringing  the  edges  together  widi  adhesive  strapSf-faas 
its  advocates  in  both  countries.  Nothing  could  bf  more  satis- 
faciory  than  the  rapid  union  of  a  wound  treated  in  this  way, 
aAer  tiie  removal  of  a  tumour  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  which  I 
taw  done  by  Mr.  Wardrop.with  great  neatness  and  address. 
The  patient  was  put  to  bed,  and  remained  several  hours  before 
the  dressings  were  applied. 

The  mode  adoptetl  for  the  cure  of  fractures  in  France,  is, 
in  my  opiiuon,  preferable  to  that  of  the  English ;  not  but  that 
many  of  the  London  surgeons  treat  fractures  well ;  but,  taken 
en  masse,  they  neither  exhibit  the  neatness  or  skill  of  the  French 
Id  thrir  dressings,  nor  are  they  so  generally  successfub  To 
enter  upon  an  examination  of  the  comparative  merit  of  the  plana 
pursued  by  either,  would  necessarily  carry  me  beyond  the 
limits  of  a  paper  of  this  kind ;  but  I  will  barely  mention,  that  in 
fractures  of  tlw  lower  extremity,  the  French  place  the  patient  tm 
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his  back,  and  extend  (he  limb ;  a  position  that,  1  am  confident, 
may  be  maintained  without  inconvenience  as  long  as,  if  not  lon- 
ger, than  any  other ;  at  the  same  time,  it  enables  the  attendants 
constantly  to  ascertain  whether  the  limb  be  kept  at  its  proper 
length,  which  cannot  be  done  with  the  same  accuracy  when  it 
is  flexed  and  placed  od  one  side,  or  on  the  double  inclined 
plane,  recommended  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  and  Mr.  C.  Bell.  The 
French  use  long  splints,  which  keep  the  fractured  portions  more 
steadily  in  apposition,  and  enable  them  to  make  the  permanent 
extension  required  where  the  fracture' is  oblique. 

or  the  hygienic  treatment,  I  have  very  little  to  remark. 
Though  something  dificrcnt  in  tlie  two  countries,  it  appears  to 
be  well  adapted  to  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  inhabitants 
of  each.  As  a  people,  the  French  are  far  more  rational,  in  this 
respect,  than  the  English.  For  whenever  they  feel  themselves 
a  little  indisposed,  they  abstain  from  food,  and  take  nothing  but 
barley-water  or  some  mild  tisan  for  a  day  or  two,  and  seldom 
think  of  medicine  till  this  regimen  has  been  tried.  In  this  way 
a  thousand  little  deviations  from  health  are  remedied  in  the  way 
nature  indicates,  while  the  English  flyto  the  apothecary  for, the 
most  trifling  ailments,  who  cannot  do  less  than  give  calomel  and 
jalap,  or  some  other  active  medicine,  which  commonly  makes 
way  for  some  half  a  dozen  draughts,  anodyne  podons,  &C ;  of 
course,  the  London  doctor  soon  fills  his  pockets,  while  veiy  few 
of  his  Parisian  neighbours  do  more  than  obtain  a  tolerable  sup- 
port, and  seldom  make  fortunes. 

Thus,  gentlemen,  I  have  l^ud  before  you  some  of  the  opinions 
which  I  have  been  enabled  to  form  during  my  residence  abroad. 
ThiffI  have  done  in  as  concise  a  manner  as  possible ;  though  the 
subjects  upon  which  I  have  touched  might  be  eauly  dilated  into 
a  tolerably  sized  volume.  I  have  drawn  my  conclusions  from 
actual  observadon,  and  am  not  conscious  of  having  been  at  all 
biassed  by  partiality  or  prejudice ;  but,  as  we  are  all  more  or 
less  liable  to  have  prejudices  of  which  we  are  not  conscious,  and 
to  draw  false  inferences  from  not  seeing  things  in  their  true  light, 
I  ask  you  to  receive  my  opinions  as  those  of  an  individual  only, 
to  be  accredited  no  farther  than  corroborated  by  facts  and  cir- 
comttances^ 
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Art.  III. — An  Eaay  on  the  nature  and  ireattnent  of  Pro- 
iaveiu  Uteri,  mlh  a  plate.  By  Luke  Barker,  M.  D., 
Member  of  the  R^ti/al  College  of  Surgeoiu,  London.  {Bead 
iefore  the  Medical  mid  Fhiiotopkical  Socie^  cf  New-York.) 

Obstetrical,  writers  have  generally  been  iq  the.babitof 
dividing  tfais  disease  of  the  womb  into  tbree  stages  or  degrees : 
the  first  stage  or  degree  is  called  relaiation  ;  a  greaterdegree, 
prolapsus ;  and  the  third  procidentia,  or  a  protrosion  from  the 
external  parts.  The  first  of  these  distinctiong  is,  in  my  opinion, 
oouecessary,  if  not  improper,  as  from  a  moment's  reflection 
we  shall  be  led  to  see,  that  relazatioQ  is  a  cause,  and  not  the 
disease  itself;  I  shall)  therefore,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
paper,  consider  it  under  that  bead.  The  second  and  third  are 
terms  nearly  implying  the  same  thing ;  the  former  from  pro- 
labor,  to  slip  down ;  and  the  latter  from  procido,  to  fall  down. 
The  complaint,  then,  will  be  considered  under  two  stages,  and 
whether  tne  name  prolapsus  or  procidentia  is  nied,  is  imina> 
terial ;  we  may,  for  distiuction's  sake,  call  the  f(»'iDer  internal 
and  the  letter  external  prolapsus,  or  procidentia,  upon  the  game 
principle  ag  we  speak  ofititeraal  and  external  heemorriioids. 

From  the  peculiar  gtructure  and  situation  of  the  womb,  it  is 
liable  to  be  displaced,  or  in  other  words,  to  fall  or  slip  down ; 
and  every  variety  is  met  with,  from  iU  first  descent,  to  that  stage 
when  it  projects  through  the  eternal  parts,  dragging  with  it 
tbe  vagina,  and  forming  a  large  tumour  between  the  toighs  of 
the  woman.  This  situation  of  things  will  naturally  cause  an  - 
alteration  of  tbe  pelvic  fuid  abdominal  viscera ;  in  the  former, 
Ibe  bladder,  instead  of  being  contained  iu  tlie  anterior  part  of 
die  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  falls  into  the  tumour,  distorting  tbe 
urethra,  so  as  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  cath>ter  in  the  - 
vmal  direcdon.  The  rectum,  iqstead  of  taking  its  usual  course 
along  the  concave  sacrum,  falls  into  tiie  posterior  part  of  the 
bunoar ;  whilst  the  fallopian  tubes  and  ovaria  descend  with  the 
womb.  The  small  intestines,  or  some  other  part  of  the  abdominal 
content*,  will  be  found  to  occupy  the  vacated  pelvis,  and  evenr 
in  very  severe  cases,  a  part  of  the  piolapsed  tumour  itself. 

Tbe  complaint  may  be  years  in  arriving  at  this  state  of  things,. 
■•  it  not  anfrequenily  happens,  that  when  the  womb  has  pro- 
lapsed, so  as  to  rest  on  the  perineum,  a  diminution  of  the  symp- 
toms, and  a  suspension  of  the  disease,  take  place  for  some  time ; 
this,  however,  is  in  general  but  of  short  duration,  for  by  and  by 
the  parti  project  externally,  producing,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
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xKty  great  incoaveDtence  and  distress  to  ibe  poor  patient.  Wheit 
UiU  state  is  present,  the  rugs?  of  the  vagina  will  be  obliterated,  and 
more  particularly  so  when  the  bladder  is  distended ;  the  skin  of 
the  tumour,  too,  which  is  the  inner  membi-ane  of  the  vagina,  after 
having  been  exposed  some  time  to  the  action  of  the  air,  loses  its 
florid  colonr,  and  becomes  like  that  on  other  parts  of  the  body." 
The  va^na  loses  also  its  peculiar  sexual  irritability,  and  is  in  a 
great  measure  insensible  to  moderate  pressure.  The  convexi^ 
of  the  abdomen  is  also  somewhat  destroyed,  owing,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  to  a  displacement  of  some  of  its  contents,  wfaich 
fall  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  as  soon  as  the  womb  is  dis- 
placed. When  the  prolapsus  is  slight,  on  Introducing  the  finger 
into  the  vagina,  we  find  it  very  much  corrugated,  or  inverted, 
and  the  wooib  lower  than  natural,  round  which  we  can  pass  our 
finger,  and  easily  feel  the  os  tinc(e> 

Causet  of  Frotaptiu. 

Perhf^E  the  most  frequent  cause  of  prolapsus  uteri,, is  the  too 
early  rising  after  delivery,  pardcularly  in  delicate  constitutions, 
and  those  who  have  suffered  much  from  frequent  abortions  and 
long  continued  discharges,  so  as  to  have  produced  a  previous 
relaxation  in  the  uterine  organs^  When  we  coosider  that  the 
womb,  for  some  time  after  delivery,  is  many  times  heavier  than 
in  the  unimpregnated  state,  we  need  not  wonder  why  an  erect 
posture  should,  under  previous  indisposition,  materially  favour 
the  descent  of  the  parts ;  and  this  too,  I  conceive,  may  take 
place  in  many  cases  from  its  own  weight,  although  the  predis- 
position be  wanting. 

Menorrba^a,  leucofrhoea,  and  other  discharges  which 
produce  general  weakness  of  the  system,  and  relaxation  of  th'e 
vagina,  and  of  the  ligaments  of  the  womb  particularlyi  may  also 
become  frequent  causes  of  the  complaint.  A  cough,  under 
previous  indisposition,  may  be  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease< 
A  case  of  this  kind  is  recorded  in  the  8th  volume  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences. 

Dysmenorrhoea^  fulness  of  the  uterine  vessels,  a  chronic 
disease,  or  indammation  of  the  womb,  or  whatever  produces  a 
determination  of  blood  to  the  parts,  can  evidently  cause  the 
complaint. 

Ergot  of  rye,  as  it  is  now  So  very  improperly  used  in  abw* 


*  A  case  of  external  prolapeus,  illustrating  this  fact,  came  under  mj 
cue  about  twelve  years  ago,  prosentiDg  esactij  the  appearance  juet 
dcacnbed. 
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tions,  both  by  professional  nnd  non-professional  practidoners, 
will  be  found  to  be  a  fruitful  cause  of  prolapsus.  A  case  in  point 
fell  under  my  notice  a  few  weclts  ago.  A  female  was  threatened 
with  an  abortion  ;  it  was  a  little  too  tedious  for  the  physician, 
who,  to  save  time  to  himself  and  pain  to  his  patient,. gave  her 
the  baneful  remedy,  which  soon  produced  its  effects,  but  left  the 
patient  from  that  moment  with  a  bearing  down  of  the  womb. 
Falls  and  contusions,  lifting  heavy  bodies,  snch  as  wash-tubs, 
kc,  and  long  continued  exercise  in  the  erect  posture,  are  justly 
ranked  among  the  causes  of  prolapsus.  Two  cases,  illnstratiog 
these  facts,  fell  under  m^  care  a  few  years  ago.  One  was  that 
of  a  young  lady,  who  was  violently  thrown  out  of  a  pg,  and 
received  condderable  concnssion  about  the  hips  aifd  pelvis. 
When  she  had  recovered  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  walk  about,  it 
was  (tiscovered  that  a  pretty  severe  form  of  prolapsns  existed, 
which  retarded'  her  recovery  for  some  time.  The  other 
was  occasioned  hy  liAing  a  heavy  wash-tnb ;  the  protrusion  of 
the  womb,  almost  externally,  was  instantaneous.  Both  cases 
completely  recovered. 

A  lacerated  perineum  is  said,  by  some,  to  be  an  exciting 
cause,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  otherwise ;  it  merely  acts  as  a 
secondary  one,  in  favouring  the  descent  of  the  parts  when  they 
arrive  at  the  os  externum. 

No  period  of  lile  is  exempt  from  the  disease,  though  it  occurs 
most  frequently  between  the  ages  of  15  and  45,  or  that  period 
in  which  women  are  capable  of  propagating  their  species ;  yet 
it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  it  occurring  aAer  (be  cessar 
lion  of  the  inenses,  and  even  sometimes  in  childhood.  -Several 
cases  in  advanced  life  have  lately  been  under  my  care,  and  Dr. 
Monro  relates  the  case  of  a  procidentia  in  a  very  young  girl ;  it 
was  preceded  by  a  bloody  discharge.  Saviard  relates  a  case  in 
childhood ;  the  prolapsed  part  was  mistaken  for  the  male  penis. 
Prolapsns  occurs  more  or  less  in  the  early  months  of  pregnancy, 
and  even,  sometimes,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  very  troblesome ; 
it  may  also  occur  during  the  latter  stages  of  pregnancy,  as  well 
as  during  parturition.  A  case  of  the  last  kind,  in  a  partial  de- 
gree, once  occurred  in  my  practice ;  and  some  years  since,  I  had 
quite  a  severe  case  of  prolapsus  vaginee,  during  the  latter  period 
of  gestation.  Bums,  in  his  work  on  midwifery,  states,  that  pro- 
hipins  is  sometimes  accompanied  with  stoiie  in  the  bladder ;  and 
as  ft  natural  consequence,  we  should  anticipate  it,  in  some  cases 
of  po^pus,  and  other  large  tumours  of  the  uterus. 
SympUmt  of  Protapnu. 
At  the  commencement  the  paUent  complains  of  a  pain  in  tlie 
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.back,  and  this,  sometimes,  lasts  for  a  length  of  time  without  any 
other  symptom  ;  but  aa  the  disease  progresses,  a  dull  heavypain 
is  ftlt  in  the  hypogastric  region,  accompapied  with  a  sense  of 
bearing  down,  which  is  increased  after  exercise.  These  symp- 
toms in  a  great  measure  go  ofTwhen  the  patient  lies  down,  though 
in  some  cases,  particularly  during  the  first  stages  of  the  com- 
plaint, she  will  remain  very  uneasy  and  restless  for  sOme  tima 
after.  Pain  is  likewise  felt  Id  the  groins,  extending  into  the 
labia,  with  a  fulness  of  the  parts,  and  an  increased  discharge  of 
mucus  fVom  the  vagina.  There  is  pain  also  often  felt  in  the 
pubis,  together  with  sharp  shooting  pains  in  the  hips  and  thighs, 
and  somedmes  spasmodic  affections  in  the  legs.  The  flow  of 
urine,  in  some  cases,  is  obstructed :  although  not  a  constant 
symptom,  yet,  when  it  does  occur,  the  patient  is  generally  an- 
noyed  with  it  until  relieved  of  the  complaint.  Pain  is  also  felt 
in  the  course  of  the  nrethra  and  about  the  vnlva,  accompanied 
with  great  heat  in  making  water.  Pain  in  the  left  side,  extend- 
ing from  the  false  ribs  to  the  spine  of  the  ileum,  is  said,  by  Dr. 
Dewees,  to  have  been  a  leading  symptom,  in  several  cases  which 
he  has  put  on  record,  in  the  Philadelphia  Journal  of  the  Medical 
end  Physical  Sciences. 

On  examination,  which  ought  always  to  be  done  in  an  erect 
posture,  if  possible,  the  uterus  is  found  lower  than  natural,  the 
vagina  is  corrugated,  and  sometimes  swelled  and  thickened, 
forming  a  circular  protrusion  at  the  Vnlva.  If  the  examination 
be  conducted  in  a  horiiontal  position,  we  are  apt  to  be  deceived 
both  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  disease. 

From  sympathy,  the  stomach  is  generally  afiected;  the  appe- 
tite is  irregular,  or  totally  lost ;  the  bowels,  too,  lose  their  tone; 
the  spirits  are  very  much  depressed ;  employment  becomes  both 
irksome  end  difficult;  and  life  itself,  in  the  language  of  the  worn- 
out  pauent,  is  scarcely  desirable. 

The  vaginal  discharge  varies  in  quanti^ ;  in  some  cases  it 
will  be  but  trifling,  wliile  in  others  very  ^kM.  ;  it,  however, 
generally  increases  as  the  prolapsus  progresses,  until  this  becomes 
external ;  when,  after  a  short  time,  it  considerably  diminishes,  or 
ceases  altogether.  In  debilitated  habits,  menorrhagia  is  not 
unfrequently  troublesome ;  occasioned  no  doubt  by  weakness 
of  the  system,  and  laxity  of  the  uterine  vessels;  which  last  per- 
mit blood,  as  well  as  the  impaired  menstrual  Suid,  to  flow  in  too 
great  a  quan^ty. 

When  prolapsus  is  external,  the  surface -of  the  fnmour,  irtiich 
is  the  membrane  of  the  vagina,  soon  becomes  hard  and  dry,  and 
ceases  to  secrete  mucus, — although  it  did  so,  in  considerable 
quantity,  while  it  was  within ;  this  circumstance  accounts  for  the 
remarkable  fact,  that  a  patient  labouring  under  eiienwl  prtdap- 
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ns,  it  actually  stronger  than  when  the  disease  had  not  so  far 
■dvanced.  The  tumour  is  subject  to  deep  seated  pains,  inflam- 
m«tioD,  and  ulceration.  The  friction,  to  which  it  is  exposed, 
the  irritation  from  the  urine,  and  very  often  a  severe  tenesnins, 
teod,  no  doubt,  directly  to  produce  these  symptoms,  aod  to  in- 
crease the  sufferings  oTthe  poor  patient. 

JVeatmeM. 

The  treatment  of  prolapsus,  like  that  of  most  other  diseases, 
must  be  conducted  on  general  principles,  adapted  to  the  variety 
of  constitutions  apd  habits  of  our  patients.  In  the  first  place, 
oar  attenlioa  will  be  required  to  remove  the  cause  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, then,  to  attempt  a  reparation  of  the  general  bealthi  if  it 
has  at  all  sufiered ;  and  afterwards,  to  make  use  of  some 
nechanical  support  to  keep  the  parts  in  their  proper  situa- 
Uon.  Bnt,  before  speaking  specifically  of  tlie  treatment,  I 
would  beg  to  make  one  remark,  viz.  that  rest,  and  generally  in 
a  recumbent  position,  is  absolutely  necessary  in  every  species  of 
prolapsus,  except  iii  (hose  cases  which  arise  from,  or  are  kept  up 
by,  weakness  and  relaxation. 

Suppose,  then,  a  case  occurs,  during  confinement,  either  after 
a  natural  or  premature  labour;  we  must,  in  (he  first  place,  insist 
on  a  boniontal  position.  If  (here  are  inflammatory  symptoms 
present,  which  is  sometimes  tlie  case,  they  ought  to  be  removed 
as  quickly  as  possible ;  and  for  this  purpose,  bleeding,  general  or 
local,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case  and  the  peculiar  si- 
tuation of  the  patient,  will  be  necessary.  Cooling  laxatives,  both 
by  ibe  month,  and  per  anum,  together  with  such  other  means  ai 
are  calculated  to  subdue  inflammation  in  general,  .must  be 
resorted  to.  If  the  pain  and  irritauon  of  the  womb  are  considei^ 
able,  injections  of  tepid  gruel,  barley  water,  or  flaxseed  tea,  with ' 
or  without  laudannm,  according  to  circumstances,  will  be  found 
Tery  soothing  and  comfortable  to  the  patient.  The  quantity 
thrown  up  at  once  ought  never  to  be  less  than  what  the  vagina 
is  capable  of  containing ;  and,  as  it  is  desirable  to  retain  it'  as 
long  as  possible,  the  patient  must  lie  in  a  situation  favourable 
lor  that  purpose. 

Wfaen  the  inflammatory  afiections  have  subsided,  the  course 
of  treatment  must  be  reversed ;  the  diet  may  foe  light  and  nour- 
ishing ;  of  such  quality  and  quantity  as  has  been  known  to  agree 
best  with  her  former  habits.  Tonics,  such  as  quinine,  gentian, 
serpentaria,  kc.,  may  be  used  with  great  advantage ;  they  may 
be  conjoined  with  gentle  laxatives,  to  regulate  the  state  of  the 
bowels.  Injections,  consisting  of  some  of  the  metallic  sails,  such 
as  sniph.  xinci,  superacet.  plumb!,  enlph.  ferri,  alumen,  aqua 
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cis,  itc.,  or  decoct,  qucrci,  vel  gallarum,  &.c.  will  be  fonnd  highly 
serviceable.  They  nay  be  used  three  times  a  day^  and  in  qnan- 
ti^  of  Dot  less  than  two  or  three  ounces  at  a  time.  The  syringes 
ID  common  use  for  females  are  altogether  useless,  with  the  excep- 
tioii  of  that  of  Clark's.  A  more  simple  instrument,  and  one 
which  I  have  for  several  years  always  recommended  to  patients, 
u  an  daatic  gum  bag,  capable  of  holding  about  four  ounces, 
altacbed  to  a  pewter  pipe  of  four  or  five  inches  in  length,  and  of 
ifae  circnmference  of  a  common  clyster  pipe,  the  end- being 
•ligfatly  bulbed  and  peribrated  with  four  or  five  small  holes.* 

Combined  widi  the  above  tonic  plan,  the  p^eot  must  wear  a 
broadbandage  over  the  abdomen.  It  ought  to  be  tightest  at  the 
bottom,  in  order  that  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  may  be  relieved  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  pressure  of  the  intestines.  The  ad- 
justment of  a  suitable  bandage  is  of  the  utmost  importance  j  so 
much  so,  that  we  shall  frequently  find  the  best  directed  efforts 
fait  when  ibis  is  neglected. 

Persevering  in  these  means,  (here  are  very  few  cases  of  pro- 
lapsus,  following  parturition,  which  will  not  be  efieclually 
relieved  in  a  short  time;  il^  however,  the  complaint  ^ould 
continoe,  we  must  make  use  of  some  mechanical  contrivance, 
in  order  to  support  the  parts  in  their  natural  situatioa.  For 
this  important  purpose,  the  pessary  hereafter  to  be  descri- 
bed will,  perhaps,  answer  better  thau  any  other  in  use. 

Seeing,  then,  that  the  too  early  rising  after  delivery  is 
a  frequent  cause  of  the  complaint,  it  is  certainly  of  great 
importance  that  the  obstetrical  practitioner,  in  every  instance 
where  the  least  predisposition  exists  in  the  constitution  of  his 
patient,'  should  insist  on  a  stricter  and  longer  confinentent  than 
usual,  so  that  the  uterus  may  get  reduced  to  its  tiatural  site 
before  much  exercise  is  allowed;  by  this  dmple  precaution,  I 
am  confident,  many  .cases  of  prolapsus  might  be  prevented. 

Secondly.  When  tbe  disease  arises  from  leacorrboea,  and 
otbfr  weakening  discharges,  together  with  a  predisposed  habit 
of  body,  we  shall  find  the  complaint,  under  ibese  circumstances, 
of  all  others,  most  difiScult  of  cure.  As  these  symptoms,  gene- 
rally, arise  from  or  depend  on  somederangcmentof  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  or  on  some  deficiency  of  the  secretions,  and,  most 
probably,  that  of  the  bile ;  the  treatment  ought  to  be  commenced 
with  such  medicines,  diet,  and  exercise,  as  will  have  a  tendency 
to  restore  the  general  health  of  the  paUent ;  while,  at  the  same 


*  Tbew  iBitruments  are  sold  by  Patrick  Dictde,  Druggist,  Stc,  as 
Broadway. 
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ttoK,  we  mnst  be  parUcuIar  to  correct  the  morbid  secretimu  of 
tlie  parts. 

Of  the  medicines,  1  tiave  found  that  alterative  doses  ofaier- 
cory,  every'  nigbt,  or  every  other  night,  and  bitters  combined 
with  laxatives,  in  the  form  of  watery  mfnsion,  taken  twice  or 
three  lunes  aday,  have  produced  the  best  effecU;  indeed  the 
amendment  I  have  witnessed  from  a  perseverance  in  these  reme- 
dies, is  truly  astonishing,  far  surpassing  any  thing  which  cooU 
have  been  anticipated,  or  expected  from  the  usual  coarse  of  bark 
and  wine. 

The  diet  ougbt  to  be  light  and  noorisbing,  adapted  to  the. 
state  and  powers  of  digestion  at  the  time  ;  for,  to  burden  a  debi- 
litated stomach  with  strong,  indigestible  food,  would  only  have 
a  tendency  to  increase  its  weakness,  and  thereby  aggravate 
every  evil  under  which  the  patient  laboured.  It  is  more  agree- 
able to  sound  reason,  to  let  the  food  consist  of  such  materials, 
and  be  in  such  quantities  only,  as  will  dt  easy ;  and  should  feven 
less  be  taken  than  could  be  digested,  instead  of  retarding,  it 
would  promote  the  recovery  of  the  patient,  as  the  stomach  would 
sooner  be  restored  to  a  healthy  action. 

When  any  part  of  the  body  is  weakened  or  relaxed,  it  ap- 
pears necessary  that  the  individual  should  take  exercise  of  some 
kiad,  proportioned  to  the  age,  situation  in  life,  and  pecuUar 
circnmstances  of  the  patient.  Although  rest  in  a  horiiontal 
position  has  been  strictly  enjoined  in  the  preceding  pages,  it  is 
to  be  understood  ia  reference  chiefly  to  diose  cases  where  an 
inflammatory  action  exists  in  the  parts  ;  but,  when  the  complunt 
arises  from  weakness  and  relaxation,  I  am  pretty  certain  that 
confinement  would  only  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  dispou- 
tion  to  die  disease.  The  patient  onght,  therefore,  to  take 
exerdte,  proportioned  to  her  age,  strength,  and  state  of  body ; 
e.  R.,  walking,  riding,  sailing,  or  any  other  kind  of  exertioo 
which  does  not  fatigne  too  much,  will  be  pn^r. 

As  the  discharge  from  the  vagina  is,  generally,  pretty  pro- 
mise, it  will  particularly  claim  onr  attention.  Cold  injections, 
of  a  solution  of  some  of  the  metallic  salts,  or  a  decoction  of  oak 
bark,  &,c.,  may  be  used  with  very  great  advantage ;  for,  be- 
ndes  tb«r  effect  in  suppressing  the  discharge,  they  have  a  happy 
tendency  to  contract  and  impart  tone  to  the  parts.  Cold  batl^ 
ing  may,  also,  upon  the  same  principle,  be  used,  and  ougbt 
seldom  to  be  omitted,  except  when  the  symptoms,  or  die 
severity  of  the  weather,  render  it  improper.  In  the  winter 
season,  sponging  the  back,  hips,  and  thighs,  with  cold  water, 
or  salt  and  water,  may  be  used  as  a  substitute. 

The  abdominal  buidage  is  oi  greater  importance  in  this 
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species  of  prolapsus,  than  in  any  other ;  for,  as  we  have  alreadj 
seen  that  the  disease  arises  from,  or  depends,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, on  relaxation  of  (be  pelvic  viEcera ;  therefore,  too  much 
care  cannot  be  taken  in  its  application,  in  order  to  preserve 
that  cavity  from  the  weight  of  the  organs  above. 

When  the  predispo»ng  and  exciting  causes  have  been  remo- 
ved, and  tlie  discharge,  in  some  measure,  corrected;  unless  an 
immediate  amendment  follows,  the  pessary  ought  to  be  used ; 
and,  if  persevered  with,  in  conjunction  with  the  above  meant, 
the  majority  of  cases  of  prolapsus  will  be  cured,  and  the  rest 
very  materially  relieved.  . 

Thirdly.  In  those  cases  which  have  arisen  from  loo  great  an 
oIHhx  of  blood  to  the  parts,  such  as  in  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  womb,  <S:c.,  our  first  step  will  be  to  subdue  that  action  by 
the  use  of  proper  depleting  remedies ;  and  here  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  observe,  that  when  general  bleeding  is  thought  inadmis- 
sible, leeches,  in  sufficient  number,  applied  to  the  ostium  vaginse, 
will  have  a  most  liappy  etiect.  After  the  cause  or  causes  have 
been  removed,  the  general  course  of  treatment  as  before  pointed 
out,  must  be  pursued,  vaiying  it,  however,  from  time  to  Ume, 
as  circumstances  require. 

Fourthly.  When  prolapsus  is  induced  from  a  fall  or  contu- 
sion, Slc,  particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  local  injury ; 
tlie  same  as  if  it  had  been  received  in  any  other  important  part 
of  the  body ;  and  it  is  very  probable,  that  by  the  time  the 
patient  has  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  accident,  the  pro- 
lapsus will  be  greatly  mitigated.  Should  that  not  be  the  case, 
it  will  be  proper  lo  make  use  of  astringent  and  other  tonic 
remedies,  as  before  advised,  together  with  a  more  immediate 
support  of  (he  parte,  by  the  use  of  the  pessary.  I  would  jnft 
remark,  (hat  prolapsus  occasioned  by  external  injury,  is  much 
more  likely  to  be  permanently  cured,  than  from  any  other  cause. 

Lastly.  lu  the  treatment  of  external  prolapsus,  onr  attention 
will  naturally  be  directed,  in  the  first  place,  to  examiue  the 
state  of  the  bladder  and  rectum ;  and  afterwards  to  the  tnmour 
itself,  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  in  a  fit  state  for  reduction.  For, 
should  there  be  nnich  inflammation,  or  perhaps  ulceration,  it 
would  be  iifiproper  to  attempt  it,  until  such  disease  ia  somewhat 
corrected,  by  the  use  of  proper  remedies;  such  as  bleeding,  lax- 
atives, fomentations,  opiates,  &lc.  If  adhesion  should  have  ta- 
ken place  to  any  extent,  between  the  tumour  and  the  surround- 
ing parts,  all  attempts  to  replace  the  prolapsus  would  be  im- 
proper ;  for,  in  such  a  case,  we  should  have  to  content  ourselves 
with  a  palliative  mode  of  treatment.  Bui,  supporiog  the  prti- 
lapsns  be  in  a  fit  state  for  reduclion,  the  operalioQ'  Might  imme- 
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diately  to  be  attempted  ;  and,  if  successful,  die  womb  roust  be 
kept  in  its  place  with  iix  assistance  of  a  large  pessary.  Tbe 
patient  should  afterwards  be  confined  some  days  to  her  bed,  or 
at  least  until  sucfi  time  as  the  irritation  has  ceased ;  after  which, 
tbe  case  may  be  treated  agreeably  to  the  foregoing  prindples.  - 

The  instrument  which  has  been  alluded  to  for  supporting  a 
prolapsus  of  the  won)b,  and  the  one  which  I  have  bad  the  ho- 
nour to  introduce  into  practice,  is  of  a  globular  simpc.  A  bag 
of  elastic  gum,  of  a  suitable  size,  is  secured  perfectly  Bir  .tight  to 
a  lube  of  ivory  and  silver ;  the  tnbe  contains  a  valvular  mechan- 
ism, capable  of  retaining  such  quantity  of  air  as  may  be  intro- 
duced ioterthe  bag,  which  is  done  by  means  of  other  tubes  and 
a  large  elastic  bottle ;  so  that  the  pessary  may,  with  the  great-  ' 
est  ease,  be  either  inflated  or  exhausted  aAer  it  b  introduced  in- 
to the  vagina.  By  a  reference  to  the  plate  and  explanatiou,  a 
better  idea  of  its  principle  may  be  gathered,  than  from  any 
other  description. 

The  advantages  of  w  globular  pessary  have  been  universally 
admitted,  particularly  for  protracted  cases;  but  the  chief  objec- 
tion to  their  more  general  adoption  has  been,  I  believe,  owing 
to  the  pain  and  difficulty  always  experienced  on  their  being  in- 
troduced. This  difficulty  is  now  happily  obviated ;  inasmncb 
as  theinilalion  and  exhaustion  are  always  performed  while  in  tbe 
vagina;  besides,  one  of  large  dimensions  is  just  as  easily  ap- 
plied as  a  smaller  one.  Another,  and  what  will  be  esteemed  a 
great  advantage,  over  all  other  instruments  for  a  like  purpose, 
is,  that  tbe  patieiit,  from  a  kw  words  of  instruction,  can  leam. 
to  introduce  and  withdraw  it  herself,  and  that  too  without  one 
particle  of  pain. 

It  is  necessary,  in  the  use  of  tills,  and  other  globular  pessa- 
ries, to  remove  them  during  menstruation  ;  but  some  advantage- 
would  be  derived  from  doing  it  oflener ;  say  once  a  week.  This- 
would  afTord  an  opportunity  to  make  use  of  astringent  injections,, 
■o  essentially  necessary  in  restraining  the  discharge,  whicb> 
oftentimes  is  troublesome;  as  well  as  fur  (he  purpose  of  causing 
the  relaxed  parts  to  contract ;  so  that  the  size  of  the  instrument 
might  he  diminished  from  time  to  time,  till  at  last  it  could  be- 
Aspensed  witli  altogether. 

EXPLANATION    OF  THE   PLATE.    ■ 

F^-  1.  The  pessary,' 

Fig.  2.  A  brass  tube,  (a)  screws  into  tbe  opening  of  the* 
pessary,  as  it  represented  at  (A)  fig.  5,  to  pushi  back  the  valve, 
fig.  6,  for  the  adinUsioitsf  air  into  the  bag ;  {&}'  a  stc^t-cock. 
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Fig-  3.  A  bent  tube,  to  be  connected  with  fig.  2  at  (c),  and 
fig^  4  at  (e) ;  each  ead  fits  perfectly  air  tight. 

Fig.  4.  The  iafiating  bag,  {(^  the  stop-cock,  (e)  to  recrive 
the  end  of  fig.  3. 

Figi.  5.  A  section  of  the  pessary  tabe.  It  is  about  1-2  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  1-2  long ;  the  silver  end  (/)  screws  on  to 
the  ivory  tube  {g)  at  (m) ;  (A)  the  opeai|ig  to  receive  the  end 
(a)  of  fig.  2;  (i)  IS  intended  to  represent  a  thin  layer  of  cork 
.  within  the  silver  end  or  cap :  the  valve  acting  against  it,  renders 
the  instmnient  completely  air  tight ;  (i)  shows  the  bore  of  the 
tube,  which  is  about  1-4  of  an  inch  in  diameter — it  contains  the 
valve  and  'spring  ;  (/)  represents  the  opposite  end,  with  several 
small  perforations  in  it. 

F^g.  6.    The  valve,  which  IB  made  of  ivory.     - 

Fig.  7.    The  spiral  spring,  of  silver  wire. 

Directiont  for  itt  AppUeation. 
Take  Ibe  brass  tube,  fig.  2,  and  screw  it  into  the  pessary,  to 
open  the  valve ;  then  expel  the  air  by  grasping  the  bag,  and  if 
the  stop  be  turned,  the  bag  will  remain  flaccid.  In  this  state, 
the  instrument  is  to  be  introduced  iuto  the  vagina  ;  when  this  is 
done,  re-turn  the  stop,  and  connect  the  inflating  bag  (o  the  tube 
already  in  the  pessary,  by  means  of  the  bent  one,  fig.  3.  The 
pessary  can  now  be  easily  inflated  by  grasping  the  large  bag, 
and  while  in  the  act  of  doing  so,  before  the  hand  is  removed, 
turn  the  stop  of  fig.  2,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  air.  The 
tubes,  then,  may  be  separately  taken  away,  and  the  pessary  will 
be  left  behind  filled  witli  air.  To  withdraw  it,  the  tube  may  be 
applied,  as  before,  to  push  back  the  valve,  and  this  is  generally 
sufficient  .to  allow  of  the  instrument's  being  easily  withdrawn  ; 
but,  should  any  difficulty  arise,  the  inflating  bag  may  be  con- 
necled,  having  the  air  previously  expelled,  and  in  a  moment  the 
pessary  will  be  exhausted,  when  its  removal  can,  without  pain, 
be  accomplished. 


Art.  IV. — Obtervationx  on  Emetics.      By  H.  T.  JoDSOPf, 
M.  D.,  of  New-York. 

I^  the  animal  economy,  the  stomach  is  an  organ  of  the  first 
importance.  Those  functions  by  which  man  is  enabled  to  pre- 
serve bis  individual  existence,  are  commenced  in  this  viscus. 
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Digestion,  the  first  in  liie  series  of  assimilating  functions,  here 
begins.  On  this  organ  the  impressions  of  man;  diseases  are 
priinarily  made,  and  to  it  are  our  remedies  chiefly  applied. — 
The  peculiar  action  of  the  stomach,  of  which  in  a  remedial  point 
of  view  we  propose  to  treat,  is  excited  by  a  class  of  medicines 
bearing  the  name  of  emetics.  The  effects  of  this  class  of  me- 
dicinal agents  are  so  extensive,  and  their  benefits  so  interesting, 
that  we  shall  be  justified  in  contemplating  them  vith  some  de- 
gree of  minuteness. 

The  modus  operandi  of  emetics  has  engaged  the  attention, 
and  elicited  the  genius  of  distinguished  medical  men  so  fre- 
quently, that  scarcely  a  conjecture  can  be  offered,  or  an  opi- 
nion hazarded,  which  has  not  been  anticipated.  Some  have  re- 
garded them  as  stimulants,  while  others  have  thought  they  di- 
mimsbed  eicitemenl.  No  one  has  satisfactorily  explained  the 
inversion  of  the  usual  action  of  the  stomach  ;  nor  perhaps  is  this 
a  matter  of  much  importance.  Facts  are  of  more  v^ue  than 
speculations.  Though  we  cannot  fully  understand  this  process, 
it  is  no  more  obscure  than  the  pathology  of  many  diseases. 
We  should  be  content  to  sidvance  by  slow  degrees  towards  the 
height  of  our  physiological  and  pathological  investigations,  and 
to  practise  according  to  the  light  we  possess,  and  the  informa- 
tion we  enjoy. 

Emesis  is  produced  not  only  by  medicines  of  a  specific  na- 
ture, but  by  several  modes  of  gestation,  such  as  sailing,  swing- 
ing, and  even  riding.  An  association  of  ideas  often  gives  rise 
to  vonuting.  These  causes  probably  first  act  npon  the  brain, 
and  especially,  if  we  may  credit  Phrenology,  by  an  affection  of 
the  oi^an  of  weight  inducing  dizxtness  and  vertigo,  and  ever- 
uon  of  the  stomach  by  sympathy.  This  is  as  plausible  a  solu 
lion  as  any  I  remember  to  have  seen.  The  inversion,  in  what 
manner  soever  produced,  extends  to  the  duodenum,  and  some- 
times to  the  lower  portions  of  the  small  intestines.  Tbe  contents 
of  the  glall-bladder  and  biliary  ducts  are  often  evacuated,  and 
tfana  emeticB  promote  the  secretion  of  the  bile,  and  assist  iii  its 
diichai^. 

The  stomach  is  the  seat  or  centre  of  many  and  powerful  sym- 
pathies. I  have  long  believed  that  sympathy  of  distant  parts 
may  be  traced  by  the  nerves,  though  this  has  been  denied  by 
■ooie  of  the  most  strenuous  advocates  of  the  doctrines  of  synt- 

Stbetic  action  ;  and  since  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Charles  Bell, 
.  Hagendie,  and  others,  in  this  interesting  part  of  anatomy, 
light  has  arisen  in  obscurity,  and  wliat  before  was  reasonable 
conjecture,  is  now  i>econie  demonstrable  certainty. 

The  stomach  is  in  sympathy — first  with  tlie  brain.  The  inti- 
mate connexion  between  the  head  and  this  organ  is  perceived  cal, 
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in  the  pain  of  (lie  former  consequeat  to  disease  in  the  Uiter.  It 
is  likewise  manifest  iu  iheharmony  between  the  due  and  rc-gultir 
performaoce  of  the  fanctioiis  of  Uie  stomach,  and  cheerful- 
ness  and  serenity  of  mind.  The  association  is  also  apparent  in 
the  effects  of  diffusible  stimuli,  &nd  of  narcotics,  taken  into 
the  stomach,  on  the  intellectual  faculties.  Many  diseases^  which 
are  commonly  referred  to  the  brain  as  primary  affections  of  it, 
originate  iu  the  stomach,  or  at  least  are  intimately  connected 
with  it.  Those  which  are  called  nervoia,  have  their  seat  in  the 
alimeataiy  canal,  or  in  the  ganglia  of  the  nerves  which  supply 
these  parts. 

Secondly — the  stomach  sympathises  with  the  viscera  nf  the  - 
thorax.  It  is  well  known  that  many  coughs  and  apparent  af- 
fections of  the  lungs  and  bronchiee  arise  from  the  state  of  the 
stomach  and  collateral  viscera ;  and  are  best  removed  by  reme- 
dies directed  to  those  parts  which  are  not  supposed  to  exert  any 
speciflc  action  on  the  thoracic  viscera.  The  pulsations  of  the 
heart  and  arterial  system  generally  are  sensibly  affected  by  the 
condition  of  the  stomach.  Nausea  diminishes  these  pulsations 
both  in  frequency  and  force.  Excitation  of  the  stomach  exalts 
thpm.  Witness  also  the  operation  of  digitalis,  prussic  acid,  and 
4>ther  narcotic  substances,  on  the  heart. 

Thirdly — with  the  neighbouring  abdominal  viscera.  The 
sympathy  between  all  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  is  too  ob- 
Ymus  to  require  any  detail.  The  great  sympathetic  nerve  with 
its  numerous  ganglia,  may  be  regarded  as  tlie  bond  of  union 
and  of  harmony  between  all  the  assimilating  functions.  The 
'{fastro-pulmooary  mucous  membrane  is  associated  in  all  its  phy- 
siological operations  in  health  ;  and  therefore  iu  disease  we  may 
i«xpect  to  find  its  patholofpcal  sympathies  no  less  obvious.  This 
system  of  nerves,  together  with  the  par-vagum,  pervades  all  its 
ramifications. 

Fourthly — with  the  contents  of  the  male  and  female~~pel^s. 
"The  diseases  of  these  organs  affect  the  appetite,  and  the  medi- 
.cinea  employed  to  relieve  or  cure  them,  fint  act  on  the  stomach, 
b'  Fifthly — with  the  capillary  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  skin. 
There  is  a  close  connexion  between  the  state  of  perspiration 
;SDd  the  healthy  performance  of  the  digestive  functions.  Dia- 
phoresis is  excited  by  medicinal  substances  of  a  certain  kind  re- 
.ceived  into  the  stomach,  and  cutaneous  refrigeration  follows  the 
exhibition  of  other  articles. 

Sixtlily — tlie  stomach  is  in  sympathy  with  the  absorbent  ves- 
sels, and  with  the  exhalent  arteries.  Emetics  promote  absorp- 
tion. The  veins  also  are  stimulated  by  stimulating  the  stomach. 
'Th«ir  action  is  also  altered  by  nausea. 
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Seventhly,  and  lastly — we  may  say,  that  the  stomach  U  'a«- 
socialed  directly  or  remotely,  with  every  part  of  the  system,  and 
vice  versa.  Il  seems  to  be  the  centre  of  organic  motion,  ori  as 
Professor  Chapman  styles  it,  "  the  throne  of  the  vital  principle." 
Snough,  at  any  rate,  has  been  adduced  to  prove  the  assertion 
with  which  we  commenced — namely,  that  it  is  an  organ  of  the 
first  importance  in  the  animal  m^^nisetion. 

Having  indulged  in  the  preliminary  view  of  the  sympathetic 
connexions  of  the  stomach,  we  now  relom  to  the  subject  of 
emetics,  and  premise  the  remark,  that  much  difference  may  be 
observed  with  respect  to  the  comparative  ease  and  fiidlity  with 
which  persons  of  varied  constitutions  discbarge  the  contents  of 
the  stomach.  Emetics  di^r  in  kind,  and  each  Eeems  to  possess 
properties  peculiar  to  itself.  Thus  different  indications  may  be 
fulfilled  by  a  choice  of  articles.  Some  discrimination  it  reqoi- 
nle.  Where  a  poison  has  been  swallowed,  and  the  speedy  dis- 
charge of  it  is  required,  sulphas  linci,  or  sulphas  cupri,  would 
be  chosen  ;  whereas  if  we  wished  merely  to  evacuate  the  usual 
coatents  of  the  stomach,  tartarited  autimony  or  ipcrcactiaaha 
would  be  sufficiently  active. 

From  the  direct,  powerful,  and  exteouve  Bympathy  of  the 
■lonMch  with  all  parts  of  the  system,  we  perceive  that  ute  use  of 
emetics  must  be  nearly  commensurate  into  the  extent  of  disease 
itsel/^  at  least  in  many  of  its  forms  or  modifications.  There  u 
a  difficulty,  however,  in  designaUng  the  diseases  in  which  em^ 
iis  may  prove  tisefiil,  arinng  from  this  circumstance,  namely, 
the  treatment  of  them  must  vaiy  as  their  symptoms  vary.  By 
no  means  do  1  wish  to  be  understood  as  undervaluing  other 
mediciiies,  because  1  do  not  dwell  upon  or  even  mention  them. 
Disease  may  undoubtedly  be  combated  by  various  and  diverse 
weapons,  both  offensive  and  defensive.  I  intend,  however,  to 
confine  myself  to  emetics  at  the  present  time,  and  to  nodce  other 
methods  of  warfare  only  incidentally. 

When  any  noxious  matter  has  been  received  into  the  stomach, 
aneBKtic  is  the  most  convenient  means  of  discharging  it,  and 
sbotdd  neyer  be  delayed.  If  the  stomach-pump  is  at  hand,  a 
skiUiiluseof  that  also  will  co-operate.  Perhaps  theact  of  vomit- 
ing is  also  useful,  independently  of  the  mere  evacuation.  Somf 
narcodc  substances  are  removed  with  difficulty ;  still  tlie  attempt 
should  be  persevered  in,  and  at  all  events  the  operation  cannot 
do  harm.  It  has  been  suggested  by  some  ingenious  authors, 
and  the  c^ioion  is  very  plausible,  that  infectious  and  pestilen- 
tial fevers  first  originate  in  the  stomach ;  and  vomiting  has  been 
proposed  as  a  ptdpable  means  of  disturbing  and  even  ofdestroy- 
iog  morbid  action  there,  previously  to  the  system  becoming  sym- 
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pathetically  afiected.  Whetlier  the  practice  has  ever  beeo  soe- 
cesafiil  is  more  than  I  know.  It  is  doubtful  whetlier  specific 
diseases,  such  as  typhus,  can  be  so  arrested.  The  late  Profes- 
sor N.  Smith  thougJit  they  could  not.  Much  diversity  of  opi- 
nioo  remaiasoD  this  subject,  as  well  as  on  the  contagious  nature 
of  that  aod  of  other  fevers.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  typhus  is  a  oKre  state  of  fever,  as  is  thought  by 
s«Nne ;  nor  have  I  seen  active  treatment  avail  in  that  disease. 
I  cannot  persuade  myself  to  pass  from  this  subject,  without  a 
tribute  of  respect  to  that  great  man.  As  his  treatment  of  typhus 
fever  was  so  inert,  an  impression  has  arisen  in  the  minds  of  some, 
thn  sach  was  his  general  practice.  On  the  contrary,^ his  pre- 
scriptions in  other  diseases  were  bold,  energetic,  and  mostly 
ori^nal.  His  were  the  eagle-eye,  the  comprehensive  genius, 
the  profound  judgment,  the  benevolent  heart. 

When  speaking  of  the  sympathies  of  die  stomach  with  the 
brain,  I  remarked  that  some  of  those  diseases,  which  usually 
are  attributed  to  the  latter  organ,  as  idiopathic  aflecdmis  of  it, 
were  closely  connected  with  the  former,  and  oAenOmes  depen- 
dent upon  iu  I  referred  more  particularly  to  mania  and  apo- 
plexy. This  is  no  new  opinion;  and  the  last-mentioned  disease 
IS  known  to  be  caused  by  improper  food,  indigestible  suppers, 
especially  milk,  and  other  ingesta,  which  must  necessarily  act 
on  the  stomach  previously  to  the  apoplectic  symptoms.  While, 
however,  this  is  true,  it  appears  highly  probable  that  there  is  a 
peculiar  predisposition  in  the  brain  itself  to  this  disease.  In 
mauia,  likewise,  the  brain  or  its  membranes  are  disordered. 
The  immortal  soul  is  never  deranged.  The  material  organ  is 
in  fault.  An  indammalory  or  nervous  action,  essentially  differ- 
ent from  that  of  bealtiiy  excitement,  is  induced.  Nevertheless, 
lliere  is  a  connexion  between  this  morbid  action  or  state  and  the 
abdominal  viscera.  To  the  slomacb  our  remedies  must  be 
chiefly  directed.  Vomiting,  either  spontaneous  or  excited  by 
emetics,  has  proved  useful  in  both  complaints. 

In  nervous  aod  sick  headaches,  and  in  painful  aflections  of 
the  nerves  of  the  face,  in  neuralgia  and  wandering  pains  of  un- 
certun  character,  in  disorder  of  the  functions  of  the  great  gan- 
glionic nerve,  and  of  the  par-vagum,  emesis  is  frequently  our 
only  reliance,  and  seldom  will  our  confidence  in  it  be  misplaced. 
Tooth-ache,  when  it  is  not  advisable  to  extract  the  tooth,  is  of- 
ten relieved  by  the  operation  of  vomiting.  Repeatedly  have  I 
seen  it  useful  in  such  cases.  Such  local  distress  many  times  de- 
pends upon  irritation  in  the  priniEc  viie ;  and  if  locally  removed, 
some  other  part  suffers  in  its  turn. 

There  is  an  inlimate  dependence  between  the  stomach  aod 
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te  orgui  of  viaion.  Ophthalmia  is  benefited  by  emeUcs,  and 
umurosis  is  relieved,  if  relieved  at  all,  by  puking  and  alterative 
medicine.  This  is  recommended  by  Chapntan,  Good,  and  Aber- 
nethy.  A  snddcn  restoration  to  sight  haf  followed  and  even 
■ccpmpaoied  the  emetic  operation.  Weakness  of  sight  some- 
times arises  from  undue  and  improper  excitement  of  the  genital 
prgans.  If  the  medical  adviser  is  not  apprised  of  this  drcuia- 
■tance,  he  vill  prescribe  to  no  purpose. 

In  asthma,  an  emetic  is  serviceable,  and  if  taken  in  the  even- 
ing, will  prevent,  in  many  cases,  an  attack  during  the  night. 

After  the  lanoett  emetics  should  be  exhihited,  and  form  part 
of  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  in  pneumonia.  Particularly  are 
they  beneficiid  in  that  form  of  thoracic  inflammation  called  pneo- 
monift-noUia.  Just  as  effusion  into  the  cells  of  the  bronchice 
ii  expected  to  occur,  recognised  by  the  respiration  becommg 
■my  much  impeded,  the  pulse  soft  and  flowing,  and  an  abate- 
ment of  the  inflammalory  symptoms,  a  medicine  ii  reqoired  to 
act  as  an  emetic;  a  deobstruent,  and  an  expectorant  Such  a 
medidue  we  possess  in  sanguinaria  canadensis.  Its  administrft- 
Uon  is  matter  of  importance. 

In  phthisis  polmonalis,  a  course  of  vomits  is  often  of  very 
evident  nlility.  Would  not  a  persevering  use  of  emetics,  ac- 
conqianied  with  blbters,  do  as  much  towards  overcoming  tUs 
fbrmidable  destroyer,  as  any  plan  of  treatment ;  and  in  pursuing 
it  would  we  not  give  the  patient  his  chance  for  life  ?  Tartarized 
■nliiDony  may  be  administered,  either  in  full  doses  to  excite  ac- 
tive vomiting,  or  in  smaller  portions  to  keep  up  a  constant  nau- 
«ea.  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  would  be  a  distressing  plan  of 
treatment,  but  we  should  recollect  we  are  here  contending  with  ua 
(^Mtinate,  aswellasaninsidiousenemy,  that  will  not  be  dislodged 
hy  pectoral  emulsions  or  cough  drops !  ]  am  aware  that  a  difler- 
eoce  of  opinion  prevails  respecting  this  disease  and  its  proper 
treatment.  Depletion  and  tonics,  full  diet  and  abstinence,  have 
dieir  respective  votaries.  Judgment,  as  in  other  cases,  should 
be  exercised.  Exclutives  are  seldom  unprejudiced.  The  prac- 
titioner is  frequently  required  tb  lay  aside  all  bias,  and  to  part 
with  many  preconceived  opinions ;  and  he  is  a  wise  man  who  is 
not  ashamed  to  confess  his  errors  and  to  reform  his  practira. 

Tliecroupdemandsenieticsialargedoses.  Tartamed antimo- 
ny acta  more  on  the  mucous  membrane  than  other  article*  of  tUa 
(JJm,  and  should,  therefore,  be  selected  in  this  disease.  We 
ought  to  give  two,  tbt«e,  or  ux  grains,  according  to  the  age  of  tbt 
patient,  ud  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms.  Here  we  tksign,  if 
possible,  to  destroy  diseased  action  at  a  blow,  and  we  shoold  re- 
member a  Htall  dote  will  not  accMopUsh  this  deuga.    A  snuU 
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dose  is  useless.  It  is  an  unfortuiiate  circumstance  wlicn  a  cti- 
lliartic  has  liecn  adminictered  previously  tfl  an  emetic,  for  it  will 
sometimes  prevent  its  due  operation.  Aflerwards  give  seneka- 
■Dakeroot  and  calomel,  and  other  remedies. 

Catarrh,  and  other  functioual  disorders  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, should  be  treated,  in  their  forming  stage  and  in  their 
decline  by  emetics.  Most  of  the  disorders  of  the  respiratory 
Bystem,  are  benefited  by  the  same  remedy. 

At  the  commencement  of  fevers,  emetics  should  be  employ- 
ed, and  during  their  progress,  and  even  in  convalescence,  their 
uie,  though  less  obviously  demanded,  is  no  less  beneficial.  Eme- 
tics sometimes,  we  are  assured,  destroy  iDtenoittent  fevers  at 
their  onset,  or  if  not  so  successful,  prepare  the  system  for  the 
exhibition  of  tonics.  Remittent  fever,  especially  if  attended 
with  derangement  of  the  biliary  apparatus,  requires  active  vomit- 
ing. Every  case  of  typhus  does  not  call  for  emetic  medicinr, 
but  some  cases  do,  and  then  ipecacuanha  is  the  best.  TartariEed 
inlimony  produces  too  much  prostration.  In  tlie  disease  which 
,  prevailed  in  our  city  in  1622,  and  which  was  denominated  yel- 
low fever,  I  used  emetics  with  signal  advantage,  nor  did  I  see 
anyevil  result  from  their  administration.  I  am  far,  however, 
from  recommending  their  indiscriminate  employment  in  the 
yellow  fever.  It  seemi  to  require  different  treatment,  as  it  pre- 
vails in  different  places  and  at  diflerent  times. 

Gout  originates  in  the  stomach,  and  is  much  of  a  gastric  lUs- 
ease.  Were  it  allowable  to  speculate,  I  should  say  emetics 
would  occasionally  be  of  service. 

As  for  rheumatism,  I  fear  they  would  have  to  retire  from  the 
combat.  They  are  sometimes  good  preparatives  for  other 
remedies.  Nothing  equals  a  combination  of  calomel  and  opium, 
or  Dover's  powder,  in  this  painfid  and  vexations  eomphunt. 

In  eruptive  diseases,  emetics  are  peculiarly  important,  and 
tbor  beneficial  operation  is  clearly  ascertained  and  well  under- 
stood. In  rosalia,  or  scarlet  fever,  their  use  is  no  leu  cleariy 
indicated.  In  one  case  dnring  the  past  winter,  I  gave  ipe- 
cacuanha, and  needed  no  other  medicine.  Aphtha,  and  the  variona 
eruptions  of  children  and  of  adults,  require  the  usual  attention 
to  the  first  passages. 

Nausea  has  a  tendency  to  lessen  the  force  of  arterial  excite- 
ment ;  hence  the  utility  of  oanseating  doses  of  emetic  drugs  in 
hsnnorrhages.  Vomiting,  perhaps,  in  certain  cases,  would  be 
of  advantage,  though  not  proper  in  all.  I  have  used  ipecacu- 
anha in  epistaxis  and  in  heemetemesis,  with  success.  Hiemor- 
rhage  may  depend  upon  sotne  discrepance  between  the  action  of 
the  veins  and  arteries,  and  in  this  case  emeus  would  restore 
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the  balance.  WarmUi,  a  recumbent  posture,  and  opium,  will 
Mimetinies  succeed,  when  cold  and  antiphlogistic  means  (ail: 
nervous  energy  is  deficient.  This  fact  is  worthy  of  observation. 
I  doubt  wbelfaer  a  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  takes  place  as  fre- 
quently as  is  supposed. 

Respecting  (Iropues,  it  is  jirobuble  that  nearly  every  case  of 
anasarea  and  of  ascites,  proceeds  from  an  unhealthy  state  of 
tome  of  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen.  Our  remedies  acton  those 
organs.  £metics.  Professor  Caldwell  tells  us,  oftentimes  relieve 
io  bydrolborax.  Other  authors,  however,  looli  upon  this  as 
ratber  too  venturesome  practice.  When  it  does  not  depend 
opon  organic  disease  of  tbe  heart  or  arteries,  it  may  be  allowa- 
ble to  prescribe  emetics  ;  but  in  such  cases  their  employment 
would  be  hazardous  in  the  extreme.  They  may  be  administer- 
ed in  anasarca  and  ascites  with  more  confidence.  A  speedy 
discharge  of  serous  fluid  has  been  known  to  follow  their  eihibi- 
lioD.  The  same  remark  is  true  of  local  dropsies,  indolent 
tumonrs,  be.  After  a  fair  trial  in  other  cases,  they  certainly 
have  failed. 

Sometimes,  emetics  do  good  in  dyspepsia  and  in  faypoch<Hi- 
driasis,  while  at  other  times  and  in  other  suies  of  the  stomach, 
tlwy  are  rather  injurious  than  beneficial.  I  am  unable  to  point 
out  what  are  the  peculiar  circumstances  and  symptoms  whicb 
reqniretbeir  operation.  Dysentery,  in  all  probabili^,  involves 
tbe  ttomach  in  the  intestinal  irritation  or  inflammation  of  whidi 
it  consists ;  and,  if  this  be  true,  we  see  how  mild  emetics  prove 
beneficial  at  its  commencemenL  Calomel  in  large  doses  is 
nsefbl.  Last  season,  1  had  a  case  of  dysentery  that  reusted  all 
medical  interference,  and  finally  recovered  spontaneously.  The 
patient  is  now  well. 

In  cholera,  emetics  are  reqoired,  and  In  obstinate  (fiatrhoea 
likewise.  In  colic  and  constipation  of  tbe  bowels,  Aey  are  oar 
best  resort.  After  their  operation,  if  calomel  and  other  catbar* 
tics  fail,  tbe  tincture  of  gum  guaiacum  with  landannm,  will  often 
Mcceed.  The  intestinal  tube  becomes  somewhat  paralyied,  and 
in  muscles  want  stimulating.  When  this  is  the  Case,  ordinary 
po^atives  disappoint  us. 

A  Aill  dote  of  tbe  above-mentioned  tincture  will  sometimes 
•arest  cholera  morbus  at  the  ontset.  In  jaundice,  during  tbe 
passage  of  biliaiy  or  renal  calculi,  emetics  should  not  be  ne- 
glected.    Tbey  freqnently  give  speedy  relief. 

Introsnsception  of  tbe  intestines  ii  a  disease  almost  intracta- 
ble, new  is  it  always  treated  in  the  most  reasonable  or  scientifit; 
manner.  The  symptoms  of  it,  when  it  occurs  in  the  small  intet- 
tinet,  are  constant  vomitbg,   great  irritation,  prostration  of 
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strength,  pain  of  the  abdomen,  coldnesa  of  the  extremities, 
wandering  motion  of  the  hands,  great  distress.  In  the  lai^ 
intesdoes,  the  symptoms  are  leas*  urgent,  the  dislress  is  lower 
down,  and  Bometimes  the  volvulus  can  be  lelt  by  the  finger,  and 
reduced.  Caihartics  should  be  avoided.  How  can  they  fail  to 
aggravate  the  complaint  i  Emesls  has  been  proposed  with  the 
design  of  inverting  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  boweb,  and  in 
this  maoner  to  withdraw  the  introsnscepted  portion.  I  think 
it  better  to  avoid  all  irritation,  give  laudanum,  and,  p«4iaps, 
nie  copious  injections  of  tepid  water.  1  have  dwelt  so  long 
upon  this  distressing  disease,  because  it  is  not  much  noticed 
in  elemenury  or  systematic  books.  It  i»  often  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  acute  hydrocephalus.  It  not  un&eqnently 
occurs  in  infancy. 

Convuluons,  especially  those  which  occur  in  io&ncy,  and 
those  which  depend  upon  improper  food,  or  a  disordered  state 
of  the  prime  vis,  are  speedily  and  efiectually  relieved  by 
vomiting,  the  warm  batb,  and  injections.  Tlie  whole  class  of 
nervous  diseases  require  attention  to  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
Hysteria  is  alleviated  by  active  vomiting.  Hooping  cough,  in 
comnmn  with  other  convulsive  affections,  and  diseases  ofthe 
mucous  memhraoes,  is  relieved  by  emesis.  The  employment 
of  emetics  in  epilepsy,  is  recommended  by  some  and  cottdemoed 
by  other  practitioners.  Dr.  Ives,  Professor  ofthe  Theory  and 
Practice  ofPhysic  in  Yale  College,  relies  chiefly  on  stramomum 
in  epilepsy,  while  Dr.  Chapman  speaks  more  favorably  of 
euKUcs.  In  amenorrhea,  and  other  derangements  ofthe  uterine 
functions,  the  use  of  emetics  is  worthy  of  regard.  Even  in  the 
last  stages  of  pregnancy,  emesis  is  not  always  prohibited,  though 
it  must  be  confessed,  it  is  not  commonly  recommended,  and  may 
be  somewhat  hazardous.  Nevertheless,  Judicious  practitioners 
have  assured  the  present  writer,  that,  when  symptoms  warranted, 
they  have  ventured  upon  their  exhibition,  and  that,  after  their  - 
operation,  their  patieuts  have  had  safe,  ^eedy,  and  happy  de- 
liveries. 

During  convalescence  from  acute  and  febrile  diseases,  our 
patients  many  times  have  more  appetite  than  discretion,  andfttun 
this  cause,  when  they  have  advanced  a  certain  way  towards  the 
attainment  of  health,  they  stop  and  even  retrograde.  Here  an 
emetic  will  remove  obstructions  to  their  passage,  and  aSord 
them  a  benevolent  furtherance  on  their  Journey.  This  I  have 
seen  exemplified  in  numerous  instances.  Indeed,  I  believe  I 
should  have  lost  a  valued  patient,  who  had  imprudently  vaA 
unadvisedly  taken  too  much  and  improper  food,  had  I  not  beoi 
at  hand,  and  given  her  a  full  dose-of  ipecacuanha.     She  had 
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nuik  into  a  comatose  stale,  and  was  approaching  the  bourn  of 
hki    The  relief  was  immediate  and  very  apparent. 

While  emetics  are  thns  extensively  useful,  there  arc  undoubt- 
edly many  cases  in  which  they  would  be  hurtful  and  dangerous. 
In  come  organic  afiections  and  malconformations,  in  aneurisms 
of  Ibe  large  arteries,  in  great  determination  of  blood  to  the  head, 
in  violent  inAantmation  of  the  viscera  of  the  thorax  or  abdomen, 
and,  peiiiapa,  in  some  other  circnmstances,  such  as  hernia, 
fivctwes,  be.,  they  should  be  studiously  avoided.  If  taken 
during  ibe  flow  of  the  caiemenia,  they  will  either  suppress  the 
^schaige,  or  render  it  very  profus^.  Inquiry,  therefore,  sbonid 
always  be  made  before  thdr  adminisa^tion.  Debility  may 
possibly  forUd  their  employment,  though  I  apprehend  this  will 
seldom  be  the  case.  "Emetics  do  not  cure  gastro-enterilis,  ex- 
cepting by  tbe  revnlsion  and  the  critical  evacuations  they  induce; 
tbeir  effect  is,  tberefore,  uncertain  in  slight  cases ;  and  in  severe 
ones,  tbey  are  always  dangerous,  because  they  never  fail  to 
aggravate,  when  they  do  not  succeed  in  subduing  it."  So  says 
M.  Brouseais.  If  fever  depend  upon  gastro-enteritis,  as  be 
affirms  it  does,  facts  are  certainly  against  bis  theory,  for  emetics 
oAen  give  relief  merely  by  exciting  a  new  action,  independendy 
of  the  evacuation  they  occasion,  and  without  causing  a  crisis. 
Ir  fever  is  necessarily  connected  with  local  inflammation,  tbat 
inflammation  is  essentiaUy  and  specifically  diflerent  from  phleg- 
mon.    In  pare  gastro-^nleritis,  emetics  are  improper. 

Ahbongh  it  is  proper  to  endeavor  to  discharge  foreigri  sub- 
stancei  of  a  deleterious  nature  from  tbe  stomach,  the  rule  is  not 
general.  I  once  saw  a  female,  who  in  a  paroxysm  of  insanity, 
swallowed  a  large  pair  of  scissors.  She  soon  became  emphyse- 
anatons.  The  coUectioo  of  air  passed  upwards  ou  the  right  side 
at  first,  and  in  that  state  she  came  into  tbe  presence  of  her 
Aiends.  One  half  of  her  &ce  was  now  distended,  and  particu- 
larly tbe  integuments  oflhe  eye.  She  told  the  cause.  Rapidly 
tbe  emphysema  extended  over  all  the  body,  and  she  died  from 
mffocabon.  On  dissection,  tbe  scissors  were  found  with  tbeir 
bandies  in  tbe  upper  orifice  of  the  stomach,  and  their  points  pass- 
ii^  throagh  tbe  Ksopbagus  into  the  lungs.  She  had  previously 
•wallowed  a  large  key  with  impunity. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  of  giving  emetics,  they  should  be 
given  in  solution,  either  in  one  draught  or  more.  In  catarrh, 
fever,  be.,  the  evening  is  tbe  preferable  time  for  their  exhibition, 
becansepnking  disposes  to  sleep,  and  determines  to  the  surface, 
which  are  desirable  effects.  In  intermittents,  they  should  be 
taken  some  time  before  the  expected  cold  stage.  The  patient 
sbould  avoid,  in  all  cases,  checking  perspiration,  or,  periiaps,  it 
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will  be  well  to  confine  him  to  bed.  Should  ire  wish  to  stop 
vomltiogi  and  allay  the  irritation  of  the  stomach,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  premise  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha,  and  follow  its 
operatioQ  with  some  aromatic  or  conlial.  Laudanum  Will  some- 
times BDSwer  this  purpose.  Carbonic  acid  gas,  taken  into  the 
■tonacb,  will  diminish  nausea.  We  may  likewise  employ  the 
warm  bath,  apply  external  irritants  to  the  region  of  the  stoinacb 
and  extremities,  and  stimulate  the  intesUnea. 

Emetics  do  not  seem  to  impair  the  appetite,  or  diminish  the 
digestive  powers ;  these  are  frequently  strong  and  vigorous  aAer 
emesiG.  The  frequent  repetition  of  them  has  been  said  to  ren- 
der the  stomach  liable  to  have  its  contents  expelled  by  trivial 
causes,  but  I  have  witnessed  no  efiect  of  the  kind. 

I  have  endeavored  to  point  out  some  of  the  abnormal  states 
of  the  system  in  which  emetic  medicines  are  betteficial,  and  to 
present  tome  views  of  their  method  of  operatiag.  On  a  review 
ef  tbe  subject,  we  perceive  that  they  are  extensively  useful  in  the 
CHie  or  alleviation  of  disease.  Perfaapa  tbey  are  too  much 
Delected  at  tbe  present  tine ;  and  thinking  ifais  to  be  tbe  case,  I 
have  purposed  rather  to  remind  the  pracationerj  and  to  convey 
practical  information  to  the  student  of  medicine,  then  to  record 
much  novel^,  or  adduce  striking  illustration.  There  are  con- 
tumal  innovations  in  science,  paitkularly  in  n>edical  sci«ice, 
some  of  which  are  manliest  improvements,  while  others  are  more 
problematical  in  tbnr  tendency.  We  are  no  enemies  to  the 
spirit  of  investigation,  no  opposers  of  the  progress  of  true 
knowledge.  Nor  are  we  disposed  to  inquire,  "  What  is  the 
reason  ibe  former  Umes  were  better  than  these  f"  We  do 
Qot  believe  tbey  were.  On  the  contrary,  when  we  consider  the 
advancement  of  chemistry,  the  better  knowledge  of  anatomy, 
tbe  increasing  light  of  physiology,  the  zealous  cultivation  of 
pathology,  with  idl  those  aids  which  freedom  of  thought  gives 
to  the  discovery  of  truth,  we  are  fully  persuaded  that  the  stu<ly 
of  medicme  has  rapidly  improved,  and  is  destined  to  receive  still 
farther  additions  of  light  and  of  knowledge,  in  principle  and 
practice.  It  is  not  in  theoretical  speculation  menly,  that  our 
science  has  advanced.  Were  we  to  compare  the  crude  and 
cumbersome  formularies  of  former  ages,  with  the  neat,  tbe  scien- 
tific, the  simple  prescriptions  of  modem  practice,  we  are  sure 
that  men  of  judgment  and  of  candor,  both  in  and  out  of  tbe 
prtrfession,  would  pronounce  a  verdict  in  favor  of  our  own 
times.  While  we  value  ancient  medical  writers  for  thm  accu- 
rate observatiou  and  carelul  collection  of  facts,  we  admire 
contemporary  authors  for  tlieic  patient  investigations  and  sim- 
plified practice.     We  can  render  the  tribute  of  praise  to  the 
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ies  of  antiquity,  without  worshipping  at  tfaeir  shrines,  or 
levareacing  tfaeir  reUcs.  Nor  do  we  approve  o(  those  who 
appear  desirous  to  retard  rather  than  to  advance  tlje  honor 
and  dignity  of  our  profession.  "He  most  of  all,"  says  Mr. 
John  Bell,  "  may  be  pardoned  an  overweening  love  of  Us  po- 
fegsion,  who  daily  sees  it  a  source  of  relief  from  pain,  from 
danger,  and  from  death  inevitable,  but  for  his  interposition  ;" 
to  which  I  will  add,  he  who  enlarges  the  bounds  of  knowledge, 
am&n  a  lasdng  benefit  upon  his  species,  promotes  hu  own 
happiness,  and  ensures  his  own  reputation. 


Art.  V. — Meteorciogicai  Report,  from  April  Ut,  1829,  to 
J^  Itt,  1830.  Stemmed  to  the  Medical  Sode^  of  tie 
CUytmd  Comi^ofNea-Tori.  By  John  Baxter.  M.  D., 
Ckmrman  of  ike  Meteorological  Committee. 

Thb  science  of'  the  phenomena  of  atmospherical  changes, 
oMwitbatanding  those  changes  are  such  as  are  appreciable  by 
onr  senses,  is  nevertheless  approximated  the  least  to  certain^. 
than  any  other ;  and  this  more  from  want  of  observation  proba- 
bly, than  from  want  of  the  means  of  ascertaining  them. 

The  changes  that  occur  in  our  climate  are  frequent,  sudden, 
and  nnmerods ;  their  pathological  infiuence  cannot,  dierefore, 
be  small,  although  habit  has  hardened  as  agunst  them  to  a  coo-' 
.   nderabte  degree. 

The  changes  that  are  appreciable,  may  be  considered  as  of 
five  kinds,  via. :  The  alterations  of  atmospherical  pressure  indt- 
caled  by  die  baroBKter ;  those  of  temperature,  measured  by  the 
tbermameiftr ;  those  which  take  place  in  the  agitations  of  the. 
atnosphere ;  those  produced  by  different  quantities  of  moisture ; 
and  those  by  difierent  quantities  of  electric  fluid.  The  wholeof 
which  phenomena,  attributable  to  change  ofplace,  and  new  com-, 
bioatioos  of  matter,  are  of  immense  importance  to  man  in  his 
bealthy  and  diseased  state. 

The  fact  that  the  pressure,  as  evinced  by  the  observations  with 
4ie  barometer,  is  never  the  same  for  24  hoars  at  a  time  in  onr 
climate,  is  one  of  no  small  importance.* 


•  It  is  ettablisbed  u  a  princ^le  by  Dsnieto— "  Thw  the  equ«l  b«ght  of 
the  barometeT,  in  every  aUuation  upon  the  surface  of  the  aptaere,  wu  de- 
TOL.  I.  9 
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It  bu  been  obserred  that  the  constant  operation  or  hent  at  the 
equator  prodaced  an  almost  constant  equal  pressure  of  about  SO 
incbeB  oit  the  barometrical  column,  and  that  in  consequence  of 
that  rarefaction  taking  place,  produced  by  the  actios  of  caloric 
on  matter,  and  especially  upon  aerial  bodies,  the  atmosphere 
was  raited  to  a  greater  extent  from  the  globe  at  that  part,  and 
therefore  the  aerial  fluid  being  deprived  of  caloric,  as  it  extends, 
would  press  towards  the  poles ;  in  consequence  of  this  and  the 
polar  condensation,  there  occurs  a  pressure  of  the  upper  strata 
northward  and  southward  :  but  the  condensation  of  the  air  at 
tiboM  extremities  producing  a  tendency  nearer  the  surface  to  fill 
ap  the  space  at  the'equator,  a  current  in  that  direc^oq,  i.  e.  from  the 
]»les  to  the  equator,  is  thus  produced.  This  would  be  constant,' 
equal,  and  unvarying-,  if  not  interrupted  by  numerous  causes ; 
and  weie  our  globe  smooth,  at  rest,  and  not  affected  by  other 
bodies,  it  wooM  be  the  case  :  but  the  motion  round  its  own  axis 
from  west  to  east  is  productive  of  a  counter  pressure  from  its  in- 
ertia  from  east  to  west;  and  thus  we  have  a  deflection  of  the  po- 
lar current  in  a  north-east  and  south  and  east  direction,  produ- 
chtg  the  trade  and  monsoon  winds  at  the  equator.  But  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  velocity,  as  we  approach  the  poles,  will  produce  a 
conseqaent  diminution  of  this  deflection ;  hence  we  have  one 
cause  of  variation,  which  however  would  be  trifling,  and  at  any 
rate  very  equal,  but  for  others.  Thus,  the  roughness  of  the  sur- 
&ce  from  lands,  and  their  unequal  and  varying  heights  opera- 
ting mechaDically,  their  changing  end  unequal  properties  in  re- 
gard to  temperature,  operating  chemically,  offer  obstacles  and 
interruptions  to  these  currents  close  to  the  surface,  producing 
every  varie^  of  current  denominated  winds. 

The  northern  hemi^bere,  during  our  winter,  receives  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  superincumbent  atmosphere,  which  from  the 
density  being  greater,  and  the  caloricity  being  less,  inclines 
nnre  to  this  pole ;  hence  the  greater  pressure  and  higher 
range  of  the  barometer  in  winter  than  in  summer.  Thus  tiherc 
is  anoAer  tnlemiptton  to  equal  pressure  from  this  deviation  of 
our  globe. 

llie  pressure  exercised  by  onr  moon,  is  known  to  influence 

pendaDt  upon  the  nainteDuice  of  the  equ&torial  and  pol&r  currents,  with  a 
CBrtuAdetarminate  velocity  in  the  different  pajls  of  their  courses,  snd  that 
BO  diqnaportkNULte  attention  or  interruptim  in  these  could  take  place 
without  a  correaponding  effect  apon  the  mercurtBl  column," 
It  ia  to  aqneoas  condKuation,  and  not  in  chanseB  of  temperature  atone, 
itlookibr  tlieeauae  of  barometrical  cJiangns,  and  thus  the  tr«- 

.  ihow  more  than  a ' — •^—•—->-  -• — ■---  — im_  . 1 

then  three  incbea  are  product 
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the  ddet,  which,  Reeled  through  the  medinin  of  the  atmo*- 
phere,  will  influence  the  barometrical  column  to  a  greater  or  leu 
degree.* 

The  observations  hitherto  made  io  meteorological  icience 
have  mostly  been  applicable  to  other  continents  and  other  coun- 
tries. It  remains  yet  to  see  how  far  they  are  i^plicabl«  to  our 
own.  That  a  diflerence  exists  with  regaj-d  to  barometrical  pret. 
sure  hat  been  observed  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic ;  and 
that  the  pressure  is  greater  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  than  on  Ibe 
opposite— the  difierence  between  this  city  and  Liverpool  being 
one  half  an  inch.  How  this  may  be  resolved  is  yet  to  be  detcr- 
nined. 

That  a  diflerence  of  temperature  exists  in  the  same  latkndei, 
is  well  known,  with  respect  to  our  continent  and  the  (^potite. 
And  perhaps  temperature  may  be  said  to  be  more  influenced  hy 
situation  than  barometrical  presstire  ;  but  that  it  influences  tM 
column  of  air  can  hardly  admit  of  doubt.  The  density  (^  the 
air  on  the  top  of  high  mountains  accumulating,  it  will  make  the 
pressure  proportionably  greater,  though  the  column  may  be 
shorter.  Tbe  shortening  too  of  the  column  of  airprecedbg 
storms,  and  tbe  oscillatory  motions  while  they  last,  as  indicated 
by  the  barometer,  point  out  to  us  condensations  and  rarefactions 
taking  place  at  some  point  or  points,  as  the  commencing  mo- 
tion ;  which  was  illustrated  by  Dr.  Franklin,  in  bis  siiwle  of 
opening  the  gates  of  a  full  canal,  by  which  he  explained  the  re- 
trograde course  of  tempests,  id  both  df  which,  the  commencana' 
motions  occur  at  that  point  where  the  vacuum  is  first  produced. 
Thus  our  north-east  and  southeast  winds  conunence  by  coit- 
densations  upon  the  Alleghanies,  which,  extending  from  Georgia 
to  tbe  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  receive  and  condense  among  its  snowy 


Marcb,  being  1,55  inciieH. 

The  DDftximDin  of  prenure  occurred  in  December,  on  the  4thi  at  9  o'ciloek 
u)  tbe  nwrning,  the  wind  N.  W.  and  the  ther.  tv  wben  the  colonm  indi- 
Mted  30.75  iocbea— tbe  next  wts  3D.6T,  on  tbe  S3d  (rf*  Oct  tber.  at  33". 

Tbe  time  when  the  column  was  ehortest,  wu  tbe  seth  of  Much,  when 
it  was  OTilf  SS.9S  inches  at  S  P.  H.~the  diffirence  between  this  and  tha 
hirheot  in  Harch,  ia  1.80  inchee. 

tnij  ia  uaerted  bj  Utr.  Eirwan  to  be  the  bottcat  montb  in  onr  hean- 


^beie,  above  48",  and  lower  in  Ausiist;  but  in  neithet  of  theee  did  the  ther- 
to  tbe  bigbeat  point  the  last  year,  but  it  was  in  Hav  S9d  wben 
.   The  next  highest  was  in  July  and  September,  when  it  raae 


The  tame  author  alao  userta,  that  in  ever;  latitude  January  ii  tbe  ccM- 
eat  month :  this  was  the  caoe  the  last  year,  when  the  tbennotnetar  fell  to 
3P,  as  well  aa  tbe  piBTiona  year ;  ud  in  February,  to  S".  The  range  in 
Janaajy  was  Alf ;  m  February  it  waa  AS'—ia  the  whde  year,  w. 
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tops  tlie  atmospheric  column.  In  the  winter  months,  that  ccHi' 
densation  being  farther  south,  the  pregsnre  is  more  Irom  the 
north,  which  gives  rise,  with  the  motion  spoken  of,  to  a  north- 
east current;  this  bringing  its  moisture  from  the  sea,  deposits  ii 
with  the  condensing  atmosphere  upon  that  part  to  the  north  aod 
west  of  us,  until  the  accumulating  column,  do  longer  able  to 
counlerlvilaDce  the  pressure  from  the  low  lands,  rushes  to  the 
coast  in  a  westerly  and  north-west  current,  which  those  tempests 
terminate  with,  bringing  clear  and  cold  weather,  though  some- 
times bringing  back  some  redundant  moisture  in  the  shape  of 
snow>— the  most  of  it  being  deposited  upon  the  top  of  the  Al- 
leghanies  in  that  shape :  but  in  the  summer  months,  the  conden- 
satioDs  taking  place  more  to  the  north  of  the  chain,  the  rush 
from  the  sea  takes  a  more  north-west  course,  producing  the 
■outb-eastwind  with  rain,  theycomingloaded  with  vapor  by  eva- 
poration from  the  gulf  stream ;  and  these  winds  asually  blow  one, 
two,  orthree  days,  before  the  vapor  from  the  sea  is  condensed  and 
deposited  in  the  form  of  snow  and  rain.  Thus  we  find  that  these 
pbenomena  of  storms  and  rain  may  be  looked  for  in  llie  points 
to  which  they  tend,  rather  than  in  those  from  which  tbey  appear 
to  arise.*  But  the  showers  and  afternoon  and  evening  gusts 
to  which  we  are  liable,  are  to  be  traced  to  the  same  causes  ope- 
ratiag  ia  a  different  manner,  vie.  to  the  evaporation  of  the  mois- 
ture of  the  land,  which,  condensed  and  accumulated  in  the  higher 
regions  in  the  form  of  clouds,  returns  to  us  in  genial  showers ; 
or  these  vapors  accumulating,  charged  with  electricity  and  in- 
flammable gasesi  and  pressed  against  the  cold  tops  of  the  Al- 
leghanies,  ihey  come  to  us  from  the  west  in  all  their  fury,  when 
the  decline  of  tlie  sun  produces  the  calm,  intermediate  between 
the  sea  and  land  breeze ;  and  exchanging  their  superabundant 
electric  Suid  with  the  earth  or  with  each  other,  firing  in  tbeir 
course  the  inflammable  gases,  some  of  which  add  to  the  conden- 
sing rain,  creating  vacuums  to  fill,  when  the  pressure  of  the 
lurrounding  atmosphere  rushing  in,  occasions  those  heavy 
Tibratkms  denominated  thunder,  till  an  equilibrium  of  electri- 
city, pressure,  &.c.  takes  place.t 

*  Thus  in  winter,  the  weeteriy  winds  tre  more  Mvere  and  prevalent ; 
ia  mimmer,  the  north  Bud  north-weat. 

tThut,  OUT  S.  W.  wiuda  sweep  over  the  heated  soil  of  Missicaippi,. 
Georgia,  the  Carolinu,  &u.  toget  tier  with  Ihe  mass  of  vapor  ccmtiiiuallj 
■ttuifgling  to  advance  rroin  the  equatorial  regions,  expanding  and  con- 
densing in  its  course,  as  would  oecesaarily  be  the  case  with  this  atmoE- 
phere )  for  it  will  be  recoliectad  that  we  have  two— ono,  the  permaiiMdly 
elastic  gaaee  ;  the  other  iivtbo  furin  of  vapor,  nevor  permanent,  but  con- 
tinualljchaDging  its  density.  Tliesa  winds,  tbee^ctof  thoee  condenm- 
tiorM  alreuly  spoken  of,  bear  with  thcni  tlic  materials  for  those  sudden 
blasti  which  surprise  us  ere  wc  sre  awuc,  with  whirlwind,  duet,  and 
tfaonder. 
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-  The  fed  of  all  our  thunder  gu&ts  cotning  from  the  west,  and 
muallj  between  the  boors  of  three  and  seven  in  the  afternoon  of 
hot  mod  saUry  dt^,  may  thus  he  accounted  for.  How  &r  tiK'  n- 
latiotii  of  electric  fluid  aod  calorific  power  are  connected  with 
lime  pbenomena,  as  occurriog  most  frequently  while  the  sun 
ii  over  our  bemisphere,  remains  to  be  determined. 

The  infioence  i^hich  these  mountains  have  in  lowering  the  lem- 
pei^tore  of  the  coantry  between  them  and  the  c<tast,  cannot  be 
snuU,  and  the  general  height  of  the  country  covered  with 
fiHWts  adds  to  this.  Facts  and  observations  seem  to  render 
the  inference  justifiable,  that  at  a  cenain  height  in  all  latitudes, 
the  temperature  is  constantly  that  of  congeiadon — higfaOT  of 
course  at  the  equator  than  at  the  poles,  where  this  state  is  near 
the  surbce.  This  height  is  thonght  by  M.  Bougue  to  be 
1 5,677  feet  above  the  sea  at  the  equator,  at  26"  north  latitude, 
13,540,  in  summer.  This  of  course  is  lower  in  winter ;  at  which 
time  ibe  upper  strata  are  found  frequently  wanner  than  the 
lower,  attributed  by  Mr.  Klrwan  to  currents  of  heated  air  from 
the  equatorial  regions.  That  the  swamps,  forests,  takes,  Uc. 
have  their  infiuence  in  rendering  the  temperature  of  Nmlh 
America  so  much  below  that  of  the  countries  nnder  (he  same 
pBTullels  in  the  old  world,  is  beyond  a  doubt ;  although  how 
much  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  uncleared  land,  can- 
not be  determined  until  a  more  niunerotis  population  shall  have 
removed  those  obstacles  to  the  sun's  rays.  But  the  inflaeoce  on 
the  phenomena  produced  by  elevation  of  land,  lake«,  and  rivers, 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  removed.  But  since  facts  and  reason- 
ing induce  the  belief  that  the  influence  of  the  solar  rays  are 
greater  in  elevated  situations,  as  well  as  at  the  poles,  we  ought 
to  eipect  that  the  extension  of  population  mil,  from  exposing  m 
greater  surface  (o  the  solar  beams,  produce  an  increase  of  mois- 
ture first,  with  increase  of  heat  afterwards ;  consequently,  sum- 
mers attended  with  more  precipitation  {^  vapor,  followed  with 
milder  winters,  should  be  theeflects  of  the  felling  of  forests,  (he 
mming  of  soils,  the  draining  of  lands,  wiiich  are  going  on  in 
our  countiy  mth  almost  magic-like  rapidi^ ;  and  finally,  a  cli- 
mate with  tbe  heats  of  Asia  and  Africa,  fanned  by  breHes, 
cooled  by  tbe  snow  of  the  lofVy  AUeghanies,  which  will  also  con- 
linne  to  ^ve  us  wintry  blasts,  returning  from  them  loaded  witli 
snow  and  sleet,  as  long  as  the  Green  mountains  and  While  bill» 
of  New-England  shall  stand. 

Hence,  instead  of  expecting  that  our  climate,  which  every  one 
denoonces  for  insubiljty  and  variableness,  shall  become  the  set- 
tled, mild  and  genial  clhne,  which  our  leHow-beings  on  the 
opporite  shares  of  Ac  AtlanUc  in  tbe  same  iMitudes  enjoy,  we 
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cannot  but  antidpale  a  continuation  of  permaBent  changeable- 
iiess,  to  whicli  the  circumstauces  of  locality  must  lead,  noJess  we 
can  overturn  mountains,  exhaust  our  lakes,  turn  our  rivers  froto 
their  courses,  and  stop  the  flood  of  increase  of  human  beings. 

Evaporation  is  the  source  of  clouds,  rain,  and  moisture  gene- 
rally, proceeding  either  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  itself,  ia 
liie  immediate  or  the  neighboring  latitudes,  or  of  the  sea ;  in 
either  case,  this  moisture  always  pressing  northward  in  our 
hemisphere,  from  what  has  been  said,  must  be  greatest  near  die 
surface,  as  in  that  region  of  eternal  congelation  above  ns,  the 
atmosphere  must  necessarily  be  dry ;  and  if  the  deductions  of 
Moos.  Bonguer  be  correct,  clouds  form  within  15,577  feet  of  tbe 
level  of  tbe  sea,  although  probably  never  rising  so  hi^  as  that 
io  onr  climate,  but  the  height  must  vary  from  varying  circum- 
-■  stances  of  situation  of  land,  strata  of  air.  Sec. 

From  our  observatiouE  the  past  vear,  it  appears  there  have 
been  73  days  of  rain  and  snow,  during  which  there  fell  40.538 
inches  of  water,  of  which  21.926  inches  were  from  1st  April, 
1829,  to  1st  Oct  1839,  and  18.612  fell  from  Isl  Oct.  1829,  to 
let  April,  1830.  The  quantity  estimated  by  Mr.  Dalton  for 
England,  was  31  inches  annually. 

The  quantity  fallen  this  last  quarter  in  (bis  city,  thai  is  from 
1st  of  April  to  1st  of  July,  was  10.9  inches,  which  at  the  saoK 
rate  the  whol&'year,  would  give  43.9;  but  although  it  has 
been  a  very  wet  season  in  June,  there  being  eleven  rains  be- 
sides several  showers,  the  previous  years  1828 — 29,  compared 
with  the  past,  was  productive  of  more  rain  and  moisture.  In 
that  year  there  fell  upwards  of  46.58  inches  of  ratn,  whereas  tlie 
last  year  has  given  but  40.538  incites.  This  does  not  of  course 
include  tbe  past  quarter,  April,  May  and  June,  but  the  precipi- 
tations even  of  ihe  past  three  months  was  not  so  great  as  that  of 
tbe  same  quarter  in  1828,  which  stood  thus : 

1828,  and  in  1829,  1830. 

April,  4.42    4         April,  4.82    7         April,  3.03    6 
May,  5.97    8  May,  2.06     7         May,    3.01     7 

June,  5.08     8         June,  4.20     9         June,    4.86  U 


Inches,  15.47  20  Rains.,      11.08  23  10.90  24 

Thus  the  last  quarter  since  April  1st,  has  not  been  so  abun- 
dant in  rain  as  the  same  quarter  in  two  previous  years. 

The  mean  heat  by  the  thermometer  was  in  April,  60°.  The 
maiimum  being  84,  the  minimum  36.  That  for  May  was 
mean  64,  max.  80,  min.  48.  For  June,  mean  71.5,  max.  89, 
min.  54.  The  variation  of  the  barometer  has  not  been  to 
great  extent— although  frequent    and  sudden,  the  max.  was 
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30.44,  tbe  nin.  29.4,  diff.  1.04,  mean,  29.gz  Last  year, 
1829,'  vegetation  was  backward  and  slow,  the  season  not  open* 
hig  BO  early  with  tiie  warmth  of  spring.  This  year  it  was  re- 
vmed,  and  the  commencement  of  the  spring  was  so  warm  as  to 
render  a  change  afierwards  of  a  cooler  natm«  somewhat  nn- 
pleasaol  and  unhetdtby. 

I>nring  tbe  summer,  the  average  barometrical  pressure  waB 
bat  a  trifle  from  30  inches.  The  greatest  beat  was  90^  ;  tbe 
least,  from  1st  of  July  to  1st  of  Oct.  38 ;  the  mean  was  64. 
Angust  was  not  so  warm  as  Jnly  and  Sept. :  but  oone  of  the 
■lunmer  months  were  as  warm  as  those  of  the  previous  year. 
In  tbe  fall  tbe  baromster  was  quite  low,  29.17,  and  as  high  as 
30.75;  while  the  mercuiy  stood  so  low,  a  violent  storm  occur- 
red. Tbe  average  heat  until  the  Istof  January,  was  abont  45°, 
altbough  tbe  thermometer  was  down  to  25  in  Nov.  and  22  in 
December.  But  in  January  and  February  the  cold  was  mach 
more  intense  than  in  tbe  previous  year,  but  was  not  so  conti- 
nued ;  it  was  3°  above  in  the  former,  and  5  in  tbe  latter  month. 
In  March  it  was  as  low  as  18°,  but  rose  to  66. 

The  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  in  the  spring  quarter,  has 
been  stated  at  a  little  over  1 1  inches,  with  23  rains.  The  next 
qaarter  there  was  11.846  inches,  vis.  in  July,  August  and  Sept. 

The  next  quarter  there  was  ]0.22~-wbat  fell  in  the  rollowing 
qoarler  amounted  to  8.392  inches. 

Tbe  greatest  quantity  that  fell  in  any  month,  was  in  August, 
when  there  was  5.036  inches." 


'Much  uusapprehension  seenu  to  exist  with  respect  to  locating  the  . 
thnmoMeter,  in  order  to  obuin  the  beat  obeerrtttions,  bj  which  the  w- 
counts  we  receive  of  the  (tate  of  the  ten^rature  difier  very  mnch;  some 
place  it  in  aoda,  subject  to  the  infiuence  of  melting  ice;  others  place  it  in 
a  doae  room,  the  air  of  which  may  not  be  changed  for  several  days ;  by 
otbarait  is  subjected  to  strong  reflected  heat,  and  others  exclude  ndiant 
calorie  altogether.  Thus  tbe  ^rand  object  is  lost  si^ht  of,  which  would 
appear  to  be  to  ascertkiu  the  temperature  the  body  is  exposed  to  in  our 
vib]  occupations  and  intercourse.  For  this  purpose,  we  do  not  wish  to 
Mtrroiuid  it  with  ice,  or  subject  the  air  to  be  cooled,  previous  to  its  coming 


noon,  or  that  of  yesterday  to-day.  Our  bodie»are  subjected  to  reflected 
beat  every  step  that  we  move  out  of  our  liuusee,  and  it  is  reflected  beat 
that  makea  the  diflbrence  between  town  and  country,  in  doors  and  out, 
snd  of  the  upper  and  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere.  In  waking  onr 
Kreets  we  are  exposed  to  the  radiant  caloric  from  houses  and  pavements, 
by  which  tbe  the nnometer  is  raised,  unless  a  breesKof  coo)  air'keepit 
down;  while  at  other  times  a  southerly  wiitd  prevailing,  will  raise  tbe 
thermMseter  higher  than  the  usual  concentrated  heat. 

To  preMTve,  therefore,  the  main  object  of  meteorological  observations, 
a  ntoation  hu  been  chosen  (br  our  tbermometere  out  of  doors,  but  in  tlw 
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Tbe  past  year  has  been  noted  for  the  epidemic  prevalence  of 
scarlatina,  which  has  been  very  rife  and  fatal ;  except  this,  tbe 
giunmer  months  were  not  more  than  usaally  prodnctive  of  their 
peculiar  diseases ;  nor  did  the  winter  give  rise  to  more  than 
the  usual  number  of  those  diseases  consequent  upon  dimb- 
nisbed  temperature ;  but  the  past  quarter  may  be  said  to  have 
originated  a  moie  than  ordinary  quantity  of  the  diseases  arising 
from  moisture.  But  this  ii  invading  the  province  of  another 
committee,  upon  whose  rights  we  would  not  infringe. 


Mon&ly  Metearatt^ical  Summon/,  from  April  lit,  1829, 
JtUy  Ut,  1830— /or  New  York. 


ahmde,  with  a  northern  upect,  ud  subjected  to  but  little  refiected  or  n- 
diant  ckk>ric,  being  opposite  to  vinee  uid  other  vegetable*.  Thebsrcmie- 
ter  is  of  course  within  doors, 

Accompanying  this  report,  we  present  a  t^le  of  tbe  particulsn  id*  tbe 
dlBbrent  observstiona  for  the  put  year,  and  also  for  the  past  three  mnnthi. 
We  have  also  in  preparation  sn  anniuJ  tabular  view  of  the  maximuBi  and 
minimnm  (legreea  of  tbe  thennometer  for  the  past  ten,  and,  if  possible,  Ibr 
the  past  twentv  years.  It  is  not  yet  complete,  but  we  hope  to  have  the 
fiteana  of  completing  it,  ^though  we  have  not  as  yet  tiK  materials. 
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AsT.  W.-^Obiervaiions  on  Hydrophobia.     By  John    S. 
BowBON,  M.  D^  of  NevyYork. 

The  r^id  improreinent  of  the  science  of  Medicine,  witlua 
die  last  fi%  years,  is  to  be  attributed,  id  a  great  measare,  to 
the  cultivation  of-  the  ttady  of  pathological  anatomy.  In  no 
eouDlry  has  morbid  anatomy  been  prosecuted  with  sadi  ind^ 
&tigable  seal,  and  untiring  industry,  as  In  France.  To  it» 
■cbools  ve  are  indebted  for  many  of  Hak  greatest  improve- 
ments in  the  healing  art  Ancient  and  faiUaciou*  doctrines 
have  been  exploded,  and  in  their  stead,  a  beautiful  syiten 
has  been  introduced,  which  will  be  as  stable  and  as  lasting 
as  time  ;  for  it  is  founded  on  the  immutable  principles  of  Imtb. 
Tbe  physiological  doctrines  of  Broussais  have  bad  their  ori^a  - 
m  piUhological  anatotny ;  and  although  they  may  inculcate 
many  errors,  yet,  being  founded  on  facts,  and  legitimate  deduc- 
tion, tbey  cannot  fail  of  an  ulUmate  triumph. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  acknowledged  impcntance  of 
pathological  anatomy,]!  is  veryevident  (hat  symptomatology  is 
at  least  of  equal  importance  to  the  physician-  There  are  many 
diseases,  particalarly  of  the  nervous  system,  which  can  only  be 
understood  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  symptomatology.  And 
then  again,  the  symptomscan  only  be  understood  by  those  who 
are  intimately  acquaioted  with  the  science  of  life.  We  most 
first  know  the  nature  of  the  healthy  functions,  before  we  can 
tell  when  they  are  deranged.  I  am  well  satisfied,  that  many  of 
the  most  fomudable  of  human  maladies  destroy  Kfe,  without 
leaving  any  appreciable  alteration  of  structure  in  the  oart  pri- 
marily affected.  Owing  to  the  minute  and  delicate  stmctore  of 
the  nervous  system,  pathological  inquiries  freqaeotly  fail  to  dis- 
cover any  material  alteration  in  it,  even  when  it  has,  most  un- 
quettiMiably,  been  the  primary  seat  of  the  disease. 

A  great  ^fficulty  in  tbe  investigation  of  many  diseases  origi- 
nates Irom  a  combinatioQ  of  consecutive,  with  [»iniary  allec- 
tionX.  If  we  could  see  our  patients  early  in  the  complaint,  this 
difficult  would  generally  be  avnded.  When  circomslanoes 
will  not  admit  of  this,  tiien  we  must  be  governed  by  the  piesent 
eoadition  of  the  complaint.  By  a  careful  examination  of  all 
fl>e  lyn^oiBa,  and  peculiar  features  of  the  disease,  and  with 
tbe  aid  of  analogy,  we  shall  generally  be  able  to  asceftain  with 
sccuracy,  the  first  Imk  in  tbe  catenation  of  morbid  fimctiimal 
(knmgement.  For,  notwithstanding  in  all  diseases  afiectiBg- 
tbe  iriiole  S3rstem,  and  consequently  attended  with  febrile  dis- 
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toriMUKe,  every  put  must  be  more  ch-  less  implicated ;  yet,  Irom 
the  maimer  in  which  the  symptoms  are  blended,  and  the  greater 
or  less  disease  manifested  in  the  difierent  tissues  of  tbe  body, 
there  will  be  discovered  sufficient  evidence  to  determine  the  teat 
of  tbe  primary  affections. 

i  have  been  led  to  make  the  foregoiDg  remarks,  in  cooseqaence 
oflbe  tittle  light  that  has  been  thrown  upon  the  nature  of  hydro- 
(^tHa,  by  post-mortem  eiaminations.  We  are  all  aware  of  tbe 
discordant  and  even  contradictory  statements  that  have  been 
made,  relative  to  the  condition  of  the  parts  examined  in  dissec- 
tion. Our  only  infallible  guide,  therefore,  in  this  disease,  matt 
be  a  careful  in vesUgatipn  of  the  symptoms. 

From  tbe  commencement  of  the  rabies,  there  are  tbe  most  ' 
palpable  and  manifest  appearances  of  the  operation  of  some  po- 
tent and  deleterious  poison  on  the  nervous  system.  The  first 
VfmgXoaa  of  the  disease  are,  great  depression  of  spirits,  languor, 
ud  love  of  solitude.  There  is  a  gloominess  of  mind  indicated 
io  all  tbe  actions  of  the  patient,  which  is  exceeduigly  punfal  to 
behold.  Instead  of  his  usual  sociability,  he  anxiously  sham 
imn  his  nearest  relatives,  is  timid  and  apprehensive,  and  eunly 
alarmed.  AAer  a  little  while,  the  whole  systeoi  of  the  nerves  it 
sensation  acqmres  a  degree  of  morbid  acuteness,  that  is  never 
witoested  in  any  other  disease.  The  senses  of  sight,  touch, 
bearing,  ahd  smelling,  seem  to  acquire  the  most  singular  and 
remarkable  delicacy  of  percepdcm.  The  sense  of  touch  be- 
comes so  exquisite,  that  the  gentlest  current  of  air  will  distress 
him,  and  sometimes  produce  convulsions.  Id  many  cases,  the 
sense  of  feeling  has  been  so  delicate,  that  the  patient  could  not 
be  touched  without  exciting  violent  spasms.-  <  Noises  of  every 
kind  are  very  distressing  and  annoying  to  the  patient :  even  tbe 
gentle  falling  of  water  wilt  produce  convuUious.  Tbe  sense  of 
nght  is  ^bo  morbidly  acnte.  Bright  shining  bodies  are  parti- 
colarly  dreaded.  The  reflection  of  a  mirror  will  excite  the  most 
distresuDg  qiasms.  Tbe  olfactory  nerves  are  likewise  very 
oocb  aSecied.  The  most  delightful  odors  are  offensive,  and 
even  painful.  In  short,  the  whole  sensitive  system  obtains 
«  moi^id  delicacy  of  perception,  which  is  never  observed  in  any 
other  affection  of  the  body.  Perhaps  no  part  of  the  system, 
however,  acquires  such  a  high  state  of  irritability,  as  the 
laiyiix.  Tbe  epiglottis,  which  is  placed  as  a  sentinel  over 
the  larynx,  is  so  highly  sensible,  that  even  tbe  t(/e.i  ofswaK 
lowng  a  fluid,  will  make  it  close  the  glottis  with  Buch  tena- 
city, as  to  threaten  suffocation.  Should  tbe  patient  Attempt  to 
sinlkiw  a  little  water,  the  most  awful  convulsive  action,  indica- 
ting tbe  most  horrid  agonies,  will  be  the  consequence,    A  pa- 
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tieot  tbas  perishing  witli  thirst,  and  the  most  pressing  deure  t» 
gratily  it,  is  unable  to  swallow  any  kind  of  fluid,  nod  cons^ 

^aenUy  must  Buffer  under  the  most  distressing  deprivation. 
n  addition  to  all  these  afflictions,  he  is  harassed  by  the 
greatest  irritability  of  mind,  perhaps  it  would  be  impossible 
to  describe  the  degree  of  mental  agony  which  the  nnrorlunate 
victim  is  doomed  to  undergo.  Every  thing  without  and  around 
him,  fills  his  mind  with  terror  and  dismay.  He  is  haunted  by 
every  kind  of  imaginable  danger.  Even  the  sight  of  friends, 
which,  under  otlier  circumstances,  would  be  a  solace  to 
an  afflicted  mind.  Only  lerves  to  heighten  bis  agony,  and 
superadds  to.  a  weight,  which  is  already  sinking  him  rapidly 
into  bis  grave.  Ailer  a  continuance  of  these  symptoms  for  s 
few  days,  the  patient  will  expire,  apparently  fi^m  suffocation. . 
From  the  symptoms  of  the  complaint,  which  I  have  concisely 
mentioned,  we  are  irresistibly  led  to  conclude,  that  the  cerebral 
organs  and  nerves  of  sensation  are  the  parts  primarily  affected 
in  hydrophobia.  Although  febrile  commotioD  and  inflammato- 
ry aSections  of  different  parts  do  often  supervene,  yet  ttey  are 
only  consecutive,  ori^oating  from  Uie  primary  irritation  apoo 
the  nerves' of  sensation. 

Some  medical  authors,  within  the  last  few  years,  have  ex- 
pressed an  opinion,  that  hydrophobia  is  not  a  specific  disease, 
ori^nating  from  a  specific  virus.  They  contend  that  it  is  only 
a  tetanic  affection,  produced  as  often  by  a.  splinter  or  nul,  as 
by  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal.  Perhaps  an  opinion  so  entirely 
gratuitous,  and  altogether  unwarranted  by  facts,  need  only  be 
mentioned,  to  show  how  far  medical  credulity  may  be  carried. 
When  we  remember,  however,  the  respectability  of  many  of  the 
writers  who  maintain  this  opinion,  it  makes  the  subject  wor- 
thy of  serious  consideration. 

The  principal  foundation  for  this  opinion,  appears  to  arise 
from  the  fact,  that  in  tetanus,  as  well  as  in  hydrophobia,  we  fre- 
quently observe  a  great  difficulty  in  swallowing  Uqnids.  If  we 
admit  this  fact,  what  does  it  prove  f  Why,  nothing  more  than 
that  in  two  entirely  different  affections,  we  sometimes  discover 
some  symptoms  that  are  alike.  When  this  accidental  umilarity 
exists,  ftre  we  therefore  bound  to  believe  in  the  identity  of  the 
two  diseases  ?  If  fever  is  one  symptom  of  measles,  as  well  as 
small  pox,  are  we  therefore  to  consider  them  as  the  same 
disease  f  If  head-ache  should  attend  gastric  irritation,  .as  well 
as  acute-cephalitis,  are  we  to  suppose  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  an  inflammation  of  the  braio  ?  Surely  not.  And  yet  such  a 
conclusion  is  equally  rational,  with  the  belief  in  the  identity  of 
bydropbobis  sad  tetanus.    We  here  see  the  folly  of  taking  any 
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UKSymptom,  as  dia^osticof  anycomplaint.  It  is  only  by  coo- 
ridering  the  symptoniB  in  the  aggregate,  that  we  can  iorm  a  nt- 
tional  opinion  oTtbe  character  of  a  disease.  The  difficoi^  of 
•fallowing  duidg  is  only  one  symptom  of  hydrophobia,  and  per- 
haps lest  characteristic  of  the  disease  than  many  others. 

As  there  can  he  no  douht  that  tetanus  has  heea  mistaken  for 
hydrophobia,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  notice  the  great  dissim- 
ilarity which  exists  between  the  two  complaints.  In  hydropbo- 
Ua,  tilt  convDlsive  paroxysms  produced  by  swallowing  daidf, 
originatefromasense.of  suffocation,  in  consequence  of  aco»- 
vnlsive  sp^modic  ciosttre  of  the  glottis.  In  tetanus,  the  dtffi- 
cnhy  is  entirely  of  another  kind :  the  patient  has  no  dread  of 
fluids ;  he  will  call  for  drink  with  the  utmost  composure ;  but 
in  endeavouring  to  swallow,  the  oesophagus  will  act  irreguWly 
and  convulsively,  in  consequence  of  an  affection  of  the  motory 
oerves.  In  hydrophobia,  the  power  of  swallowing,  so  tar  aa 
the  oesophagns  is  concerned,  remains  nnimpaired.-  It  is  the 
convulsive  action  of  the  epiglotus,  producing  a  sense  of  impend- 
ing suffocation,  that  produces  the  distressing  convulsions  in 
rabies. 

Another  obvious  distinction  between  the  convulsions  of  teta- 
nns  and  hydrophobia,  is  the  manner  in  which  the  spasms  are 
breugfal  on.  In  hydrophobia,  they  are  nearly  always  produced 
by  some  external  impressiou  on  the  senses.  Disagreeable  ob- 
jects that  present  themselves  to  the  sight,  unpleasant  smelts, 
disagreeable  news,  loud  noises,  &k.  are  common  exciting  causes 
of  convulsions  in  hydrophobia.  In  teianuSf  on  the  contrary, 
all  these  impressions  on  the  different  organs  of  sense,  may  be 
iBade  with  impunity  :-  the  patient  will  continue  calm  and  tran- 
quil ;  his  mind  unrufiled  and  composed.  He  will  converse  widi 
bis  friends,  and  ask  for  those  very  things,  which,  in  hydropho- 
bia, would  produce  the  most  violent  spasms.  The  convulsions 
in  tetanus  appear  generally  to  originate  from  nothing  external, 
bnt  are  produced  by  some  internal  irritation,  which  does  not 
adect  any  of  the  organs  of  sense.  Hydropliobic  convulsions 
are  of  the  epileptic  kind,  and  are  entirely  di^erent  from  tetanic 
spasms,  which  are  produced  by  an  irritation  of  the  motory 
nerves. 

There  is  gtill  another  argument  advanced  in  oppouUoD  to 
the  opinion  that  hydrophobia  is  a  specific  disease.  It  is  often 
mentioned  frith  an  air  of  triumph,  that  hydrophobia  frequently 
originates  spontaneously,  without  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal,  and 
consequently  is  not  propagated  by  a  specific  virus.  Criticism  is 
here  again  running  directly  in  opposition  to  facts.  These  rea< 
SMiers  contend,  that  contagious  diseases  can  never  originate  spon- 
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Uneoiuiy.  In  a  paper  of  this  kind,  it  would  be  improper  lo  ^A- 
dncemaDyarguBieats  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  this  opinion.  I  nill, 
however,  assert,  in  the  most  uoqualified  jnanaer,  that  all  contagious 
diKHsei,  of  every  kind,  frequently  originate  spontaneously.  I 
.irould  ask  how  Lbe  human  family  has  become  afflicted,  by  such  a 
host  of  contagious  complaints  f  Have  they  been  sent  by  Provi' 
dence  as  a  scourge  to  the  human  race?  Or  have  they  not  rather 
originated  from  some  forttiitons  concurrence  of  circumstances, 
which  arefrequently  happening  ?  In  the  impressive  Iang;iage  of 
that  profound  scholar  and  philosopher,  Dr,.Milchill,  I  will  assert, 
*'if  that  most  loathsome  and  contagious  of  all  complaints,  small- 
pox, tbould  be  entirely  annihilated  and  destroyed  from  the  face 
oS  the  earth  to-day,  it  would  again  make  i^  appearance  to- 
morrow." And  it  would  be  the  same  with  all  other  contagious 
diseases.  What  then  i  Shall  we  have  the  hardihood  to  -ciiPTi, 
that  they  are  therefore  not  conugious  comfJaints  ?  Surely  noL 
Toraeit  has  alwaysappeared,thatas  storms  and  tempests, earth- 
quakes and  volcanos,  chemical  changes  and  alterations  of  matter, 
which  are  for  ever  altering  the  lace  of  inoi^nic  substances,  so 
contagious  and  epidemic  disease,  and  pestilence  of  every  kind, 
•re  the  inevitable  predeiennined  destroyers  of  living  Organic 
bodies,  destined  to  swallow  up  animal  life,  in  the  great  crucible 
of  nniversa]  transformation. 

Perhaps  nothing  has  contributed  so  much  to  make  cer- 
tain authors  doobt  the  existence  of  a  specific  poison,  at  the 
great  length  of  time  that  frequently  elapses  from  the  inflic- 
.timi  of  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal,  to  the  appearance  of  the 
disease.  A  little  reflection,  however,  will  convince  any  one, 
that  DO  argument  can  be  drawn  from  this  fact,  to  disprove  the 
coatagioag  nature  of  hydrophobia.  Every  one  admits  the  conta- 
gious character  of  the  venereal  disease ;  and  yet  how  long  a 
time  will  frequently  elapse,  from  the  introduction  of  the  poison 
to  the  appearance  of  iu  effects.  A  chancre  will  Bometimes 
appear  in  twenty-four  hours ;  and  then  again  require  three 
months  to  be  developed.  Prussic  acid  will  destroy  life  in 
one  minute.  We  therefore  perceive,  that  acknowledged  poi- 
sons produce  their  specific  effects,  at  very  different  periods; 
consequently,  no  argument  can  l>3  drawn  from  the  earlier  or 
later  appearance  of  the  disease,  against  the  existence  of  a  spe- 
cific poison.  Many  accidentgJ  circumstances  may  accelerate 
or  retard  the  developement  of  symptoms,  resulting  from  the 
poison. 

That  hydrophobia  originates  troro  a  specific  virus,  we  have 
the  most  abundant  proof.  I  woold  ask  how  the  contagiousness 
of  any  disease  has  been  ascertmned :  most  certniDly  from  obscr- 
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ving  ha  effects.  lo  conseqaence  of  most  people's  being  able  lo 
CKmpe  from  the  attack  of  rabid  animals ;  and  aJso  in  conseqaence 
flf  tbeir  clothiDg  protecting  tbeni,  more  or  less,  from  tbe  intre* 
dnctioD  of  (be  poison,  we  seldom  bear  of  many  individaalt 
bavtng  hydrophobia  at  the  same  time.  Among  animals,  bov^ 
ever,  tbe  case  is  diflerent  We  often  see  who£  herd*  of  ccitle 
and  domestic  animals,  perishing  with  rabies,  introduced  by  the 
bite  of  a  rabid  animd.  In  Great  Britain,  whole  keoneli  art 
frequently  destroyed  by  hydrophobia..  Mr.  Meynell,  tbe  cde* 
brated  fiDH^iab  aportsmm,  declared,  that  in  no  instance  had  fay* 
dropbobia  ever  been  introduced  into  the  kennels,  except  by  the 
bile  of  a  dog  affected  with  rabies.  In  this  country,  the  same 
duDg  is  every  day  observed.  I  am  acquainted  with  several  in* 
stances,  where  a  wlrale  herd,  with  tbe  exception  of  two  or  tbreef 
have  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog ;  and  every  one  that  was  bittca 
£ed  with  the  hydrophobia ;  whilst  those  that  were  not  biltea 
have  continued  healthy  and  welL  With  all  these  facts  before 
ns,  to  deny  tbe  contagiousness  of  hydrophobia,  would  show  • 
degree  of  mental  aberradon,  which  facts  of  any  kind  WQuld 
probably  fail  to  conviace. 

From  the  foregoing  conriderations,  1  think  I  am  warranted 
ia  ibe  ftdlowing  cottchisions  : 

That  hydro^obia  is  a  disease  sui  generis ;  the  primary  at 
Action  bnng  in  the  cerebral  wgaiu  and  nerves  of  sensation. 
That  latanns  and  hydrophobia  are  dillerent  diseases  ;  the  pri> 
mary  afiiectioo  in  the  two  complaints  being  on  different  porUOM 
vifbe  nervous  system ;  and  that  hydrophobia  is  a  disease  pro* 
doced  by  a  morbid  poison,  introduced  into  the  system  by  a  rabti 


In  consequenee  of  tbe  vague  andcoi^toral  opinions  of  tbe 
nature  of  hydrophobia,  that  have  been  entertained  by  celebrated 
writers,  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  this  country,  we  find  that  vety 
dfierent,  and  indeed,  entirely  opposite  plans  of  treatment  afC 
advised  by  the  highest  authorities.  An  anzions  desire  to  find  a 
remedy  for  one  of  the  most  terrible  of  homaa  maladies,  widioat, 
a  tbe  first  pUn,  investigating  the  nature  <tf  tbe  disease,  has  been 
t^caose  of  this  endless  variety  oftreatmeoL  The  most  imports 
■nt  inquiry  in  every  complaint,  should  be  tbe  primary  canae 
of  its  pheotraaeDa.  When  diis  is  well  uodentood,  tbe  proper 
treabBent  will  be  obvious  to  every  one  acqaioted  with  phyriology, 
and  tbe  op««tion  of  remedies  ap<Hi  tbe  human  system.  Hence 
I  have  always  considered  it  a  waste  of  time,  to  devote  mncfa  a^ 
lention  to  tbe  great  mass  of  medical  writings,  which  have  refer- 
ence to  the  treatment  of  diseases.  It  has  always  been  found,  that 
in  propmtion  to  the  perfection  ofoor  knowledge  of  the  paUiology 
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of  a  disease,  oar  remediet  have  been  simplified  and  dinuniifaed 
in  noniber,  I  therefore  feel  a  relucunce  to  say  mucb  abont  the 
treatment  of  hydrophobia.  It  is  very  certain  that  this,  as  well 
u  tnry  other  complaint,  can  only  be  judiclonsly  treated  apoD 
geoeral  prlnciplet;  and  I  Ehatl  therefore  conclude  with  a  very 
tew  cursory  remarks  npoo  this  part  of  my  subject 

We  daily  see  announced  in  the  public  priats,  some  new  reme- 
dy for  this  disease  ;  bat  it  has  uniformly  been  found,  that  all  the 
■peufics  hitherto  recommended,  are  entirely  useless  and  unavail- 
ing. Indeed,  wbm  we  hear  of  a  specific  remedy  for  any  disease, 
we  may  with  much  propriety  doubt  the  truth  of  its  alleged  effi- 
cacy ;  for,  according  to  the  general  acceptation  of  the  tern, 
dtere  is  do  such  thing  as  a  specific  remedy  for  any  disease. 
.Wlieneverl  have  heard  practitioners  speak  of  such  remedies,  it 
has  dways  impressed  me  with  a  belief,  that  they  were  ignorant 
ot  the  padiolosy  of  the  complaint  for  which  they  would  recom- 
mend iL  It  wOl  generally  he  found,  that  all  those  complaints  in 
wiridi  these  medicines  are  used,  are  but  imperfecdy  uoder- 
stood.  To  this  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  disease,  we  may 
attribute  the  use  of  such  a  great  variety  of  remedies, 

It  would  be  unnecessary  even  to  mention,  in  this  paper,  the 
difierent  plans  that  have  been  adopted,  for  the  cure  of  hydro- 
phobia ;  fbrdieyare  well,  known  by  almost  every  practitioner. 
It  is  now,  I  believe,  pretty  generally  conceded,  that  aAer  the 
disease  is  folly  formed,  any  attempt  to  remove  it  will  commonly 
fwl  of  success.  Sucbis  the  foTt«  of  the  morbid  impression,  and 
its  disorganiung  influence  on  the  system,  In  most  cases,  that 
nothing  can  arrest  the  fatal  termination.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  principal  object  we  should  have  in  view,  should  be  to 
make  use  of  such  remedies  as  are  calculated  to  prevent  the  ap- 
pearance of  those  symptoms  which  are  indicative  of  the  taJm 
ravages  of  the  disease.  Exciuon  of  the  tntten  part,  when  at- 
tended to  soon  after  the  infliction  of  the  wound,  has  in  every 
instance  prevented  the  approach  of  the  complaint  This  should 
therefore  be  attended  to  immediately,  in  all  cases. 

Whether  any  medicine  could  be  given  iotemally,  to  prevent 
hydropholnc  syD[q)U»ns,  after  the  [wison  has  been  introduced  info 
tb*  Sjntem,  may  very  justly  be  doubted.  There  is,  however, 
sMoe  strong  drcnmstantial  evidence  in  support  of  such  an  opin- 
ioiL  When  we  i^ect,  that  many  contagious  complaints,  can 
be  very  mnch  midgated,  and  the  violent  symptoms  prevented,  by 
•  careful  attention  to  precan^nary  measures,  we  have  addi- 
tional reasons  for  believing  that  such  may  be  the  case  in  farydTO- 
pholna,  as  well  as  in  other  diseases. 

I  am  acquainted  with  several  instances,  whicb  by  the  adnu^ 
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oinnUion  of  ccatellaria,  either  in  snbstance  or  decoction  for 
■everal  weeks,  alternated  occasionally  by  the  ow  nf  sonoe  mild 
hxRtive,  has  apparently  prevented  an  attack  of  tlie  diee«se. 
These  experiments  have  generally  been  made  on  animaU ;  they 
are  not,  however,  of  less  conseqoence  OD  that  acconnt.  In 
those  cues  where  a  number  of  animals  have  been  bitten  at  the 
same  time,  those  to  which  the  medicine  was  administered  have 
escaped  the  disease,  while  those  to  which  none  was  given,  and 
which  were  intentionally  separated  from  the  others,  have  all 
died  whh  rabies.  From  the  known  operation  of  this  medicine 
upon  the  hnman  systetn,  it  is  not  altogether  improbable  that  it 
may  be  advantageously  used  to  prevent  those  violent  symptoms 
which  are  the  certain  precursors  of  death.  Given  in  moderate 
poruons,  it  has  considerabk  diaphoredc  efiect ;  at  the  same 
time  it  gives  tone  to  the  stomach  and  bowels.  The  operatioa 
of  many  other  medicines  is  nearly  similar,  and  probably  if 
used  with  nmilar  intendon,  would,  perhaps,  prodtice  the  same 
resnhs.  To  me  it  appears  very  probable,  that  a  strict  attention 
to  diet,  and  the  avoidanf:e  of  every  thing  of  an  inflammatoi^ 
nature,  in  conjnncdon  with  some  diaphoretic  medicine,  and 
occasional  laiattves,  might  have  a  tendency  to  eliminate  the 
morbid  poison  from  the  system  ;  or,  at  least,  so  far  mocKly  the 
disease  as  to  prwent  a  fatal  termination.  After  the  super- 
ventMMt  of  eonvalsive  paroxysms,  and  all  the  other  symptoms 
indicative  of  a  highly  disordered  state  of  the  nervous  system,— 
palliative,  soothing  treatment,  the  use  of  the  vapor  bath,  and 
suitable  anodynes,  and  the  avoidance  of  every  thing  calculated 
to  irritate, — promise,  iu  my  opinion,  greater  prospect  of 
relieving  the  patient,  than  any  of  those  herculean  remedies 
which  are  so  highly  recommended  by  diflel«nt  antfaors. 
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PART  I. — TOPOCRAPHY. 
Tm  modifications  produced  by  the  climate,  toil,  attd  natur*) , 
frodaetions  of  a  country,  essentially  aflfcct  the  character  of  iti 
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diseases,  and  every  rnedical  history  mnit  be  derecUve  tfhich  il 
nncODaected  witb  sucb  topographical  detail. 

Diseases  of  Alpine  regions,  altbough  they  are  nosologically 
the  same,  require  a  different  treatment  frotu  those  occurring  on 
plains  or  in  valleys ;  and  those  that  appear  in  the  cities  ef  Loo- 
don  or  Paris  vary  materially  from  those  of  the  same  aarae  in 
the  highlands  of  Scotland ;  indeed,  their  complete  identity  it 
only  retained  when  they  occur  under  the  same  natural  circnn^ 
stances. 

Conceiving  this  fact  to  be  one  of  importance,  (he  writer  b 
induced  to  enlarge  the  plan  first  intended,  by  inserting  an  intro- 
ductory history  of  (he  climate,  soil,  &tc.  of  the  territory  of  Mich- 
igan, and  particularly  of  its  south  eastern  secdon,  where  be 
re«dcd.  This  particular  is  noticed  to  prevent  error,  as  in  the 
northern  eec don  of  (he  territory,  along  Saganaw  bay  and  the 
straits  of  MicfailimBckiDikc,  the  climate  is  much  colder,  and  differs 
in  many  other  respects. 

This  territory  is  situated  between  42°  15"  and  46"  53"  N. 
latitude;  and  7°  5"  and, 11°  8"  West  longitude  from  Phil»- 
delphia. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  lake  Huron,  the  striutsof  Mich- 
ilimackinac,  and  lake  Michigan;  on  the  east  by  lake  UnroB, 
the  lake  and  straits  of  St.  Clair,  the  river  JDetroit,  and  the  head 
of  lake  Erie ;  south  by  the  states  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and 
west  by  lake  Michigan. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  low,  level,  and  marshy.  There  is 
very  little  of  what  is  popularly  known  by  the  apellation  ofroUin^ 
laiui,  and  it  is  without  an  elevation  entitled  to  the  name  of  a 
motutiun.  Seven-tenths  of  the  whole  country  remains  in  a  stale 
of  nature,  covered  with  timber  and  wild  grass. 

In  wet  seasons  the  country  is  almost  literally  inundated,  which 
very  frequently  takes  place  in  the  months  of  March  and  April ; 
and  in  some  instances  continues  to  the  first  of  June.  From  this 
time,  there  falls  butiiitle  rain,  and  not  unfi-equently  a  drought 
setsin,  whichisonenrimesextreme.  Nature, however,  hasgiven 
a  substitute,  in  a  dew  far  surpassing  in  quantity  any  thing  of  the 
kind  I  remember  to  have  witnessed  in  any  other  part  of  the 
United  States. 

Fogs  are  frequent  and  excessive  through  tlie  summer.  The 
soil  is  generally  a  black  sandy  loam,  intermixed  with  crystals  of 
gypsum  and  decayed  vegetable  mauer  (from  which  it  no  doubt 
derives  its  color)  to  the  depth  of  about  two  feeL  The  soil  of 
limbered  land  is  much  darker  and  considerably  deeper  than  on 
prairie  lands,  which  have  no  appearance  of  having  ever  been 
tinbered.    On  such  prairies  the  wild  grass  rises  to  the  haght  of 
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five  or  nx  feet,  wfaicb  principally  remains  to  decay  on  tlie  ground, 
fimaiDg  a  thick  and  heavy  covering  of  vegetable  matter,  in  every 
sta^  of  dea>nipo5ition.  On  timbered  lands,  also,  there  is  a 
•tralnm  of  blacic  loam  laying  upon  the  natural  soil,  the  foraialion 
of  wluch  hag  ondonbtedly  been  in  progress  for  hundreds  of  years, 
obrioiuly  from  the  decomposition  of  the  natural  products  of  the 
soil.  The  original  soil  \%  a.  light  yellowish  sandy  loam  and 
gypma  in  ninnte  crystals,  underneath  which  lies  a  stratum  of 
bhie  clay,  bedding  upon  limestone  rock.  For  the  most  part 
■the  ami  is  very  productive,  and  still  more  so  after  a  few  years 
dHage. 

when  the  earth  is  turned  up  for  the  6rst  time,  if  itbe  done  to 
the  nunmer,  and  more  especially  towards  the  latter  part  of 
Aagost,  it  exhales  a  vety  unpleasant  odor,  which  may  be  per- 
eeind  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  if  circumstances  are  favor- 
aUa.  There  are  bat  few  rivers  in  the  territory  of  any  consider- 
ate riie  and  dorability,  if  we  except  those  forming  the  territorial 
bonodaiies ;  the  largest  ore  the  Maumee,  (Miami  of  the  lakes,) 
•ad  Qpper  and  lower  Huron.  The  others  are  small,  except  at  the 
time  of  a  great  fall  of  rain,  and  even  then,  so  sfugirish  in  their 
notioa,a9  tocarryoffvery  little  ofthe  great  body  of  filth,  neces- 
sarily, from  the  natare  of  the  country,  collecting  in  and  about 

UWBI.  ■* 

The  beds  of  all  streams,  except  in  a  few  instances,  where  they 
pau  over  timestone  rock  with  more' than  usaal  descent,  are  com- 
poaed  of  a  loose,  soft,  black  substance,  formed,  most  probably, 
of  decomposed  v^euble  matter.  Creeks,  or  small  streams,  are 
■  matt  abnndaat ;  ^t  these  are  reduced  in  number  in  dry  seasons, 
f  of  them  beving  dried  up,  and  many  more  become  almost 


atanaat. 
uitUtt 


a  tUt  Hate,  a  great  extent  of  shore,  and  bottom,  is  exposed 
to  the  aetian  of  the  sun's  rays,  contaminating  the  atmosphere  by 
tbeir  fetid  and  noxious  exhalations. 

Tbe  q>riog  months  are  wet,  cold,  and  subject  to  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  and  not  uncomrooaly,  to  long  continned 
and  heavy  rains. 

Tbe  Battnre  of  tbe  soil  is  well  calcnlated  to  imbibe  large  quan- 
titiet  «f  water,  and  the  face  of  the  country  is  so  level,  that  but 
a  naall  proportioD  of  the  water  tbal  falls  mns  off  the  laud  ;  so 
that  aa  ioaBdation  in  miniature  is  often  the  consequence. 

Tbe  prevalent  winds  through  tbe  spring,  are  from  the  east, 
BOttb-east,  and  north,  sometimes  violent,  bnt  commonly  gentle> 
damp,  and  chilly. 

The  month  of  June  brings  quite  pleasant  weather,  with  occa- 
siom)  hot  days ;  the  nighls  are  almost  onivprsally  cool,  damp, 
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and  chilly,  to  as  frequently  to  render  fires  agreeable  afler  im- 
tel. 

The  winds,  some  time  in  thii  month,  change  their  generally 
previous  points,  for  the  soutb-wesi,'and  west,  one  oi  wbidi 
cotirses  they  hold  pretty  steadily  through  the  day ;  at  night  they 
usnally  shin  to  the  oortb ;  the  succeeding  moroing,  they  are 
again  to  be  found  in  the  west. 

At  this  time,  the  sammer  fogs  and  dews  commence,  bat  re- 
laain  rather  Blight  until  the  middle  of  July,  when  they  become 
constant  and  heavy.  The  fogs  commence  rising  soon  aAer  dark, 
and  attain  the  height  of  twen^  or  thirty  feet,  above  which  tiw 
atmosphere  is  very  clear,  the  line  between  being  p^ectly  dis- 
tinct. Thus  they  remain  until  at,  or  near  daybreak,  when  tUs 
boundary  is  gradually  lost. 

The  month  of  July  is  uniformly  warm,  with  respect  to  die 
da^  ;  the  nighu  are  as  uniformly  damp  and  chilly. 

The  winds  remein  weitwardly,  and  now  b^o  to  bring  va 
nnj^easaat  smell. 

The  month  of  Angnst  is  very  siimlar  to  July,  with  an  ooe»- 
nonal  extreme  of  heat ;  the  dews  are  very  heavy,  so  that  i  bare 
almott  been  persuaded  of  a  iai\  of  rain,  against  the  evidence  of 
my  KDsec,  when  I  have  passed  more  or  less  of  every  hour  f>f 
the  night  in  the  open  air.  > 

The  winds  still  remain  at  the  points  south-west  and  west,  and 
hare  a  faint,  uckly,  ofietulve  smell;  <^  which  I  can  give  no 
idea  better  dian  in  the  above  terms. 

This  wind  sweeps  a  great  extent  of  country,  which  is  almost 
as  Jew  and  marshy  as  the  worst  p^  of  Midugan,  and  as  Inxa-* 
riant  in  the  growth  of  vegetables.  Of  many  tbonsaods  of 
square  miles  laying  west  of  this  territory,  not  one  in  a  liwwaand 
bac  ever  bem  cultivated. 

What  then  most  be  the  quantity  of  decayed  and  decon^Msing 
vegetable  matter  exposed  to  the  son's  rays,  when  the  stagnant 
waters  evaporate,  and  lay  bar«  such  an  extent  of  surface  i*  and 
what  matt  be  the  e&ct  ? 

It  mast,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  exhale  an  enortnooa 
quaitfity  of  miasmata,  which  is  broagbt  by  the  west  and  south- 
west winds,  immediately  over  the  southern  part  of  the  territory ; 
which  when  jcuned  with  what  must  originate  from  the  same  kind 
of  lands  within  the  territory  itseU^  must  necessarily  reader  the 
air  inqmre  and  unhealthy. 

The  autumn  months  are  nmilar  to  those  of  the  state  of  New.- 
York. 

The  winter  season  is  generally  miM ;  there  are  rery  9cldon» 
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nOre  Uian  two  or  three  weeks  of  severe  cold,  and  this  for  tbe 
moK  part  consists  in  a  Tew  days,  at  a  time. 

Snow  seldom-  falls  to  the  depth  of  nine  inches,  and  even  tlien 
lays  but  a  ihort  thne. 

Rain  is  more  common  through  the  winter  than  enow,  proba- 
bly dependii^  somewhat  upon  the  situation  of  the  country, 
bdng  almost  surrounded  with  water. 

The  water  of  the  country  is  what  is  usually  denominated 
hard:  containing  lime,  magnesia,  sulphate  of  alumina,  be. 
Tbne  are  a  iKimber  of  sulphurous  springs  in  this  country; 
ibe  most  remarkable  one  of  which  is  situated  on  a  low  flat  piece 
of  laod,  north  of  Maumee  bay,  and  about  three  miles  from  tbe 
.fasaid  of  lake  Erie.  It  measares  about  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  with 
aa  almoct  perpendicular  bank  or  shore,  without  any  known  bot- 
tom :  and  throws  off  a  considerable  stream  of  water,  from  which 
large  qnantities  of  tulpuretic  hydrogen,  and  a  small  proportion 
of  ralpfaannis  acid  gas,  are  continually  disengaged.  In  the 
spring  itself,  tbe  water  appears  of  a  yellowish  green  color,  but 
wben  taken  apon  a  glass  vessel,  it  is  perfectly  limpid ;  it  has 
lomewbat  ni  a  i^uc  taste,  and  sulphurous  foetid  smell. 

Tbe  best  waters  of  the  country  contain  lime  and  magnesia. 
Tbe  water  of  rivers  and  creeks  within  the  territory  mostly  con- 
tains lime,  in  tbe  state  of  a  carbonate  and  muriate,  with  some 
sli^t  evidence  of  the  sulphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  alumina. 

Tbt  waters  akuig  the  eastern  shore  of  lake  Michigan,  I  am 
■otiwmed,  afford  0.50  of  the  sulphate  of  iron.  I  have  never 
bean  able,  however,  to  discover  iron  in  any  form  in  tbe  wattin 
c^  tbe  eastern  section  of  the  country. 

Tbe  beds  of  riven,  creeks,  &lc.,  are  composed  of  black  kmse 
earth,  leaves,  grass  and  decayed  wood,  which  on  agitation  give 
off  carbnretted  hydrogen  gas.  Even  the  water  of  rivers,  in  the 
months  of  August  and  September,  contains  an  impure  hydrogen 
gaa,  as  may  be  proved  by  proper  tests,  after  collecting  a  suffi- 
cieot  quaniiqr,  by  exposing  for  a  few  days  to  the  sun  an  inverted 
bdl  glass  of  such  water,  when  the  gas  will  be  found  in  the  top 
oftbeTesnl. 

Tbe  waters  i^  the  Hanniee  (which  answers  the  genttal  de- 
scription I  have  already  given  of  rivers  in  tMa  territory)  con- 
tain a  much  larger  quantity  of  this  gas  above  its  Vapid*  than 
WkfW  tbem,  wbidi  will  hereafter  be  spoken  of,  as  aflwciing  the 
health  of  those  residing  neajr  the  rapids.  The  atmosphere  b«s 
been  proved  by  eiperiment  to  contain  carbonic  acid  gas,  carbn- 
Kttcd  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  in  greater  proportions  than  are 
umUy  found  in  other  parts  of  the  Union.  In  fact,  I  do  not 
know  thai  carbnretted  hydrocen  ha!<  been  detected  in  the  open 
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atmosphere  o[  any  other  place ;  although  I  saipect  fnMn  dm 
ctrcamsiance  that  it  may  be  found,  if  properly  sought  for,  in 
many  parts  of  our  western  states.  It  appears  to  originate  prin- 
cipaJly,  if  not  entirely,  from  large  collections  of  vegetable 
nrntter  immersed  in  water,  in  shallow  streams,  which  are  most 
exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  in  the  months  of  July  and  Angnst. 

The  mean  height  of  the  barometer  is  somewhat  below  that 
of  Philadelphia. 

The  thermometer  ranges,  daring  the  snouner,  between  55" 
and  S0°.  At  mid-day  it  frequently  rises  to  85*,  or  perhaps 
90^  ;  and  by  daybreak  the  ensuing  morning,  it  will  be  found 
at  60°,  and  sometimes  below.  Indeed,  it  is  seldom  its  range 
through  the  twenty-four  hoars  is  less  than  10°,  and  not  tmcom- 
mooly  30".  It  is  frequently  observed  by  strangers  from  New- 
Tork  and  the  eastern  states,  that  the  same  degree  of  heat  is 
more  oppressive,  and  the  "  air  heavier,"  than  in  their  native 
states,  and  likewise  fatigue  is  brought  on  by  less  eterdon  than 
nsUal,  after  they  have  remedned  in  the  territory  a  few  woeks. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  popular  and  almost  nniversal  t^nion  ammg 
laborers,  Ibat  they  canoot  endure  the  exercise,  and  perform 
the  labor  they  formerly  did,  in  the  eastern  and  middle  states ; 
bat  those  from  the  southward,  particularly  from  Savannah, 
Mobile  and  New-Orleans,  enjoy  more  than  a  usual  share  <^ 
health  and  corporal  vigor. 

The  following  observaUons  must  be  understood  to  belong 
exdnrively  to  the  former  class  of  inhabitants,  as  the  climate 
^^>ears  to  agree  perfectly  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  southern 
GODStitation. 

In  those  from  the  middle  and  eastern  states,  a  sallow  com- 
plexion, yellowness  of  the  eyes,  and  an  increase  of  appetite,  is 
almost  universal,  within  one  month  after  their  arrival,  if  this 
sboold  be  in  the  summer  or  late  in  the  spring. 

As  minuteness  in  observadons  is^the  key  to  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  every  subject,  I  shall  introduce  some  remarks  upon  the 
effect!  of  this  climate,  Su:.,  upon  the  animal  economy  of  -the 
brute,  as  well  as  of  the  human  species ;  for  the  former  suffer 
equally  in  the  derangement  of  the  functions  of  the  liver7  spleen, 
primse  vis,  and  sanguiferous  system. 

1st.  Of  the  hnmad  species. 

Different  individuals  are  differently  affected,  according  to 
the  constitutional  diathesis  at  the  time  of  their  arrival,  the  state 
of  the  system,  theu-  previous  habits  of  living,  Sec.  Uc. 

In  those  of  a  sanguine  temperament,  and  full  habit  of  body, 
we  observe  a  peculiar  sharpness  in  the  pulse,  and  an  increase 
in  its  formerly  healthy  number  in  a  given  time,  while  the  indi- 
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ndaal  is  pnrguing  his  daily  ocGnpation,  free  from  every  other 
symptom  of  disease.  This  coatioues  for  the  summer  seasoo,  at 
the  end  of  which  it  returns  toils  natural  feeling  and  frequency; 
but  as  certainly  as  the  summer  returns,  so  certain  is  the  return 
of  sharpness  and  increased  frequency,  until  it  becomes  habitual. 

I  do  DO(  inleoi)  to  convey  the  idea  of  what  is  called  a  wieiy 
poise;  it  is  by  no  means  hard  or  tense,  but  as  1  have  already 
aaid,  it  has  a  peculiar  sharpness,  which  will  be  recognised  at 
the  first  touch  of  the  physician  as  being  altogether  different- 
It  appears  to  me,  as  a  pecnliar  combination  or  quality  of  aclioo, 
very  difficult  to  be  described  with  perspicuity. 

The  mou  marked  cases  of  choleric  temperament  have  pre- 
srated  me  with  nothing  remarkably  different  from  the  saoguine, 
except  it  be  a  greater  degree  of  strength,  combined  with  the 
diarpness  of  the  pulse. 

The  phlegmatic  I  had  no  opportunity  ofexaminiDg. 

The  melancholic  temperament  is  marked  by  an  intemuttiDg, 
full,  and  moderately  strong  pulse. 

Id  some,  the  pulse  is  observed  to  intermit  every  thirteenth 
stroke,  others  every  ninth,  and  in  one  instance,  in  an  old 
Frenchman,  I  observed  it  to  intermit  two  strokes  after  every 
tbirty-&Ui ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  subjecte  were  «ijoying 
lolmble  health,  and  following  their  usual  avocation*. 

The  bqHUic  functions  are  always  more  or  less  deranged. 
An  increased  activity  of  the  liver  in  some  cases,  but  more 
commcmly  an  indolent  state  of  it,  follo.ws  the  accession  of  warm 
weather.  In  both  cases,  the  skin  attains  a  thick  yellow  color, 
which  b  likewise  the  case  with  the  eyes  and  urine.  The  secre- 
lioDS  of  the  stomach  are  universally  vitiated  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  as  will  hereafter  be  remarked. 

The  functions  of  the  spleen  (whatever  they  may  be)  are 
nuch  deranged,  suspended,  or  entirely  annihilated.  This 
n^aa  is  enlarged  to  thai  degree  in  perhaps  three  tenths  of  the 
inhabitaots,  that  it  may  be.  perceived  externally  laying  some 
inches  lower  than  the  stomach. 

In  some  cases  examined  by  Doctor  Stickney,  it  was  found 
indnrated,  of  a  light  ash  color,  and  its  edges  contracted,  simi- 
lar to  the  bu^  coat  of  blood  drawn  from  a  patient  in  an  acute 
indammatory  disease,  and  lay  in  a  manner  detached  from  the 
stomach  by  tbe  eloi^adon  of  their  couuecdng  vessels. 

The  intestines  are  very  commonly  inactive.  Costiveoess  is 
a  very  conmion,  and  indeed  an  almost  universal  symptom  in 
fevors,  and  if  tbe  patient  neglects  early  medical  treatment,  it  is 

Xlo  prove  extremely  obstinate.    In  some  cases,  faowev^,  tbe 
ine  excretions  are  fluid,  remarkably  foetid,  of  a  grmush 
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yiWow  color,  excoriating  the  anus,  prodgcing  some  degree  ol' 
inflammation  in  the  Eurroundiog  iDlegumente,  teoesmus  and 
dysnria.  The  skin  is  universally  more  active  in  its  secretions 
than  is  usually  seen  elsewhere. 

The  kidnies  are  frequently  affected  in  their  secretion  to  such 
degree,  as  to  necessitate  a  person  to  void  his  urine  every  hour, 
or  even  in  less  time  ;  in  such  cases,  the  urii;e  is  limpid,  spark- 
ling when  agitated  in  a  vial,  of  a  disagreeable  sweetish  taste, 
and  smells  somewhat  like  fresh  fish. 

2d.  Homed  cattle  sufler  from  this  climate  equally  with  the 
buman  species.  It  is  very  seldom  we  can  find  a  sound  liver : 
all  have  tubercles,  ulcers,  or  indurations  ;  either  too  hard  and 
fim,  or  too  soA  and  dabby— ^ther  too  small  or  large  in  pro- 
portion, to  be  considered  healthy  and  natural,  or  some  ether 
unnatural  appearance,  to  denote  disordered  action.  The  spleen 
likewise  Is  much  affected,  apd  even  in  a  greater  variety  o{  ways 
than  the  liver.  They  frequently  die  in  great  numbers  dnring 
the  sickly  season,  (i.  e.,  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  first  of 
October,)  with  a  disease  called  the  murrain. 

The  pathology  of  this  disease  I  do  not  understand ;  but  tbe 
symptoms,  as  commonly  seen,  are  a  weakness  and  listlessmss  of 
ine  animal,  a  red,  staring,  glassy  eye,  urine  \ecy  high  colored, 
and  the  excrements  mixed  with  grumous  blood.  They  geldoB 
survive  eigbt-and-forty  hours  after  ao  attack.  When  esaHuned, 
post  mortem,  the  horns  are  found  to  be  hollow,  the  lungs  dark 
colored,  the  liver,  spleep  and  kidnies  enlarged,  soft,  ^>ongy, 
and  filled  with  a  bloody  fluid ;  tbe  large  intestines  black  and 
gangrenous. 

Id  case  they  recover,  (which  has  happened,)  the  hair  gra- 
dually falls  off,  the  hoofs  become  spongy,  and  are  cast  in  a  few 
months,  the  eye  remains  a  long  time  sunken,  and  it  is  with  great 
difficulty  that  they  are  recruited  in  flesh. 

It  was  the  practice  of  the  ancients  to  open  and  exanune  the 
organs  of  brute  aniaials,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  upon 
the  salubrity  of  any  place  they  wished  to  inhabit,  and  even  to 
discover  the  approach  of  a  sickly  season.  If  an  Egyptian 
magician  could  have  examined  tbe  internal  organs  of  an  animal 
of  tbe  cow  kind,  reared  in  this  territory,  he  would  indubitably 
have  given  his  decided  testimony  against  the  salubrity  of  the 
place.  In  their  most  healthy  state  we  find  tubercles  in  the  liver, 
the  niesenteric  glands  enlarged  more  or  less,  and  the  tallow 
Dot  a*  firm  as  we  see  in  more  healthy  situations. 

In  the  humaD  species,  tbe  liver  is  very  commonly  diseased ; 
but  as  we  cannot  examine  in  this  case  undl  after  death,  and 
while  tbe  disease  is  very  commonly  situated  in,  or  implicating 
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the  Ipbcrrles  «9iiMed  ft&noaaiy,  or  wsfs  praduoed  by  tb«  last 
maA.  This  tUmalfi,  netwiiluiMiding,  appebrs  tfute  coag* 
■ill  and  beaefidd  to  phlUsieal  padcaU  i  pbliana  puhasiialM, 
I  beiieve,  baa  teldon,  if  ever,  dngwawd  bel«,  aod  all  tboie  whs 
brmg  tbe  dlseaae  mih  Atm  are  rdJevad  in  a  ibort  linw  of  all 
the  auKt  tfoobleaome  aacl  dan|penHU  lyaopKHBft ;  and  if  net  too 
ikr  advanced,  ibe  diiease  gnAttaUy  disappears. 

Tbc  dinate  n  warmtf,  i.  e.,  tbe  mean  bei^t  of  tbe  tber- 
mometer  is  greater  than  that  of  the  western  teetion  of  the  guu 
of  New- York  ;  but  tbe  barometer  Maads  below  diat  of  any  of* 
die  middle  or  eafitem  states^ 

Tbe  vegetable  productions  of  the  country  are  fine,  luxuriant 
ia  tbetr  growth,  and  yidd  an  abundant  itarvest  to  tbe  iodut- 
triow  fanibandmaB;  bnt,  as  if  nature  played  at  cMsb  purposes^ 
Ae  most  mMy  ttqaoaa  arc  attended  with  tbe  greatest  plenty> 
OAea  have  whole  crops  of  wheat  and  other  graiu  been  radrely 
loM,  for  tbe  want  of  bands  to  secure  ibemi  occasioaed  by  skk-^ 

Indeed,  to  sncfa  aa  extent  do  fevers  prevail  in  some  placesi 
and  aeasons,  that  it  is  with  great  difficulty  a  sufficient  numbed 
e«a  be  fomd  in  toleraUe  health  le  attend  upon  tbe  sick. 

In  such  seasons,  nosqiutoes  are  large,  and  Humeroos  beyoEid 
eoiDpariaon ;  the  wild  pigeons,  duck,  geese,  and  brant,  are  seen 
in  astonishing  numbers.  Their  desfa  is  very  savory,  md 
proves  a  vafanUe  resource  (o  tbe  iDhabitauts ;  but  tbe  flesh  of 
dtt  forest  deer  Is  lean,  ill  flavewd,  and  very  apt  to  prodnc< 
diaiilwin  in  those  who  eM  k. 

In  this  cHeate,  we  ceo  freqaendy  form  a  pretty  aconrate 
jadgneM  with  respect  to  tbe  prevalence  of  health  or  disease^ 
from  tbe  character  of  the  year  and  other  circumstances. 

A  irj  winter  tad  tpmi^,  succeeded  by  frequent  showers, 
aeoBi^anied  with  thunder  and  bgbtning  in  tbe  month  of  June ; 
tbe  absence,  or  rathn-  acArci^,  a^  mosquitoes ;  a  dear  state  d 
Ae  waters ;  a  light  brigfat  green  c<^r  of  leaves  and.grBsses ; 
i  cfaar  abdDsphere,  and^abaence  of  fogs ;  scarci^  of  tnld  fowl, 
skI  particularly  ef  the  wild  pigeon,  ita,  denote  tbe  ^jproacb 
of  a  Maltby  summer.  But,  on  tbe  contrary,  if  tbe  wmter  uid 
^ng  are  wet,  a  drought  setdng  in  aboat  tbe  aiiddle  or  first 
oT  Jone,  moat^aitees  vary  tmasroas,  winds  pretty  censtttdy 
fi>otB  tbe  wemmd,  an  impwe  and  ilt^aited  state  ttTtbe  waters, 
vhb  a  want  of  Ifaen-  natnnd  tfanspawcyj  a  ^ark  pinplisb  green 
It  and  rapid 


coisr  of  lemes  and  gr«a*es,iHtfa  an  tAundant  and  rapid  growth  ^ 

•f  ngCMMes,  a  baqr  and  feggy  alaoipbere,  a  great  abundaaoe 

tt  imi  fowl,  poticakriy  af  tbe  pigeon ;  we  may  then  almost 
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to  a  certainty  ctlculate  apoD  a  uckly  (ominer.  It  has  alto  beeiE 
observed  by  the  old  French  inhalritants,  that  in  sach  seasoDs  thiR 
wild  rice,  and  other  aquatic  grasses,  which  commonly  grow  ia 
creeks  and  riven,  in  ivater  from  two  to  six  feet  deep,  make  thor 
appearance  earlier,  and  in  greater  quantities.  This  most  pro- 
bably is  what  calls  together  such  numbers  of  water  fowl,  as  they 
feed  and  fatten  upon  the  wild  rice,  which  yields  bo  abundantly 
(hat  several  bushels  may  be  gathered  by  a  single  man  in  a  day. 
The  rise  and  fall  of  Lake  Erie  has  been  thought  to  affect  the 
health  of  the  country. 

At  times,  when  the  waters  of  the  lake  are  not  infloeoced  by 
the  wind,  it  rises  and  falls  twice,  and  sometimes  thrice  in  twenty- 
four  honrs,  about  twelve  inches ;  whether  this  can  strictly  be 
considered  a  tide,  (which  is  the  opinion  of  some  in  that  coun- 
try,) or  aot,  I  cannot  determine ;  but  from  various  circumstan- 
ces, I  am  induced  to  consider  it  as  a  mere  6uctuation  consequent 
upon  previous  motion,  induced  by  the  wind.  Tfab  is  what  I 
shall  call  its  daily  motion,  or  rise  and  fall.  It  is  declared  by 
tradition  and  living  testimony,  that  this  lake  rises  and  falls 
between  two  and  three  feet  once  in  seven  years ;  that  is,  it  is 
on  the  rise  seven  years,  and  the  same  length  of  time  falling. 
This  is  looked  upon  by  the  ignorant  and  superstitioiit  as  some- 
thing more  than  the  efiect  of  a  natural  cause. 

It  appears  rather  doubtful  whether  this  takes  place  at  the 
exact  period  of  seven  years ;  it  has  no  doubt  occurred  near 
this  time  in  some  instances,  and  such  an  observation  would  be 
sufficient  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  opinion  of  this  kind.  The 
&ct  of  its  standing  higher  some  years  than  others  is  well  at- 
tested. But  as  "  the  lake  falls,  fever  calls."  Cannot  this  be 
occasioned  by  miasma  arising  ftom  the  exposed  shores  of  the 
lake? 

It  is  acknowledged  that  during  the  fall  of  the  \ake,  the  terri- 
tory is  much  more  sickly  then  when  it  is  on  the  rise  ;  this  can 
be  explained,  without  supposing  the  shores  of  Lake  £rie  to  be 
the  origin.  The  only  rational  explanation  that  I  can  conceive 
of,  is  this :  the  want  of  an  usual  quantity  of  rain  westward,  from 
whence  are  derived  all  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  oorthem 
lakes.  We  well  know  that  north-west,  west,  and  sontfa-west  of 
this  territory,  there  are  immense  tracts  of  wild,  low,  flat  land, 
which  are  in  wet  seasons  in  a  great  measure  covered  with  water. 
Now  let  us  suppose  a  few  dry  seasons  to  follow  in  succetuon, 
■  what  would  be  the  consequence  i  The  waters  would  evaporate, 
and  dnun  off  the  land,  laying  it  bare  and  exposed  to  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  which,  acceleratiog  the  decomposition  of  an  immense 
quantity  of  vegetable  matter,  would  thus  prodnce  miasDiata 
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sofBcieDt  to  render  the  w«st  wind  noxious  to  uiiinal' life.  And 
agaiDi  when  these  wet  lands  are  dry,  there  must  necessarily  be 
a  future  ia  the  feeders  of  the  lake,  and  a  consequent  dimina- 
tion  of  its  volume.  Another  fact  which  strengthens  this  opi- 
nion, is  the  commencement  of  sickness  before  the  lake  has  fallen 
over  six  inches.  This  fall  may  partially  lay  bare  a  few  »;res  of 
marsh ;  bnt  then  it  must  be  remembered,  these  marshes  are  to 
the  east,  from  whence  blows  the  purest  wind. 

Tbe  fall  of  Lake  Michigan,  which  takes  place  previously, 
(hat  of  tbe  Lake  of  the  Woods,  ilain  Lake,  White  Bear 
Lake,  and  numerous  other  small  lakes  to  the  west,  and  of 
tbe  rivers  Mis^sslppi,  Missoori,  and  Maumee,  to  the  south- 
west, andoubtedly '  must  be  a  far  greater  cause  of  impurity  to 
the  atmosphere,  and  of  consequent  sickness,  dian  the  trifling  ex- 
posure vi  die  shores  of  Lake  £rie  by  a  fall  oS  six  inches. 

In  addition  to  tbe  miasmata  arising  from  the  exposure 
of  these  tracts  of  land,  marshes,  U.z.,  and  of  the  shores  of  lakes 
and  rivers,  the  west  and  south-west  winds  are  condnually  im- 
bibing the  exhalaUons  of  many  hundreds  of  square  miles,  in 
Aeir  passage  over  a  flat,  marshy  country,  within  the  territory. 
These  1  consider  to  be  the  causes  oi  the  impurity  of  the  west 
winds,  of  the  fall  of  Lake  Erie,  and  of  sickness  attending  tbe  fall 
of  that  lake.  Ifis  the  opinion,  I  am  aware,  of  many  medical 
gentlemen,  that  marsh  miasma  does  not  extend  its  efiects  beyond 
a  mile  from  its  source ;  (his  undoubtedly  is  tbe  case  where  the 
qoantity  exhaled  is  small ;  and  in  stitl  less  qnaniities  it  can  only 
produce  an  efiect  at  a  proportion  ably  shorter  distance.  And 
why  should  this  be  the  case  ?  simply  because  its  effective 
proper^  is  lost  by  dilation  with  the  atmosphere ;  there  is 
notlung  to  combine  with,  and  neutraliie  it;  therefore  1  can 
concave  neither  more  nor  less,  than  that  the  distance  of  its 
operaUve  power  may  be  small  or  great,  according  to  the  qnan- 
lity  exhaled  in  a  ^ven  time.  We  know  not  that  miasma  hu 
any  sensible  smell,  but  commonly  we  judge  the  atmosphere  to 
be  not  very  pure,  where  an  offensive  smell  arises  from  the  earth. 
This  exists  in  certun  seaaons,  in  that  section  of  the  territory  of 
which  I  am  writing,  and  is  conveyed  across  the  head  of  Lake 
Erie  into  Canada,  a  distance  of  thurty  miles. 

The  sickliest  seasons  are  those  most  attended  with  west  winds, 
and  these  of  the  most  disagreeable  nauseous  smell :  and  what 
n  remarkable,  the  same  seasons  are  sickly  in  Canada,  as  far 
as  these  winds  reach  along  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  the  seve- 
rity of  caset  is  in  proportion  to  their  approximation  t«  the 
lake.- 

The  climate  is  subject  to  occagional  hurricanes,  attended 
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vith  tbottiler  and  ligbti&ig,  At  Mch  time*  die  wind  hktva. 
fmm  ibff  vest  or  wutb-wesl,  for  fbur-aad-twenty  or  eight^and- 
t«rty  baitrs,  with  aacb  n<rfence  that  thousands  of  trees  are  pros- 
trated, Bome  are  torn  up  by  the  roots,  some  stripped  of  their 
fcronclieg,  and  the  trunks  ^  others  completely  twisted  into  a 
withe.  At  such  times  a|)  domesdc  aniioali  (as  if  seDsible  of' 
their  danger  in  the  forest)  flee  far  safety  to  the  opes  grounds^ 
These  winds,  if  long  continued,  drive  the  w^»s  from  the  head 
of  Lake  Erie,  towards  the  outlet,  doing  great  damage  to  har^ 
bars  and  shipping,  by  throwing  op  the  waters  to  ^e  height 
of  three  or  four  feet  above  tlieir  comniOD  level.  When  the  rain 
abates,  if  the  sun  eonw  out,  and  the  .winde  continue,  it  is  not 
tncotnmoD  to  witness  a  singular  pheaozjienoH. 

From  a  clear  atmosphere,  and  bright  sun^ne,  there  wil^ 
guddeoly  be  a  chapge,  lo  as  to  obscure  the  sun,  and  even  ren- 
der ot^eets  inviable  at  the  distanoe  of  a  few  rod«,  by  a  sabMance 
floating  io  the  air,  seeiewfaat  similar  m  appearance  to  the  whit«. 
oxide  of  xiBC,  in  a  state  of  minute  division.  Every  attempt  at 
ofdlection,  tor  exasunation,  hai  proved  abortive.  This  ajH 
pearance  will  coatbue  from  two  to  six  hours,  and  then  disap- 
pear as  suddenly  as  it  became  visible.  Various  ctHyectures 
aad  opinions  have  been  formed  concerniug  it,  but  I  never  have 
beard  <«e  advanced  that  coiM  in  any  way  be  considered  as 
uneueptianabls.  ]  shall  refrain  from  giving  an  opinioq,  and 
rut  sp«a  the  hope  of  an  explanatien  from  some  of  the  philo««-< 
ptwrt  of  ov  country. 

Ueteora  we  much  more  common  in  this  territory  tbui  in 
BMMiy  pftftt  of  the  Union,  such  as  "shooting  stars,"  "fire 
twlls,"  "jack  o'  the  lantern,"  and  some  other  phenontena, 
depending  upon  the  electric  fluid, 

A  eircumetance,  illustrative  of  the  inse&sible  qualities  of  the 
atroosphene,  is  <Aaerved  m  the  maao^ictory  of  potashes.  A 
pervB  engaged  in  thi^  business,  observed  to  me,  that  b* 
obtained  double  the  quantity  of  •■  lalta"  from  his  potash,  sinct 
bu  residence  io  Hichigiui,  thaQ  fbrmeriy  in  the  sute  of  New-. 
York,  and  that  he  luuversaHy  procured  the  most  from  the  oldest 
aifaet.  He  brought  me  a  few  ounces  o(  dark  reddish  colored 
crystals,  which  rendered  a  live  coal  veiy  briiliaat,  with  a  roar- 
ing noise.  They  were  dissolved,  purified,  and  recrystalliied, 
aAer  which,  a  portion  was  tmated  widi  coBceotrated  sulfuric 
and ;  it  threw  off  an  abuudoncc  td  the  fumes  a(  nitroos  acid ; 
another  portion  was  careAilly  tobjectcd  to  heat,  the  reaidu* 
proved  to  be  potash.  From  their  aH>earanoe,  taste,  avd  che- 
mical results,  I  was  satisfied  of  their  being  the  nitrate  of  potash. 
This  salt  d«e8  not  exist  in  wood ;  it  must  then  be  formed  by 
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tlte  direct  aoioD  of  the  nkrogen  of  the  atmosphere,  with  potash, 
■s  it  exists  ia  the  ashes  of  wood ;  this  beiog  (according  to  goioM 
late  discoveriei  and  experimental  results  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Dav}-,)  an  oxide  of  potassium,  already  contains  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  oxygen  to  unite  with  a  portion  of  nitrogen,  and 
brm  the  nitric  acid  required. 

But  wby  should  ashes  yield  a  greater  proportion  c^  nitne  in 
tbe  territory  oS  Michigan,  than  in  the  state  of  New- York  i 

I  was  infonoed  likewise  that  nitre  can  he  formed  in  tbe  cont* 
moo  way,  with  much  greater  rapidity,  and  with  less  trouble* 
than  in  (he  eastern  states.  What  should  be  the  occasion  of 
this  i  I  can  only  account  for  the  foregoing  circumstances,  with 
respect  to  the  formation  of  the  nitrate  of  potash,  in  this  territory, 
by  referring  to  the  predominance  of  nitrogen  in  the  atmospherei 
as  tbe  sole  cause.  A  circumstance  which  strengthens  this  opi- 
nion, is  the  invigorating  effect  of  the  air  in  a  potashery  iqioa 
invalids. 

Of  twenty  men,  who  had  more  or  less  followed  the  businesa 
of  making  pot^hes  for  years,  not  one  of  them  could  recollect 
witness ng,  or  even  heuiog,  of  a  single  case  of  intermittent 
fevnr  in  a  person  foUowing  this  occupation ;  and  some  of  them 
asaerted,  that  they  had  known  the  fever  and  ague  cured  by 
working  a  week  or  two  at  boiling  and  melting  potashes. 

Here  we  perceive,  from  some  invisible  cause,  an  effect 
at  onoa  strange,  and  pleasing  to  the  philosopher.  The 
most  probable  explanation  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  large 
qaandty  of  ashes  commonly  kept  in  and  about  the  house,  which 
extracts  tbe  nitrogen  (rom  the  air  ;  by  this  means  ^ving  a  pre- 
dominance to  the  oxygen,  in  its  local  atmosphere,  and  rendering 
it  more  bracing  and  invigorating  to  the  system.  And  also  the 
TolMiUxation  of  a  portion  of  potash  in  what  is  popularly  called 
meltiag,  giving  the  air  a  stimuladng  property,  which  it  does 
not  possess  in  other  situations. 

It  "is  possible  that  nitrogen  may  unite  in  the  formation  of  the 
nitrate,  at  the  lime  of  boiling  and  melting ;  but  the  fact  of  old 
ashes  giving  a  greater  proportion  than  new,  renders  it  extremely 
probable  that  the  principal  combination  takes  place  previously. 
I  cannot  refrain,  at  this  time,  from  humbly  suggesting  the 
propriety  and  probable  benefit  of  an  expenmeot  of  this  kind  in 
onr  hospitals.  We  have  seen  tbe  benefit  d^ved  by  iudividuals 
froin  the  atmosphere  of  a  potasheiy  ;  suppose  five  or  six  boD- 
dred  bushels  of  good  wood  ashes  were  distributed  in  convenient 
receptacles  through  the  different  wards,  why  would  not  the 
MBM  advantage  be  derived  from  its  absorption  of  nitrogen  ? 
It  certainly  woald  reodep  the  local  atmosphere  more  invigora- 
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tiog  to  the  s\ck.  Does  the  small  portion  of  potash  volatilized 
in  the  operation  of  melting,  give  to  the  air  a  stimulating  pro- 
perty ?  If  so,  this  can  be  had  at  pleasure ;  and  be  used  In  difle- 
rent  wards,  according  to  circumstances. 

1  should  be  very  sanguine  in  my  expectations  of  benefit,  from 
what  I  have  witnessed  in  as  unhealthy  a  climate  as  any  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  United  States. 

The  principal  sickness  of  this  country,  I  have  alleged,  arises 
from  the  impurity  of  the  atmosphere,  occasioned  by  its  admix- 
ture with  miasmatic  gases,  and,  as  a  point  in  illustration,  I  pro- 
mised something  relative  to  the  Maumee  Rapids.  It  has  been 
for  years  observed,  that  the  inhabitants  above  these  rapids  en- 
joy^ much  better  health  than  those  at  the  foot. 

The  Maumee  river,  from  its  source  (o  its  termination,  flows 
smoothly  and  gently,  with  an  imperceptible  descent,  through 
the  very  heart  of  a  level,  marshy  country,  which  is  ven>  fertile 
and  abundant  in  its  productions,  almost  without  a  ripple  od  it« 
surface,  except  what  we  call  the  rapidt.  These  commence  witli 
a  smU  current,  passing  over  a  ledge  of  fetid  limestone,  about 
thirty-five  miles  above  the  bead  of  Lake  Erie.  The  water  con- 
tinues running  with  great  velocity  through  whirling  eddies,  and 
over  broken  rocks  and  precipices,  for  eighteen  miles. 

At  the  distance  of  three  miles  below  the  foot  of  the  rapids, 
stands  the  village  of  Maumee,  or  Fort  Meigs.  This  village  is 
within  the  present  boundaries  of  the  stale  of  Ohio,  the  line  of 
^vision  between  this  state  and  the  territory  crossing  the  river 
six  mites  below. 

The  water  here  does  not  contain  a  third  of  the  quantity  of 
gas  which  can  be  obtained  from  it  before  it  passes  over  the  de- 
scent above  ;  this  F  conceive  to  be  good  evidence  of  the  libera- 
tion of  a  large  quantity  by  the  agitation  it  undergoes.  The 
village  before-mentioned  is  one  of  tlie  most  nnheal^y  spots  to 
be  found  in  the  western  country,  while  the  inhabitants!'  only 
eighteen  or  twenty  miles  above,  enjoy  much  better  health. 
The  cause  is  plain.  The  winds  (as  before  described)  being  in 
the  summer  season  very  generally  westward,  carry  the  liberated 
poison  immediately  over  this  village,  the  south-east  comer  of 
the  territory  of  Michigan,  and  even  across  the  Maumee  bay 
into  Canada. 

This  instance  is  not  singular ;  it  is  an  old  remark,  that  the 
vicinity  of  lulls,  rapids,  &ic.,  is  unhealthy ;  and  the  more  slug- 
gish the  stream,  and  marshy  the  country  through  which  it 
passes,  the  more  uckly  is  the  neighborhood  of  any  break  in 
Us  waters. 

This  mnst  be  occasioned  by  someihing  produced  firom  the 
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water  hy  agitatioo,  which  may  be  either  carburetted  hydrogen, 
or  hydrogen,  or  both. 

It  is  very  certain,  that  there  mag  be  a  more  subtle  poi- 
son, which  we  cannot  discover  ;  -  but  the  great  probability  at 
present  appears  to  be  in  favor  of  the  above  gases  being  the 
great  cause  of  disease.  It  may  be  objected  that  no  bad  effects 
resuh  from  handling  and  breathing  ^ese  gases  in  the  laboralo- 
ly ;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  thai  in  this  case  the  gases  are 
artificially  formed,  aii,d  may  not  be  precisely  what  nature  pro- 
duces. 

[To  be  eontimed.^ 


Art.  VIII. — Report  of  Case*  in  Surgery,  i^ich  came  mder 
tre-itment  at  the  New-Tork  Hospital,  m  the  montfu  of 
Mag  and  Jwk,  1630,  daring  the  attendance  of  Prof  A. 
H.  Stevens.  From  notes  taken  bv  Alfred  C.  Post, 
M.  D. 


And)  jloaia  ndii, 

«, 

in  perincEO,  ■     ■    . 
in  poplite,     .    .    . 

simbim 

Conoudo  cum  vulnere  ctpitia, 

EiTBpelai,' 

Exfi^iatia  cnticula,       .    -    . 

£niptio  KortiaUc*,        ■     ■     . 

FMtnhiauM,     ..... 

TttfOarm  *el  dwlDcoIio  femom, 
"  OuBM  Bnehii,  .  .  . 
"  "  Badii,  .  .  . 
"  '*  Kadii  et  dIdb, 
■•  Ula«,  .  . 
"  "  Fmuorif, 
"        *'       Orvioii  ftmoria, 

■■      Fibnle      .    . 
"        "      TibiM  (comp.), 
"nbiB  et  Gliiite, 


OeUtm,       .........  1 

GmonlxH, 3 

GUnduk  rabnuxinuii  incteta,  .    .  I 

Hernia  ingninalii  (>tr«ng.),    ...  3 

HjdarUinu 3 

Hydrocele, 1 

[aflannulio  nuniu  a  piM,     ...  1 

Iritia, .3 

Jngulatni 1 

Luea  venerea,       3 

Liuatio  ixaia  humeri,     ...         .1 

"      com  fractora  t«Ii,       ...  1 

"      inveterota, 1 

Nacroaia  femoria, 1 

Ophthalmia, 1 

"          pumlenta,      ....  3 

Ptttonj'elua 
PhjmouB, 

Retvntio  nrin*. 
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vtuum  humeri  et  cnbiti,   ■ 


Tlun«&ctio  getia  et  Uli.    .     .     .    .    t 


"     pJpep 


WiUiam  Kenneday,  aged  15  yeari,  waG  admitted  on  the  28tii 
April,  1830,  with  a  wouod  of  the  knee-joint,  occauoned  by 
glasi,  seven  days  previously.  The  synovia  escaped  at  the  time 
of  the  accidenL  The  knee  bad  been  poulticed,  and  twelve 
leeches  applied. 

jfytU  3Sth. — Discbarge  from  the  wound  thin  and  serons; 
considerable  pain  and  fever.  The  poultices  irere  continued ; 
the  leg  flexed,  and  laid  on  its  onter  side.  Anodyne  at  night, 
and  teidtiti  powders. 

Mau  Tii.— Much  improved. 

18m. — Has  been  dressed  with  simple  cerate  since  last  report^ 
with  the  exception  oC  one  or  two  days,  when  the  poultice  was 
fe-ff^lied.  A  large  portion  of  the  wound  has  cicatrized.  The 
leg  becomes  more  and  more  flexed,  and  cannot  be  extoided 
trithont  pun. 

l9th.f~~lMAi  fiaced  on  an  inclined  plane. 

June  7tt.-^Woond  nearly  healed.  Tenderness  of  the  tluffh 
tras  DOW  complained  of,  and  deep  seated  abscesses  formed  m  its 
coarse,  wUch  were  evactnted  by  punctures  two  or  three  inches 
above  the  knee  on  both  sides ;  after  which,  with  the  assistance 
tf  poultices  and  a  third  puncture,  matters  were  conducted  to  an 
apparent  favorable  issue. 

Jttly  7£A.— The  patient  was  attacked  with  erysipelas,  com- 
mencing at  the  punctures  above  the  knee,  extending  to  the  toet) 
and  upward  to  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  Mild  andMifict 
tvere  given,  and  the  watery  solotion  of  opium  was  if>plied  to 
the  iiuSamed  part  Blisters  were  also  applied  here,  and  on  die 
mar^n  of  the  sound  skin. 

2Ut. — Erysipelas  was  arrested. 

Avgu^  Itt, — A  roller  was  ^plied  aroimd  the  Umb,  and  a 
few  days  afterwards  the  patient  began  to  walk  on  cratdieS' 
From  this  time  his  bealtli  rapidly  improved. 

CA.BE   SECOND. 

Joiq)b  Cindy,  aged  16  years,  came  into  Ae  hospitri  with 
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wbltfl  sveUiag  of  the  knee  joint,  of  s«vernl  yenn  standing,^ 
On  the  15th  May,  the  leg  was  anq>[ita(ed  above  the  knee,  Ly 
Dr.  Stereos.  Coosiderable  suppuration  took  place  from  tlic 
stmnp,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  received  upon  it  previous  to 
the  removal  of  the  first  dressings,  ivliich  retarded  the  complete 
mrioD  nntil  the  28th  June. 

CASE  THIRD. 
Patrick  Fecly  was  admitted  on  the  10th  April,  with  white 
twelling  of  the  knee,  arising  from  cold  taken  dunng  salivatioq. 
The  thigh  was  amputated  by  Dr.  Stevens,  after  the  circalat 
method,  -on  the  25th  of  June,  and  on  the  removal  of  the  first 
-dretEings,  (Jane  30th,)  the  edges  of  the  wound  were  found 
muted  tbronghont  (heir  whole  extent ;  with  tlie  exception  of  a 
small  opening  at  the  inner  angle,  from  which  slight  siippuratioa 
took*place  for  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  wound  was  edr- 
tirely  cicatrized. 

CASE  FOXit.TH.—higuittal  Hernia. 

Margaret  Stroh,  bom  in  Germany,  aged  40  years,  was  nil- 

nutted  into  the  hospital  witli  a  very  small  inguinal  hernia,  on 

the  4lh  Jane,  1630,  at  4  P.  M.     The  bowel  had  descended 

•boat  seven  years  previously,  during  a  violent  effort,  but  had 

sever  increased  in  size,  or  occasioned  any  uneasiness,  until  the 

rhen  it  became  strangnlated  at  8,  A.  J^., 

oh     Previous  to  her  adoiission,  she  had 

>,  when  the  taxis  was  attempted,  but  in 

was  placed  in  the  warm  bath,  where  she 

and  a  quarter,  wben  the  taxis  was  agatii 

iirposc. 

,  eration  was  performetj  by  Dr.  Stevens. 

Tbe  smaU  knuckle  of  intesdoe  contained  in  the  f  ac  was  of  a  dark 

purple  color,  but  the  circnlaUon  still  continued  in  it.     On  divi* 

tliDg  the  stricture,  it  was  easily  reduced.     An  injection  waa 

'  adoinigtered  soon  aAer  the  operation,  which  brought  away  a 

noaD  stool,  consisting  chiefly  of  scybalo;. 

Ordered  a  wine-gt^  full  of  the  following  infusion  every  tvb 

B.  Sennffi  ?  _    , 
Mannee  5  u  3j> 
Tamarind:  Ind :  3ij- 
Aqt  Bidlient:  Oj. 
itk,  A.  M— Tbe  bowels  have  beea  frMly  evacttated ;  ten- 
derness of  tbe  abdomen  much  diminished,  pnlse  80,  appeal- 
Very  comfortable. 

Zth. — ^W(ftjnd^i)?fssfuJ ;  Ua  appcar^iwp  liealthy. 
vol,.  I.  \  T3  ^--  T 
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I2/S. — ^Wouod  nearly  united. 
26/i.— Dischargeilj-ciireti, 

CASE  PiFTH. — Inguinal  Heritia. 

Isaac  Chase,  seaman,  aged  23  years,  an  athletic  man  of  strong 
constitutiun ;  has  had  inguinal  hernia  aboni  eigtbe«n  oMDtba, 
which  was  brought  on  by  slraining.  On  the  16th  May,  1830, 
while  walking  ou  one  of  the  wharves,  he  was  seized  with  bleed- 
ing at  the  nose,  by  which,  be  says,  he  lost  a  quart  of  blood. 
About  3^  P.  M.  be  was  attacked  with  vomiting,  which  forced 
down  as  additionat  pprtjon  of  intestine,  which  became  strangu- 
lated. At  5  P.  H.  be  was  brought  to  the  hospital.  At  this 
time  the  tmnor  was  of  the  size  of  a  quart  measure,  and  exceed- 
ingly tense  and  unyielding.  Pulse  small,  tense,  and  about 
140.  Tongue  clean  and  moist.  ^Biit  little  tenderness  o/ the  ' 
abdonen  on  4ire3sure.  He  rolled  himself  about  from  side  t^ 
side  in  exquisite  agony.  Venesection  ad  3xxx.  Pulse  some- 
what rednced }  paip  for  a  time  diminished,  bat  soon  returned 
with  great  violence.  -Ice  was  applied  to  tbe  tnmor,  and  kept 
on  about  two  hours.  Two  enemata  and  a  large  dose  of  castor 
oil  were  given,  without  briuging  away  any  fseces.  At  8  j  P.  M. 
an  infusion  of  one  drachm  of  tobacco  in  two  gills  of  boiling  water 
was  injected  into  the  rectum,  but  was  immediately  rejected.  It, 
however,  produced  a  marked  efiect  on  the  pulse,  and  occa- 
sioned a  general  pfostration  of  strength.  The  patieut  no  longer 
rolled  about  in  agony  as  before,  but  lay  quiet  and  uncomplaiii- 
ing.  A  little  after  9  P.  M.,  it  being  judged  improper  to  use 
violent  eflbrts  at  redaction  by  the  taxis,  Dr.  Stevens  proceeded 
Xo  the  operation.  When  the  sac  was  opened,  it  was  found  ia 
contain- two  large,  knuckles  of  intestine,  each  about  a  foot  in 
length.  The  stricture,  which  was  at  the  anterior  (external) 
ring,  was  incised  to  a  small  extent  with  a  bistoury,  and  an  effort 
then  made  lo  return  tbe  portion  of  intesUne  which  had  most 
.  recently  come  down.  Some  difficulty  occurring,  Dr.  S.  re- 
tamed  the  pprdon  which  had  been  longest  in  the  sac,  and  afi 
terwards  the  other  portiftn.  The  wound  was  closed  by  sutures 
and  adhesive  straps,  and  compresses  of  lint  were  applied  over 
the  ring,  and  secured  by  a  T  bandage.  A  clyster  was  adnu- 
lustered,  which  brought  away  two  liquid  stools  of  a  turbid  red 
color,  like  tbe  eccoprotic  mixture,  or  the  washings  of  meat,  and 
containing  small  lumps  of  a  ^atty  appearance. 
R.  Sennse 

Sulph  :  Magnesia  aa  3j. 

Aq.'Bnl1ient  3xij. 

Cap:   3ij<  secunda  quaqiie  liorn. 
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AAe^  lie  took  the  second  dose,  lie  vomited.  To  pievriit 
(be  recnrrence  of  the  vomiting,  a  little  sopmartrale  of  potash 
and  manna  were  added  to  the  injection.  Passed  s\\  or  seveii 
stools  daring  the  night,  «U  resomSliog  die  one  described  above.' 

WedimdMf,  I9th,  7  A.  M. — Complains  of  very  little  tender- 
nes*  of  the  abdomen.  Tongue  slightly  covered  with  a  white 
far.  Pnlse  140,  small  and  tense.  V.  S.  ad  Ssx— et  hirtidioes 
xl.  abdomini. 

7  P.  M. — Coatinues  the  'same.  V.  S.  ad  3xx — cacurb: 
crnent :  ij.  abdonuni.  Poise  rednced  by  the  vcnesecdon,  and 
incipient  tjmcope  produced. 

20fll,  8  A.  M.— Pulse  110.     Tongnc  slightly  yellow. 

12  Jtfl — A  ftecal  evacuation  of  a  dark  olive  color,  with  small 
lumps  of  a  fatty  appearance,  as  before. 

Slf^.— Has  had  a  stool  of  nearly  natural  color  daring  the 
bight.  Scrotum  enlarges  from  inmtration.-;-Suspensory  ban- 
dage. — Patient  has  slept  well  daring  the  night — has  an  appe-^ 
tite  tlus  moming.     Pulse  100;  tongue  asyesterday. 

13  Af.— Dressings  removed,  and  new  ones  applied.  Woand 
ID  a  state  of  healthy  suppuration. 

6)  P.  Jf.— Has  been  moi-e  comfortable  this  afiernoon  than 
at  any  tJme  rince  the  operation.  Pulse  95,  and  more  f&ll ; 
tongue  covered  with  a  thin  white  fnr.  Ko  stool  to-day^  Hah : 
snlpb:  map;nes:  3j. 

22d. — Has  had  several  stools  of  a  yellow  color.  Pulse  about 
W,  and  fitUer  than  before. 

23t/. — Scrotnm'more  tumid.  In  bther  respects  the  patient  is 
doing  well :  has  an  appetite,  but  is  allowed  to  eat  nothing  but 
gruel.     Scrotum  sc^rHied,  and  an  emollient- poultice  applied. 

242i. — Swelling  and  hardness  of  scrotam  diminbbed.  Con- 
tinue the  cataplasm.— Wound  has  been  dressed  several  times, 
and  has  a  hean^y  appearance.  In  consequence  of  the  tumefuc^ 
tioa,  it  has  become  necessary  to  cut  the  Sutures. 

2f(fil. — Two  openings  have  formed  in  the  scrotom,  througU 
wlucfi  there  is  a  discharge  of  purulent  matter;  the  intervening 
portion  of  teguments  has  been  divided  by  the  bistonrj'. 

Xitk. — PouIUce  discontinued;  dry  lint  applied,  and  covered 
by  simple  cerate. 

28fi. — Erysipelas  has  appeared  upoti  the  lower  part  of  th» 
abdoowo  and  upper  part  of  the  thighs ;  there  is,  however,  but 
slight  redness  and  tumefaction.  Apply  cloths  wet  with  an  infu- 
non  of.ojHUm  3j  in  aq:  bullient;  Oj. 

2Mi.— -Contiraie  the  lotion. 

31<t— The  erynpelas  has  extended  over  almost  tlie  whole  of 
flwanterior  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  is  ertonding  or-er  tht* 
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'cfiijie  and  down  Ui'e  thiglis.  But  little  cxciteliieiu  ol*  puUt. 
ToDgne  covered  with  a  brown  far  in  the  noddle — clear  at  tlia 
edges.  Apply  evaporating  lotion  of  the  bouse,  instead  of  the 
opiate  infufiion — a  strip  of  caotbarides  plaster  on  the  upper  edg« 
of  the  erysipelas. 

Jtme  lit. — ^Eiysipelas  still  spreading  in  all  directions ;  has 
crossed  the  line  of  the  blister.  Patient  uneasy  during  the  night, 
— more  comfortable  this  morning.  The  puhe  not  accelerated ; 
temperature  of  the  skin,  or  sound.part,  not  much  affected.  Or- 
dered the  eflerveacing  mixture  every  two  hours. 

2d. — Patient  feels  better  tiian  yesterday.  Pul&e  somewhat 
stronger.  The  course  of  the  erysipelas  seems  to  be  arrested; 
but  in  order  to  ascertaiu  the  fact,  marked  its  boundaries  with 
ink. 

4^. — Eryripelas  has  extended  in  &ont  about  two  inches  above 
and  below  the  marks  made  on  the  2d ;  behind  it  has  extended 
a>  high  as  the  otck.  On  the  abdomen,  where  it  first  appeared. 
Us  color  is  fading.  For  several  days  past,  he  has  passed  three 
ot  Jpnr  liquid  yellow  stools  daily,  which  he  has  not  been  i^Ie 
to  retain,  but  discharges  them  on  the  first  warning,  and  for  the 
most  part  in  bed.  He  sleeps  wiili  his  eyes  partly  open;  does 
not  complaia  of  much  pain.  Granulations  on  the  sorfaee  of 
the  wound  somewhat  paler  than  before ;  discharge  of  thick- 
yellow  pus,  but  diminished  in  (juantity.  Ordered  to  be  dreued 
mth  resin  ointment. 

Glh. — Erysipelas  spreads  ou  the  extremitieg,  but  is  fading  M 
the  trunk.  Patient's  stret^th  increasing — general  appearance 
improving.  Aqua  ammonia  appltedover  the  surface  of  tbe  trunk 
and  thighs.  Bmled  rice  as  nourishment  was  given,  which  he 
ate  with  a  good  appetite. 

7tA. — Had  a  profuse  per^iration  in  the  evening*  Eryripelas 
npidly  declining. 

Sih,  A.  M. — ^Better  (bad  at  any  Une  since  the  appearoace  of 
■  ^  erysipelas. 

8  P.  M. — Attacked  with  cbills,  followed  by  lugb  fever,  an^ 
going  oS  by  sweat  a  little  aAer  mtdniglit. 

9M.— Does  not  appear  quite  so  well  to-day  as  yesterday* 
teing  somewhat  exhausted  by  last  night's  attack  of  fever, 
B.  Sulpb :  Quinine,  gr.  liij. 
Tina:  (^iiSss, 
Syrup:  3j.  mig: 
Cap  :  coch :  pav.  tertia  quaque  bora. 

lOA. — Has  passed  a  comfortable  night,  and  a{^ars  a)toge« 
tber  better  this  morning.  Has  had  but  two  or  tfarea  <tooI» 
Jim.  mornii^,  and  with  full  power  of  retaining  them.  ContinQc 
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the  quinine  syrup.    From  thb  period  tw  wem  ou  eradually 
inqnoviDg,  and  on  tin  Stti  July  waa  dicGbar^ed,  csfm. 

CASE  SIXTH. 

WUIiam  Campbell,  seaman,  bom  io  Ei^lahd)  -Bged  60  yetttt 
wu  admitted  on  the  3d  Jane,  1830.  About  a  month  befiira  bis 
admisaon  be  bad  eaten  a  portion  of  balibut's  liTer,  which 
OGCMitMwd  pain,  Qaaseo,  voimtiag,  kc*  together  witit  Hven 
bead-acbe.  He  remuned  sick  for  three  days,  when  tbe  col^clo 
began  to  exjbliate  from  tbe  face,  and  hat  continued  to  do  K> 
snccessively  from  every  part  of  the  body.  He  still  has  Mme 
UckseM  at  In«  stomach ;  pulse  ratber  feeble ;  tongoe  foul ; 
breath  ofiouive. 

Juae  6th. — Hab.  pil,  riiei  gr.  ij.  ipecac,  gr.  -^  ter.  in  die. 
Tbe  first  pill  occationed  vomiting,  by  which  he  wai  in  sodhi 
tneoMire  relieved.     Warm  bath.   . 

IML— Has  conlinned  to  take  the  pills,  and  has  tokeo  ano< 
tber  warm  bath.  Is  relieved  of  hii  sickness,  and  has  a  good 
appttite.  Tbe  cuticle  bos  not  yet  entirely  separated  from  the 
extremitiet.    Discharged. 

CASE  SETENTtl. 

Charles  Storitey,  17  years  of  age,  was  admitted  chi  the  13lb 
May,  1890.  He  bad  been  shot  two  days  before  by  a  pockat 
pistol  loaded  with  duck  shot,  which  went  off  in  his  pantalooa* 
pocket.  The  shot,  together  with  tbe  wadding,  and  a  portioa 
of  his  clothes,  entered  his  side  just  below  tbe  last  rib,  and  pass- 
ed obliquely  downwards  and  inwards.  Several  <^  iha  shot* 
tad  aome  of  tbe  wadding  and  clotfaeSf  were  aAerwords  txtractcd 
from  tbe  wound.  For  a  fbw  days  aAer  admisuon,  poultioes 
were  apfjied  to  tbe  wonnd,  and  it  was  afterwards  drefied  witb 
mqil*  ointment.  He  has  taken  no  medicine.  The  treatmeut 
comitted  in  rest,  and  aUnost  entire  abstinetice  liom  food..  No 
coostitiitional  derangement*  nor  any' unpleasant  symplun,  oc- 
curred. . 

Jim  1st. — Dischai^ged,  cared. 

CASE  E:lt]IlTH. 

fFilliam  Baker,  bom  in  England,  aged  39  years,  was  admit* 
ted  on  the  27tb  October,  1629,  with  luxation  of  die  shoulder 
joint,  occasioued  by  a  fall  from  a  height  of  about  twenty  feet, 
twenty-seven  days  previous  to  bis  admission.  Three  days  after 
his  admisnon,  the  luxation  was  reduced  by  means  of  pulKes. 
Since  tbe  reduction,  he  has  bad  paralysis  of  tlie  muscles  of  tbe 
fbre-orm,  for  which  blisters,  stimulating  liniments,  &c.  were 
applied  without  benefit. 
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About  the  Ist  of  May,  1830,  several  moxas  were  applied  on 
the  anterior  part  of  the  fore-arm  and  lower  part  of  the  armf  a 
tew  days  afterwards,  two  more  were  bamt,  and  diree  others  after 
fi)ur  or  five  da;^s  interval.  Of  these  last  three,  one  was  dressed 
wilfa  simple  cerate,  another  with  basilicon,  and  t|ie  third  with' 
ft  mixture  of  equal  parts  ofbasiiiconandoilof  origanuin.  The 
One  which  was  dressed  with  simple  cerate  healed  first,  that  with 
basiticon  and  oil  of  origannm  last  The  patient  took  strychnine 
for  several  weeks  mtemally,  in  doses  of  a  quarter  of  q  grain 
fhree  times  a  day:  afterwtuxls  one  ^rain  was  ^tnkled  on  the 
sore«  twice  a  day.  The  strychnine  did  not  appear  to  produce 
any  effect  Since  the  application  of  the  mozas,  the  patient  has 
acquired  considerable  use  of  bis  hand,  so  that  now  (June  10th) 
be  can  hit  fifty  or  sixty  poauds  weight  with  it. 

Jane  SOtk. — Discharged,  the  use  of  his  arm  being  so  far  re- 
stored that  be  was  ^le.tocanryapailofwaterto  a  considerable 
distance. 

CASE  NINTH.  .  t 

Isaac  Meeker,  born  in  New- York,  aged -16  years,  was  ad- 
nutted  June  15th,  1830..  His  arms,  back  and  shoulders,  are 
^vered  with  large  leprous  scabs,  which  leave  the  skin  beneatJi 
sonnd  when  they  drop  off  Epontaneously,  but  -when  taken  off 
Prematurely,  leave  an  ulcerated  surface.  These  incrustations 
nave  covered  every  part  of  the  body,  and  irregular  cicatrices 
show'  where  they  have  previously  existed.  This  scaly  eniptioD 
ebmmertced  about  ^ree  years  ago  on  the  fore-arm  and  on  the 
faead,  and  thence  spread  to  other  parts  of  die  body.  It  began 
in  the  ttutnmn,  when  he  was  recovering  from  an  attack  of 
quinsy,  in  the  treatrnent  of  which  he  had  taken  mercury  to 
ralivation.  The  remedies  which  he  has  used  for  the  eruption, 
Kave  been  sulphur,  and  a  variety  of  vegetable  dococtions.  The 
eruption  is  now  lessdiOused,  and  the  constitutional  debility  less, 
According  to  the  patient's  account,  tiian  at  at  any  previous  time' 
since  the  disease  first  made  its  appearance. 
Cap:  solnt:  Fowler  gtL  iv.  ter.  in  die. 

nth. — ^Emollient  poultices  applied  to  the  arms — scabs  re- 
moved. The  patient  complains  of  great  weakness  and  irrita- 
6oa.  Saytf'he  has  always- felt  worse  when  poultices  have  been 
appHed,  or  wiien  the  scabs  have  been  prematurely  removed.' 
Let  the  following  lotion  be  applied  to  tiie  sores. 
B.  Solut:  arseaicalis  3ij- 
Aq:  fonu   Sviij  "I. 

2Qth. — The  patient  has  improved  more  rapidly  since  he  has 
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bseD  iiMbe  bo^tal  ifaan  he  has  done  within  any  sinular  peribd 
from  the  .commeoceiiieotf^his  disease.   -^ 

Ai^»  tth, — Attacked  mth  ery&tpelas,  commeDcing  in  the  left 
snn,  and  extending  within  a  few  days  over  a  large  part  of  bit 
hack,  and  finally  arrested  by  a  blister  applied  along  its  mar^n. 
Three  or  (bar  days  afier,  thifi  attack,  he  lay  in  a  senu-comatose 
state,  scarcely  speaking,  moving,  or  taking  any  notice  of  ob- 
jects araaod  him.  Mind  wandering— distressed  with  g^eomy 
tboagbtt.  Pulse  feeble,  but  somewhat  excited ;  hot  akin ;  seo- 
sadoa  of  weakness  and  fiuntaess  in  the  stomacb— ao  desve  Apt 
feed,  and  scarcely  any  for  drink — bowels  costive,  rcqmriBfif 
laxatives. 

IBtk. — ^Erysipelas  fading  away.  Heahh  improving.  Mind 
evidently  deranged,  and  continued  so  till  the  time  of  his  dis- 
cbai^  on  1st  October.  There  still  remained  tome  of  the 
leprou  sores  which  were  not  healed. 

CASE  TENTff. 

William  Davis,  bom  in  Maryland,  aged  39  years,  was  ad- 
nutted  Jane  8tb,  1830.  His  neck  is  bent  forwards,  so  that  the 
dun  almost  tooches  the  breast.  He  can  sometHues  extend  Us 
neck  to  a  straight  position,  but  the  effort  is  ^nfal,  and  thri 
head  Boon  ftills  forwards.  The  spinous  process  of  die  Mth  cer- 
▼ical  vnfebfa  is  prominent.  The  injury  was  occasioned  by  a 
fidl  into  ibe  hatchway  of  a  vessel  at  New-Orleans  on  the  S5th 
March  last. 

Cncnrb :  Cruent :  ad  Nacb  :  et  Emp :  Epispast  ad  Nnch : 

Jmm  UStk. — Immediately  afier  the  firet  cuj^hig,  the  head 
became  more  erect,  and  nie  patient  has  contianed  to  gain 
power  over  iu  motions.  Cupping  and  blistering  were  repeat- 
ed several  times  with  evident  benefit,  but  the  head  did  not  be- 
come entirety  erect. 

£In  giving  place  to  the  foregoing,  the  Editors  feel  apleasnre 
in  caressing  their  hopes,  that  each  of  the  fiitnre  numbers  t^ 
this  Journal  will  contain  a  continoation  of  these  reports.  .The 
practical  impcuiance  of  such  papers  most  be  eri^nt  to  every 
Biedjcal  man ;  for  it  is  in  public  Hospitals  that  the  rarer  formi 
of  disease  are  most  freqoently  met  witfa ;  and  it  is  from  the  in- 
teroal  regulations  of  aoch  institutions,  that  the  dck'  are  so  for 
controlled,  that  those  extraneous  causes  are  seldom  met  with, 
whidi  int^^re  with  the  private  practice  .of  the  physician,  and 
not  unlrequently  give  an  imnatural  character  to  the  complaints 
of  his  patients.  Experienced  physicians,  good  nursing,  careful 
regimen,  and  a  ready  attendance,  are  all  circumstances,  which 
must  gi™  tt  confidence  to  thr  faithful  report*  of  Hospital  cases. 
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Besides,  the  practical  iaaportaDce  of  diftreot  tberopeatical 
agents,  and  medical  aod  tnrgical  modei  of  trealineDt,  may  be 
mon  frealy.tested  bere,  tban  where,  in  other  situations,  be  would 
Iwniate  to  use  die  fitti,  or  pursue  the  latter.  Not  Aat  ws  would, 
by  any  means,  recommend,  <»■  even  aiost  distantly  countenance, 
doobtfal  experimeat  for  idle  gratification ;  humani^  forbids 
this ;  bat  there  is  an  experience,  which  every  physician  well 
kiraws,  can  only  be  gained  nnder  certain  circumstances:  where 
lus  proJestional  libsrtjr  is  mider  no  control,  where  coascqnen* 
c«s  not  BRiicipflted,  may  be  immediately  counteracted,  ett»et» 
watched,  apd  the  nustakm  indQlgenoe  of  fHends,  canooi  pramt 
a  btnderance  to  his  practice,  or  add  to  his  anxieties.  Tbest 
are  things  of  vast  importancef  in  investigating  the  nature  of 
daeaacs,  aod  the  pecutiar  properties,  and  comparalK'e  value  of 
medical  remedies.  It  is  from  the  possession  of  such  advanta- 
ges, that  the  profession  expect  from  the  medical  att«idaats  of 
C'  ilic  institutions,  some  return  for  the  endowments,  which  have 
n  so  liberally  made  by  the  state  and  monicipal  anthoritle&. 
Certainly  these  reasonable  expectations  should  no  ioager  be 
disappointed ;  and  we  trust  that  the  accompanying  register 
will  prove  to  be  a  presage  of  a  contionance  of  these  uiveful 
papem.  Professors  Stevens  and  Mott,  aod  Doctors  Watts  and 
Moorci  have  heretofore  given  the  medical  public  occasional 
nperts  of  casH,  from  the  New^York  Hosratal.  From  this,  aod 
tlw  Bellevne  Hospitals,  two  piddle  Dispensaries,  aod  the 
BlwMungdale  Asylum,  what  a  mass  of  practical  knowledge 
might  be  peiiodieally  disseminMed»  And  yett  when  we  look  at 
idwt  has,  or  rathar  what  has  not,  been  done,  we  fear  that  the 
ardor  of  professional  ambition  is  but  little  felt,  that  all  enthu- 
liana  has  been  frittered  away  in  the  pursuit  of  individual  ag- 
grandiiement,  ot  unprofitable  disputes.  We  look  for  better 
nungs.  We  hope  to  see  the  phyucians  of  our  public  medical 
JHalilniiQuii  stimulated  from  tbar  lethargy,  by  a  desire  to  protie 
tlKmaelvea  worthy  of  their  responsible,  and  interesting  sitaa- 
tions.  Let  it  no  looger  be  said,  that,  mth  some  few  exceptions, 
«•  have  DO  means  of  enndng,  Aat  the  medical  departments  of 
a«r  Hospitals,  Dispeosaries,  and  Asylnms,  are  conducted  with 
a  taknt  and  dull,  equal  to  that  of  oar  neighbors,  or  similar 
Ateiga  eftabUshmeats.  Pride  and  patriotism  shoold  make  119 
aqtire  to  tucb  renhs,— H«sidts,  as  certain  of  giving  repntattov 
to  die  iiidlvidiialff  w  of  being  honorable  to  our  d^.}     ED. 
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Art.  I.  Ob$enation$  on  the  Stood.  By  WillIah  StEVsna, 
H.  D.,  Sec.  Read  at  tbti  Royal  Cbllege  of  Phyncian^ 
May  3d,  1830.     London,  Svo. 

Exclusive  systems  bave  long  since  lost  their  ata-ac6oni  for 
the  great  body  of  entighteaed  ^ysicians — a  certain  evidence 
of  the  improved  conditioB  of  the  profeGsion,  and  die  tviomphant 
malt  of  the  great  increase,  tfie  wide  diffbsion,  and  the  rapid 
(urculation  of  knowledge.  It  is  over  minds,  limited  in  their 
acquirements,  and  inclined,  by  that  very  limitation,  (o  exagge- 
rate, and  attach  undue  importance  to  few  and  isolated  observa- 
tions, and  to  embrace  with  avidity  every  fanciful  Bpecnlation 
which  ingenuity  can  invent,  or  the  love  of  novelty  Euggest, 
that  partial  hypotheses,  and  chemical  doctrines,  exercise  the 
nost  UDbonndea  inflnencb 

«  Qoic^d  iklirut  t^M,  i^ectuntm  Aobivi." 

As  the  retoorcea  of  tbe  intellect  are  enlarged,  it  acquire! 
vigor  and  compreheusiveness  in  its  operations ;  and,  rejecting 
airbas^  and  rash  conclDsions,  erobracei  in  itg  grasp  the  great- 
est possible  multiplicity  of  facts^  before  it  attempts  their  gene- 
nliaatioo.  By  pursaing  this  cautious  method  of  induction,  the 
ciUtivators  of  the  physical  sciences  have  made  tbe  most  won- 
derfiil  stride*  towards  their  perfection ;  and  by  a  similar  course 
alone,  can  principles  in  medicine  ever  be  Sied  on  k  firm  and 
iannUdile  oasis.  The  past  history  of  the  art  holds  oat,  indeed, 
littk  encanragement  for  favorable  anticipations  of  the  future, 
wd  seems  to  Tend  confirmation  to  the  prevailing  opinion,  that 
it  will  ever  continoe  to  be  unstable  in  its  doctrines.  But  is  tbe 
reaiouog  founded  On  diis  inference  altogether  just  ?  We  con- 
ceive not.  Tbe  drcnmstances  «Bder  which  medical,  like  other 
icieatific  investilgatiDos,  have  been  hitherto  pursued,  are  akate- 
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rially  changed.  The  regular  and  systematic  plans,  upon  wbiCfa 
not  only  the  eiact  sciences,  but  also  those  connected  with  the 
moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  are  cultivated,  the  augmented 
number  of  scieotific  laborers,  the  more  general  acquaintance 
with  the  just  rules  of  logic — and,  finally,  the  permanency 
and  diffusion,  bestowed  upon  even  the  most  limited  exertions 
of  individual  industry  and  speculation,  by' the  press; — these 
present  an  infallible  security  against  the  recurrence  of  those 
revolntions  and  vicissitudes,  in  the  state  of  the  profession,  which 
have  hitherto  rendered  it  the  sport  of  wit  and  scepticism. 

It  is,  in  our  opinion,  no  slight  proof  of  the  progressive  career 
of  improvement,  which  our  science  is  henceforth  destined  to 
run,  that  the  attention  of  the  profession  is  once  more  seriously 
directed  to  inquiries  into  the  state  of  the  fluids  in  disease. 

Coeval  with  medicine,  and  identified  with  it  by  Hippocrates 
and  Galen,  the  humoral  pathology  continued  to  impress  the 
very  form  of  every  successive  theory  adopted  in  the  schools  to 
explain  the  mysterious  agency  of  disease  on  the  human  body, 
until  Hoffman,  Cullen,  Brown,  Darwin,  and  Rush,  indignant- 
ly ejected  it  altogether  from  their  systems.  Nor.  is  the  self^ 
styled  physiological  {eformer  more  favorably  inclined  towards 
this  ancient  doctrine.  Even  the  profound  Pinel,  whose  philo- 
sophical Dosography  will  remain  as  an  enduring  monument  of 
accurate  clinical  observation,  ingenious,  if  not  periect  classifi- 
cation, extensive  erudition  and  classical  purity  of  diction,  must 
be  ranked  amongt  the  exclusive  solidists.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  the  profession  in  general  should  have  bowed  to 
the  imposing  authority  of  genius,  or  that  it  should  require  the 
combined  operation  of  the  powerful  causes  brfore  enumerated, 
to  disenthral  their  minds.  A  few  eclectic  and  philosophical 
writers  did  indeed  still  continue  to  regard  the  6uids,  as  forming 
part  of  the  diseased,  no  less  than  the  healthy,  human  frame  ; 
and  it  is  truly  gratifying  to  he  able  to  oppose  to  the  name  of 
Pinel  tliat  of  Bichat.  Unbiassed  by  any  system,  save  that  of 
nature  herself,  and  possessing  the  most  acute  sagacity,  his  power- 
ful mind  could  not  fail  to  recognise  and  acknowledge  the  fact, 
that,  although  their  influence  had  been  overrated,  the  fluids  do, 
in  a  great  number  of  instances,  undergo  alteration,  and  furnish 
indications  for  treatment.*  He  was  thus  led  to  reject  both  ex- 
clusive solidism  and  humoralism,  as  a  pathological  do  less  than 
a  physiological  solecism. 

Ill  this  country,  solidism  has  been  a  favorite  theme  in  our 
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scbooU,  wilii  the  exceplion  of  that  in  our  ci^.  Both  the  for- 
ner  and  present  iacambents  of  the  chair  of  practice  of  physic, 
have  directed  the  atleotioD  of  pupils  to  the  occasional  affection 
of  the  fluids  in  disease  :  the  former,  with,  perhaps,  an  inor^ 
dilute  seal,  and  to  an  extent  not  fully  warranted  by  the  state 
of  our  knowledge ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  with  raucli  elo- 
qnent  ingenuity,  and  very  bappy  practical  applications.* 
Eberle  and  Dyckman  should  not  be  overlooked,  as  having  pro- 
ved able  champions  of  a  limited  humoral  pathology. 

Among  the  writers  in  Great  Britain  who  have  latterly  cm- 
barked  in  the  cause  of  the  Auids,  Dr.  Stoker,  of  DiiIiIIr,  de- 
serves an  eminent  station.  His  views  have  been  rendered  so 
famiUar,  as  to  require  do  exposition.  There  are  others  enti- 
tkd  to  attention,  but  we  shall  at  the  present  time  introduce  two 
only,  whose  original  notions  respecting  the  state  of  the  Suids, 
and  more  especially  die  blood,  in  febrile  alTections,  have  scarcely 
yet  been  made  known  in  tliis  country.  We  /efer  to  Dr.  Reid 
CianDy,  of  Sunderland,  and  to  the  author  of  the  observations 
oow  nnder  review.  The  former  published  a  lecture  about  two 
years  sbacc,  which  he  had  previously  delivered  at  the  Sunderland 
Infirmary,  on  the  composiuon  of  the  blood  in  typhus  fever ;  and 
oo  the  light  which  his  analytical  researches  throw  on  the  nature 
or  proximate  cause  of  fever  generally.  By  some  invidious 
critics  ID  £ngland,  it  has  been  hinted  that  Dr.  Stevens  adopted 
bis  peculiar  views  at  the  suggeation  of  those  of  Dr.  Clanny. 
This  uogeaerous  supposition  is  entirely  put  at  rest,  by  the  fact, 
of  which  we  have  the  highest  official  evidence,  that  Dr.  Stevena 
not  only  adopted  his  present  theory,  but  acted  upon  it,  in 
pracfH^,  in  the  West  Indies,  several  years  since,  and  for  a 
cwisiderable  period  before  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Clanny's 
paper.  An  exposition  of  their  respective  doctrines  will  further 
lend  to  prove  their  disconnection  with,  and  independence  of  -^ 
cacit  other.  This  we  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  read- 
ers, after  induing  in  a  few  preliminary  remarks,  on  what 
is  known  and  esublished  respecting  the  diseased  condition  of 
ilie  fluids  in  the  human  body. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few- — a  very  few,  bigoted  solidist?, 
it  is  now  pretty  generally  admitted,  that  the  fluids  may,  and  do 
oAen,  become  affected  in  disease.  It  is  still  a  disputed  point, 
whether  tbey  are  ever  so  primarily ;  and  the  opinion  of  the 
great  majority  of  physicians,  is  undoubtedly  against  such  an 
occDrrence.     Passing  over  this  vexed  ground,  it  is  important 
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V>  ascertuD  how  they  are  altered  in  their  condition — in  their 
qualily,  no  less  than  their  quantity. 

The  fluids  ^n  may  undergo  alteration,  either  ia  conse- 
quence of  a  change  in  the  action  of  the  organ  or  organs  vhicb 
Soduce  them,  or  of  a  vitiation  of  the  matmals  out  of  which 
ey  are  ori^nally  formed.  Neither  of  these  morbid  eflects 
can,  for  a  moment,  be  disputed  by  those  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  the  body,  and  of  iu  secretions  in  disease.  In  (he  se- 
cond case,  the  materials  introduced  into  the  fluid  may  foe  derived, 
cither  from  without  or  from  within,  and  the  vitiation  may  like- 
Wise  consist,  either  in  a  unlply  imperfect  condition  of  the  floid, 
or  in  the  supee-addition  of  foreign  and  deleterious  substances. 
Thus,  alimentaiy  matters  may  penetrate  with  the  chyle  into  the 
blood,  vithont  having  undergone  a  proper  assimilation,  and 
stiir preserving  their  distinct  qualities;  and  onee  iatrodaced  io 
diis  manner,  they  must,  of  necessiw,  affisct  the  properties  and 
qtiality  of  both  the  sofids  and  other  nnids,  with  wliich  they  come 
in  contact,  or  in  whose  compoEition  they  assist.  It  has,  indeed, 
been  denied,  with  do  little  degree  of  Imldness  aqd  ingenioua 
Assumption,  by  one  of  the  most  eloqnent  and  excTnsive  solidista 
of  the  present  day,  that  any  sabttances  can,  by  posubility, 
enter  the  circulatiou.  Bat  this  dental  has  long  since  be«i  so 
triumphantly  set  aside,  that  to  maintain  it  in  the  present  ad- 
vancement of  ipedical  science,  savours  eidier  of  wilful  igno- 
rance, or  of  blind  prejudice.*  The  sources  whence  these  foreign 
substances  are  derived,  are  extensive, — the  gastric  mucous 
nembrane,  acted  on  by  all  the  iiigesta ;  the  respiratory  pas- 
sages, exposed  to  aH  the  various  inipressious  of  the  atmpspbeiv, 
in  all  its  different  states  of  gravity,  density,  electrical  condidon, 
and  impregnadon  with  foreign  substances ;  the  skin  obnoxious 
to  endless  external  contaminations  ;  and,  finally,  all  their  inter- 
nal absorbing  cavities.  Thus  numerons  forwgn  materials  may 
enter  the  circulating  fluids,  and  cause  in  them  important  altera- 
tions. Examples  witliout  number  might  be  adduced  of  the 
changes.deriyedffom-each  of  the  above  sources,  bnt  tbey  will 
readily  and  obviously  suggest  themselves  to  the  well-informed 
teaderi  The  other  mode  of  change  in  the  fluids,  is  simply  their 
hnperfect  condition,  in  conseqaence  of  the  materials  out  of 
which  they  are  formed,  being  depraved.  The  opinion  of  the 
solidists  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  it  is  certain,  that  inde-' 


*  ChsptnaiFi  Tbbrmpanlic*,  vol.  I.  For  a  oomplal*  nfbttUon  oT  this  able 
wriler'i  ehimarical  docUinw  on  (hit  p«<nt,  ne  RaTiew  in  lit  volome  of  Iha 
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peodently  of  the  action  of  the  digestive  qt  secretiag  organi, 
ibe  compositioD  of  the  fluids,  ny  of  the  blood,  must  ht  aflecied 
more  or  less  by  the  quali^  of  the  materials,  which  combine  iik 
its  formation;  so  that  a  wholesome  diet  will  more  readily  tar- 
nish  pare  chyle,  and  pure  cbyle  be  converted  into  more  perfect 
and  healthy  blood,  than  unwholesome  diet  and  impure  chyle. 
It  is,  probably,  in  tliis  latter  point  of  view,  that  the  fluids  be- 
come deranged  in  febrile  affections ;  and  it  li  to  ascertain,  in 
what  this  derangement  consists,  what  are  its  causes,  and  what 
the  best  means  for  its  removal,  that  Drs.  Clanny  and  Stevens 
have  chiefly  labored.  The  result  of  their  attempts,  by  no  means 
yet  completed,  ihall  now  be  briefly  stated. 

According  to  Dr.  Clanny,  the  watery  part  of  the  blood  in- 
creases in  proportion  dating  the  progress  of  continued  fever, 
while  the  proportion  of  each  of  the  solid  parts  diminishes;  and 
wben  the  crisis  bas  talien  place,  the  opposite  change  commen- 
ces, to  that  ere  long  the  blood  returns  to  its  former  condition. 
Dividing  the  period  of  an  ordinary  case  of  mild  typhus,  or 
syoocfaas  fever,  into  three  stages  of  six  days  each,  the  first  being 
dte  stage  of  increase,  the  second  that  of  formation,  the  third 
that  of  declension, — be  says  he  has  found,  from  the  average  of 
many  esperiments,  the  following  to  be  the  proportions  of  the 
chief  principles  in  a  ihoosand  parts  of  blood  at  the  close  of  each 
slags. 


In  Health. 

1st  Suge. 

2dStage.|3{]Stage. 

Waler,       -     - 

678 

729 

772 

7sa 

Colouring  Piinc. 

160 

136 

122 

130 

AtbatMn,  -     - 

121 

!)8 

78 

101 

Fibrin,       -     - 

26 

25 

22 

26 

S.1U, 

13 

12 

e 

11 

From  this  table,  it  appears  that  all  the  animal  principles,  as 
well  as  the  salts  of  the  blood,  decrease  materially  in  quantity  as 
the  fever  advances,  and  increase  again  as  it  recedes ;  and  the 
author  farther  alleges,  that  the  same  changes  do  not  occur  in 
stber  febrile  disorders. 

Anotber  change,  which  he  says  he  has  detected,  i^  a  diminu- 
ti<m  in  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  blood. 
In  health,  blood  contains,  according  to  his  experiments,  a  six- 
teenth of  its  volume  of  that  gas.  In  the  advanced  stage  of 
■D&vorable  cases  of  typhus,  it  does  not  contain  any  ;  and  in 
tfw  intennediate  periods,  the  proportion  is  found  to  decrease 
gradmHy,  hot  he  does  not  mention  in  what  ratio. 

Dr.  Clanny  infers  from  these  premises,  that  coniagioos  fever 
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is  in  essence  notliing  else  than  a  stoppage  of  the  process  <oi 
sanguification ;  and  be  supports  this  view  by  some  ingeDious 
argumenU  drawn  from  the  features  of  tlie  fever  itself,  and  from 
the  phenomena  of  analogous  diseases.  We  are  not  <]ui(e  pre* 
pared  to  pronounce  his  premises  false  ;  but  our  own  observa- 
tions certainly  lead  us  to  suspect  as  much.  With  regard  to  the 
diminution  of  the  carbonic  add  in  the  blood  during  the  pro- 
gress of  fever,  we  must  recal  the  author's  attention  to  the  tale 
eiplicit  denial  by  Dr.  John  Davy  of  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Brande,  Dr.  Scudamore,  and  others,  as  to  the  presence  o(  am/ 
free  carbonic  acid  in  ordinary  circumstances.  Dr.  Davy  cuuld 
not  find  it.  We  have  repeated  his  experiments,  with  the  same 
result,  and  believe  we  have  also  discovered  where  Brande, 
Scudamore,  and  Dr^Clauny,  found /^>  carbonic  acid.'  But 
even  although  Dr.  Clanny's  analysis  of  the  blood  in  lever 
should  prove  correct,  that  is  merely  a  condition  necessary  to 
the  existence, — and  not  evidence  of  the  validity, — of  his  theory 
of  the  nature  of  fever  ;  for  in  imputing  the  febrile  symptoms  to 
the  absence  of  sanguification,  he  commits'  the  very  error  with 
wliich  he  has  charged  such  theorists  as  Clulterbuck  and  Brons- 
sais ;  namely,  be  mistakes  the  eflect  for  tlie  cause.  If  inflam- 
mation prevails  during  life  in  the  head  or  abdominal  viscera, 
and  leaves  traces  of  its  ravages  in  the  dead  body,  that  Is  no 
proof  of  local  inflammation  being  the  cause  of  the  general  fe- 
ver. In  like  manner,  if  a  starving  of  the  blood  occurs  during 
fever,  all  the  functions  of  assimilation  being  suspended,  that 
fact  certainly  is  no  proof  of  the  starved  blood  being  the  cause, 
and  not  tlie  efiect  of  the  disease. 

For  tlie  above  brief  exposition  of  Dr.-  Clanny's  views,  we  are 
indebted  to  tlie  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Joornal. 

We  now  proceed  to  examine  the  observations  of  Dr.  Sleveas. 
This  gentleman  long  since  distinguished  himself  as  a  surgeon, 
by  bis  bold  and  original  successful  operation  for  tying  up  the 
internal  iliac  artery.  The  success  and  accuracy  of  the  opera- 
tioa  having  been  incidentally  questioned  by  Mr.  Lawrence  in 
one  of  his  lectures, 'the  operator  was  fortunately  enabled  to  ex- 
hibit the  utter  futility  of  eJI  donbt  upon  the  subject,  by  an  expo- 
^lion  of  tbe  morbid  specimen,  removed  on  the  death  of  (he 
patient,  several  years  alier  the  operation.  Not  satisfied  witfa  his 
well-earned  distinction  as  an  operatgr,  he  was  led,  by  a  mind 
naturally  ardent  and  inquisitive,  and  well  qualified  by  educa- 
tion, to  prosecute  medical  inquiries.  Living  in  tlie  tropics,  and 
enjoying  the  advantages  ofa  large  public  and  private  practice 
in  the  Danish  Islands,  which  liave  so  long  been  the  entrepots 
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of  commerce  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  he  was  invited  especially 
to  Mndy  the  nature  and  causes  of  ^e  endemic  aitd  epidemic 
fever  of  those  dimes.  The  result  of  his  investigations  will,  we  are 
given  to  onderstand,  be  engrossed  in  a  distinct  volume,  which 
will  be  published  as  soon  as  circumstances  permit.  In  the  in- 
terim, the  novel^  of  certain  ideas  advanced  by  the  author,  in 
relation  to  the  changes  which  he  first  observed  to  occur  in  the 
blood  of  those  who  died  from  yellow  fever,  and  which  ideas  he 
advanced  in  a  memoir  before  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
of  London, — led  to  the  present  publication. 
The  author  thus  enters  on  his  theme : — 

"  There  is  soniotimeG  met  with  in  the  West  Indies,  a  malignant 
form  of  the  yellow  fever,  in  which,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  it 
is  evident  from  the  symptoms,  that  there  is,  during  life,  tittle  or  no 
affection  of  the  solids  ;  and,  often  alter  death,  even  ibe  most  able 
anatomist  cannot  detect  any  trace  of  disease,  either  in  the  brain, 
the  storoacb,  the  intestines,  or  any  of  those  organs,  whose  derange, 
menis  ar«  generally  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  fever.  In  those 
fatal  cases,  there  is  no  excitement  in  the  commencement  saflicient 
to  injure  the  solids,  and  we  can  only  ascertain  the  real  cause  of 
death,  when  we  open  the  heart,  and  examine  the  state  of  the  once 
vital  fluid.  The  cause  of  death  then  becomes  evident ;  for  we  find 
there,  in  place  of  blood,  a  dissolved  fluid,  nearly  as  thin  as  water, 
almost  as  bladk  as  ink,  and  evidently  so  diseased,  as  to  be  totally 
incapable  of  either  stimulating  the  heart,  or  supporting  life.  In 
both  cavities  of  the  heart,  the  fluid  is  equally  black,  and  in  the 
whtde  vascular  system,  all  distinction  between  arterial  and  venous 
bkmd  is  entirely  lost." 

The  occurrence  of  these  cases  first  induced  Dr.  Stevens  to 
form  the  very  just  and  natural  inference,  that  in  fever  the  in- 
fluence of  the  nervous  system  had  been  greatly  overrated,  and 
that  the  blood  was  more,  and  the  solids  less  affected,  than  is 
generally  believed.  He  thenceforth  paid  more  attention  to  the 
appearances  of  the  blood,  and  made  experiments  with  it  which 
led  to  his  present  views  of  febrile  affection. 

These  news  shall  be  now  developed  in  the  author's  own 


"  On  examining,  soon  after  death,  the  black  and  dissolved  blood 
that  bad  been  taken  from  the  heart  of  those  who  had  died  of  the 
yellow  fever,  it  was  very  evident,  even  at  first  sight,  that  several 
great  changes  bad  taken  place. 

"  1st.  The  blood  was  more  fluid  than  natural,  partly  from  an 
excess  of  serum,  probably  produced  by  estoppage  of  the  secretions, 
and  the  retention  of  those  fluids  in  tho  system,  which  ought  to  have 
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ba«B  tfaromi  out  b7  the  eeerotihg  argand ;  but  indepflndently  of  Ihwi 
IB  thMe  Tioloat  continued  ieveni,  u  little  Douriahment  ia  uud,  ibM 
fibrin  or  aolid  part  does  not  appear  to  be  fonned  in  its  usual  quan- 
tity, and  perbapa  also,  it  is  exhausted  faster  than  in  health,  in  Bup- 
porting  the  high  ajod  coolinued  excessive  heat,  that  is  so  great  in 
the  coDunencement  of  the  ioflanimatory  form  of  that  fever.  In  the 
first  stage  of  the  disease,  the  structure  of  the  red  globules  is  fre. 

rstly  deranged,  which  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  in  those 
nrs,  the  coloring  matter  is  ofleD  detached  from  the  globules, 
and  dissolved  in  the  serum,  giving  to  that  part  of  the  blood,  when 
it  separates  from  the  fibrin,  a  bright  scarlet  color,  and  this  coloring 
matter  cannot  be  separated  from  the  serum,  either  by  filiratioo,  or 
any  other  mechanical  means  ;  but  as  the  disease  advances,  this  red 
color  is  lost,  and  the  whole  circulating  current  becomes  black,  and 
■0  this,  that  it  has  no  longer  any  resemblance  to  the  blood  of  health, 
"  2d.  The  color  of  the  whole  masa  of  blood,  both  in  the  arteries 
■od  vaias,  was  changed  from  its  natural  scarlet  or  modena  red  to 
a  dark  black.  I  have  fraquently  filled  one  glass  with  the  black 
AaA  taken  from  the  heart,  and  another  with  the  black  vomit  takeo 
from  the  stomach,  lliey  were  both  so  unlike  the  blood  of  health, 
ud  resembled  each  other  so  completely,  that  it  w^  almost  impoa* 
mMa  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other,  and  from  its  appearance 
it  was  very  evident,  that  such  diseased  blood  could  no  more  stimu. 
lale  die  heart,  or  support  life  in  the  solids,  than  putrid  water  can 
noorish  Tegetables,  or  carbonic  acid  gas  support  respiration. 

"3d.  In  violent  continued  fevers,  the  aaliue  matter,  like  the 
Jfibrin,  appears  to  be  eihwwted  faster  than  it  enters  the  circulation ; 
he  blood  soon  leses  a  great  proportion  of  its  saline  impregnation, 
tl  loses  entirely  its  saline  taste,  and  we  shall  afterwards  see  that 
Ifae  black  color  is  a*  certain  proof  of  the  entire  loss,  or  at  least,  of 
the  great  diminution  of  the  saline  matter. 

"  Uh.  The  blood,  though  dissolved,  was  not  yet  putrid,  lor  the 
blood  is  so  essential  to  life,  that  putrefaction  ef  this  fluid  cannot 
exist  in  a  living  body.  But  dissolution  is  the  first  step  towards  pu. 
Irefaction ;  ana,  when  this  to  a  certain  degres  takes  place,  death 
of  all  the  solids  must  follow.  I  may  here  add,  that  this  dissolved 
state  of  the  vital  fluid  was  the  cause,  and  not  the  effect  of  death ; 
for  I  have  sometimes  seen  the  blood,  even  previously  to  deatt,  both 
black  and  so  thin,  that  it  could  scarcely  be  retained  within  tike 
▼essek;  and  occasionally  it  has  been  observed  oozing  from. the 
tongue,  the  eyes,  the  skin,  and  other  surfaces,  where  there  was  not 
even  the  slightest  lesion." 

The  next  object,  after  ascertaining  tJae  important  fact,  that 
the  diEsolved  state  of  the  blood  was  the  cause,  and  not  the  effect 
of  death,  but  that  in  relation  to  the  disease,  it  stood  in  an  in- 
verse relation,  was  to  discover  some  agent  capable  of  preveoting 
'  this  ehcDge  in  the  circnlating  flaidf 
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After  some  geoentl  remarks  od  the  antiseptic  propertie)  of 
nfine  substances,  Dr.  Stevens  thus  proceeds: 

"  Saline  matter  is  also  invariably  fband  in  healthy  blood,  and  Um 
preaence  of  this  seems  actually  necessary  to  its  healthy  itale  ;  for, 
when  it  is  lost  in  diaease,  the  vital  fluid  goes  fitst  to  decay.  As 
this  saline  matter  was  lost,  or  greatly  diminiabed,  to  the  blood  that 
had  been  dissolved  in  bad  fever,  and  u  the  loss  of  Ihis  was  probably 
the  chief  cause  of  the  mortality,  I  was  induced  to  try  the  efibcts  of 
the  nJioe  medicines  in  preventing  the  had  symptoms  that  are  so 
generally  met  with  in  the  fevers  of  hot  climates  ;  and,  after  having 
med  several  of  the -saline  medicines  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  I 
was  completely  convinced  that  those  agontit  had,  when  used  at  a 
proper  period  of  the  disease,  a  specific  effect  in  preventing  the  dis- 
solution of  the  blood.  In  all  the  cases  in  which  ihey  were  timely 
and  properly  administered,  they  prevented  the  bad  foetor  in  the 
breaih,  the  stoppage  of  the  secretions,  the  yellow  color  in  the  skin, 
the  black  vomit,  and  the  other  fatal  symploms  which  were  so  com- 
mon in  those  cases,  when  .these  medicines  were  not  used. 

"  After  having  oflen  witnesaed  the  specific  effects  of  the  saline 
medicines,  in  preventing  the  mortality  in  bad  fevers,  and  recollecting 
thai  several  of  the  neutral  salts  enter  the  circulation  without  under, 
going  any  decomposition  in  transitu,  I  was  induced  to  try  what 
effects  these  agents  would  have,  when  mixed  with  the  blood  itself, 
while  it  was  still  warm  and  fluid,  and  just  drawn  from  the  system. 
I  was  in  some  degree  prepared  for  the  result  of  these  experiments, 
from  having  so  often  seen  the  powerful  effects  of  these  medicines,  in 
remedying  the  diseased  slate  of  the  blood,  even  in  the  moft  aggra- 
vated forms  of  bad  fever." 

The  property  possessed  by  saKne  subatanceg,  to  impart  a 
rich  arterial  color  to  venous  blood,  is  next  adverted  to.  This 
has  itot  been  known  before.  To  ascertain  the  various  edects 
ofdifierenl  agenu  on  the  blood,  he  made  a  number  of  experi- 
nwDtf,  which  resulted  in  the  following  facu. 

"  111.  That  all  the  acids  give  a  daik  coler  to  the  coloring  matter 
tf  heahfay  blood  ;  and  in  proportion  to  their  strength,  they  chaAse 
the  color  from  red  to  black,  as  certainly  as  they  change  vegetaue 
colore  from  bhie  to  red-  When  any  one  of  the  acids  was  diAused 
in  a  little  water,  and  then  miied  with  the  fluid  blood,  the  color  of 
A*  whole  was  immediately  changed  trom  red  to  black.  Even  the 
vegetable  acids  so  completely  bhtckened  the  blood,  that  the  add!-' 
tioB  of  a  liole  water  converted  the  whde  into  a  fluid  exactly  resem- 
bling tbe  black  vunit. 

'  2d.  The  pure  alkaUes  have  a  similar  effect  with  the  acids  la 
twanging  the  Gok>ur  of  the  blood  from  red  to  black,  though  not  ia 
the  same  degree. 
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"  M.  The  neutnl  salts  immediately  changed  th«  venous  bVood 
ftom  a  i%A  modena  red  lo  a  bright  anerial  color.  Even  those  saltv 
that  cooiain  a  slight  excess  of  alkali,' the  subcarbonate  of  soda  fbt 
fliample,  immediately  give  to  venous  blood  a  beaniiful  bright  arte- 
rial color.* 

"  4lh.  When  the  Deatmt  salts  were  mixed  with  (he  daih  and  dis- 
solved blood  that  had  been  taken  from  the  heart  of  those  who  died 
of  the  yelbw  fever,  oven  this  black  and  dissolved  fluid  was  imme- 
diately changed  from  black  to  a  bright  arterial  color." 

Of  the  effects  prodaced  by  this  saline  impregnation  on  the 
blooi),  the  author  intends  treating  minutely  bereafler,  when  he 
will  endeavor  to  prove— 

"First,  that  the  blood  owes  its  red  color  to  this  saline  impregna- 
tion. Black  appears  to  be  the  natural  color  of  the  coloring  matter; 
for,  when  we  take  a  clot  of  blood,  and  deprive  it  completely  of  its 
saline  matter,  by  immersiBg  it  in  fresh  water,  the  coloring  matter 
soon  becomes  su  black,  that  even  oxygen  has  no  effect  in  changing 
its  color.  But  when  we  immerse  this  blaick  clot  in  an  artilicial 
serum,  made  by  dissolving  some  saline  matter  in  water,  the  black 
clot  in  (his  clear  fhiid  assumes  almost  immediately  a  beautifiil  bright 
aderial  color.  Secondly,  that  to  this  saline  matter,  the  fibrin  owes 
its  fluidity,  for  it  remains  fluid  only  while  mixed  with  the  saline 
matter,  and  becomes  solid  when  the  saline  matter  leaves  it  lo  unite 
with  the  serum.  Thirdly,  that  the  change  of  form  which  this  saline 
matter  undergoes,  when  the  blood  changes  from  arterial  lo  venous, 
and  from  venous  to  arterial,  changes  its  capacity  for  caloric,  and 
gvea  it  an  influence  in  supporting  the  temperature  of  the  system. 
The  saline  impregnation  also  adds  to  the  stimulating  quality  of  the 
blood,  and  assists,  even  in  a  high  temperature,  in  adding  lo  its  power 
of  sair-preservatioB." 

The  fottowing  concluding  positions  arc  deduced  from  the 
foregoing!  and  deserve  attention. 

"  Isl.  That  in  violent  continued  fbvers,  even  where  proper  means 
an  used  lo  protect  the  organs,  by  nducing  the  excitement,  cbemi- 
cal  changes  often  lake  place  in  the  whole  circulating  current  j  and 
in  these  fevers,  these  changes  are  almost  always  the  sole  cause  of 
(he  mortality.  In  proportion  as  the  disease  advances,  the  blood 
loses  its  solid  part,  and  becomes  thin ;  it  loses  its  saline  matter, 
and  becomes  both  black  and  vapid  ;  it  loses  its  pfeaervaiive  power. 


*  The  ejects  trf'  these  experiments  are  best  seen  when  they  are  if«do 
on  healthy  blood :  the  agenta  ought  first  to  be  diaaolved  in  a  Lttle  'wft 
water,  aud  then  well  mixed  with  the  warm  blood  before  it  begw*  ^°  (^""i 
gulate.  ■ 
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bod  goes  fast  to  decays  it  loses  ila  vitality,  and  in  a  short  |>er!u9 
tecomes  totally  incapable  of  either  stimulating  the  heart,  or  wap- 
porting  life.  The  degree,  to  which  these  changes  take  pUce,  is  iit 
proportion  to  the  malignancy  of  the  disease.  In  the  yellow  fever, 
in  die  African  typhns,*  in  the  plague,  dec,  dissolution  of  the  blood 
is  a  common  cause  of  death.  The  typhus  of  cold  countries  Is,  com* 
paratiTely  speaking,'  a  mild  disease ;    hut  even  in  (he  commoA 

Sbus  simiUr  changes  take  place  in  the  blood,  though  in  a  less 
jree.  1^8  has  been  clearly  proved  by  the  important  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Reid  Clanny,  of  Sunderland. 

"  2d.  In  all  cases  of  bad  fever,  the  loss  of  the  saline,  or  preser- 
vative power,  appears  to  be,  in  every  instance,  the  chief  cause  of 
the  entire  dissolution  of  the  vital  fluid. 

"3d.  Where  proper  means  are  used  to  protect  the  organs  front 
the  increased  excitement  duriag  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  and 
after  the  excitement  is  sufficiently  reduced,  when  proper  nourish, 
meat  is  given,  and  certain  saline  medicines  are  timely  and  judi> 
ciousty  used,  the  bad  symptoms  are  generally  prevented.  When 
proper  saline  medicines  are  ased,  they  do  not  fret  the  stomach,  they 
act  on  the  intestines  as  much  as  is  necessary,  they  keep  up  all  tht 
secretions,  particularly  that  of  the  kidneys,  and  enough  is  absorbed 
to  enter  the  circulation,  and  prevent  the  dissolution  of  the  blood, 
and  preserve  it  until  the  fever  abates,  and  all  the  danger  is  past. 
This  I  »m  warranted  to  state  as  a  fact,  inasmuch  as  this  treatment 
was  commenced  in  the  West  Indies,  in  1827  ;  and  aince  then  it  htt 
stood  the  test  in  several  hundred  cases  of  the  West  India  fewen, 
where  it  had  been  tried  both  by  myself  and  others,  and  4ith  scb/ce- 
ly  a  singte  loss,  when  we  were  called  to  the  patients  within  the  firM 
tweoty-four  hours  after  the  attack,  and  with  very  few  deaths,  when 
we  were  called  in  previously  to  the  conunencement  of  the  fatal 


The  foccessof  thii  practice  has  been  confimteil  by  Dr. 
Geoi^  William  Stedman  and  others  of  St.  Thomas,  as  well 
•*  by  Dr.  Greatrex  of  Trinidad,  wbo  has  charge  of  a  m^ttary 
boiptal  in  that  iclandi.at  a  dme  when  there  was  considerable 
sickness  in  the  garrison.  Dr.  G.  states,  that  out  of  three  hun- 
ted uid  forty  cases  of  essential  fever,  treated  id  the  manner 
described,  doc  tme  had  died ;  although  Trinidad  is  generally 
conudeied  to  be  one  of  the  most  sickly  islands  in  the  West 
Indies.  With  the  following  practical  remarks,  we  must  con- 
chide  oar  extracts. 

"It  can  be  clearly  proved,  that  m  the  West  India  fevers,  jheafl 
patieola  that  are  left  entirely  to  themselves,  have  a  mueli  better 
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chance  orrecoreiy,  than  those  who  are  treated  with  emetica,  calo. 
nel,  or  aDtimoDy,  ooium  or  acids ;  aod  that  these  remedies,  iostead 
of  being  uaeful,  add  ({reatly  to  the  sufferings  of  the  patieots :  they 
decidedly  increase  the  rery  evils  that  tfaey  are  meant  to  relieve, 
and  add  greatly  to  the  mortality  in  hot  climates. 

"  It  is,  I  helieve,  an  error  to  consider  fever  as  entirely  a  disease 
of  the  solids,  and  still  more  so  to  treat  it  solely  with  a  reference  to 
the  mere  slate  of  .excitement;  at  least  this  much  is  certain,  that 
those,  who  attend  only  to  the  solids  and  the  mere  excitement,  can 
never  cure  even  one  case  of  the  yellow  fever  that  is  really  severe* 
Such  cases  can  only  be  treated  witb  success,  when  we  reduce,  by 
active  treatment,  the  increased  excitement  in  the  commencement, 
and  then  prevent,  by  chemical  meuts,  those  chemical  changes  in 
the  blood,  which  are,  in  reality,  the  source  of  the  diseased  action 
in  the  solids,  and  the  true  cause  of  the  mortality  in  these  fatal  fevers. 
After  having  seen  much  to  convince  me  that  this  is  the  fact,  I  adopt- 
ed a  mode  of  treatment  widely  different  from  that  which  J  had 
formerly  used ;  and,  in  as  far  as  it  has  yet  gone,  the  use  of  the 
Rochelle  sail,  the  ceurbonate  of  soda,  and  other  active  saline  medi- 
cines, at  a  proper  period  of  the  disease,  has  been  attended  with  h 
run  of  success,  to  which  the  mere  solidisis  can  produce  no  parallel ; 
and,  having  so  often  seen  this  mode  of  treatment  fairly  put  to  the 
test,  1  am  induced  to  believe,  that  if  tbis  practice  is  generally 
adopted,  the  mortaiity  from  fever  in  hot  climates  will  be  greatly 
lessened." 

The  opinions  of  Dr.  Stevens,  it  will  b«  perceived,  are  novel, 
though  they  will,  by  many,  be  condemned  as  bold,  and  savoring  in 
part  of  antiqnated  notions  revived.  Bat  the  assistance  of  animal 
chemistry,  to  which  the  author  has  not  feared  to  recur  as  a  teit 
of  the  sonndnees  of  his  views,  is  an  argament  which  former 
humoral  pathologists  wanted.  We  shall  atmoasly  expect  the 
appearance  of  Dr.  Stevens'  work,  and  have,  in  the  mean  time, 
furnished  our  readers  with  the  present  programme,  or  avant 
conrier,  to  incite  their  curiosity,  and  stimulate  their  Inquiries 
on  the  interesting  theme.  We  feel  confident,  that  when  his 
theory  is  fully  developed,  and  his  facts  and  experimeDts  stated 
at  large,  they  will  confirm  ihe  high  anticipations  we  have 
formed,  and  prove  him  to  be  a  man  of  the  hi^est  order  of 
intellect. 
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Akt.  II.  1.  A  TretUite  on  Surgicat  Anatomy,  or  the  Ana- 
toau/  of  Regiotu,  amndered  in  its  rehiioni  with  Surgery, 
repremiting  the  priticip4d  regigtu  of  the  body.  By  Alf.  A. 
L.  M.  Velpeau.  TraDslated  from  the  French,  by  JoHlf 
W.  STBRLmo,  M.  D.  &c. 

2.  TraMe  d'Atiatomie  Topograpkiqne,  ou  AnatoBiie  det  Re- 
gumt  da  CoTpi  Humain,  cmuidiree  fpicialetaeht  dans  tei 
liap^rU  avec  la  Chirurgie  et  la  Mededne  OpSratoire- 
Par  Th.  Fked.  Blandin,  ProfesEeur  paniculier  d'Aaalo- 
mie,  &LC.  Uc.     Paris,  pp.  690,  Svo. 

3.  A  Manual  of  Surgical  Anatomy,  containing  a  minute  de- 
scription of  the  parts  concerned  in  Operative  Surgery.  By 
M.  H.  Edwards.    Translated  by  Wiluah  Coulson. 

4.  The  Surgical  Aitaiomy  of  the  Arteries  of  the  Human  Body. 
By  Robert  Harrison,  A.  M.  M.  D.  T.  C.  J>.,  fac.  &c, 

§.  Surgical  Anaton^  of  the  Arteries ;  with  plates  and  iUus- 
traUom.  By  Nathan  R.  Smith,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Surgery  in  ibe  University  of  Maiylaod,  aud  one  of  (he  Sur- 
geons of  the  Baltimore  Infirmary. 

TsE  cuhivation  of  the  higher  departments  of  Anatomy,  is  a 
subject  of  just  grafulation,  especially  to  the  professioa  in  this 
conntry,  where  it  has  already  attracted  public  attention,  and 
will,  nodonhtedly,  receive  that  consideration  its  high  claims 
merit.  It  has  always  been  urged  against  the  study  of  anatomy, 
that  it  is  dry,  and  wants  that  association,  which  gires  interest  to 
every  other  department  of  medical  science.  It  is  very  true,  that 
mere  •lementairy  anatomy  is  too  insulated  to  attract,  and,  there- 
fore, becomes  an  abstract  subject,  which,  to  the  present  spirit 
of  the  age,  mutt  necessarily  offer  little  interest.  The  character 
of  the  age  is  decidedly  practical,  and  we  find  every  where  tnet»- 
pbyucal  inquiries  disappearing  before  practical  sdence.  The 
wants  of  mankind  press  steadily  to  tUs  result,  and,  while  we 
must  lament  the  declension  of  abstract  intellectna]  science,  we 
cannot  but  rejoice,  that  physical  sciences  are  asstuning  their 
joft  rank. 

We  are  urged  to  the  pursoit  of  the  higher' branches  of  ans^ 
tomy,  by  many  important  considerations,  first,  to  counteraa 
die  tendency  which  now  leads  from  the  contemplation  of  objects 
purely  material,  to  opinions  of  a  sceptical  nature.  The  phlt»- 
sopber  beholds,  in  the  works  of  creation,  a  never-ceasing  tlwme 
^  stady  and  leflection.  If  he  directs  his  attention  to  the  onme-  , 
rotis  objects  upon  Uie  earth,  be  is  arrested  at  every  stff,  or  if 
he  views  the  glowing  fires  which  adorn  the  heavens,  he  insen- 
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sibly  feels  the  immeasiirable  dittance  between  hii  own  intellect, 
and  tbe  capacity  which  could  produce  sach  wonders.  To  a 
mind  imperfectly  observant  of  these  phenomena,  such  impres- 
lionB  are  never  added.  The  earth,  which  performs  her  revo- 
lutions with  the  same  precision  year  after  year,  excites  less 
surprise  than  the  ingenuity  of  man  ;  and  the  operation  of  an 
immaterial  spirit  upon  a  sensible  body,  from  its  frequency,  be- 
comes scarcely  an  object  of  notice,  much  less  of  admiration. 
It  is  only,  then,  by  carrying  out  our  knowledge  to  the  connex- 
ioD  which  subsists  between  the  wonders  of  our  mechanism,  and 
the  power  which  could  form  it,  that  we  are  preserved  from  tbe 
dangers  of  infideHty.  The  elements  of  tbe  study  demand  no^ 
thing  more  than  our  reason ;  its  combinations  require  something 
beyond  it.  Besides,  we  shall  make  reason  the  test  of  our  be 
lief)  which  will,  in  many  instances,  lead  us  to  deny  conclusions, 
because  they  do  not  come  under  the  sphere  of  its  attraction.' 

Secondly,  we  are  led  to  this  subject,  because  tbe  interest  oi 
our  science  is  immediately  connected  with  it.  The  ofuninn  u 
generally  prevalent,  that  Anatomy  is  not  necessary  to  tbe  pby- 
ncian,  and  only  partially  to  the  surgeon.  Is  it  posuble  to 
wrest  our  profession  irom  the  hands  of  empiricism,  when  such 
doctrines  are  openly  avowed  f  Is  the  structure  of  a  part, — its 
function  in  health  and  disease,  of  no  importance  ?  What  bene- 
fit have  the  labors  of  Bichat  conferred  on  medical  science?  and 
what  does  all  the  labor  of  the  French  philosophers  promote.^ 
Do  not  the  doctrines  of  Brown  and  Cullen,  hover  over  us,  to 
darken  all  medical  inquiries,  and  intercept  the  Ught  which  mor- 
bid anatomy  causes  to  shine  upon  us  ?  It  is  in  vain  to  lament, 
that  medicine  refuses  the  same  philosophy  which  Bacon  im- 
pressed upon  other  sciences.  Where  are  our  axioms,  except 
they  be  found  upon  the  dead  body?  We  may  bring  the  leariH 
ing  of  Hippocrates  to  aid  our  observations,  ot  repose  under  the 
huge  tomes  of  Celsus  or  Galen,  but  if  we  do  not  inspect  the 
volume  where  are  written  the  errors  of  our  judgments,  tbe  feeble- 
ness of  our  diagnosis,  and  the  imperfection  of  remedies,  the 
world  will  be  amazed  with  the  vacillating  condition  of  oar 
science,— will  conceive  itself  auUiorized  to  inierlere  in  our  dis- 
cussions, and  furnish  us  with  some  common  sense,  which  the 
beat  of  controversy,  from  fanciful  theories  always  making  men 
more  obstinate,  dispenses  whh,  as  unnecessary  and  idle. 

It  is,  then,  with  tmmingled  satisfaction,  we  turn  to  tbe  in- 
spection of  such  works  as  are  now  before  us.  We  shall 
examine  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat  separately,  that  the 
interest  they  claim,  may  not  be  divided.  The  works  of  Blao- 
din,  Velpcau,  and  Kdwards,  are  upon  topographical  anatomy; 
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Huriwn,  and  Smith,  upon  the  surgical  anatomy  of  the  arte- 
riefl. 

The  history  of.  topographical  anatomy,  or  as  it  is  most  im- 
properly called,  surgical  anatomy,  is  very  imperfect.  Winslow 
appears  to  have  been  aware  of  the  necessity  of  studying  ana- 
tomy in  divisions,  for  in  his  preface,  he  says :  These  two  taUes 
seem  to  me  of  very  great  use  in  the  practice  of  rhyne  and  sur- 
gery, by  teaching,  io  a  moment,  those  who  have  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  dissections,  to  how  many  several  bones,  a  wonnded 
or  disordered  musc]e  is  connected ;  and,  likewise,  with  how 
many  muscles  a  loiated,  fractured,  or  otherwise  disordered 
bone,  is  connected,  especially  when,  for  want  of  time  or  pa- 
tience, they  have  not  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  whole 

■  description  of  the  bone  or  muscle  concerned.  It  is  true,  that 
Palfin,  teacher  of  anatomy  at  Ghent,  wrote  a  work  expressly 
for  the  surgeon,  but  it  is  considered  a  mere  complatioii,  being  ' 
defective  in  that  knowledge  of  relation  and  position,  with  that 
of  local  disease,  or  its  remedies.  It  was,  however,  republished 
by  Petit  in  1753,  and  afterwards.in  1769.  Malacame  in  1794 
at  Venire,  and  1801  and  160'!  at  Padua,  published  esgays  on  the 
Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  head,  trunk,  neck,  and  eitr^mities. 
This  treatise  is  almost  unknown.  Bichat,  in  his  descriptive 
anatomy,  founded  the  basis  of  this  department,  and,  bad  he 
lived,  would  have  completed  a  work  as  distingnished  as  his 
other  systems  of  anatomy.  Materials  were,  however,  collecting. 
Scarpa  on  bemia  and  aneurism,  and  Cooper  on  hernia,  added 
a  vast  stock  to  this  branch  of  knowledge.  Colles,  of  Dublin, 
deserves  great  praise  for  his  industry  and  accuracy ;  and  Allen 
Bams'  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  head  and  neck,  at  the  period 
it  was  written,  contributed  much  to  the  improvement  of  snrgery. 
H.  Velpeau  has  designated  this  work,  "  Chinir^cal  Observa- 
tions, accompanied  with  anatomical  remarks ;"  we  think,  un- 
justly; and  he  has  as  disparagingly  spoken  of  a  system  of  Surgi- 
cal Anatomy,  by  Dr.  Anderson,  of  this  ci^,  as  "  an  indifferent 
work,  with  veiy  bad  plates."  He,  however,  gives  some  credit  to 
Dr.  Godman,  for  bis  work  on  the  aponeuroses.  The  mongraphs 
of  Hodgson,  on  the  arteries  and'  veins ;  Lawrence  «ad  Cooper 
on  bemia ;  Harrison  on  the  arteries ;  Dupuytren,  Key,  and 
Collet,  on  lithotomy,  with  many  other  treatises,  have  enabled 
Velpeau,  Blaqdin,  and  Edwards,  to  collate  and  erect  into  a 
system,  the  works  which  we  now  are  conridering.  We  shall  give 
their  divisions,  and  specimens  from  each.  The  body  is  divided 
into  sections  or  repons.  The  component  parts  are  considered 
<eparale)y,  from  tiie  skin,  to  the  deep-seated  parts ;  the  skin, 
the  cellular  membrane,  then  the  lada,  the  mnscles,  arteries. 
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aerves,  and  lastly,  ttw  bone.  The  structure  of  all  these  sre 
considered  with  snch  physiological,  pathological,  and  surgical 
remarks,  as  are  necessary.  Tfaa«,  the  general  arrangeraeut 
of  the  three  works,  is  the  same,  yet  the  individual  parts  of  the 
arrangements  differ. 

M.  Velpean  divides  the  body  into  seven  great  parts :  1st, 
the  h«ad ;  2d,  neck ;  3d,  thoracic  members ;  4th,  chest ;  5th, 
«bdom«n ;  6tb,  pelvis ;  7th,  the  pelvic  members.  We  here 
give  this  subdivision.  ' 

f  Frontal  region. 
'   Temporal  reMon. 
^Occipiul  region. 
'Puotiil  region: 

NaMJ  region.  .    . 

OrbiUl  region. 

ZygomUo-maiilluy  npon  ■ 

MuMterine  region. 

GenUl  region. 

Ment&l  region, 

Libii]  region.         J  ^^; 

Olfscient  region. 

Buccal  region  or  cavity. 

PharjngeBl  region  or  cavity. 

Supra-hyoid  renon. 

Intra-h;oid  repon. 

Supnuclivicular  region. 


i  Anterior  part  of  the  neck. 
(  Fotteriorpartof  the  neck. 
The  ihoulder. 


Tbe  thoracic 
nMmlmn,  or  : 
apper     eitre. 


InWioT  of  tka  thoiu. 


Infra-clavicular  or  axillary  region, 
f  Scapular  region. 
i  Anterior  brachial  region, 
i  PoMerior  brachial  region. 
S  Bond  of  the  arm, 
I  Elbow. 

S  Palmar  region. 
Foaterior  aotsbncluBl  fegion. 
Margins  of  the  fore-arm. 
(  Anterior  region. 
j  Doreal  or  posterior  repon. 
S  Palmar  region.  • 

{  Dorsal  region. 

J  Palmar  region. 
Dorsal  surface. 
{Sternal  region. 
Dorsal  or  vertebral  region. 
Costal  region. 
Mammary  region. 
fHediaii  septum  9r 
Pectoral  cavities. 
BaM  of  the  thorax. 
Apex  of  lb«  thorax. 
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The  tbdom^. 


Thonic»«pg«sttic  zod«. 
Meea-gutrio  Mne. 
HypogsBtric  tooe. 

Tke  ■bdotniiul  imvilr. 


TbB  thigh. 
The  knee. 


(  Epigutric  region. 

}  HjpochaDdTilc  region. 

1  UsibilieiJ  ragion. 

7  The  flukki. ; 

t  Lumbw  f«|ioD.    ' 

iH^pogsitnc  region. 
Iliac  regioiu. 
'Superior  wall. 
Anterior  wall. 
Lateral  wall. 
FiMerior  wall. 

Pubic  or  anterior  region. 
Ana-perineal  region. 
Pelvic  tegion. 

Feritteal  region  in  the  female. 
Pelvic  in  t^  female. 
Sacro-Goccygeal  region. 
Gluteal  region. 
Inguinal  region. 

J  Anterior  femorxl  region. 
Poetetior  femoral  region. 
t  Anterior  region,  or  knee  proper. 
J  The  ham.   - 
I  Anterior  artemfti  region. 
J  PoMerior  region. 
(  Intemal  or  tibial  re^on. 

iloternal  ankle. 
External  ankle. 
Anterior  inter-malleolar  region. 
Foeterior  ioter-malkolar  regioii. 
(  DoreaJ  or  mperior  region. 
\  Plantar  or  inferior. 
i  The  toee.  {Vtl^aa. 

There  are  many  objections  to  this  arrangement,  of  which 
U.  Blaodin  appears  to  have  been  aware ;  accordingly'  he  has 
attempted  to  simplify  it. 


&fi*«. 

rOccipito-irontal. 

(   Cerebral 

Temporal. 

porUon. 

akullor 

Martoy. 

Cerebral 

Baailar. 
^IntmuUrtnial. 

ca- 

SeufMl 

Ulnal. 
Mental. 

Coccjgeal 
e«tr^i^. 

portion,  or 
^tbeb». 

Palatine. 

Genal. 

TouMlIary. 

External  orbitar 

Ocular. 

Zygomatic. 
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tiou.     l  SuptaJclsTiealtr. 
^  tm^piAm.         SteTno-muUiiil. 

ICerrical.         Cervical. 

{Sternal. 
CoM&l. 
Dorul. 
Didphr&gnubc. 
\  Mediaatuial. 
f  PulmoDUT- 
Am.  \atertl.    Coito.ilukC . 
Lumbu-. 
lliM. 
Inguinal. 
DiBphragnillic. 
Perineal. 


Wall.. 


Carity. 


PoeterioT. 
Superior. 


Ltfeior. 


Intra-pehric. 

Pubal. 

Teiticnlar. 

Scrotal. 

Sacral. 


Hip. 
Thig^. 


Foot. 


Clancnlu. 

SeapolaT. 

Scu(ilo.tniinera1 . 

AxiUarjp. 

Braebiil. 

Cubital. 

AntibrMhial. 

Thumb. 

Palmar. 

Digital. 

Gluteal. 


L  Tibial. 

i  Malleolar   and    inter- 

(      malleolar. 

S  Plantar. 

t  Digital.      [Kandn. 


It  will  be  seen  from  this,  ritat  his  arraogenieDt  of  the  regions 
h  made  to  correspond  to  the  general  function  of  a  part  resem- 
bling an  organ.  M.  Edwards  has  gone  still  farther :  yet  we 
think  he  has  sacrificed  too  much,  in  his  efforts  to  render  the 
subject  more  simple. 

1.  Superior  region  of  tlte  bead. 
3.  NaMM>rbitar  ropon. 

3.  Haiillaij  region. 

4.  Auricular  region. 

5.  Anterior  cervical  region. 

6.  Poaterior  cervical  region. 

7.  Anterior  thoracic  region. 

8.  Poeterioi  thoracic  region. 

9.  Scapulo-hameral,  or  region  of  the 

■houlder. 


10.  Middle  reeion  of  tbe  ai 

11.  Region  di  the  hand. 
13.  Anterior  abdominal  reg 

13.  Lumbar  region. 

14.  Pelvic  region. 

15.  Coio^femoral  repon,  o 

16.  Genu.tibial  region. 

17.  Region  of  the  fool. 
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We  wiD  give  a  Epecimen  from  each,  that  oar  readers  may 
jodge  of  their  merits. 

"  As  we  advance  near  the  summit  of  the  chest,  the  mediaetiDuin 
•Dcloaea,  from  right  to  iefl,  and  from  before  backwards,  the  su> 
perioT  vena  cava,  which  has  received  the  subclavian,  the  right 
internal  mammary,  ttc. ;  (he  arteria  innominata,  before  and  on 
the  outer  Mde  of  which  are  seen  the  nerves  of  the  lung  and  of 
the  diaphragm ;  lastly,  the  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries  of  the 
lefi  aide. 

"  The  arteria  ionommata  or  brachio- cephalic  trunk,  is  hare  the 
most  important  organ  ;  it  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length  ;  it 
ascepda,  inchning  slightly  to  the  right,  tu  a  level  with  the  sterna, 
clavicular  articuladon,  where  it  divides,  opposite  to  the  point  which 
separates  the  two  portions  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle.  It  is  co. 
veied,  from  the  deep  parts  towards  the  skm,  by  the  par  vagum  and 
right  cardiac  nerves;  by  the  termination  of  the  internal  jugular, 
subclavian,  and  .thyroid  veins,  and  the  superior  cava ;  by  the  ori- 
gins of  ibesterno-thyroid  and  sterno>hyoid  muscles;  by  the  sternum,  . 
ttie  head  of  the  clavicle,  and  the  internal  tendon  of  the  stemo.mas> 
toid  muscle  -,  besides,  the  difierent  veins  and  the  artery  are  enve. 
loped  in  this  place,  by  a  very  strong  fibro-cellular  lamina ;  poste- 
riorly it  is  reraoved  from  the  trachea,  by  some  lymphatics  and 
cellular  tissue ;  on  the  right,  it  is  very  close  to  the  pleura  ;  finally, 
this  trunk  is  so  disposed,  in  the  healthy  state,  that  in  order  to  dis- 
cover i^  it  would  be  necessary  to  depress  the  right  shoulder  finnly, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  head  ia  thrown  backwards  and  to  the  left, 
as  much  as  the  position  of  the  disease  will  permit ;  to  divide  the 
sternal  tendon  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle  ;  to  separate  some 
veins  wliich  descend  behind  this  muscle  ;  to  cut  across  the  stemo. 
hyeid  and  stemo-thyroid  muscles ;  to  tear  through  a  thick  and 
strong  fibrous  plate  ;  to  depress  the  left  subclavian  vein,  pushing 
back  the  jugular,  par  vagum  and  phrenic  nerves  toward  the  summit 
of  the  right  lung,  and  lastly,  to  pass  a  thread  around  the  artery,  by 
introducing  the  aneuriamat  needle  from  before  backwards,  and 
from  right  to  left,  taking  great  care  to  avoid  the  right  pleura  and 
trachea.  If  we  wished  to  discover  the  brachio-cephalic  tmok,  by 
trepanning  the  sternum,  as  waa  mentioned  in  the  anterior  region 
of  the  chest,  we  should  seize  the  artery  below  the  left  subclavian 
vein  ;  but  it  is  important  to  remark,  that  it  is  necessary  here  to 
spply  the  ligature  as  high  as  possible,  on  aocouot  of  the  proximity 
cf  the  aorta,  which  must  render  the  formation  of  the  clot  in  the 
root  of  the  vessel  which  we  wish  to  obliterate,  lees  sure,  if  the 
thread  is  carried  low  down  upon  the  artery.  In  whatever  manner 
(bis  o^»ntiaa  may  he  performed,  it  te  one  of  the  most  difficolt  and 
daogenua  in  surgery ;  upon  the  living  subject,  there  must  be 
KWwtfaiaK  dreadful  in  it,  and  it  requires  all  the  knowledge  and  all 
the  boU  dexterity  of  modem  surgeons,  in  order  to  dare  to  undertake 
it ;  indeed,  ■(  wwild  seem,  d  priori,  dmost  raMiness  to  think  of  it. 
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especially  beOuiie  it  would  appear  as  if  the  circulation  mtut  imme- 
diately cease  ib  the  right  superior  eitreniity,  which  does  not  re- 
ceive any  other  arteries  than  tfaose  which  it  derives  from  the  iono- 
-  minata.  But  reasoaing  ihust  be  silent,  since  observation  haa 
spoken.  Twice,  in  Tact,  has  this  operation  been  performed  :  once 
in  New-Vork,  by  Dr.  Mott,  and  oiice  in  Germany,  by  Graefc* 
Notwitbelanding  they  were  not  attended  with  coniplete  success, 
these  essays  at  leaot  prove  that  life  will  be  preserved  in  the  limb, 
and  the  other  parts  to  which  the  arteria  innominata  sends  its 
branches,  since,  in  the  first  case,  the  patiept  lived  until  the  six- 
teenth day,  and  in  the  second,  about  thirty  days :  then  the  circula* 
tion  must  have  been  maintained  by  the  inoscolatioiis  of  the  arteiies 
of  one  side  with  those  of  the  other. 

"  As  the  brachio-cephalic  trunk  is  supported  by  the  sternum,  it 
must,  when  diseased,  readily  compress  the  trachea,  and  even  the 
<Bsophagus,  behind  ;  iho  cava  and  subclavian  veins  before ;  the 
par  vagum  on  the  right,  and  the  carotid  on  the  left.  Aneurismal 
tumors  may  be  prolonged  into  the  infra-hyoideal  region,  and  be 
mistaken  for  aneurisms  of  the  common  carotid  artery.  Bums  has 
delineated,  in  his  work  on  ihe  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Neek,  a  re- 
mariiable  example  of  this  kind,  and  we  can  conceive  bow  dangerous 
it  would  be  to  mistake  aucb  a  case,  if  we  determined  to  seek  for  the 
artery  below  the  lumor.  Anomalies  of  the  arteria  innominata  are 
very  rare  ;  nevertheless,  we  possess  some  pretty  remarkable  speci- 
mens of  them,  and,  during  the  preceding  winter,  we  met  with,  in 
the  dissecting  rooms  of  the  Eeole-pratique,  a  variety  in  the  position 
of  this  vessel,  which  would  have  rendered  its  ligature  impossible  : 
after  its  origin,  the  arteria  innominata  passed  to  the  left,  in  order  to 
tuni  over  the  trachea,  then  penetrated  between  this  organ  and  the 
oesophagus,  and  replaced  itself  on  the  right  side  at  the  moment  of 
its  bifurcation,  but  much  more  deeply  than  in  the  natural  state. 

The  relations  of  the  left  carotid,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  medias- 
tinum, are  the  same  as  in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  ;  anteriorly, 
it  is  covered  by  the  thymus  gland  in  Ihe  child,  some  lax  cellular 
tissue  and  lymphatic  glands  in  the  adult,  by  the  subclavian  vein,  the 
left  slerno-thyroid  and  stemo-byoid  muscles ;  lastly,  by  Ihe  sternum 
and  sterno-clavicular  articulation :  posteriorly,  it  is  removed  from 
the  vertebrte  by  Ihe  longus  colli  muscle,  the  pleura,  and  some 
cellular  tissue  ;  finally,  on  ihe  left,  the  par  ragum  runs  by  the  side 
of  it,  and  the  serous  membrane  separates  It  fW>m  the  lung  until  near 
the  first  rib  :  it  is,  therefore,  much  deeper  seated  than  the  orterit 
innominata. 


*  "We  have  just  been  informed,  that  the  patient  of  tf.  Graefe  survived 
fbor  weeks,  and  that  the  operation  would,  perhaps,  have  been  attended 
with  complete  success,  if  this  dexterous  surgeon  had  not  maoved  too 
soon  the  lent-Houd,  which  he  is  in  the  habit  of  employing,  and  which  he 
had  applied  upon  the  artery." 
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"  Th«  left  au1>claviaD  artery  BsceiidB  parallel  to  tb«  precedioff, 
Irom  which  it  is  separated  bv  sonao  cellular-  layen  only;  this 
branch  lies  so  deep,  that  it  is  aJmo«t  in  contact  wi^  the- pleura,  in 
the  summit  of  the  tboraeic  cavily  ;  so  that  its  Ggaturoi  preTioua  to 
its  passage  over  the  first  rib,  requires  the  greatest.  precaolioDS 
reluively  to  the  pleura," — "Felpeou. 

"  In  this  region  is  practised,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  operation 
of  lithotomy.  To  .examine  it  anatomically,  we  recognise  with  If. 
Senn  three  methods  only,  the  tnidian,  the  Miqite,  and  the  bSaleral, 

"  The  median  operation,  always  necessarily  accompanied  with 
lesion  of  the  ejaculator  ducts,  when  it  is  wholly  median,  is  bad  in 
young  subjects.  When  itis  wished  to  perfonn  dtis  operation  with- 
out dividing  the  rectum,  the  division  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
must  be  confined  to  seven  lines.  If,  on  (be  contrary,  it  is  wished 
to  divide  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  the  lowest  part  of  the  rec- 
tum, the. operator  obtains  a  large. opening,  followed  almost  always 
by  incurable  fistulm.  The  operation  itself,  which  consists  in  divi-  * 
ifing  not  only  tb?  prostrate  and  the  rectum  above  it,  but  the  recto. 
vesical  septum,  as  at  first  proposed  by  M.  Sanson,  but  since,  I 
believe,  abandoned,  would  he  a  ^ash  attempt,  condemned  at  once 
by  surgery  and  anatomy.  Besides,  the  inconv«iiences  already 
MiJMrt^  to  the  median  operation,  it  would  often  terminate  fatally, 
by  opening  (he  peritonffium,  especially  in  infants,  as  happened  to 
H.  Gery,  in  the  only  case,  happily,  in  which  it  was  attempted  to 
open  tbe  bladder  thus  largely.  In  performing  the  median  opera- 
tion, we  divide  successively  the  skin,  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
ii^ih^,  the  inferior  permeal  aponeurosis,  the  extremities  of  the  (hOo. 
eoMniori  and  sphincter,  the  raphe  of  the  transverse  muscles  of  the 
petiiueiiBi,  the  median  aponeurosis,  the  lover  part  of  the  bulb  of 
tbe  urethra,  its  membranous  portion,. and  the  prostate  below,  with 
tbe  neck  of  the  bladder.  The  incision  divides,  then,  the  Mnimon- 
Ibmok,  unless  it  be  cu^  lalerally,  as  M.  Dupuytren  proposes,  which, 
however,  is  liable  to  injure  the  ejaculating  ducts,  and  the  extremity 
of  tbe  renoula  ;  finally,  proceeding  beyond  the  prostate,'  the  inoi-  ' 
aioo  divides,  in  the  fashionof  a  saw,  the  part  of  the  rectum  next  the 
•aufl,  and  the  sphincter. 

"  In  the  oblique  or  Uteralised  lithotomy,  three  periods  are  distin- 
guished ;  Iff,  the  incision  ofthe  sub-urethral  parts ; -3d,  the  divisiwi 
of  the  urethra  on  the  staff;  and  3d,  tbe  division  of  the  ndck  of  tbe 
bladder.  In  the  first,  the  operator  divides  the  skin,  the  cellular 
roembraoe,  the  inferior  aponeurosis,  some  iwigs  of  the  superficial 


I  be  too  lateral,  the  hvlbo-emernoau  ann  tranneritu 
ipnacles,  the  bulb  below,  the  middle  aponeurosis,  and  the  membra. 
Dous  part  of  the  urethra.  It  is  requisite  to  go  fourteen  lines  before 
tbe  anus,  to  cut  the  artery  of  the  bulb  in  the  regular  manner.  Its 
lesifm  otherwise  is  inevitable,  l^e  inferior  hemorrhtudal  tileries 
cannot  be  cut,  unless  tbe  incision  proceeds  behind  the  ischial  tube< 
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nsity.  Id  tfao  Mcond  stage,  the  nrelhn  alone  is  dirided ;  and  here 
Ibe  rechim  cuinot  be  injured,  unless,  when  raising  too  high  the 
handle  of  Ibe  i>istoiiry,  its  point  quits  entirely  the  groove  of  the 
staff.  Id  the  fhird  stage,  the  operator  divides  Iransveraely  or 
oMiquely  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  the  prostate,  and  the  anterior 
bundle  of  the  levdlor  ant.  Not  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  pros- 
tate, the  incision  ought  to  be  confined  to-  nine  or  ten  lines.  Be- 
ymd  this,  the  prostatic  plexus  is  dividod,  and  infiltration  of  urine 
easily  take>  place.  If  the  Incision  is  too  extensive,  the  rectum 
m^  be  injured,  aDd  eveo  the  vesicuk  of  that  side  may  be  cut. 
liOStly,  if  the  iliTisjoD  be  made  transrersety  and  extenturely  beyond 
the  prostate,  it  cuts  the  ti^erior  perineal  fofcia,  applied  on  the  sides 
of  the  gland ;  and,  consequenUy,  infiltration  beneath  the  perito- 
Dnuin,  and  other  formidahle  accidents,  supervene  rapidly.  It  wooM 
exceed  the  limits  prescribed  by  art,  to  divide  the  trunk  of  the 
peiinnal  artwy  placed  out  of  the  region,  and  protected  by  the  boDes 
aitd  fibrous  textures.  When  this  misfortuDe  happens,  the  operator, 
'to  arrest  the  hemorrhage,  might  tie  the  artery  within  the  ischial 
tuberosity,  where  it  is  easily  discovered,  either  by  seizing  it  by  a 
curved  needle,  and  enclosing  it  in  a  ligature,  or  by  obUterating  it 
by  «.twisted  suture,  as  Dr.  Physlck,  of  Philadelphia,  did.  Necro. 
BCopic'  inspectioo  almost  always  shows,  that,  in  the  cases  in  which 
violent  hemorrhage  had  led  to  the  suspicion,  that  the  internal  pudic 
artery  was  wounded,  this  vessel  was  uninjured,  and  that  one  of  its 
brahehes,  most  frequently  the  transverse,  had  been  cut.  Beclaid 
also  performed  upon  the  subject  experiments,  from  which  it  resnlts, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  open  this  arten,',  even  when  it  is 
attempted  by  a  large  incision.  In  the  general  description  of  the 
perinsum,  we  spoke  of  a  vvriety,  in  which  the  obturator  aitmy 
sends  a  branch  to  the  penis,  under  the  symphysis.  In  this  case, 
the  celebrated  Shaw  thinks  that  the  veMcI  may  be  punctured  in  the 
lateral  operation.  This  conchisimi,  however,  we  must  be  cautious 
not  to  generaiiEe.  ' 

"  The  hUateral  operatim,  which  is  advantageous  to  obtain  a  lone 
opening,  without  goidg  beyond  the  prostatic  limits,  requires  the 
division  of  the  skin,  (he  cellular  tissue,  the  inferior  apooeurosis,  the 
biMo-caoernonu,  gphincter,  and  trannerttu,  the  middle  apoaeurosiB, 
the  levator  am,  the  tower  part  of  the  bulb,  the  membranous  part  of 
the  urethra,  thO'iieck  of  the  bladder  and  the  prostate,  (roniMneljr, 
or  better,  by  two  incisions,  according  to  H.  Senn,  one  oblique  on 
the  left,  the  other  transverse  on  the  right.  It  is  still  necessary  to 
remember  in  this  (^ration,  that  the  transverse  extent  of  the  pme. 
tate  does  not  exceed  eleven  lines.  The  curved  direction  given  to 
th»  exterior  incision,  inmost  always  prevents  the  injury  of  the 
bulbous  and  superficial  perinteal  arteries." — BUmdm. 

"  The  tiorfa  arises  from  the  base  of  the  left  ventricle,  behind  the 
palmonary  artery,  to  which  it  is  joined  by  a  great  quantity  of  fiUff 
cellular  tissue.     It  then  proceeds  upwards,  first  between  the  vena- 
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CKva  sad  pulmonaiy  artery,  uid  aacends  in  front  of  th«  vertebral 
cdoinn  by  deecribing  a  cuive,  the  boDvexity  of  which  is  tumnd 
fi»ir&rda,  and  to  the  right  side,  (hi  a  level  with  the  third  or  fourth 
dorsal  vertebra,  this  artery  entirely  leaves  the  pericardium,  and  by 
ceMinuing  ibtt  curvature  id  Ihe  back  part  and  left  aidie,  proceeds 
traoeveraely,  on  a  level  with  the  B6cond  daraa)  vertebra,  and  forma 
what  ia  called  Ae  arch  of  the  aorta.  Tfata  curve  temiinatea  on  the 
left  aide' of  the  body  of  the  third  doraal  vertebra  ;  proceeding  from 
this  part,  the  aorta  becomes  vertical,  and  desceada  along  the  ante- 
rior and  left  part  of  the  vertebral  column,  in  the  posterior  medias- 

"  In  the  iolerior  «f  the  pericardium,  this  aorta  is  only  separated 
from  the  Btemutn  by  the  mediastinum,  and  ia  conaecled  at  the  right 
■de  with  the  superior  veaa-cava  and  the  lung ;  still  higher  up,  it  is 
covered  by  the  thymus  gland.  When  aneurisms  fonn  in  the  ascend- 
ing portion  of  the  aorta,  the  pressure  exercised,  by' these  tumors  oa 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  Iborax,  ot^en  causes  the  absorption  of  a 
portion  of  the  Bterhum  and  the  ribs,  and  thus  they  frequently  open 
externally.  Corvisart  saw  a  case  in  whicb  luxation  of  ihe  Btemal 
extremity  of  the  clavicle  had  been  occasioned  by  an  aneurism  of 
the  aorta.  But,  generally,  when  these  tumors  form  an  external 
projection,  it  ia  at  the  base  of  the  neck  that  they  are  situated,  and 
at  Uiis  pla«e  they  are  sometimes  confounded  with  aneurisms  of  the 
■tdtelavian ;  hence,  Burns  advised  that  the  ligature  should  never 
be  put  anwnd  this  vessel,  unless  the  fiager  could  be  put  between 
the  tumor  and  the  top  of  the  chest.  The  relations  which  exist 
between  the  origm  of  the  aorta  and  the  pulmonary  artery,  explain 
how  aneurisms  of  the  ascending  aorta  open  into  this  vessel  \  but 
this  termination,  which  baa  been  observed  by  MM.  Payen  and 
Zeiok,  is  extremely  ntre.  Corvisart  saw  an  aneurism  of  the  as. 
cending  aorta  compress  the  superior  vena-cava,  and  thus  produce 
a  considerable  impediment  to  the  return  of  the  blood  from  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body  to  the  heart.  The  arch  of  the  aorta  rests 
pooterioriy  on  the  trachea,  a  little  above  the  origin  (t£  die  bronchi, 
tmi  its  concavity,  turned  downwards,  surrounds  the  left  bronchua 
and  Ihe  left  pulinonary  artery.  It,  therefore,  often  happens,  that 
aiMtirisms  of  the  ascending  aorta,  or  of  the  arch,  compress  the 
trachea  or  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  even  open  into  them,  suddenly 
prochicing  a  mortal  hemoptysis.  The  cavity  of  the  left  pleura  la 
the  place  where  the  grcaterpart  of  aneurisms  of  the  thoracic  aorta 
opba.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  very  rare  to  see  them  burst  into  the 
r^ht  pleura  ;  indeed,  Ihe  left  side  of  this  vessel  is  connected  widi 
the  pleura  of  the  aame  side,  whilst,  On  the  right  side,  it  is  separated 
from  it  by  the  cesuphagus,  the  thoracic  duct,  and  vena-azygos. 
AneuriMns  of  the  aorta  may  open  into  the  cBSophagus,  but  this  is 
not  «f  very  common  occurrence,  llie  obliteration  of  the  thoracic 
duct,  aad  the  enlargement  of  all  the  lymphatic  vesseb,  are  among 
iWs&ctaorthedevelopementf^tumorsofthisltiwl,  Thepreswra 
Htdi  ia  ciwrciiMd  on  the  body  of  the  vsrteb^a,  with  which  dn 
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aorta  is  connected  poateriorly,  often  causes  the  destruction  of  tbese 
bones  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Lastly,  compreaaion  of  the  lunga, 
and,  consequently,  difficuky  of  respiration,  are  the  most  ordinaiy 
efibcta  of  this  disease. 

"  The'  arch  of  the  aorta  fpves' origin  to  the  lirteria  innoininata^ 
left  carotid,  and  left  sabelaviao  arteries.  The  first  of  tbese  vessels 
is  the  most  anterior,  and  ascends  obliquely  beneath  the  left  subcln. 
Tian  vein,  the  sternum,  and  the  stemo-thyroidei  muscles.  Lastly, 
the  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries  occupy  the  superior  extremity 
■otiht  mediastinum-:  but,  as  ne  have  before  pointed  out  the  prin- 
cipal relations  of  these  vessels,  we  shall  not  now  return  to  tbem." 

Thp  work  of  Velpeau  is  Hfe  most  elaborate,  and  is  belt  adapted 
to  tbe  Btadent;  although,  as  to  the  general  summat^,  that  of 
Edwards  is,  perhaps,  preferable  for.  Uie  practitioner.  BlandiQ 
is,  evidently,  the  most  philosophical  in  every  respect ;  tbe  ar- 
rangeinent  b  more  perspicuous,  and  has  le^  the  appearance  of 
being  artificial.  We  cannot  omit  acknowledging  our  obliga- 
tions to  Dr.  Sterling,  for  the  translation  of  Velpeau;  it  js 
wel(  executed,  and  we'  wish  some  spirited  individual  would 
render  the  same  service  to  the  reputation  of  Blandin. 

We  now  Come  to  the  wwhs  of  Harrison,  and  Smith,  on  the 
surgery  of  die  arteries.  Tbese,  our  readers  will  perceive,  from 
tbe  extractS'we  shall  give,  are  entirely  different  from  tbe  trea- 
tise on  topogra[)hical  anatomy.  The  first  embraces  tbe  patho- 
logy, and  relations  of  the  arteries  to  the  surrounding  organs  ; 
wlule  the  latter  iiicludes  the  same  applica^on  to  all  tbe  com- 
ponent parte  of  the  body,  vii.,  fascia,  muscle,  arteries,  vein, 
nem,  &ic.  The  work  of  Harrison  is  complete,  if  we  except 
the  varieties  of  arteries.  It  is  probable  that  the  great  work  of 
Tiedeman  was  not  pablisbed  when  he  wrote,  but  we  perceive 
that  a  work  is  issued  &om  the  press  at  Dublin,  supplying  tbe 
deficiency.  Plates  would  have  been  very  serviceable.  This 
Dr.  Smi^  has,  in  some  measure,  provided ;  yet  we  could  have 
irished  that  the  vessels  were  given  more  in  relation,  especially 
in  those  parts  where  great  operations  are  frequent.  Mr:;  Har 
rison  professes  his  object  to  be,  to  facilitate  the  study  of  iEie 
relative  connexions  of  every  blood  vessel,  whose  magnitude  can 
render  it  of  practical  importance,  or  whose  peculiarities  of 
course  and  termination,  can  elucidate  any  physiological  in- 
qniry.  It  most  be  endent  to  every  one,  that  this  method  is 
the  true  one  ;  for  when  we  connect  an  anaMmicBl  description 
with  iHw:tical  remarks,  be  they  physiological  or  pathological, 
they  must  be  inapresBed  upon  tbe  memory,  fi«m  tbe  principle 
of  association.    Yetitmnst  not  be  inferred,  that  be  has  omitted 
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tfae  detail  of  his  subject ;  od  the  Contrary,  they  are  most  ample, 
ftr  be  treats  of  the  coveriog  of  the  vessels,  the  part  it  lies  upon, 
diose  which  accompany  it,  and  the  branches  it  distribntes  in 
its  course. 

Dr.  Smith,  in  addition  to  this,  gives,  as  he  says,  a  new  mode 
of  illustration.  The  object  is,  to  convey  at  a  glance,  an  idea 
of  the  absolute  and  relative  length  and  diameter  of  each  of  the 
more  important  arteries ;  also,  of  the  number  of  their  braochee, 
and  the  order  io  which  they  are  given  off.  This  is,  nnqneB- 
tionably,  niefol,  and  will  coostitnte  a  very  important  part  of 
tnfbrntation,  which  the  student  ought  to  acquire.  We  think  it 
eannot,  for  a  moment,  be  doubted,  that  if  figures  can  be  de- 
mised, which  shall  convey  all  this  at  a  glance,  the  information 
will  be  more  deeply  impressed,  and  more  promptly  communi- 
cated, than  it  can  by  words. 

We  sobjoin  extracts  Grom  these  two  works,  upon  the  same 
Eabjeds. 

**  The  aorta  arieea  from  the  upper  part  of  th«  left  ventricle  of 
the  heart,  directly  in  front  of  the  left  auriculo-TcntriGular  opening, 
and  behind  the  pulmonary  artary  ;  the  fleshy  fibrss  of  Ihe  ventricre 
are  not  continuous  with  the  fibres  of  the  aorta ;  both  this  vessel 
and  Ibe  pulmonary  artery,  are  connected  with  the  heart,  in  the 
IMIowiDg  manner : — first,  the  serous  layer  of  the  pericardium  being 
coDtinoed  from  the  suriace  of  the  heart,  upon  the  arteries  at  their 
erigio,  aervea  to  connect  them  ; — secondly,  tbe  lining  membrane 
of  the  heart  ia  continued  into  each  vessel,  forming  at  their  com. 
neacement  the  semilunar  valves  ;->thirdly,  the  middle  or  fibrous 
coal,  oommences  abruptly  at  the  termination  of  the  fibres  of  (he 
heut,  by  three  semi-circular  portions,  whose  convexity  is  turned 
towards  the  ventricles,  the  fleshy  fibres  of  which  are  inserted  into 
tbe  edge  of  each  of  these  festoons  ;  these  oover  Ihe  small  pouches 
(the  sinuses  of  Morgagni)  that  lie  outside  the  semilunar  valves ; 
and  thus  these  sinuses  are  rendered  sufficiently  firm  to  resist  dis- 
teaaoa,  as  the  blood  is  strongly  pushed  into  tbem  during  the  systole 
of  the  arteries.  In  the  angle  between  the  extremities  of  two  of 
theae,  the  wall  of  the  artery  is  formed  only  by  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  heart,  and  serous  layer  of  the  pericardium,  which  are  here 
m  af  position.  If  the  opening  of  the  aorta  be  inspected  from  the 
cavity -of  the  ventricle,  it  appearsof  a  triangular  shape,  and  of  mach 
amaller  calibre  than  the  artery  is  immediately  above  this,  for  it  then 
•walls  out  into  the  sinuses  of  Morgagni, 

"  If  the  attention  of  the  student  be  directed  to  tbe  relation  which 
tbe  <mgin  of  the  aorta  bears  to  certain  points  in  Ihe  parietea  of  the 
tbomf  >  he  will  find,  that  this  part  of  the  artery  is  opposite  ihe  upper 
edge  of  the  cartilage  of  the  fourth  rib  of  tbe  left  side,  at  its  junction 
to  the  Momum,  and  to  the  left  nde  of  the  body  of  Ihe  fourth  dorsal 
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vertebra.  The  vessel,  emeiging  from  the  puknonaiy  ulery,  wai 
tip  of  the  right-Buriclo,  passes  apwards,  forwards,  and  in  the  dir«c> 
tiou  of  the  heart's  axis,  to  the  right  »de ;  then  bencls  backwards, 
and  to  the  leA  aide,  and  descending  as  far  as  the  left  side  of  the 
bod;  of  the  third  dorsal  venebra,  completes  what  is'called  the  arch 
of  Uie  aprta.  Tliis  arch,  for  the  purpose  of  description,  may  be 
divided  into  three  portions ;  tlie  anterior,  or  ascending ;  the  middle, 
or  transverse;  and  the  posterior,  or  descending;  the  fint,  oras- 
cendine  portion  of  the  arch  of  thd  aorta,  rises  as  high  as  the  upper 
edge  of  the  cartilage  of  the  second  rib  on  the  right  side,  passing  in 
the  direction  of  tt^e  heart's  axis,  and  describes  a  curve,  which  is 
convex  upwards,  forwards,  and  to  the  right  side ;  almost  all  this 
portion  is  within  the  pericardium,  its  commencement  is  covered  by 
the  pulmonary  artery,  it  atlerwarda  lies  between  this  vessel,  and  the 
superior  vena-cava,  the  right  pulmonary  artery  is  behind  it,  and  the 
pericardium,  and  some  cellular  membrane,  separate  it  from  the 
sternum,  from  which,  when  it  is  distended,  it  is  only  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  distant.  The  left  vena  innominata  is  closely  connected 
to  its  upper  part,  by  a  dense  fascia,  and  overlaps  it  towards  the 
Tight  aide.  This  portion  of  the  ^ch  is  often  very  much  dilated, 
without  being  diseased,  and  is,  therefore,  sometimes  named  tho 
sreat  sinus  of  the  aorta  ;.  the  highest  point  of  which  is  nearly  on  a 
levet  with  the  lin«  of  connexion  between  the  first  and  second  pieces 
of  the  sternum. 

"  In  the  child;  however,  this  is  by  no  means  so  large  in  propor- 
tion, as  in  more  advanced  life ;  nor  is  it  so  close  to  the  sternum 
in  the  young,  as  in  the  old  subject. 

"  The  middle  portion  of  the'  arch  runs  almost  horizontally  bach- 
wards,  and  to  the  left  side,  ending  opposite  the  body  of  the  second 
dorsal  vertebra  ;  it  rests  on  the  trachea,  a  littlo  above  the  divisi<Mi 
of  that  tube  ;  its  termination  is  connected  to  the  pulmonary  artery, 
by  the  ligamentous  remains  of  the  ductus  arteiiooua ;  the  par  vagum 
of  the  left  side  crosses  it,  and  ita  recurrent  branch  hooks  under  it ; 
from  this  part  of  the  arch  arise  the  three  great  vessels,  to  supply 
the  head  and  superior  extremities. 

"The  third,  or  descending  portion  of  the  arch,  is  continoed  from 
the  last,  downwards,  and  backwards,  between  the  vertebra  and  left 
lung,  and  ends  at  the  left  side  of  the  body  of  the  third  dorsal  verte- 
bra ;  this  bone,  in  old  subjects,  is  often  indented  on  its  left  side, 
the  pressure  of  the  artery  causing  its  absorption  ;  the  (esophagus 
and  thoracic  duct  lie  on  the  right  side,  and  somewhat  in  frotH  of 
this  portion  of  the  arch.  The  aorta  then  descends  along  the  loft 
Mde  of  the  vertebral  column,  under  the  name  of  the  thoracic  aorta, 
the  description  of  which  shall  be  resumed  after  that  of  the  branches 
of  die  arch.  There  is  no  exact  distinction  between  the  terminatioD 
of  the  arch,  and  the  commencement  of  the  thoracic  aorta;  nor,  as 
Dr.  Barclay  observes,  does  the  one  deserve  the  name  of  thoracic 
noore  than  the  other.  Before  the  student  tracesAoy  of  the  branches 
of  die  aorta,  he  should  pay  pa^icular  attention  to  the  different  re- 
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bdotu  its  arch  bean  to  several  surrounding  parts,  and  ctmaider 
Ibe  effects  that  aneurum  of  this  vessel  is  likc^  to  produce." — Har- 


""nie  great  trunk  of  the  ^'stemic  arteries  arises,  opposite  (o  the 
carnlage  of  the  left  fourth  rib,  frein  the  right  posterior  and  superior 
angle  of  the  leAvedtricle  of  the  heart.  Its  origin  ia  in  front  of  the 
ostium  Ysnoeum,  and,  obliquely,  on  its  right  ana  in  front,  it  baa  the 
right  auricle  assisting  to  conceal  its  root.  Oa  the  right  is  the  cava 
descendeos.  Viewed  from  before,  the  artery  is  seen  emerging 
from  between  the  auricle  and  the  pulmonary  artsry,  having,  at  the 
£s(ance  of  an  inch  from  ils  origin,  gained  this  aituation  hy  inclining 
to  the  right,  snd  decussstiug  the  pulmonary  artery,  which,  ariaing 
from  the  left  superior  angle  of  the  right  ventricle,  incUnes  to  the 
left  in  a  corresponding  manner.  Thi^ae  great  vesaeb  appear,  in- 
deed, as  if  twisted  upon  each-other,  like  the  strands  of  a  rope..  Va 
caiiDot  better  iilustrate  their  local  relations,  than  by  imagiutng  these 
organs  to  have  issued  from  the  heart,  parallel  with  each  other,  ajid 
then  the  heart  to  have  been  grasped  and  contorted  to  the  left,  lite 
ventiicles  and  auricles  of  the  heart  also  partake  of  the  contertien. 
Thus  the  grett  vessels,  and  the  distinct  compartments  of  the  heart, 
are  made  so  to  embrace  each  other,  that  they  are  effectually  sus- 
tained, and  all  tendency  to  separation,  or  displacement,  during  the 
systole  of  ttie  heart,  ia  prevented. 

"  Hie  proper  arterial  tunic  of  the  aorta  touches  the  heart  «ily 
U  three  equidistant  peints,  and  between  tliese,  its  margin  is  so  cut 
sway,  that  it  presents  three  festoons,  the  convexities  of  which  look 
toward  the  ventricle.  A  more  perfect  continuity  of  parts  is  effected 
by  the  passage  of  the  lining  membrane  of  Ihe  ventricle  into  the 
aoita,  and  its  becoming  continuous  with  the  interaal  tunic  of  that 
oi^aii.  This  membrane,  being  pressed  outward  beneath  the  fes. 
toons  of  the  clastic  coat,  forms  the  sinuses  of  Horgagei ;  by  certsia 
daplicatures,  it  also  forms  the  semilunar  valves,  the  description  of 
which  rather  pertains  to  the  auatoray  of  the  heart.  The  coanec- 
tioD  is  also  fortiiied  by  the  inner  lamina  of  the  pericardium,  which 
is  reflected  overthe  origin  of  the  aorta  upon  the  heart.  When  tha 
aorta  has  disengaged  itself  (rem  Ihe  pulmonary  artery  and  ri^t 
ventricle,  it  ascends  more  dilectly,  bending  at  first  a  little  forward, 
then  to  the  left  and  backward.  Its  course  is  therefore  spiral.  Be- 
tweeo  the  third  and  fourth  dorsal  vertebrs,  it  emerges  from  the 
pnicardiutn,  and  occupies  the  middle  of  the  vertebral  column. 
Ascending  as  high  as  the  second  dorsal  vertebra,  it  directs  itself 
a  little  backward  and  to  ihe  lef),  almost  transversely,  (bus  fonniog 
Xbn  arch  of  the  aorta,  which  terminates  oppoeile  the  left  side  of  the 
third  dorml  vertebn,  and  above  the  pulmonary  artery.  Here  the 
noKa  becomes  vertical,  and  descends  directly  along  the  left  sida 
of  the  spine. 

"The  areh  of  the  aorta  rises  to  within  about  tan  lines  of  the  top 
of  the  Memam.    It  has  the  vena  cava  and  the  hmg  on  the  right ; 
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ua.d  in  fiont,  the  mediastinuiu,  betweeo  the  Iudiiub  of  which  it  Uw. 
allBohes  it  to  the  sternum.  Above  «iid  in  fnat,  the  gnal  trans- 
verse vein  passes.  The  summit  of  the  arch  crosses  the  trachea 
just  above  its  bifbrcatioa.  As  it  descends,  the  artery  embraces  in 
the  concavity  of  its  arch,  the  left  pulmonary  artery  in  front,  and  the 
lefl  bronchius  behind. 

"  It  is  obvious,  from  the  manner  in  which  nearly  two  inches  of 
the  origin  of  the  aorta  are  embraced  by  the  pericardium,  enclosed 
in  the  same  Cavity  with  the  heart,  and,  in  a  degree,  insulated  and 
distinguished  from  auiroundiog  organs,  that  it  must  be  with  the 
heart  that  it  is  most  intimately  associated  is  disease.  When  anen. 
rism  occurs  in  this  portion,  the  pericardium  reflects  the  tumor 
upoi)  the  heart,  and  hence  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  aneurisn) 
thus  located,  from  diseases  of  the  heart.  It  is  obviona,  that  the 
tumor  must  also  hinder  the  free  dilatation  of  the  right  auricle,  and 
impede  the  passage  ofblood  through  the  pulmonary  artery.  When 
the  disease,  thus  situated,  at  length  results  in  rupmre,  the  contents 
are,  generally,  thrown  into  the  cavity  of  the  pericardium,  and  in- 
stant death  occurs. 

"  But  it  is  after  the  aorta  has  emerged  troin  the  pericardium,  that 
it  becomes  most  ebnoxious  to  the  causes  of  disease.  The  arch  of 
the  aorta  is  more  frequently  ihe  seat  of  organic  derangement,  than 
any  other  portion  of  the  arterial  system.  Ii  is  this  which  first 
ancountera  every  violent  and  irregular  impulse  of  the  heart,  when 
disturbed  in  its  action,  and  which  thus  protects  the  more  remote 
branches,  tt  does  this  the  more  eSectually,  because  of  its  abrupt 
curvature,  but,  for  the  same  reason,  it  is  itself  exposed  to  more 
violence.  It  is  apparent,  that  the  current  ofblood  from  the  heart 
will  dash  with  greatest  violence  against  the  upper  part  of  the  arch, 
which,  indeed,  for  this  reason,  is  provided  with  thicker  walls  than 
Other  portions.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  most  frequent  seat  of  die. 
ease.  In  aged  subjects— even  those  that  have  never  given  evi- 
dence during  life  of  disease  of  the  great  blood -vessels,  it  is,  by  no 
means,  uncommon  to  find  the  upper  pan  of  the  arch  uniformly 
dilated.  This  is  because,  from  the  feeble  exercise  of  the  nutrient 
functions,  it  loses  its  properties  of  texture,  becomes  inelastic,  and 
ceases  to  recover  itself  after  the  impulse  of  the  heart.  How  is  it 
then  that  the  circulation  b  undisturbed,  since  it  is  believed,  that  the 
elasticity  of  the  aorta  is  necessary  to  urge  on  the  blood  which  is 
sent  from  the  heart?  When  thus  dilated,  the  aorta  borrows  elas- 
ticity from  the  lungs,  the  walls  of  the  chest,  and  other  adjacent 
parte,  against  which  it  is  pressed  in  its  dilatation,  and  which  recoil 
upon  it  during  the  diastole  of  the  heart. 

"  When  aneurism  occurs  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  arch,  the 
tumor  is  generally  urged  forward  upon  the  sternum  and  costal 
cartilages,  often  causing  their  absorption.  The  signs  which  indi- 
cate its  ezisteoce,  are  great  embarrassment  in  the  functions  of  th« 
heart,  sense  of  fulness  in  its  region,  palpitations,  pulse  intermittent, 
and  oflea  feeble.     By  pressure  on  Uie  cava,  the  return  of  venous 
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blood  >B  impeded,  uid  beaoe  the  livid  Mpect  of  the  ftce,  and  fidneeB 
of  the  cervical  veins.  But  the  disease  is  very  liable  to  be  located 
at  the  roots  of  the  great  brancbes,  because  here  the  blood  eneouo* 
ters  more  impediment,  aud  because  here  the  waits  of  the  vesada 
reaist  with  less  mechanical  advantage.  Then  the  aneurism  will 
generally  be  urged  upward,  to  the  top  of  the  sternum  and  clavicle, 
and  appear  on  the  neck,  greatly  embarraasing  respiration,  by  pres* 
sure  ou  the  trachea,  hindering  the  return  of  venous  blood,  presaing 
the  left  vena  inoominata  against  the  sternum,  and  even  rendering 
deglvtilion  difficult.  As  is  illustrated  in  the  well-koown  ease  ^ 
Alten  Bums,  it  is  very  difficult  to  diatinguish  these  aneurisms  of  th» 
aorta  from  those  of  its  great  primary  branches.  When  a  tumor 
<rf'this  deacription,  rising  from  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  is  pushed 
thrmigh  the  upper  strait  of  this  cavity,  it  mual  greatly  embarrass 
Iboee  organs  which  occupy  this  strait,  and  remarfcably  disturti  their 
local  lelstioos. 


If  for  obvious  reasons,  rarely  occurs  in  the  conc&rity 
of  the  aortic  arch ;  yet,  somelimee  it  does,  and  then,  as  this  con. 
cavity  embraces  the  upper  znargin  of  the  root  of  the  lung,  the  pres. 
sura  of  the  tumor  will  be  inflicted  upon  the  leA  pulmonaiy.  artery, 
the  left  bronchiua,  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  dec.  When  near 
the  anterior  part  of  the  arch,  the  fumor  has  beeu  known,  by  Payen 
and  Zeinfc;  to  bunt  into  the  pulmonary  artery." — Smith, 

By  a  knowledge  of  such  works,  the  profession  in  this  coun- 
try cannot  fail  to  be  benefited.  It  is  true,  that  the  higher 
dntartmenls  of  anatomy  have  not,  as  yet,  been  ti^bt  in  oar 
colleges ;  yet,  we  think  these  successful  effiuls  in  £urope  will 
have  a  correspondent  influence  here.  It  is  a  reiparkabie  fact, 
that,  until  these  five  years  past,  the  dentoostration  of  the  brain, 
in  ibis  city,  wa£  taught  preci»ly  in  the  same  manner,  as  it  was 
by  Winslow,  upwards  of  one  hundred  years  ago.  Althongh 
we  do  not  think  Dr.  Smith's  treatise  as  con^ete  as  that  of 
Harrison,  still  he  merits  our  thanks,  in  directing  public  atten- 
tion to  this  branch  qf  oar  study ;  and  he  cannot  render  a  greater 
service  to  our  country,  than  by  continuing  his  usefal  labors. 
He  is  the  first  who  has  given  an  impulse  to  this  valoable  de- 
partnent  of  knowledge.  It  will  have  one  great  advantage,  in 
Erecting  the  attention  of  our  surgeons  -to  a  more  complete 
acqnaiatasce  with  the  surgery  of  the  arteries,  and  making 
known  more  extensively  the  improvemenu  which  have  origi- 
nated here.  M.  Velpeau  appears  to  be  aware  of  the  labors  of 
Dr.  Hott,  whom  be  calls  the  "  celebrated  Atott;"  yet  fat  does 
not  notice  the  subsequent  operations  of  this  surgeon,  who  may 
now  be  emphatically  called  the  "American  operator;"  and 
nbn,  in  the  Wguage  of  a  diitbguished  professor,  stands  < '  on- 
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rivalled  in  aneuristnal  diseases."  Dr.  Sterling  has  pnblisbed  aa 
appendii,  in  which  the  claims  of  Dr.  Physic  are  justly  main- 
tained, and  also  some  important  operations  detailed,  such  as  the 
removal  of  part  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  and  extraction  of 
the  astragalus,  which  were  first  performed  by  Dr.  Stevens  of  this 
city.  There  is  another  important  benefit,  which  wJU  spring 
from  the  study  of  topographical  and  surgica]  anatomy.  It  wiQ 
be  found  in  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  medical  education- 
It  cannot  be  concealed,  that  the  multiplicaticm  of  medical 
schools  has  a  most  injurious  influence  upon  the  medical  cha* 
racter.  Medicine  cannot  he  taught  successfully,  where  ana- 
tomy, in  all  its  branches,  is  difficult  of  access.  Where  there  are 
so  many  schools,  their  wants  cannot  be  satisfied.  We  hope 
that  the  attention  of  the  legislature  wilt  be  directed  to  the 
supply  of  every  school  in  the  state,  with  the  proper  materials  for 
its  snccessliil  prosecution.  Prejudice  is  fast  yielding  before  the 
apparent  necessity  of  making  ourselves  acquainted  wiih  the 
structure  of  bodies.  The  extended  reputation  of  I'aji-,  in 
medicine  and  surgery,  is  entirely  derived  from  the  facilities 
which  are  fuinished  to  its  schools.  If  they  are  not  intro- 
duced more  extensively,  we  must  fall  into  the  degradation  of 
empiricism,  for  there  is  no  basis  but  anatomy  upon  which]jwe 
can  found.the  science.  The  consequence  must  be,  if  thepubUc 
can  dispense  with  its  acquirement,  the  practitioner  will  be  coo^ 
tent,  and  measure  his  knowledge  by  the  demand  for  it.  Sim- 
ple elementary  anatomy  is  now  all  that  is  taught,  and  it  is 
conceded,  that  it  is  not  sufficient ;  and  yet  some  of  our  schools 
can  scarcely  procure  sutyects  for  its  illustration.  No  student 
should  graduate,  unless  he  is  competent,  at  least,  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  mechanical  part  of  his  profession.  The  living 
body  oflers  the  only  opportunity  of  studying  anatomy,  where 
he,  in  all  probability,  receives  the  first  rudiments  of  his  pro- 
fesdon.  It  may  fall  to  his  lot  to  dissect  one  or  two  bodies, 
while  he  is  a  student,  but  there  are  so  many  branches  of  know- 
ledge dividing  hie  attenuon,  that  he  is  incapable  of  appreciating 
his  opportunity.  Nothing  is  forgotten  so  soon  as  anatomy, 
espedally  when  it  is  taught  unconnectedly ;  it  shonld  have  a 
practical  bearing,  and  he  may,  perchance,  retain  BOtne  part  of 
iL  But  he  is  now  dependent  upon  plates,  or  some  dried  pre- 
parations, which  his  good  fortune  may  have  secured  to  him, — a 
most  inadequate  means  of  supplying  his  wants.  There  cannot 
be  a  stronger  necessity  for  the  study  of  anatomy,  than  is  now 
fell  in  the  present  deficiency  of  the  treatment  of  mental  diseases. 
We  have  an  institution  founded  expressly  for  the  cure  of  these 
maladies,  and  yet  how  little  progress  has  been  made  in  their 
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iDvestigatioD,  and  saccessful  treatment.  The  treatment  is  al- 
most  wholly  moral,  and,  we  may  say,  without  fear  of  contra- 
dictioD,  the  rest  is  empirical.  There  is  no  part  of  our  science, 
which  demands  such  minute  and  laborious  inspection,  as 
diseases  of  the  brain.  A  perfect  knowledge  of  structure,  of  its 
change  by  morbid  action,  of  its  fiinction  in  health  and  disease, 
is  imperatively  called  for  by  every  physician  who  makes  Utem 
the  subject  of  his  inquiry.  If  any  thing  can  ui^e  the  State 
to  grant  the  aids  we  require,  it  must  be  carried  home  to  the 
conyicdon  of  every  member  of  the  community,  in  the  incom- 
petency which  assails  us  in  our  elucidation  of  this  interesting 
inquiry.  It  is  in  vain,  that  we  charge  the  physician  with  inca- 
pacity,—it  is  absurd,  to  dignify  his  treatment  as  medical,  when 
the  means  are  withheld  from  him,  of  impronng  the  sphere  of 
his  knowledge,  by  the  only  power  which  can  enlarge  it,  or 
give  certainty  to  his  practice,  by  any  data  derived  Jrom  the 
true  source  of  its  seat.  We  must  be  content  (o  rely  upon  the 
experience  of  others,  and  become  entirely  dependent,  without 
the  power  to  correct  false  deductions,  or  imjlrove  opon  onr 
own  knowledge.  We  may  enact  laws  for  the  better  govern- 
ment of  Medical  Societies,  or  we  may  legislate  upon  the  legi- 
timacy of  colleges,  yet  we  advance  not  one  step  in  the  true 
coltivation  of  medical  science,  if  we  neglect  the  first  principles 
of  medicine,  without  which  all  is  uncertainty  and  doubt. 
Every  profesdon  is  insulated  but  ours-  There  is  a  right  to 
discussion  in  the  community,  which  we  are  compelled  to  recog- 
nise, because  we  have  no  standard  to  which  we  can  refer, 
save  anatomy,  which  is  so  imperfectly  studied,  and,  couse- 
quendy,  so  Utde  understood,  that  our  facts  are  considered  as 
qiecalations,  and  our  proofs  but  a  portion  of  the  many  theories 
which  have  passed  away,— exposing  us,  at  one  time,  to  unspar- 
ing satire,  and,  at  another,  to  the  mortificalions  which  must 
ftll  upon  all  problematical  systems.  R. 
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Art.  Ill Memoir  on  the  TreatmeiU  of  Venereal  IHteatel 

wUhoai  Mercury,  employed  at  the  MUitary  HotpitiU  of  tke 
Vel-de-Grace.  Tramlated  jrom  the  French  of  R  M.  J. 
Desruelles,  M.  D.  he.  &C.  To  wkkh  are  added,  Obtenor 
tlont  OR  the  Treatment  of  Venereal  Diieatet  withoid  Mercury. 
By  G.  J.  Guthrie,  Esq.,  Depttiy  Injector  of  HotpitfUt, 
Lecturer  on  Surgery,  6[C.  .Am  varioia  Doctanenttt  mfairtg 
ihe  retuJtt  of  this  mode  of  treaimeat  in  Great  Britain,  France, 
OeroMtgf,  and  America.  Philadelphia :  Carey  U  Lea. 
1830.  pp.  347. 

The  coDuderation  of  the  origin,  character,  and  treatnient  of 
the  venereal  disease,  has  for  ages  occupied  the  atteDtion  of 
writers,  and  been  the  occasion  of  many  vagtie  theories,  much 
learned  research,  and  innumerable  specific  remedies.  \^1iile 
historians  have  .thought  its  origin  a  subject  worthy  of  inquiry, 
priests  have  deemed  it  not  beneath  the  dignity  of  their  office,  to 
mingle  their  speculations  with  those  of  the  moat  noted  charla- 
tans ;  and  the  names  of  the  Bishop  Torella,  and  of  Santallier, 
wilt  be  found  among  those  who  have  engaged  in  its  investiga- 
tion) either  from  honorable  or  less  worthy  motives.  Prejudice, 
dogmatism,  and  gratuitous  assumption,  have  almost  inva- 
riably accompanied  the  discussions  elicited  by  the  subject;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  contradictory  opinions  which  have  been 
enforced,  and  the  various  remedies  that  have  been  commended, 
there  is  perhaps  no  disease  in  the  treatment  of  which  the  un- 
varied spirit  of  routine  has  been  more  grossly  displayed. 
Guiacum,  sarsapariUa,  acids,  gold,  iic.  have  all  had  their  advo- 
cates, and  enjoyed  a  brief  populari^ ;  but  in  every  insunce  they 
have  in  their  turn  submitted  to  what  has  been  considered  by  a 
series  of  generations  as  the  one  infallible  remedy.  Mercury  has 
lield  an  uncontrollable  sway,  in  spite  of  eiperiment ;  and  facts, 
however  adverse  to  its  specific  virtue,  have  availed  compara- 
tively nothing.  Hunter  said,  that  however  slight  a  chancre  may 
be,  mercury  should  be  given  internally ;  and  a  hatred  of  innova- 
tion, indolence  in  investigation,  or  positive  ignorance,  has  per- 
petuated an  error,  the  origin  of  which  may  be  traced  long  previous 
to  his  time.  As  physicians  have  teamed,  so  have  they  taught; 
their  early  lessons  tuive  been  adhered  to,  and  the  fair  deductions 
of  eiperiment  have  been  considered  as  the  speculations  of  some 
habitual  innovator.  It  is  this  bigoted  obstinacy  which  is  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  practical  improvement ;  for  there  are  but  few 
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pencHu  who  do  not  find  it  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  divest 
ibenuelvefl  of  old  babits,— there  ia  an  obliquity  in  most  minda, 
that  perverts  even  the  most  forcible  facts  when  in  oppositioD  to 
bag  adopted  (pinions.  Tbe  truth  is,  maokiad  do  not  like  to 
oonfeaa  tbeir  erron,  or  to  have  their  judgment  or  practice  called 
mquettton.  Tbeipiiit  of  the  day,  however, — a  spirit  of  inquuy, 
experiment,  and  inductive  reasoning,  is  .&vorable  to  an  aban- 
doaqwot  of  this  evil ;  and  if  an  ardor  for  investigation,  aad  a 
leuooable  o^eaneu  to  convicdon,  be  more  freely  encouraged 
by  friiynciaiia,  if  they  become  more  willing  to  subnut  their  belief 
to  the  test  of  truth,  than  stubbornly  to  adhere  to  their  deviations 
from  its  indications,  they  will  discover  that  scepticism  in  medi- 
cine, vhen  kept  within  bounds,  is  far  preferable  to  an  immove- 
able tenacity  to  opinions,  because  they  are  the  results  of  early 
instruction,  or  to  systems  of  practice,  because  they  have  been 
long  and  complacently  followed.  . 

During  the  present  century  the  attention  of  physicians 
has  been  particularly  directed  to  the  anti-mercurial  treatment 
of  sypbilis  by  many  British  and  Contiueotal  writers.  The 
n^ject  has  been  so  fully  investigated,  both-  officially  and  in 
private  practice,  and  tbe  results  have  been  so  forcibly  denioiH 
tstrated,  that  it  would  be  idle  any  longer  to  hesitate  in  believing 
bat  this  disease,  iu  every  form,  may  be  cnred  without  having, 
reconrse  to  tbe  remedy  in  question.  This  possibility  has  also 
been  proven  in  diis  coantry,  by  a  course  of  experiments  success- 
fully pursued  by  Dr.  Thomas  Harris,  at  the  Naval  Hospital  in 
PhUadelpfaia,  the  results  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  &nt 
volome  of  the  North  American  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
This  qnestioa  being  thus  placed  beyond  dispute,  tbe  peculiar 
advantage*  of  the  antiphlogistic  mode  of  treatment  remains  for- 
conuderation. 

"  To  detennioe  this  point,"  says  Dr.  Hays,  in  his  preface  to  the 
woik  before  as,  "  it  is  necoMary  to  ascertain,  1st,  by  which  node  of 
traatmeat  the  disease  is  most  reudily  cured ;  3d,  which  mode  of 
core  is  most  pennanent ;  and  3d,  aud  lanliy,  which  mode  of  treat- 
roent  is  the  nleasantest,  and  does  least  injury  to  the  constitution  of 
ibe  patient.'^ 

With  these  points  in  view,  we  shall  endeavor  to  give  oiu 
icadm  sDch  an  analysis  of  M.  Desmelles'  work,  as  wiU,  w( 
hope,  enable  them  to  form  their  conchuioos  upon  these  inte* 
RMiBg  questions. 

The  author  says,  that  prejudice  has  not  caused  him  to  abaik> 
doo  the  use  of  mercury ;  he  had  most  implicit  confidence  in  ic 
Coocemng,  however,  thitt  »  preparatory  regimen  was  neceuai^ 
VOL.  I.  18 
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for  its  safe  administration,  ,he  adopted  tfae  me  of  a  simple  dlei ; 
bat  il  frequently  happened  that  many  symptoms  disappeared 
during  this  preparation,  and  he  was  compelled  either  to  pennit 
the  patients,  who  were  in  fact  cured,  to  leave  the  hospital  withottt 
being  tpeeificaliy  protected,  or  else  forcibly  detain  them  for  the 
performance  of  this  duty.  This  was  considered  as  an  inconve-  , 
nience  which  could  he  only  obviated  by  n«t  curing  them  at 
once  by  simple  treatmeot,  but  by  giving  mercury  as  soon  as  the 
symptoms  should  become  less  violent;  he, however,  discovered 
that  the  cure  was  not  only  retarded,  hut  that  the  disease  as- 
sumed new  characteristi<^.  On  account  of  diese  observations, 
he  says, 

"t  devoted  the  year  1626  to  these  experiments;  and,  finally, 
being  convinced  that  mercury  was  imneceseaty,  when  the  simple 
and  antiphlogistic  treatment  has  been  rigidly  pursued,  I  abandoned 
its  use  altogether,  and  since  the  first  of  January,  1827,  up  to  the 
present  day,  I  have  not  administered  one  single  atom  of  mercury, 
whether  my  patients  were  laboring  under  the  primitire  or  second- 
ary symptoms  of  syphilis. 

"  For  more  than  a  year  we  have  sought,  without  prejudice,  for  s 
single  case  where  mercury  should  be  substituted  for  antiphlogistiofl, 
but  no  one'haa  presented  itself.  Whenever  the  cure  is  retarded, 
or  we  find  ne  w  symptoms  appearing,  the  cause  can  always  be  traced 
to  (he  patieat'e  having  deviated  from  the  proper  regimen. 

"Before  I  had  acquired  the  habit  of  dislinguishing  by  the  aspect 
of  the  symptoms,  whether  my  patients  had  deviated  from  the  pre> 
scribed  regimen,  I  thought  that  those  ulcere  styled  Hunterian,  re- 
quired the  application  of  mercurials,  but  a  considerable  number  of 
facts  have  convinced  me  that  I  was  wrong,  and  that  the  Humerian 
ulcers  will  as  readily  yield  to  antipblogistics  as  the  aimjde  and 
phagedenic." 

Disproving,  therefore,  the  specific  character  of  ibe  Hunterian 
chancre,  fae  next  observes,- that  the  classification  of  primary 
venereal  ulcers  has  been  needlessly  extended.  It  is  from  a 
Variety  of  circumstances  diat  the  same  simple  ulcer  (nay  be  made 
to  assume  difierent  appearances;  it  may  become  excavated, 
with  callous  edges,  if  it  be  powerfully  irritated,  either  locally,  or 
by  internal  stimulation.  Reduce  the  irritation  by  light  re^- 
men,  by  emollients,  and  simple  washes,  and  the  ulcer  entirely 
loses  this  Hunterian  character.  Agtun,  sufler  nlcerated  snr> 
faces  to  remain  in  contact,  as  when  chancres  appearing  opoD 
the  glans  and  prepuce  are  from  their  situation  kept  in  tibis  po- 
ntioD,  and  you  have  the  phagedenic  ulcsr,  which  will  also  oc- 
canonally  assume  a  carcinomatons  appearance.  It  is  from  the 
ntere  xnrcnmstance  of  contact  that  sttch  aee  generally  found 
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behind  the  crovD  of  the  glans,  "  one  part  on  th^  glans  itself^ 
llie  other  on  Uie  corresponding  prepuce."  Indeed,  all  those 
forms  which  baVe  been  made  to  depend  upon  the  (fifferent  nature 
of  d>e  sores,  are  the  result  of  predisposition  of  individuals,  moral 
effects,  cteanlinefls,  season  of  the  year,  seat  of  the  ulcers,  tissues 
affected,  kc.  Artificial  means,  says  our  author,  may  produce 
ulcerations  upon  the  genitals,  whose  character  will  deceive  even 
those  most  (amiliar  with  the  disease.  The  deception,  he  says, 
has  been  successfiilly  practised.  This  bas  also  been  asserted  by 
Heooen,  who  observes,  that  by  an  application  of  kali  punim, 
a  sore  may  be  made,  whose  specific  character  may  be  increased 
or  dinimsbed  at  will.  This  we  can  scarcely  beliefe  ;  we  are 
sot  yet  prepared  to  go  the  whole  length  in  this  peculiar  doc- 
trine, and  we  are  yet  to  be  convinced  &at  any  such  sore  can  be 
produced  independent  of  coition,  or  a  condition  of  the  secre- 
tions of  the  part,  capable  of  proving  contagious  by  such  an  act. 
Observation  must, we  think, nave  proved,  that  there  isadistinct- 
seu  of  character  in  the  venereal,  differing  trom  ordinary  irrita- 
tion, or  local  ioflammatioDS.  The  mere  seat  of  the  disease  is 
not  soffident  to  effect  snch  results  ;  there  must  be  a  subsidiary 
cauae, — somethmg  which,  if  not  a  nrus,  as  that  term  is  gene- 
rally ondentood,  is  at  least  sufficient  to  produce  characteristics 
whicb  we  believe  are  not  to  be  mistaken. 

Ulcerations  are  classed,  first,  in  the  order  of  frequency  as 
.respects  their  seat;  and,  secondly,  of  their  progressive  decrease 
in  the  time  necessary  for  their  cicatrization.  This  is  sufficiently 
ample,  andwill  be  found  both  convenient  and  osefal ;  we  there.. 
fiire  sabjoitt  both  ctassifications ;  and  first,  as  respects  tbeir  seat, 
tbey  are  found  in  frequency : 

"  laL  Behind  the  corona  of  the  glans.  Sd,  On  the  internal  aur. 
face  of  the  prepuce,  Sd.  On  the  fnenum.  4th.  At  the  meatus 
nrinarttts.  5ih.  On  the  penis.  I  make  no  mention  of  those  which 
appear  on  the  periphery  of  the  prepuce,  as  their  frequency  depends 
OB  the  form  and  extent  of  the  opening  of  that  duplicatare  of  the 
ttm  of  the  penis. 

"INMterior  to  the  corona  elandis  they  are  hoUow,  round,  and 
freqaantly  numerous ;  upon  the  glans  they  are  generally  of  less 
eUent  and  depth,  and  few  in  number  ;  on  me  frsenum  (bey  are  for 
the  most  part  found  on  its  thickest  part,  which  they  perpendicularly 
drride^to  two  portions— one  correspoodiDg  to  the  glans,  the  other 
eonpletsty  isolated ;  the  latter  either  breaks  of  ilself,  or  requires  to 
be'  cuL  On  the  internal  surface  of  the  prepuce  they  are  pretty 
evtensiva,  but  only  superficial,  unless  they  become  phaf^edenic. 
On  its  external  surges  they  are  le^;e,  round,  and  almost  even  with 
-4m  TMtofdte  skin  when  DOt  irritated.    At  the  aperture  of  the  pre< 
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puc«  they  are  small,  Butnerous,  deep,  and  Toirad,  or  else  they  (cam 
very  deep  fissures.  They  become  pustulotu  when  moisteiiod  by 
the  matter  of  urethritis.  These  varioas  characters  are  evidently 
owiDg  to  the  seat  of  the  uicer.  and  not  te  any  peculiar  ^wciea  of 
irriiation  which  has  produced  them. 

"  With  respect  to  the  cure  of  ulcers,  we  are  eoabled  to  establish  a 
progressive  decreaae  in  the  lime  necessary  for  the  process  of  cica- 
trization, by  commenc-iDg  with  those  requiring  the  longest  treat- 
ment. From  all  that  we  have  said  on  the  subject,  we  can  class 
ulcers  thus  :—l.  Ulcers  of  the  fraenum.  2.  Of  the  urinary  meatus. 
'  3.  lliose  around  the  aperture  ol  the  prepuce,  (particularly  fissures.) 
4.  Those  posterior  to  the  corona  glandis,  involving  pan  of  the 
prepuce  and  glans.  6.  Those  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  pre- 
puce immediately  posterior  to  the  corona  glandis.  8.  Those  OD  the 
internal  surface  of  the  prepuce  when  the  opening  i^  the  latter  will 
admit  their  being  discovered.  7.  Tliose  on  the  external  prepuce, 
and  those  of  the  penia  itself,  not  includiog  the  superficial  ulcera- 
tions, which  at  each  dressing  become  covered  with  a  thin  pellicle." 

Connected  with  these  primary  symptomB,  we  next  notice  some 
remarks  on  inguinal  adenitis,  (bnbo.)  This  is  divided  into 
super  and  sub-aponenrotic.  The  treatment  is  somewhat  pecu- 
liar. A  method  is  recommended,  which  is  foUowed  at  the  VbI- 
de-Grace  Hospital,  in  order  to  avoid  consequences  which  are 
painted  in  eiiiSciently  disagreeable  colors.  He  says  that 
these  consequences  follow  upon  a  false  supposition  that  it  is 
easy  to  effect  the  resolubon  ofbuboesby  thefreeuseof  antiphlo- 
gistics.  It  is  a  mistake,  he  observes,  the  result  of  which  may 
be  remedied  by  the  method  he  advises.  This  is,  to  open  "  with 
causUc  potash  such  aponeurotic  adenttes  as  have  formed  a  large 
Eub-dermoid  abscess,  through  the  carelessness  of  patients,  or 
ill-advised  local  treatment."  The  opening  being  made  large, 
and  in  die  direction  of  the  bend  of  the  groin,  the  abscess  is  ex- 
posed, and  leeches  are  applied  to  the  ganglions  themselves, 
"  within  the  cyst."  If  the  ftpei  of  the  bubo  is  still  painful  afler 
such  applications  for  a  few  dmes,  we  are  assnred  that  the  disease 
lies  below  the  apoueurosis,  and  we  must  abstain  from  local 
bleedings. 

"  The  production  of  adenitis  is  favoured  by  lymphatic  idio^n- 
cracy ;  it  occurs  more  frequently  with  those  whose  cellular  tissue 
IS  covered  with  fat  than  others.  We  have  already  stated  that 
adenitis  does  not  always  appear  on  the  same  side  with  ulcerations 
of  the  penia  ;  we  must  add,  that  it  is  oflener  on  the  left  side  than  on 
the  right,  and  attains  an  immense  volume  in  those  subjects  whose 
pelvis  ia  wide  and  deep. 

"  They  often  make  their  appearance  when  there  are  ulcers  j  not 
30  frequently aner  simple  balanitis;  they  are  seldom  caused  by 
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■MChiitis.  They  geoentllj  show  tbatawelvea  s  few  days  nfter  tfa* 
tbove  ■ymptoma ;  aeldoin  at  the  ume  time,  and  ■till  more  rarely 
witbout  them.  Tbaj  are  moat  cominon  in  damp  chilly  waather. 
Many  medical  men  are  of  opiaioa  that  the  cicatrices  of  adenites 
and  eerpigioous  ulcere  are  mieven  and  tuberculous,  and  retain  a 
loog  time  the  dark  or  reddish  hue  j  they  even  think  that  this  form 
of  cicatrix  ta  cfaaracteiiatic  of  syphilis.  This  is  a  mistake.  The 
eicatricee  ■Ihided  (o  Dever  present  such  an  appearance  when  mer. 
may  baa  not  been  empk>yed,  and  emeUienta  only  been  used  in  the 
dreasinga— Uiey  are  then  Mnooth  and  whitish,  and  even  with  the  lest  ' 
of  the  skin." 

We  come  next  to  oretfaritis.  If  the  ai^nieots  of  vatiout 
writers  may  be  confided  in,  there  cid  be  but  little  doubt  left  of 
Uie  affinity,  if  not  identity,  of  gooonfacea  and  syphilis.  From 
Ihne  it  wonld  seem,  that  the  circmntances  nndef  wUdi  thaae 
diaeases  appear  are  owing  more  to  difiemM  genenit  soacep^ 
bilities  and  local  condition  of  parts,  than  to  totaUy  eaaemial 
diflercpca  of  tbe  morbific  combinatiooi  reqoinie  to  give  to  each 
The  distinction  ia  not  in  the  poiion,  biit 
n  and  ite  ordinary  effects,  arid  tbne  last 
in  individnal  pecoliaritin.  Bccorda  of 
sranting ;  Hunter  has.  evidences  of  tbe 
he  case  given  by  Vigaroos,  and  qtioted 
iliar  to  most  of  otn-  readers,  whm  ibc 
peraoiu  had  succeasively  connexion  with  the  same  womui. 
The  fint  and  fourth  in  the  order  of  connezioD  had  chaocrca 
and  buboes,  tbe  second  wid  third  gonoirbcea,  tbe  fifUi  chancre, 
and  the  sixth  bubo.  Mr.  H.  himself  had  a  similar  instance  ; 
where  the  first  escaped,  the  second  bad  tme  chancres  and  ele- 
vatfal  sores,  the  third  had  gonorrhcea.  <'  Tlie  coanexioii  took 
place  within  an  hoar."  We  do  aot  say  that  sncb  will  ordi- 
narily be  tbe  case,  bnt  that  it  will  occur,  there  can  be  no  besita- 
don  in  believing.  Chancres  will  more  generally  produce 
diaocres,  than  a  running,  and  vice  versa ;  bat  stUl,  a  single 
exception  is  sufficient  to  prove  tliat  constitutional  and  local 
modificatioDs  are  capable  of  producing  difierent  forms  of  the 
same  disease.  We  are  aware  that  Mr.  Abemetby  says,  that  this 
modificati(»i  of  the  action  of  syphilis,  or  of  any  specific  poisoD* 
wants  tbe  support  of  analogy.  The  matter  of  small  pox  is  soch 
a  pmson,  aiul  we  see  almost  daily  that  its  efiects  are  modified 
by  coustitDtional  peculiarkies.  It  will  Dot  be  denied,  we  thmk, 
that  varioltf  and  varioloid  are  both  consequences  of  the  same 
\irDB ;  experiment  has  made  it  a  demonstrable  certain^. 

The  primary  seat  of  urethritiB  tbe  author  believes  to  be  in 
every  case  about  tbe  fossa  bavicularis;  here  tbe  infection  is  fint 
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received.  If  dw  bulb  and  the  fossa  be  both  aActed,  vi«lenc 
pain  and  freqaent  .erection*  are  evinced,  bat  it  leldoin  occnrv 
diat  tbe  whole  extent  of  the  mncoUs  membrane  is  inflamed.  In 
chronic  aflections  it  is  probable  that  the  bntboas  portion  is  the 
seat  ofirritBtion ;  this,  be  thinks,  is  the  case,  fi-oni  the  fact  that 
when  tbe  inflammation  passes  to  the  acute  state,  "  a  great  degree 
of  pain  is  experienced  at  the  perinceum,  strictures  are  very  fre- 
quent at  tbe  bulb  of  tbe  nretluv  and  its  imniediale  vicinity,  and 
freqnmt  IocbI  bleedings  atUft  perineum,  as  if  tbeuretluitis'were 
acute." 

Strictures  are  conudered  at  more  frequently  ariung  from  tbe 
■eteiity  and  long  continuance  of  urethritis,  than  frmn  the  nse 
of  aitnngent  appllcaticns  daring  tbe  acute  inflammatory  state. 
It  is  not  denied  that  this  last  is  sometimes  tbe  case.  The 
next  variety  in  tbil- catalogue  is  not  unfreqnently  caused  by  die 
nne  injudidous  treatment,  productive  of  stricturec  Tbe  righi 
u  more  fieqnendy  tbe  seat  of  orcbitiB  than  the  left  side.  This 
it  often  united  with  hydroc^.  Tbe  tunica  vaginalis  is  mrolved 
in  tbe  disease  when  tbe  '*  orchitis  is  intense,  tbe  skin  «f  the 
■crotwn  is  red,  tense,  and  very  painful."  Adhesions  take  plsoe 
in  this  case,  which  are  ^nBible  in  various  parts  when  the  skin  of 
tbe  scrotum  is  extended.  The  author  concurs  in  opiniui  with 
H.  Oama,  that  hydrocele  is  in  general  the  consequence  of 
inflammation  of  the  testicle. 

After  speaking  of  umple  veeetaiioiM  about  die  perns  and 
anus,  and  of  warts,  M.  Desruelles  observes,  tbat  those  symp* 
tonu  which  are  ordinarily  kirawn  as  secondary,sbottld  not  always 
be  classed  as  venereal. 

"  It  has  been  obeerved,  tbat  the  number  and  intenHaeM  ef  these 
symptoDU  have  amazingly  dimini^ed  since  mercury  haf  been  used 
more  cautiously.  All  the  patients  I  have  had  under  my  care  with 
secondary  symptoms,  had  passed  through  one  or  more  courses  of 
mercury,  and  the  intenseness  of  the  symptoms  was  always  more  or 
less  in  proportion  to  the  quauti^  of  mercury  they  had  used  in 
various  lonns.  Those  afflicted  with  caries  of  the  bones,  exoetoais, 
periestitis,  and  pains,  had  consumed  a  great  quantity  of  mereury  by 
friction.  T^ose  suffering  with  tetters,  ulcere  of  the  month,  velum 
palati,  tonsils,  or  pharynx,  with  serpiginous  ulcerations,  suppurating 
pustules,  and  pains,  have  used  to  excess  both  the  oxymuriateofmor- 
eury,  and  mercurial  frictions.  With  most  of  the  pabents,  the  symp- 
toms would  become  greaUy  aggnvated  at  each  tAaage  made  in  the 
mercurial  treatment.  1  mue  no  allusion  whatever- to  ehronio 
pneumonitis  and  carditis,  gastritis  and  enteritis,  so  generally  tbe 
result  of  such  treatment ;  nor  do  I  apeak  of  alopecia,  mania,  uitd  tht 
vny  remarkable  alteration  of  the  features." 
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And  again,  at  page  44,  be  remarlu,  that — 

**  It  is  not  by  eirieriiig  deeply  into  die  exemination  of  secondary 
Kfectioiu,  that  we  can  succeed  in  detennining  exactly  the  cborecMr 
of  the  various  syphilitic  symptoms ;  for  who  can  assure  us  that  the 
fonns  of  this  affection  do  not  depend  in  a  great  degree  on  the 
measaree  employed  to  remove  the  primary  symptoms.  All  that  haa 
thus  far  come  under  our  observation  corroborates  our  opinion  ;  the 
compuioon  of  the  secondary  symptoms,  after  the  treatment  with 
and  iritfaottt  mercury,  will  one  day  class  among  positive  tiutlu  the 
proposition  we  now  only  hesitatingly  advance,  as  we  have  not  yet 
met  vidi.«  sulQcient  number  of  cases  to  aseert  it  positively." 

CMisidering  lues  as  a  cooseqaeoce  of  irriudmi,  not  difering 
(rpm  tfaat  of  an  ordinary  character,  the  autbor  nevertheless 
granla  its  contagioosneM,  but  at  the  same  time  does  not  thence 
deem  it  necessary  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  specific  vims. 
"  The  smaU-poz,  messles,  and  Ecarlatina,  are  contagious  diseases, 
bat,  as  yet,  has  any  one  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  variolous 
at  mwbilloiu  vims }"  As  we  read  this  query,'  it  certainly  con- 
veys a  rather  novel  idea.  Conta^on,  virus,  and  poison,  we 
have  always  conudered  as  synonymoas  terms,  and  to  concede 
a  contagions  character  to  a  disease,  and  deny  it  the  possession 
of  a  poison  or  virus,  is  undoubtedly  a  cootradicdon.  If,  bow- 
ever,  be  would  only  be  understood  to  mean  a  peculiar  or  specific 
viras,  the  error  is  equally  palpable ;  for  then,  according  to  dus 
doctrine,  amall-pox,  measles,  scarladua,  syphilis,  &u.  are 
diseases  of  so  irritation  of  a  common  character, — are  conta- 
gious, bat  this  contagion  is  also  ceminon  ;  they  have  no  speafic 
difierence,  no  peculiar  virus,  but  are  dependent  for  their  varie^ 
t^formnpon  previous  modifications  of  the  system;  consequendy, 
if  this  necessary  modification  be  exisdng,  exposore  to  snmll-pox 
may  result  in  syphilis,  and  so  through  the  whole  catalc^oe  of 
coeUigioas  diseases.  Can  any  one  believe  this  ?  If  there  is 
any  pecaliarity  in  the  nature  of  a  disease,  there  must  also  be 
sotnedring  pecniiar  in  its  cause.  We  believe  that  lues  and 
gooorrboea  are  identical  in  their  natnre,  because,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  they  may  arise  from  the  applicadon  of  tb&  same 
remote  cause,  but  we  know  of  nothing  Eimilar  in  other  conta- 
^ons  Aseases.  We  believe,  both  in  a  special  variolous  and 
mbrbillous  virnd ;  aod  it  is  preposterous  to  attempt  the  denial 
of  the  pecniiar  and  disdnct  irritation  of  syphilis  by  sach  argu- 
menta  as  are  adduced  in-this  work.  If  the  doctrine  of  a  com- 
flnon  irritation  is  reduced  to  such  inccmsiBtencies,  it  carries  with 
it  At  best  evidence  of  its  falsity. 

We  muH  hasten,  however,  to  thetreatuMnt  of  thediiease; 
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first  obeemng',  (fast  if  in  tlui  we  a^«e  with  the  author,  while 
we  difier  from  him  id  opinion  as  to  the  specific  character  of 
syphilis,  we  trust  that  there  will  be  discovered  no  contradiction 
of  principle  in  the  circumstaace.  John  Hunter  has  said,  that 
if  a  sore  upon  the  penis  be  cuted  by  mercuiy,  it  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  syphilitic.  This  is  no  less  a  bad  argument 
than  to  say,  that  because  antipblogistic  means  are  sufficient  for 
the  cure  of  the  same  disease,  it  hence  has  no  specific  character. 
M.  Dearoelles,  however,  considers  the  "adoption  of  a  venereal 
Tiras  as  useless  in  theory,  as  noxioos  in  practice ;"  but  the 
qnestioD,  in  the  first  place,  is  not  as  respects  the  aselessness  of 
the  theory)  but  as  to  facts ;  and  it  will  require  better  logic  than 
any  we  have  yet  met  with  on  diis  subject,  to  prove  subversive 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  specific  essentiality  of  disease.  Does  such 
a  doctrine 'necessarily  render  our  mode  of  treatment  noxious  f 
Is  a  specific  remedy  required  as  a  consequence,  or  is  it  any  way 
producdve  of  a  violation  of  correct  therapeutical  principles  ? 
We  confess  our  ignorance  of  the  hecessi^  of  any  sucb  results. 
We  shall,  however,  give  onr  author  the  full  benefit  of  his  ot>- 
jections,  by  extracting  what  he  seems  to  consider  the  very 
pivots  apoD  which  the  whole  subject  moves. 

"It  is  scarcely  possible  not  to  perceive  all  the  influence  of  the 
morbid  modification  produced  by  the  infection ;  but  are  not  these 
coDsequencea  nearly  the  same  as  those  observed  in  the  worst  stages 
of  scrofula  and  scurvy  ?  Is  it  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  existence 
of  a  first  cause }  Must  we  imagine  a  virus  circulating  from  vein  to 
vein,  and  insinuating  itself  into  all  the  organs,  in  order  to  destroy 
them  as  eoon  as  they  can  no  longer  oppose  its  power  ?  Must  we 
create  a  like  identity  to  explain  bow  the  same  forms  of  irritation 
nre  so  repe^ed  in  the  systeml  Is  it  believed  that  a  virus  passes 
fSrom  joint  to  joint,  in  erratic  rhenmadsm  f  If  so,  have  any  specifics 
ever  been  thought  of  to  remove  it  T  Should  the  praotiiioner  involve 
himself  in  useless  conjectures  in  inquiring  into  this  first  cause? 
Will  be  not  detennine  to  leave  to  men  of  less  knowledge  the  trouble 
of  seeking  out  a  cause,  which,  if  it  were  even  possible  to  discover, 
would  shed  no  light  on  the  treatment  which  should  be  adopted  T 
Besides,  would  be  not  be  obliged  to  return  to  the  study  of  the  phe- 
nomena in  order  to  oppose  them ;  and  in  most  cases,  is  it  not  proper 
to  disregard  the  cause,  and  attend  only  to  ila  eSects  ?  Where  is  the 
necessity  of  a  virus,  of  vitiations  of  the  blood  or. humors,  of  acri- 
mony, or  deleterious  ferment,  in  practice,  based  on  the  theoretical 
principles  we  have  held  forth  t 

**  Were  we  to  ask  the  partisans  of  the  venereal  virus  to  explain,  in 

(heir  timi,  how  this  virus  is  destroyed  by  antipUogtatics  t  were  we 

to  ask  them  how  a  virus,  which  of  course  sbeidd  always  be  the  Balnea 

'  can  produce  Mvna)  forms  of  kritati<»t  in  taea  who  have  been 
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•nfMbled  by  it  bwa  tb«  same  source,  and  how  they  can  aceonm  ' 
for  Ilia  sponianeous  production  of  syphilitic  diseaseal  what  could 
they  reply  ?    These  are  incoatestible  facts,  and  yet  cannot  be  i^- 
counted  for  by  tbeir  theory." 

In  aaawer  to  the  first  interrogatories,  little  need  be  said. 
The  rorrectness  of  practice  does  not  depend  upon  the  theo- 
retical principles  afiectin^  the  nature  of  disease ;  that  must  be 
governed  hy  ihe  symptoni»  alone.  It  matters  not,  for  instance, 
what  the>  exciting  cause  of  a-fever  may  be,  whether  it  is  miasm 
or  meteoration,  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  or  any  internal  or 
external  accident.  The  eriyjtive  fever  of  small-poi,  and  the 
inflammatory  fever  of  pneumonia,  both  require  similar  remedial 
applications,  varied  only  by  the  difference  of  the  local  effects  of 
the  disease.  The  contagion  of  the  first,  and  pure  inflammatory 
character  of  the  last,  have  nothitig  to  do  with  the  indications  for 
such  an  adaptation  of  treatment  as  shall  reduce  the  general  ex- 
citement, remove  local  congestions,  or  correct  disordered  secre- 
tions. These  are  the  first  and  important  points  for  considera- 
tion in  practice,  and,  to  be  treated  with  propriety,  a  knowledge 
neither  of  the  existence  of  contagion,  nor  of  inflammation,  is 
absolutely  requisite.  The  symptoms,  abstracted  from  these  cir- 
camstances,  are  sufficient  for  our  government.  In  the  first,  dd 
we  place  our  patient  under  a  plan  of  treatment  which  either 
only  alleviates  the  present  'violence  of  the  disease,  or  prevent! 
its  progress,  because  that  disease  is  contagious,?  Assuredly 
not ;  nor  do  we  bleed  in  pneumonia  because  simply  it  is  an  in- 
flammation ;  if  we  did,  then,  to  be  consistent,  we  should  bleed  in 
all  inflammations,  which  is  by  no  means  the  case,  for  simple 
means  are  often  sufficient  to  effect  the  desired  result.  Expe> 
rience  has  taught  us,  that  both  of  these  plans  best  answer  the  . 
couuBon  indications  just  mentioned,  independent  of  anj  specn- 
lalive  notions  of  the  nature  of  the  m&ladies.  Judgment  will 
vary  the  noodes  of  treatment,  but  the  principles,  to  be  correct, 
must  be  immutable. 

But  we  are  asked  to  explaia  how  this  virus  of  syphilis  is 
destroyed  by  antiphlogistici.  In  reply,  we  must  first  recur  to 
the  characteristics  of  chancre  and  a  aimple  mooing.  In  go- 
norrhoea we  have  an  inflammation,  and,  occasionally,  minute 
eruptions,  ordinarily  afiecting  the  urethra  internally,  or  glans 
penis  externally,  with  extravasation  of  a  vitiated  and  peculiar 
secretion ;  ctmstitutiona]  excitement  is  scarcely  or  never  fell, 
and  the  local  determination  is  of  minor  importance.  In  chancre, 
a  lesion  of  the  soft  parts  is  shown,  the  secretion  is  also  peculiar, 
but  more  virulent,  and  from  absoiptioQ  is  capable  of  adbdillg 
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the  system  generally,  and  often  violently;  the  immediate  effects 
are  more  extended,  and  the  remote  consequences  more  frequent, 
than  in  gonotrhcea.  There  are  many  varieties  of  lues  which 
our  purpose  does  not  require  to  have  noticed  here.  The  quali- 
ties of  the  secreiiou,  general  appearance  of  the  erup^on  and 
SoreH,  and  the  contingent  effects,  we  have  also  ioteDtionally 
omitted.  Now,  a^  in  gonorrhoea  there  is  ordinarily  an  absence 
of  viuleni  syn)|'toms,  according  to  the  indications  just  men- 
tioned, we  have  only  (o  overcome  that  specific  morbid  condition 
of  local  organization,  productive'of  those  unnatural  secretions, 
which  give  a  peculiarity  to  this  disease.  The  congestion  and 
general  excitement  here  are  nothing  ;  hence, — as  from  these 
circumstances  it  naturally  would  be  deduced, — iherause  of  the 
running  must  be  comparatively  light.  Insisting  upon  a  specific 
poison  as  this  cause,  and  seeing  that  its  effects  are  not  constitu- 
tional, it  consequently  follows  that  its  nature  is  not  so  virulent 
but  that  such  a  modi6cation  of  the  diseased  action  may  readily 
be  produced,  as  shall  give  the  organic  principle  an  opportunity 
to  expel  I'ffendiug  matters,  and  restore  itself  to  a  healthy  state. 
The  exertion  of  this  power  of  the  system  to  free  itself  from 
incompatible  substances  is  a  fixed  physiological  principle,  and 
is  most  evident  in  those  diseased  actions  to  which  syphilis  is 
allied.  "  To  me,"  says  Mr-  Abernethy,  "  it  seems  absurd  to 
attempt  to  cure  diseases  in  general,  when  produced  by  specific 
poisons.  Can  we  cure  small  pox,  measles,  hooping-cough,  or 
infectious  fevers  ?  The  answer  is,  No ;  we  can  only  mitigate 
their  effects ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  same  principle  should 
govern  iisin  our  treatment  of  gonorrhoea."  Without  coinciding 
exactly  with  this  opinion,  or  being  permitted  by  our  limits  to 
amplify  the  subject,  still  we  may  ask,  whether  in  connexion  with 
the  character  of  the  disease  itself,  the  inherent  sanative  dispo- 
sition and  power  of  the  living  organism,  and  the  foregoing 
analogy  of  its  effects,  an  antiphlogistic  plan  of  treatment  is  not 
sufEciently  effective  for  the  destruction  of  this  virus  ?  Re- 
specting the  mode  of  this  result,  whether  it  be  by  elimina- 
tion, dilution,  or  positive  loss  of  its  essential  power,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  inquire,  it  is  enough  if  it  can  be  believed  that  its 
peculiar  influence  is  destroyed. 

These  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  chancres,  the 
difference  of  symptoms  being  owing  to  circumstances,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  established  axiom,  that  in  all  cases  effects  must 
depend  on  the  force  and  degree  of  the  cause,  and  the  nature  and 
condition  of  the  recipient  liody.  Thence  it  follows,  that  if  the 
treatment  have  a  relation  to  this  difference,  its  effect  in  chancre 
mnst  be  similar  to  that  in  gonorrhoea ;  for,  as  the  essential 
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property  or  the  cause  in  both  instances  is  the  same,— as  we  have 
already  seen  in  the  cases  of  Henneil  and  Vigarous,— the  quaK^ 
of  the  remedial  agents  it  not  altered,  the  difference  being  only 
ID  regard  to  the  necessity  and  constancy  of  the  use  of  their 
application. 

Much  of  what  we  have  said  in  the  course  of  onr  remarks  will 
apply  to  the  remainder  of  M.  D<'si'iie]les'  questions.  Oujr 
attaioabie  knowledge  on  subjects  siniilnr  to  that  of  the  spon- 
taneous production  of  syphilis,  must  be  Hmjted  to  effects.  We 
Bee  (hose  effects,  and  we  know  that  the  same  causes  which  pre- 
ceded their  developeroent  in  the  first  instance,  most  be  existing 
at  the  present  day  ;  it  is  idle  to  suppose  otherwise.  What  these 
conditions  are  which  are  necessary  to  originate  the  specific 
morbid  actions  of  syphilis,  can  only  be  conjectural,  and  it  would 
seem  more  consistent  with  wisdom,  hnneHly  to  confess  our  igno- 
rance, than  to  attempt  to  unravel  them  by  such  a  mode  of 
reasoning. 

Without  farther  digression,  we  hasten  to  notice  the  practical 
Explication  of  the  principles  of  treatment  enforced  in  this  volume; 
these,  observes  M.  Desruelles,  consist  "  in  apposing  one  modifi- 
cation to  another,  to  destroy  the  existing  organic  dispositi^ii." 
This  may  be  done  either  by  a  stimulating  or  asthenic  method.* 
Mercury  belongs  to  the  former,  as  it  acts  by  opposing  a  stimu- 
lation to  an  irritation  already  existing.  In  small  and  repeated 
doses  this  is  undoubtedly  its  efli:ct,  but  there  is  a  mode  of  ad- 
ministering it  in  which  the  resuU  is  directly  the  reverse.  From 
careful  observation  we  are  convinced  that  large  doses  of  calomel 
are  sedative,  and  one  of  the  best  means  of  quieting  pain  and 
irritation,  and  subduing  inflammation  of  the  mncons  membranes. 
In  the  ordinary  manner  of  prescribing  mercury  in  syphilitic 
affections,  it  oflen  proves  more  injurious  to  the  constitation 
than  the  disease  itself  would,  if  \e(i  without  interference.  A 
judicious  use  of  it,  however,  both  locally  and  internally,  may 
possibly  prove  necessary  in  some  eases,  particularly,  we  think, 
in  secondary  diseases.  The  consequences  which  have  n;  Hercd 
it  so  obnoxious  have  arisen  from  its  indiscriminate  use;  nnd  n  is 
this  which  has  led  to  the  modern  inquiries  on  the  subject,  and 
ibx  jost  conviction  has  followed,  that  the  asthenic  method  is 
fully  equal  to  the  results  desired,  and  by  far  the  most  eligible  in 
practice.  We  pass  over  some  erroneous  observations  on  the 
necessity  of  bamshing  all  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  venereal 
virus,  if  we  wish  to  sncceed  with  an  anti-mercurial  mode  of 
treatment.  This  is  an  absurd  notion,  perfectly  at  variance 
with  every  correct  principle  of  practice.  In  concluding  Uiis 
part  of  the  work,  the  aulbor  notices  the  advantage  arising  Irom 
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a  cooMont  Bub-exdtatioa  of  (be  digestive  canal ;  this,  be  ob- 

§errei,  is  citremely  serviceable  in  tbe  treatment  of  syphilis. 
Connected  with  this,  tbe  removal  of  causes  which  add  to  tbe 
irritability  of  tbe  •yatem  is  insisted  upon ;  whether  physical  or 
moral,  their  effect,  as  in  every  other  disease,  is  always  injurious. 
finally,  he  says  that — 

'  "Simple  meUiodi  ore  generally  the  nioat  efHcaciouB.  The  treat- 
ment of  veneroal  diseases  without  mercury,  leaves  no  doubt  nf  the 
solidity  of  this  maxim.  By  multiplying  complicated  indications, 
these  diseases  become  more  obstinate :  on  the  contrary,  by  em- 
ploying a  simple  and  rational  method,  the  cure  is  easily  efiected  ; 
and  this  method  will  be  found  the  more  productive  of  happy  effects, 
in  proportion  as  the  plan  is  simple," 

Vft  cannot  do  better  than  to  f^ive  M.  Desruelles*  preliminary 
remarks  to  the  practical  portion  of  bis  work,  in  his  own  words. 
These  precepts  he  considers  of  much  importance  in  testing  the 
value  of  the  anti-mercurial  treatment,  (bey  are  therefore  worthy 
of  quotation. 

'  "  We  have  remiirked,  that  the  use  of  fat  broths,  meat,  fish,  and 
-farmented  drinks,  retard  tho  cure  of  venereal  symptnns,  because 
such  substances  stimulate  the  gastric  passages,  and  postpone  the 
period  when  the  curative  modification  sitould  take  place.  Very 
light  soups,  dried  prunes,  baked  fruit,  frosh  eggs,  milh  as  a  constant 
drink,  and  in  certain  cases  as  an  aliment,  are  the  substances  which 
should  oonstiiure  the  diet  of  the  patients,  until  tbe  eymploma  begin 
to  advance  towards  the  cure ;  then  a  small  quantity  of  bread,  say 
two  or  three  ounces,  with  light  aliments,  vegetables  prepared  with 
butter,  eggs,  baked  fruii,  and  cream  and  milk,  may  be  allowed.  At 
a  later  period,  when  the  symptoms  are  about  disappearing,  the  quan. 
(ity  of  food  may  be  augmented,  say  five  or  six  ounces  of  bread. 
When  the  cure  is  perfected,  ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  bread,  with  a 

fJeceoffowl,  light  broths,  beer,  or  even  wine,  may  be  administered. 
D  short,  the  patients  must  gradually  be  brought  back  lo  their  usual 
way  of  living ;  but  diet  must  still  be  attendfdto  for  some  lime  afler 
(he  cure  is  effected — no  pure  wine,  coffee,  liquors,  or  tea,  must  be 
used  ;  exercise  must  be  moderate,  and  venereal  pleasures  entirely 
abstained  from,  or  enjoyed  very  cautiously. 

''  in  prescribing  this  regimen,  every  thing  must  be  considered — 
the  age,  idioayncracy,  and  strength  of  the  patients,  the  food  ihey  are 
icoustomMl  to,  the  complication  of  affections,  of  visceral  irritaiiona 
under  which  they  may  labor  ;  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms,  par- 
ticularly the  date  of  the  infection,  and  the  treatment  they  may  have 
undergone  or  commenced  upon.  The  regimen  must  be  oteerved 
with  the  greatest  exactitude,  and  during  a  longer  period,  if  the 
patients  be  weak,  lymphatic,  of  adult  age — if  they  have  used  stirou< 
lints  to  excess— if  the  infection  be  not  very  recent— if  the  symp. 
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loms  manifest  themMlvea  with  intense  phlogoBis — if  they  occasion 
aiiuodant  suppuratioD — if  the  temperature  he  warm  Bad  dry,  and 
particularly  in  Bpriug  and  autumn.  la  the  contrary  case,  the  food 
may  he  tesa  strict,  and  of  less  duration.  In  fact,  under  some  cir< 
cnmstancea,  a  few  days  rest  may  suffice  for  the  cure,  when  the 
■fiecnon  is  very  recent,  the  symptoms  but  slight  and  superficial, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  system  generally  has  not 
been  modified  by  their  influence. 

"Diluent  drinks,  such  as  decoctions  of  barley,  liquorice,  dogs' 
grass,  flaxseed,  &c.  sweetened  with  sugar  or  honey,  should  be  ad< 
mioUlered.  In  summer,  leraboade  may  be  given  to  allay  thirst  ; 
■D  the  spring,  vegetable  broths  and  milk  whey  are  very  proper." 

ConfiDemeot  in  bed,  particulRrly  in  winter,  is  recorameDded ; 
per^iration  is  thus  kept  ap,  and  the  effects  of  cold,  dampness, 
and  changes  of  wealner,  are  avoided.  If  eiercice  be  some' 
times  useful,  the  patient  must  be  well  clothed.  Under  certain 
RstrictionB,  the  use  of  the  warm  bath  will  be  fhund  beneficial ; 
"  it  most  be  rejected  when  there  exists  deeply  irritated  phage- 
denic ulcers,  very  intense  balanitis  and  posthitis,  large  and 
inflamed  serpiginous  ulcers,  c^ifaalalgia,  painful  periosloses,  or 
great  general  debility.  The  cold  bath  should  in  no  case  what- 
soever be  prescribed."  When  the  cutaneous  symptoms  are  oo 
longer  acconpanied  by  inflatnmation,  sulphurous  or  vap4» 
bitbs  nuitt  be  used.  In  secondary  sympbmts,  the  author  insista 
upon  a  milk  diet,  and  even  "  abstinence  from  alimentary  sub- 
stances," until  the  inflammation  no  longer  exists.  AAer  such  a 
plan  has  been  pursued,  in  connexion,  If  necessary,  with  general 
and  local  bleeding,  baths,  and  emoUieats,  then  simple  sudorific 
Hmps  and  sarsaparilla  ptisans  may  be  directed.  Opium  and 
hyoscyamns  are  of  great  service.  If  these  "  cause  constipation, 
heavinese  of  the  head,  or  slight  vertigo ;  if  during  tfaeii'  adminis. 
tratioo,  tetters,  pustules,  reddish  or  brown  spots,  pimples,  or 
boils,  should  come  ont  tipon  the  skin,  we  mnu  imtnediately  re- 
tnm  to  nmple  treatment." 

Balanitu.* — In  this  symptom,  attention  to  cleanliness  gene* 
ralW  suffices.  If  the  lotions  used,  which  should  be  emwient 
and  hike-warm,  be  at  too  high  a  temperature,  the  irriution  of 
dte  glans  and  prepuce  may  be  contintied  or  reproduced.  Cold 
lotions  sometimes  produce  buboes.  When  the  inflammation  is 
reduced,  a  weak  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  or  sub-acetate 
of  lead,  or  coldwater,  must  be  nsed  as  a  wash. 

"If  the  opeoing  of  the  prepuce  he  accidentally  or  nahirally  con- 
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Uacted,  emollient  injectioos  &re  indispensable.  A  piece  of  fine 
linen  rag  is  introduced  between  the  glans  and  prepuce,  to  prevent 
tbeir  immediate  contact." 

PoriAito.*— Local  bleediog  is  not  advisable,  if  the  prepuce 
be  much  swollen,  of  a  purple  color,  and   attended  with  much 

1>ain.  Gangrene  might  foe  occasioned  by  the  application  of 
eecheg  to  the  part ;  they  may  be  applied,  however,  with  advan- 
tage, to  the  perineum,  pubis,  or  groin.  If  the  swelling  be  (ede- 
matous, vegeto-mineral  lotions  may  be  used,  in  connexion  witb- 
compresses  and  bandages.  There  is  always  a  difGcuJty  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  nature  of  the  discharge,  when  the  prepuce  is  so 
closed  as  to  prevent  an  examination,  whether  it  be  from  simple 
balanitis,  or  from  ulceradons.  The  diagnosis  is  oseful,  as  it 
indicates  the  course  of  treatment  to  be  adopted  in  each  species. 

"  We  have  remarked,  that  in  simple  poathitie,  or  posthitis  attended 
only  with  superficial  ulcerations,  the  pus  is  of  a  yellowish  color, 
thick,  homogeneous,  and  of  a  strong  smelt,  reaembliag  tlie  matter 
which  comes  from  the  canal  of  the  urethra  in  acute  urethritis. 

"  On  the  contrary,  in  acute  posthitis,  complicated  with  deep  ulcera- 
tions of  the  glands,  fnenum,  and  internal  surface  of  the  prepuce,  the 
redness  of  the  cutis  is  more  remarkabte  in  some  places  than  others ; 
pressure  with  the  finger  cttuses  coaaiderable  pain;  the  purulent 
matter  is  of  a  dark  grayish  color,  not  very  thick,  nor  is  it  boraogej 
neous  ;  it  presents  a  considerable  number  of  litde  whitish  specks, 
similar  to  those  sometimes  seen  in  the  follicles  of  the  amygdatte. 
These  specks  may  be  distinguished  by  the  naked  eye,  but  are  better 
seen  when  the  purulent  matter  has  been  spread  on  dark  paper. 
The  odor  of  the  pus  is  strong,  disagreeable,  even  fetid  ;  its  natiire 
is  so  irrtlnting  thai  it  sometimes  ulcerates  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  opening  of  the  prepuce." 

OperatioH  of  Pkfmotii. — This  may  be  by  longitudinal  incU 
sions,  or  by  circumciBion.  The  indications  for  the  adoption  of 
nther  mode  are  .so  well  known,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to 
extract. the  following  from  M.  Desruelles'  observations  on  the 
subject. 

"Il  has  been  advised  by  some,  to  cut  only  a  portion  of  the  prepuce  ; 
nay,  even  to  divide  only  the  internal  membrane.  Both  these  opera, 
tiona  should  be  rejected ;  we  have  frequently  performed  them,  and 
the  consequence  has  always  been  an  inflammatory  tumefaction. 
Hie  external  membrane  whi^h  has  been  left  remaining,  soon 
becomes  inflamed,  and  very  tense  ;  the  consequence  is,  an  intense 
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(Miathitu,  the  violent  pain  of  which  augments  the  irritation  of  th« 
ulcers ;  a  copious  sappuratioo  comes  on,  and  the  portioD  of  the 
prepuce  intended  to  be  saved,  becomes  ulcerated,  or  even  gangn' 
Dous>  The  latter  conaequeDces,  of  course,  do  not  always  occur, 
but  infiammation  ineviiabiy  results.  They  do  not  occur  in  ordinary 
cases,  when  the  incision  ol'the  external  and  internal  membrane  has 
been  extended  beyond  the  glaiis ;  but  even  in  this  case,  if  the 
incision  has  not  been  made  completely  through  the  exiemal  mem- 
brane, the  frsenum,  which  remains,  inflames,  ulcerates,  and  the  two 
lateral  sores  present  a  very  bad  aspect,", 

Pamphymom. — The  tisnal  manner  of  redncing  the  glans 
from  behind  the  stricture  is  recommended  ;  to  knead  the  organ 
to  as  small  a  sise  as  pogsible,  and  then  cempressiDg  the  ioorder 
of  the  swollen  prepuce  with  the  tfanmb  and  index  linger  of  the 
left  band,  press  upon  the  glans  in  every  direction,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  causing  it  to  pass  under  the  edge  of  the  prepuce.  The 
author  is  "  of  opinion,  that  in  no  case  whatever  should  iDcisions 
of  tbe  pr^uce  be  made,  or  leeches  applied,"  in  parapbymosis. 

Uretkritu. — In  acute  cases,  general  and  repeated  bleedings 
are  advised,  together  with  restficlions  to  a  very  low  diet,  cooling 
drinks,  and  the  application  of  fif^n  or  twenty  leeches  to  the 
perineum.  Should  the  inflammatory  symptoms  not  yield  to 
this,  leeches  must  be  applied  to  "  all  parts  of  the  canal^  of  the 
urethra,  where  sensibility  is  manifested.  Demi'baths,  emollient 
and  narcotic  enemata,  the  use  of  nitrous  emulsions,  and  of  pills 
compounded  of  camphor,  nitre,  and  extract  of  byoscyamus, 
assuage  the  erections,  allay  the  pain,  induce  sound  sleep,  and 
}Hevent  chordee.  Great  advanUges  result  from  tbe  frequeqt 
use  of  emollient  injections."  After  the  pain  has  subsided,  and 
no  inconvenience  is  felt  from  the  passage  of  Uie  urine,  injections 
of  wine  and  water  are  recommended.  Among  other  remedies, 
the  following  are  thus  spoken  of: — 

"We  have  several  times  administered  two,  three,  and  four 
drachms  ofthe  essential  oil  of  copaiba,  sent  to  us  by  Mr,  Du  Bland, 
the  pharmaceutist,  to  test  its  effects.  This  new  remedy,  for  which 
we  are  indebted  lo  this  distinguished  chemist,  possesses,  in  a  small 
volume,  every  advantage  of  the  balsam  copaiba,  without  any  of  its 
inconveniences.  By  dropping  into  it  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  it 
becomes  of  a  lively  red  color,  and  loses  its  disagreeable  smell.  It 
is  administered  in  any  gummy  potion,  slightly  aromatised.  Injections 
composed  of  deu to-chloride  of  oxide  of  sodium,  in  ten  or  twelve 
parts  of  water  at  6rst,  and  subsequently,  in  six  or  eight  parts  of 
water,  have  been  useful  in  some  cases.  Should  the  deuto-chbride 
of  oxide  of  sodium  renew  pain  in  the  canal,  a  small  quanliiy  ofthe 
solution  of  opium  may  be  added  to  tbe  injection.     The  oxide  of  iroit, 
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in  conjunction  with  t^uDi)  has  sometimei  appeared  to  us  (o  be 
efficacious,  parUculariy  with  lymphatic  men,  of  fair  eonplexion. 
When  the  inflanunalory  symptoms  of  urethritis  are,  io  die  first 
inMsnce,  opposed  wilh  energy,  there  is  no  occasion  to  resort  to  any 
rarulsive  measures  to  slop  the  blenorrfaagic  runaing,  as  it  will  cease 
of  itself  in  a  few  days." 

It  occasionally  happens,  that  the  copaiba  produces  a  cuta- 
neoos  eruption,  similar  in  appearance  to  measles,  and  attended 
with  much  itching.  Bathi,  and  a  regulated  diet,  will  cause  its 
disappearance.  The  tincture  of  iodine  has  effected  cures,  but 
it  is  an  uncertain  remedy,  and  sometimes  occasions  disagreeable 
consequences.  The  result  of  M.  Desruelles'  practice  induces 
him  to  place  his  dependence  npon  antipfalogistics,  to  the  almost 
total  abandonment  of  revulsives ;  these,  he  thinks,  are  rarely 
indicated  in  urethritis.  The  greateEt  success  is  to  be  anticipated 
from  Uie  repeated  applications  of  Uech^s  to  the  perineum,  with 
baths,  vegetable  and  mild  regimen,  and  wine  injections.  This 
plan  is  equally  applicable  to  chrunic  urethritis.  Leeches,  when 
applied  to  the  penis,  will  sometimes  be  productive  of  an  infiltra- 
tion of  blood  in  its  cellular  tissue  ;  the  organ  becomes  tumefied, 
aud  aedema  follows.  This  is  of  but  little  importance ;  it  will 
disappear  spontaneously,  or  from  the  use  of  compresses,  wet- 
with  solutions  of  the  mineral  acids,  or  vinegar  and  water. 

The  viscosity  of  the  running  is  sometimes  consequent  upon 
strictures.  When  this  is  the  case,  it  will  be  necessary  id  can- 
teriie  or  iucise  them,  or  to  dilate  the  canal  by  the  use  of  hollow 
cylinders  of  siher,  one  or  two  inches  long,  for  the  purpose  of 
dilating  the  stricture  vriihout  acting  upon  the  sound  parts  of  the 
urethra.'  To  exemplify  the  advantage  of  such  permanent  dila- 
tation, a  case  is  related,  the  history  of  which  is  interesting.  We 
are  precluded  from  making  the  extract  in  this  analysis; 
our  reiulert  will  find  it,  however,  among  the  articles  in  our 
Periscope. 

Bieitorrhagu;  Ophthalmia. — If  it  be  not  for  some  specific 
eflect,  we  cannot  Imagine  why  copaiba  is  preferred  to  other 
remedies  as  a  cathartic  for  the  relief  of  this  symptom.  Does 
not  the  author  forget  himself  here  ?  Copaiba  may  be  a  good 
purgative,  but  by  no  means  comparable  to  many  more  popular 
ones.  M.  Desruelles  applies  leeches  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
eye-lids.  If  ulcers  appear  upon  the  cornea,  their  ciu-e  may  he 
effected  by  the  application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  in  substance. 
We  voidd  also  recommend  the  use  of  this  remedy  to  the  iimer 
surface  of  the  palebrse ;  and  where  the  eye  has  been  closed,  we 
have  also  applied  it  over  the  external  surface,  with  beneficial 
results.     As  a  local  application,  in  very  many  cases,  we  know 
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of  notbiog  superior  to  ihe  Iuimt  causlic  For  lauch  valuable 
information  od  this  subject,  we  can  refer  our  readers  to  the  very 
practicRl  work  of  Mr.  Higgiabottoiu. 

OrcAtte.— The  danger  apprehended  irom  the  puncture  of 
tbe  veins  of  the  scrotum,  by  leeches,  we  think  is  grouodleEs. 
We  have  opened  tliem  with  the  lancet,  and  have  never  found  jnuch 
difficult  in  stopping  the  flow  of  blood,  by  pledgets  of  lint,  and 
8  recumbent  positioa  of  the  patient.  At  the  worst,  they  may  be 
canteriEed  without  impeding  the  resolution  of  tbe  disease. 
With  the  use  of  baths  and  emollient  fomentations,  leeches  are 
applied,  with  an  interval  of  one  or  two  days,  until  the  testicle 
gives  no  pain  upon  pressure.  When  this  has  ceased,  and  there 
is  remaining  an  indolent  swelling  of  the  testicle  and  epididymis, 
tbe  continued  use  of  fomentations,  prepared  with  a  strong  solti- 
tioD  of  the  sub-carbonate  of  soda,  "  seldom  fails  of  success,— the 
cure  is  prompt  and  sure."  The  effects  of  this  application,  it 
would  appear,  are  such,  that  the  experience  the  author  has  had 
with  it,  induces  him  to  believe,  that  its  long-rondnued  use  might, 
in  the  case  of  orchitis  on  one  side  only,  produce  atrophy  of  the 
sound  testicle.  Fistulie  etuuing  upon  orchitis,  require  leeches, 
light  diet,  time,  and  patience. 

"  Should  the  treatment  we  have  indicated  for  the  cure  of  orchitis, 
both  acute  and  chronic,  be  generally  adopted,  the  namber  of  cases 
of  Borcocele  will  be  considerably  lessened  ;  the  necessity  of  extir- 
pating the  testicles,  an  operation  sometimes  rendered  necessary  by 
these  disorganizing  affections,  will  likewise  be  of  rare  occurrence. 

Vieert. — It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  here  what  has  already 
been  said  of  ulcers  ;  we  shall,  tbereforCi  only  notice  the  follow- 
ing observations  on  tfap  treatment  of  phagedenic  ulcers. 

"  When  the  bottom  is  grayish,  and  a  false  membrane  of  an  oi>- 
aeore  white  orslate  color  covers  the  interior  of  the  ulcer ;  when  the 
pas  which  exudes  has  a  disagreeable  smell,  and  is  of  a  grayish 
color;  when,  in  short,  the  ulceration  presents  the  aspect  of  ulcers 
complicated  with  hospital  gangrene ;  lotions  with  the  chloride  of 
oxide  of  sodium,  or  of  calcium  diluted,  must  be  frequently  used 
throughout  the  day ;  these  ulcers  must  be  dressed  with  linen  steeped 
in  the  solution  of  opium,  if  tbe  edges  be  swollen  and  painful,  or  in 
cUonde  of  sodium,  if  they  be  not.  We  never  employ  pledgets  of 
linl,becau«e  they  act  as  foreign  bodies." 

AdamtU.* — ^Althoagfa  io  Ae  preceding  part  of  this  review 

*  Babo,&omiilln,aflsnd. 
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We  have  givm  (be  author's  views  of  the  natore  and  chararter 
of  buboes,  still  it  may  not  be  uniinportaDt  to  give  the  indiotiotw 
for  their  treatDMnt,  as  we  find  tnem  concisely  repeated.  We 
feel  confident  that  )f  these  were  well  stored  in  the  memory  of  the 
physician,  he  would  be  saved  from  much  trouble  and  impa- 
tience. '  The  treatment,  as  to  every  other  case,  must  be  left  t* 
bis  judgment ;  we  only  present  that  which  the  estensive  oppor- 
tuuities  of  M.  Desruelies  has  enabled  him  to  demonstrate,  ac 
what,  under  all  circnmstances,  is  considered  tbe  most  eligible. 
The  confidence  to  be  placed  in  the  opinions  and  practice  of  the 
author,  can  only  be  appreciated  by  reason  and  individual  expe- 
rience. 

"  If  tbe  adeniles  be  primitive,  and  only  developed  within  a  few 
days,  or  if  they  be  tbe  reenhofa  alight  balanitis,  of  superficial  ulce- 
is  of  tbe  penis  in  robust  mea,  and  if  they  be  accompanied  with 


redness  of  Uie  akin,  and  but  slig^bt  swelling  of.  the  gauglioos,  they 
are  super-aponeurotic,  and  their  resolution  is  easDy  effected  by 
geoera!  and  local  bleedings,  the  applicalioa  of  vinegar  and  water. 


of  the  sol.  aub-carb.  sodffi,  or  of  pounded  ice.  But  if  they  be  c 
secutive,  and  of  more  than  eight  or  tea  days  standiug  ;  if  they  be 
accompanied  by  intense  bolanilis,  and  numoreus  deep  ulcers  ;  if  the 
sub-aponeurotic  ganfflions  be  in  a  state  of  great  irritation  ;  if,  in  short, 
the  pain  experienced  by  the  patient  be  ekquisilety  painful,  although 
the  skin  be  scarcely  altered  in  color,  these  adenitis  are  sub-aponeu- 
rotic  ;  their  seat  is  iu  the  deep  ganglions  of  the  groin  ;  an  abscess 
is  already  formed  ;  suppuration  must  ensue;  resolution  is  no  longer 
possible.  In  this  kind  of  adenitis,  local  bleedings  are  frequently 
employed  to  excess,  with  the  object  of  efiecting  their  resolution. 
T!.<;  first  applications  of  leeches  diminish  the  inHammaiion,  but  the 
pr.in  still  obstinately  continues,  and  its  seat  indicates  to  the  prac- 
tiliooer  the  situation  of  the  abscess.  It  must  be  opened  as  promptly 
as  possible,  by  making  a  puncture  with  a  lancet ;  from  the  opening 
there  exudes  on  abundance  of  pus  mixed  with  blood,  or  of  a  reddish 
color,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  which  indicate'  the  depth  and 
extent  of  tbe  abscess,  lite  dressings  consist  simply  in  frequently 
reiterated  emoiiient  fomentations." 

When  the  bubo  proves  indolent,  it  must  be  rubbed  willi  the 
tincture  of  iodine,  or  tbe  ointment  of  the  hydriodate  of  potash. 
In  case  the  adenitis  is  irritated  by  visceral  derangements  or  bad 
treatment,  and  the  edges  present  a  bard,  invened,  panful,  thick 
edge,  good  results  have  been  obtained  from  the  application  of 
fbnr  or  five  leeches  to  the  ulcerated  surface ;  but  if  tbe  inflam- 
mation continue,  narcotics  are  of  service  in  subduing  the  irrita- 
tion. If  from  this  a  slight  narcotism  be  ejfected,  it  is  a  good 
sign ;  the  progress  of  tbe  cure  is  daily  visible.    Emollient  and 
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wfaer  pooIUMS  keep  ap  the  taoiefiictioii  of  adenjtu,  and  nay 
be  advantageously  dispensed  with> 

Vegttatiom  on  Ike  Peni$. — When  "  large,  very  red,  and 
painM,  we  apply  to  tbeiD  a  few  leeches,  aad  repeat  this  loeal 
bleeding  until  the  vegetations  have  become  invisible."  It  the 
local  bleeding  be  omitted,  lotions,  emollient  .and  narcotic  f<^ 
inentations,  and  local  bathings,  allay  the  eicitement.  They 
are  made  to  dry  by  the  application  of  a  solution  of  opium 
aeveral  times  in  the  course  of  the  day.  To  accelerate  tlus  eflecti 
incisions  were  made  in  them  with  a  lancet  or  scissors. 

VegeMtoM  about  the  uma,  perineum,  and  tarottm. — The 
same  means  are  used  for  the  removal  of  these  as  tbe  preceding* 
Excision  and  cauterisation,  in  both,  are  more  hurtful  than 
luefuL  When,  however,  the  base  of  the  vegetation  is  large,  and 
does  not  readily  detach  itself  firom  the  part  on  which  it  is  fixed, 
its  separation  may  be  hastened  by  the  use  of  nitric  acid,  or  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  potash. 

'  Pmtulet,  copper-colored  iAotchen,  and  tpott  on  ihe  Ain.— 
"  Simple  bathings,  lotions,  with  a  decoction  of  narcotic  planta, 
aalphuroos  baths,  and  vapor  baths,  generally  suffice  to  remove 
these  symptoms,  when  the  internal  tceatment  has  altered  the 
morbid  modification.  We  have  frequently  remarked,  that'every 
thing  which  increases  tbe  action  of  tbe  skin  is  detrimental  to 
the  cure  T»f  these  symptoms." 

Tetteri. — Gastric  irritation  is  indicated  in  connexion  with 
these,  when  ihey  are  large  and  numerous,  and  form  thick  cnista. 
Beneficial  results  follow  from  the  application  of  leeches  to  the 
^gastrium,  and  to  such  parts  of  the  tetter  as  show  much  irrita- 
tion. After  the  gastric  irritation  is  removed,  and  if  the  patient 
if  not  costive,  nor  inclined  to  lethargy,  nor  his  skin  dry  and  hot, 
opium  may  be  advantageously  administered.  The  external 
remedies  are  merely  oily  fomentations,  if  the  crusts  are  thick  and 
hard;  emollients,  if  the  tetter  be  painful;  simple  lotions  and 
fomenurions,  if  the  teat  of  the  eruption- be  orither  hot,  nor 
tense,  nor  painful. 

laflammaiioM  and  ■  ukeraiions  of  the  veil  qf  the  palate, 
tmjigdala,  and  poiierior  coat  of  the  pharynx. — The  local  ap- 
plication of  leeches  is  recommended-  The  manner  of  thus  ap- 
plying them  has  been  frequently  noticed  in  medical  journals ;  it 
would  be  useless,  therefore,  to  introduce  the  author's  directions 
ID  this  analysis.  We  notice  nothing  peculiar  or' different  from 
tbe  ordinary  mode  of  treating  these  pEunful  and  often  very  seriomi 
•flections,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  following ;  "  Blis- 
ter! on  dis  aticba,  or  to  the  neck,  are  pernicious.  They  aM 
Wely  of  any  use  towards  the  concliiBion  of  the  disease.    Larga 
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poultices  applied  wano  entirely  aronnd  the  neck,  prodn«  yay 
happy  results." 

Phagedenic,  lerpiginota,  carcmomaious  tdem  of  ike  tipt, 
face,Umht,  wtiheariefofthecarHlageiandbonet  of  lie  parti. — 
These,  with  the*ulcenitianB  noticed  in  the  foregoing  paragnipb, 
are  almost  always  the  result  of  mereurial  abuses,  or  of  irrilatutg 
dressines,  and,  as  the  author  says,  particularly  of  the  employ- 
ment of  escharotic  substances.  Every  case  which  he  has  seen 
of  the  above  painful  affections,  is  said  to  have  followed  aAer 
several  mereurial  courses,  in  connexion,  at  the  same  time,  witb 
constant  irritation  of  the  gastric  passages,  and  the  use  of  a  sdma- 
lant  diet.  It  is  certain  that  almost  every  instance  met  with  is 
of  long  standing,  and  we  coincide  with  M.  Desnielles  in 
believing,  that  such  cases  are  almost  always  easning  upon  the 
repeated  and  mal-adnunistration  of  mercurials.  A  case  came 
lately  within  our  knowledge,  where  a  professional  man  has  a 
ruined  constitution,  and  even  the  certainty  of  an  early  deatb,  in 
return  for  a  simple  excoriation,  for  which  he  was  made  to  sub- 
mit to  a  course  of  salivation,  which  was  followed  by  a  second 
course,  for  the  relief  of  a  mercurial  cachexia,  produced  by  mal* 
practice  in  the  first  instance.  This  is  but  one  out  of  a  ihousaAd 
cases,  which  are  constantly  occurring,  to  the  disgrace  of  the 
medical  profession,  and  the  crimination  of  those  'individuals, 
who,  in  spite  of  accumulated  facts,  wiU  blindly  persist  in  the 
belief  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  giving  mwcory  in  every  case 
of  venereal  diseases.  Bat  ignorance  and  indolence,  we  know, 
will  continue  to  follow  in  the  beaten  track,  xhough  it  were  made 
tenfold  more  disgusting  than  it  now  is,  by  the  mutilations  and 
noisomeness  consequent  upon  such  practice. 
'  In  the  cases  now  under  notice,  our  author  observes,  that  the 
greatest  advantages  are  derived  from  the  "  treatineot  by  hunger.^' 
Sarsaparilla  ptisan,  refreshing  drinks,  milk  diet,  complete  tran- 
quilli^,  and  opium,  (when  there  is  no  visceral  irritations,)  are 
reqoisite  in  the  treatment.  The  inveteracy  of  the  symptoms  de> 
mands  the  utmost  patience  and  continued  care  of  the  medical 
attendant. 

"  He  must  vary  these  measures ;  observe  their  effects ;  suspend 
them ;  return  to  Ibeir  use ;  rCmovo  any  inconveoiences  which  may 
result  from  their  prolonged  use ;  return  at  times  to  the  simple  treat- 
ment ;  have  pajtence  to  wait ;  be  not  too  hasty  to  act ;  relieve  the 
dejected  spirits  of  the  patient ;  dissipate  his  fears ;  encourage  his 
hopes ;  and  manifest,  though  in  the  greatest  danger,  that  calmnew 
so  essential  to  inspire  with  courage  the  poor  Buoeier,  who  placea 
all  confidence  in  him.  By  following  these  precepts,  tka  cur«  i« 
despaired  of  Mily  when  the  disorgaotzeticHi  of  a  viscus  has  taken 
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fiwce,  or  is  about  to  do  m ;  oi  whence  patients  are  so  much  re. 
doced  by  intenial  afiectiona,  or  the  abuse  of  mercurials,  thtit  it  ii 
nokfflger  possible  to  treat  these  affections  by  the  proper  measurer, 
without  endaogeriog  the  existence  of  the  patienta.  In  such  cases, 
if  it  be  pmdent  to  let  them  travel,  recommend  to  them  s  change 
of  UT,  to  observe  the  hypenic  rules  which  suit  them,  and  to  nourish 
tbemnlTes  with  mi)lc  alone,  without  any  other  remedy. 

"h  is  always  difficult  to  obtain  the  curative  modiiication,  when 
theezteraal  afTections  have  made  rapid  progress  towards  disorgaaj- 
zaiioa.  Whole  years  must  be  devoted  to  that  object,  with  the  most 
coorageous  perseverance." 

Exottotu,  perioitotif,  and  caries, — These  two  are  cosudered 
as  the  common  efiects  of  the  misapplicauon  of  mercurial  reme- 
dies. True  exostosis,  says  the  author,  is  rarelj  met  with,  and  its 
cure  is  always  difficult  With  periostosis  it  is  Afferent ;  frequent 
local  bleedings  soon  remove  the  pain  and  swelling  of  the  limb. 

Vi'e  have  now  passed  under  review  every  form  of  venereal 
diseases,  and  in  the  summary  manner  in  which  we  have  en- 
deavored to  bring  the  subject  before  our  readers,  we  trogt 
enough  has  been  offered  for. their  perusal,  to  awaken  attentioo 
to  the  subject  It  now  remains  for  us  to  give,  in  conclusion, 
Ibe  documents  appended  to  the  volume  before  ns,  for  the  pnr- 
poseoTshowing  tbeeli^bilityof  theandphlogisticplan,  both  in 
111  peimanency  of  cure,  and  freedom  from  any  subsequent  evil 
efltKIs.  The  latter,  indeed,  requires  no  proof,  for  its  innocaoa»- 
neu  is  selAevident.  These  comparative  tables,  we  think,  will 
be  evincive  of  every  other  fact  necessary  for  the  formation  of  a 
JBtt  opinion  on  the  subject 

1st  The  official  report  from  the  British  Army  Medical  De- 
pttrtment,  has  long  been  before  the  medical  world,  and,  therefore, 
instead  of  unnecessarily  infringes  upon  our  limite  by  giving 
ibe  document  in  its  ori^al  form,  we  present  the  substance  .m 
it,  as  we  find  it,  ctmcisely  prepared  by  the  American  editor,  in 
his  preparatory  remarks.     We  turn  back,  therefore,  to  page  vi. 

"Id  the  official  report  of  Sir  James  M'Grigor  and  Mr.  W. 
Fnnklio,  it  is  stated,  that  the  average  period  required  for  the 
cure  of  primary  symptoms,  without  mercury,  where  buboes  did 
not  exist,  was  twenty-one  days,  and  vnth  mercury,  thirty.thne 
days. 

"That  the  average  period  for  the  cure  of  primary  symptoms, 
with  bubo,  was  foity-five  days  when  treated  without  mercuiy,  and 
My  days  when  treated  with  mercury. 

"  lut  the  average  period  of  cure  of  secondary  symptoms,  without 
mercury,  was  from  twenty  .five  to  forty.five  days,  and  with  mercury, 
fifty  days. 
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"  When  it  is  recollected  that  these  results  &re  derived  from  the 
observation  of  nearly  five  thousand  cases,  they  must  be  admiited  to 
stford  very  fair  means  of  comparisoD,  and  to  possess  a  high  degree 
of  Talue." 

From  the  same  report,  it  appears  that  in  those  cases  treated 
without  mercury,  secondary  symptoms  occurred  in  not  quite 
five  per  cent.,  whilst  in  those  who  had  undergone  a  mercurial 
course,  these  symptoms  followed  in  the  rate  of  nearly  two  per 
cent.  It  is  also  worthy  of  particnlar  notice,  that  "  of  nearly 
two  thousand  cases  reported  by  Sir  James  M'Grigor,  as  cared 
without  mercury,  every  man  was  fit  for  immediate  du^  on  dis- 
missal from  the  hospital ;  whilst  of  those  treated  with'  mercury, 
one  man  was  discharged  the  service  on  account  of  the  injury  his 
coDStitutioa  sustained  from  the  remedy;  ^d  another,  after 
treatment  of  secondary  symptoms  by  niercur3',  in  consequence 
of  that  complaint." 

From  the  military  hospitals  of  Val-de-Grace  and  Strasbourg, 
in  France,  and  WOrtiburg,  in  Germany ;  from  the  general  hos- 
pitals of  Hambui^  alid  in  Sweden,  and  the  naval  hospital  of 
Philadelphia,  the  comparative  results  are  presented  in  so  con- 
cise a  manner,  that  we  give  them  entire. 

'<  2d.  XBlttary  hotpiiii  of  the  Yal-de-Grace-^y  M.  Desnielles.— 
Of  1312  men  admitted  into  Val-de-Grace,  with  syphilitic  diseases, 
between  the  first  of  April,  1825,  and  31«  vtlaly,  1827,  )0S4were 
treated  for  primitive  aymptoma,  and  22S  for  consecutive  symptoms, 
chroniCand  niercurial,  aimple  and  complicated. 

"Of  the  1064  affected  with  primitive  aymptoms,  38C  were  treated 
with  mercury — mean  duration  of  treatment,  forty-seven  days.  Of 
theae  386, 189  were  put  upon  an  animal  and  stimulating  regimen — 
mean  duration  of  treatment,  fit^-one  days.  lt)7.were  put  upon  a 
vegetable  and  mild  (adoucissani)  diet — mean  duration  of  treatment, 
forty-two  days. 

"  The  698  others  were  treated  without  mercury — mean  duration 
of  treatment,  twenty-eight  days.  Of  these  698,  02  were  put  upon 
an  animal  and  stimulating  regimen — mean  durdtion  of  treatment, 
fifty  days.  636  were  put  upon  a  vegetable  and  mild  regimen — 
mean  duration  of  treatment,  twenty-five  days. 

"  Of  the  228  men  affected  with  consecutive  symptoms,  chronic 
or  mercurial,  75  were  treated  with  mercury — mean  duration  of 
treatment,  sisly.seven  days.  Of  these  75,  33  were  put  upon  an 
animal  and  stimulating  diet— >mean  duration  of  treatment,  eighty- 
two  days.  42  were  kept  upon  a  vegetable  and  mild  diet— mean 
duration  of  treatment,  fifty  .five  days. 

"  The  153  others  were  treated  without  mercury,  and  all  were 
kept  upon  a  vegetable  and  mild  diet — mean  duration  of  treatment, 
fot^-five  day*. 
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"Thus,  of  1312  pUtents,  461  wore  treated  by  mercury,  viz.  888 
ibr  primitive,  and  75  &r  eonseculivc  symptoms,  chronic  and  mer- 
curial. The  mean  duration  of  treatment  was  fifty  days.  861  were 
treated  without  mercury,  viz  698  for  primitive,  and  153  for  conse- 
cutive symptoms,  chronic  and  mercurial ;  and  the  mean  duration  of 
treatment  was  thirty.two  days.* 

"  M.  Devergie  has  treated  between  1819  and  July,  1826,  about 
B60  syphilitic  patients  without  an  atom  of  mercury  ;  not  having 
notes  however  of  all  of  them,  he  is  able  to  report  only  571  cases. 
Of  these,  208  were  treated  in  the  Military  Hospital  of  the  Val-de- 
Grace,  96  for  primary  afieclions,  and  118  for  secondary  affections. 
671  were  treated  in  private  practice,  275  for  primary  affections, 
and  88  for  secondary.f 

"  He  does  not  stale  the  length  of  time  required  for  the  cure,  or 
other  particulars. 

"  Military  Hotpilal  of  Sinsboarg. — There  were  treated  in  this 
liospilal  for  venereal  disease,  by  M.  Richond  des  Brus,  between  the 
1st  of  April,  1822,  and  the  16th  of  August,  1BS4,  2805  patients. 

"  Of  these,  1167  were  treated  with  mercury, — I16I  for  primary 
symptoms,  and  six  for  secondary  symptoms. 

"  1638  were  treated  without  mercury,  1443  for  primary,  and 
148  for  secondary  or  mercurial  affections. 

"  Of  1150  patients  admitted  into  the  hospital  between  the  1st  of 
April,  1822,  and  the  ist  of  March,  19S3,  325  were  affected  with 
gonorrhcEa  ;  the  remaining  835  were  treated  with  mercury. 

"  Of  the  1655  patients  received  into  the  hospital  between  the  Ist 
of  March,  823,  and  the  16th  of  August,  1824,  800  were  affected 
with  gonorrhoea. 

"  Of  the  1346  remaining,  342  were  treated  with  mercury,  so  that 
between  the  1st  of  April,  1823,  and  the  16th  of  August,  1824,  1167 
were  treated  with  mercury,  and  1604  without  mercury,  the  gonprr- 
bcEal  cases  being  deducted. 

"  When  M.  Richond  lef)  the  hospital,  82  patiepis  remained  under 
treatment,  57  of  whom  did  not  use  mercury,  the  remaining  25  were 
under  its  use. 

"  Of  the  947  soldiers  cured  without  mercury,  826  were  affected 
with  primitive  ulcers;  273  with  ulcers  and  buboes,  or  buboes  alone  ;' 
201  with  ulcers,  attended  with  phyroosiB,  paraphyrooaisj  and  tumors ; 
148  with  symptoms  of  confirmed  syphilis,  either  primitive  or 
secondary. 

"  Of  317  patients  treated  with  menniry,  subseqaent  to  the  month 
of  March,  18^3,  168  were  affected  with  primitive  ulcers ;  100  with 
ulcers  and  buboes,  or  buboes  alone  ;  !I3  with  ulcers  and  phymosiB, 
paraphymosis,  or  symptoms  of  confirmed  syphilis. 


*  HfeiaoiieB  de  M^decine,  Chirurgie  et  Pbamtacie  Hilitsires,  Tmu. 
XXV.  See  also,  Aniericau  Joumsl  of  the  Medical  Scieaoes,  Vol.  V.  p.  603. 

*  Annilesde  ta  M^decinePhysiDlogique,  Tom.  XVI.  n,  4S01. 
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"  Dm-aluM  of  Tnatmeta.—Of  iho  825  patients  affected  with  primi- 
tive ulcen,  mid  treated  mAotit  menury,  the  duration  of  treatment 
in  48  waa  from  6  to  10  daya. 
90  llto20 

45  31  to  30 

28  31  to  4() 

8  41  to  50 

4  51  to  60 

2  61  to80 

"  Of  the  188  patients  affected  with  pnmitive  ulcere,  and  treateil 
with  mereary,  (he  duration  of  treatment 

in  8  was  from  5  to    10  days. 
16  11  to    20 

30  21  to    SO 

53  31  lo    40 

45  41  to    50 

22  51  to    60 

15  61  lo    80 

8  81  to  120 

"  ITiua,  of  the  326  cured  without  merouiy,  only  42,  or  less  than 
eight  per  cent.,  were  under  traatment  more  than  thirty  daya; 
wSiat  of  188  treated  with  mercury,  137,  or  upwards  of  aeTedly-two 
per  cent.,  remained  in  the  hospital  over  this  period. 

"  Of  the  273  caaea  of  buboes  treated  without  mercury,  172  termi- 
nated in  resolution — 61  by  suppuration ;  in  the  remaining  20,  sup- 
puration was  established  when  the  patients  entered  the  hospital. 

"  Of  106  cases  of  buboes  treated  with  mercury,  54  temunated  by 
resolution — 46  by  suppuration  ;  in  the  remaining  six,  suppuration 
was  established  when  they  entered  the  hospital. 

"Thus  the  treatment  without  mercury  produced  resolution  in  a 
greater  number  of  buboes,  comparatively,  than  the  treatment  with 
mercury ;  and  moreover,  buboes  appeared  more  frequently  in  those 
who  were  treated  for  primitive  symptoms  hy.mercury,  than  in  those 
who  were  treated  without  mercury ;  thus,  of  208  patients  treated 
for  primitive  symptoms  by  mercury,  16,  or  nearly  seven  and  two- 
thirds  per  cent.,  were  atUcked  with  biihoes,  whilst  of  526  treats 
without  mercury,  86,  or  about  six  and  four-fifths  per  cent.,  exhibited 
engorgements  of  the  ganghons. 

"  Of  the  278  padents  affected  with  buboes,  treated  without  mer- 
cury,  the  duration  of  the  treatment 

in  24  was  from  5  to  10  days 
68  II  to    20 

66  21  to    SO 

50  31  to    40 

29  41  to    60 

19  61  to    60 

'13  61  to    80 

4  81  lo  120 
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"  Of  the  106  cues  of  buboes  treated  with  meicuiy,  the  duration 
ftf  treatment 

in  3  was  from, 5  to    10  days. 
7  Jlto    20 

19  31  to    30 

40  31  to    40 

SO  41  to    60 

10  61  to    80 

3  ei  to  125 

4  126  to  'iOO 

"  Thus,  nearly  sixty  per  cent,  of  those  treated  without  mercury 
were  cured  in  less  than  thirty  days,  whilst  of  those  treated  with 
mercuryi  only  about  twenty-saveD  per  cent,  were  cure<]  ia  that  lime. 

"  IMaptea. — Of  the  1142  cases  cured  with  mercury  by  M. 
Richond,  03  were  affected  with  secondary  symptoms,  about  five  and 
ahaif  per  cent. 

"  Of  these,  six  had  return  of  ulcers — one,  return  of  ulcers,  with 
ulcers  of  the  throat— one,  urethritis,  following  ulcers,  and  succeeded 
by  ulcers  and  warta-'Ktne,  return  of  ulcers  and  warts — seven,  warts 
foUowiag  ulcers — twelve,  return  of  buboes— fire,  buboes  following 
nloers — nine,  consecutive  affections  of  the  anus — three,  affections  M 
the  anus,  with  ulcers  of  the  ihroat — one,  ulcer  of  the  conjunctiva — 
eleven,  ulcers  of  the  bucco-pharyngeal  mucous  membrane~r-one, 
spots  on  the  skin— one,  pains  of  the  bones,  and  spots  on  the  skin — one, 
pustules  and  ulcers  of  the  throat — one,  extensive  squamous  erup> 
tion— one,  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  prostate,  &c> 

"  Of  the  047  patients  treated  without  mercury,  only  24  had 
secondary  affections,  or  two  and  a  half  per  cent. 

"  Of  these,  two  had  return  of  ulcer* — four,  consecjitive  warts— six, 
return  of  buboes — four,  secondary  buboes — five,  affections  of  the 
aous— two,  affections  of  the  mouth — one,  pustules,  callosities,  and 
excrescence  of  the  anus.* 

"4th.  M3ilary  Hotpitai  of  Wurlxboitrg. — Dr.Brilnninghausenwna 
among  the  first  in  Germany  who  attempted  to  induce  his  fellow 
practitioners  to  adopt  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  of  venereal 
diseases.  He  commenced  his  experiments  in  1810.  For  thirty, 
years  he  had  treated  syphilis  without  mercury  in  the  Military  Hos- 
pital of  Wurtzbourg,  and  in  a  very  extensive  private  practice,  and 
Dot  without  success.  Of  course  it  was  easy  for  him  to  compare  the 
results  of  the  old  and  new  modes  of  practice.  The  success  of  this 
last  was  so  great,  and  even  so  surprising,  says  Mr.  B.,  that  at  first, 
seeing  the  calm  and  steady  progress  ofthe  cares,  he  could  scarcely 
believe  bis  own  eyes,  and  frequently  charged  the  young  physicians 
who  accompanied  him,  to  pay  the  most  scrupulous  attention,  to  pre- 


•  De  la  Non-existence  du  Vims  Via^rien,  Sic.  Par  Richond  des  BniF, 
Vol.  II.  See,  also,  the  Review  of  tbie  work  m  the  American  Journal  nf 
the  Ke<hcal  Sciences,  Vol.  II. 
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veal  their  being  deceived,  end  tb&t  the  patients  should  not  use  mer< 
cury  in  secret.  The  success  became  aflerwRrda  so  camnxm,  and 
the  patieniB  were  so  strictly  watched,  that  all  luapicion  of  error 
vanished.* 

"In  his  trork,  entiUed  '  Veber  die  Iiuslseuche  und  ihr«  HeUung 
ohne  Gu«c4(Bilber,'  published  at  Wijrtzbourg  in  1820,  he  stales, 
that  he  treated  with  success,  in  the  Military  Hospital  at  W&nzbourg, 
(torn  May,  1819,  lo  February,  1630,  100  persons.  Of  whom,  83 
had  primary,  and  18  secondary  symptoms,  by  antiphlogistioa  alone. 
Without  any  mercury. 

"  Dr.  Besnard,  of  Munich,  Buriz  and  Becber,  of  Berlin,  Haber, 
^f  Sluttgard,  and  Wendt,  of  Copenhagen,  employ  the  autiphloaistic 
treatment,  and  have  published  their  experience,  which  is  highly 
favorable.  Wmdt  says,  1st,  that  in  tnaay  cases  the  venereal 
disease  may  be  completely  cured  without  mei«ury;  2d,  that  in 
debauchees,  and  persons  iu  whom  the  disease  is  compUcated'with 
acute  or  chronic  diseases,  die  antiphlogistic  treatmentis  preferable, 
and  is  sufficient  to  cure  the  patient  radically,  whijst  mercury  in  these 
cases  produces  serious  evils. f 

"6th.  General  Hotpitai  of  Hamburgh. — Dr.  Frieke,  of  Hamburgh, 
has  been  equally  success^!  with  tiie  treatment  of  Tenereol  disease 
without  mercury.  Between  July,  1835,  and  Jspuory,  ISVI,  be 
treated  402  patients.  Of  these,  101  were  males,  and  301  females. 
308  wore  aflected  with  primary  affections,  &4  with  secondary,  and 
40  with  primary  and  secondary  afiections  conjoined. 

"  Of  the  308  patients  affected  wiih  primary  symptoms,  the  dur«> 
ration  of  treatment 

in  3S?  was  from  10  to   60  days. 

60  61  to  110 

11  131  to  181 

"  Of  the  S4  patients  affected  with  conslitnlion&l  symptoms,  the 

duration  of  treatment 

in  37  was  from  10  to  40  days. 
24  41  lo  90 

3  3  to    6  months. 

"  Of  the  40  patients  affected  with  primary  and  secondary  eymp. 
famw  conjoined,  the  duration  of  treatment 

in  12  was  from  11  to  40  davs. 
6  41  to  60 

II  61  to  90 

11  3  to    6  monUis.^ 

"  The  average  period  daring  which  these  patients  were  under 
treatment,  was  fifty  dkya,  whitsl  formerly,  under  the  mercuriat 
treatment,  they  remained  twice  that  period.} 

*  La  giinique.  Hay  SI  st,  1 830. 

f  Annales  de  la  Medicine  PhyEioIogique,  Oct.  'ISt9. 

JGraefe  und  Walther'e  Joumil. 
Hecker's  Litterarische  Anoalen.  fur  183T,    See,  alsD,  La  ClisiqBe, 
Tom.  IV.  Ho. ». 
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"  Dr.  Fricke,  who  has  had  the  advantage  of  retuning  under  hja 
obBervatien  (he  patients  treated  by  him,  has  not  yet  observed  any 
Mcondary  symptoms.* 

"8th.  In  the  hotpUals  of  Sweden,  between  the  yeare  1822  and 
1837,  a  period  of  five  years,  16,985  patients  were  treated  fer  vene- 
real  disease. 

"Of  these,  6148  have  been  treated  by  strict  diet,  6017  of  whom 
were  cured,  and  132  left  the  hospital  without  being  cured.  Secondary 
syroploms  occurred  in  seven  and  a  half  per  cent. 

"  7717  were  treated  with  mercury,  of  whom  7636  were  citred, 
and  81  left  the  hospital  without  being  oared.  Secondary  symptMiu 
occurred  in  14  per  cent. 

"  768  were  treated  by  fumigations,  with  cinnabar  ;  of  whom  718 
were  cured,  and  43  loft  the  hospital  not  cured.  Secondary  symp- 
toms occurred  in  twenty-two  per  cent, 

"  1090  were  troated  by  local  means,  of  whom  1055  were  cured, 
and  35  left  the  hospital  not  cured.  Relapses  occurred  in  seven 
per  cent. 

"7th.  Naoal  Horpiud  at  PkUaddjAia. — Dr.  Thomas  Harris 
treated,  without  mercury,  in  the  Naval  Hospital  at  Philadelphia,  111 
patients,  only  two  of  whom  were  affected  with  secondary  symptoms, 
and  thosa  were  cured  without  mercury.  He  has,  besides,  treated 
in  private  practice,  63  cases,  in  whom  (here  did  not  occUr,  (o  his 
knoidedge,  a  single  inttance  of  constilutiiwal  affection. 

"He  also  treated  successfully,  without  mercury,  S3  cases  of 
secondary  symptoms,  occurring  in  individuals  who  had  been  treated 
for  their  primary  symptoms,  by  other  practitioners,  with  mercury. 

"  Whilst,  of -57  cases  treated  with  mercury  by  Dr.  Harris,  on 
board  ibe  United  States'  frigate  Macedonian,  six  were  affected  with 
aeccmdary  symptoms,  while  under  the  influence  of  salivation  for 
the  primary  sores,  and  others  were  afterwards  attached  with  consti- 
tutiona]  symptoms  ;  the  exact  number  is  not,  however,  known,  as  Dr, 
Harris  1^  the  ship. "J 

We  feel  a  gratification  in  being  enabled  to  lay  these  facts 
before  the  profeiflioo,  and  particularly  (hoEc  memfaen  of  it  wha 
may  not  have  at)  opportunity  of  perusing  the  work  ;  and  to  the 
indnstry  of  the  able  aad  iaJMHlsisiii  editor  of  the  American 
Jonmal  of  the  Medical  Science*,  we  feel  indebted  for  the  many 
additions  omde  to  the  original  volume,  the  present  edition  of 
^ich  is  alio  enhanced  in  value,  by  containing  the  treatise  of 
Mr.  Gnthrie,  which  first  appeared  in  1817.    As  it  has  never 


*  Giaefe  and  Wslther's  JournaL 

f  Annalst  de  la  Mycins  Phjsiologique,  ind  the  American  Joomal  of 
tbe  Medical  Sciences,  Vol.  III.  p.  S3I. 
t  See  Dr.  Harris's  interesting  paper  in  the  N.  A.  Medical  sad  Surgical 
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before,  we  believe,  been  republished  in  this  country.  Dr.  Hays 
has  done  well  io  incorporating  it  with  ihe  work  of  M.  Desroelles. 
We  recommend  the  work  to  the  attention  of  physicians,  for 
the  whole  subject  is  worthy  of  their  consideration,  as  the  ques- 
tion to  be  resolved,  i»,  whether  it  he  better  to  sabmit  their 
patients  to  an  acknowledged  evil,  because  it  is  erroneously 
thought  to  be  a  necessary  one ;  whether  the  trust  confided  in 
'  dieir  professional  skill  shall  be  repaid  by  a  perverse  heedlessness 
to  facts  and  rational  deductions,  and  a  consequent  violation  of 
their  solemn  obligation,  that  they  "  will  do  every  thing  in  their 
power  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick  committed  to  their  charge  ;" 
whether  the  prospective  of  life  shall  in  so  many  instances  be 
made  a  gloomy  and  hideous  sarrifice  to  a  love  of  ease,  and  want 
of  discrimination  ;  or,  whether  they  will  give  an  impartial  con- 
sideration to  those  improvements  which  experiment  and  practice 
have  evinced  aa  incomparably  useful  inmelioVating  the  condiUon 
of  the  sick,  and  restoring  the  erring  and  unfortunate  to  society, 
without  those  startling  marks  of  destroyed  health,  and  lost  self- 
respect,  which  have  heretofore  cast  an  almost  indelible  stigma 
of  inefficiency  upon  an  art  whose  supremacy  should  be  un- 
suspected. G. 


Art.  IV.  Rediereket  tur  let  propriitis  Chimiques  et  Medkalet 
de  la  Racine  de  Kakiaga ;  par  M.  M.  Francois,  D.  . 
M.,  Caventou  et  Pelletier,  phaimaciens,  metobres  de 
I' Academic  Royale  de  Medecine.  Memoire  lu  a  1' Academic 
Royale  des  Sciences  (institut)  le27  Decemhre  1829.  (Ez- 
trait  du  Journal  general  de  Medecine,  May  1830.)  Paris, 
de  rimprimera  de  Crepelet,  Rue  de  Vaugivand,  No.  9. 
1830. 

Re»eartkea  on  the  Chetmcil  and  Medical  propertUi  <^  the  Kakmta 
Root.  By  MessTB.  PaAncois,  Doctor  of  Heaicine,  Cavchtdv  and 
Pbi.lktier,  phaTmaciens,  memberH  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sdencw. 
A  Memoii'  read  at  Ihe  Royal  Academy  of  Sciencea,  [Inetitute,]  the  97th 
December.  1839.  [Extracted  from  the  JournaJ  General  de  Medecine, 
May,  IS30.)    Translated  by  John  Baxter,  M.  D.,  New-York. 

This  little  pamphlet,  (if  the  article  fulfils  the  expecutions  it 
induces  us  to  raise  of  it,)  will  be  no  trifling  help  to  medicine. 
Dropsy  is  a  disease  which  has  refused  to  yield  to  the  materia 
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nedica,  eveo  when  nt>  orgaiuc  disease  ba«  presented  as  one  of 
ibe  preceding  circnmstaDces  concurriug  to  it  We  are  here 
presenteti  wi&  a  medicine  of  powerful  influence  in  removing  it, 
in  the  root  of  the  kahin^a,  or  cainana,  a  vegetable  of  South 
America.     We  will  give^wbat  is  made  linown  of  the  medicine. 

Tbis  plant,  the  kt^io^a,  (chiococca  racemosa,  or  aogDifuga,) 
13  said  to  have  been  long  known  as  a  diuretic  to  the  natives, 
and  used  by  them  in  dropsies.  It  derives  its  name  from  being 
employed  for  the  bite  of  a  serpent,  called  cainana.  In  Braral, 
at  Rio  Janeiro,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Saint  Francisco  river, 
it  is  used  against  intennittents,  pica,  amenorrhoea,  dyspepsia, 
and  dropsy.  According  to  Dr.  Clemen^on,  who  has  penetra- 
ted into  the  interior,  it  is  known  there  by  the  name  of  rais  frela, 
or  black  root.  It  grows  in  dry  uncoltivated  spots,  at  a  distance 
from  the  thickly  inhabited  parts.  It  is  said  to  be  tonic  and 
bitter ;  the  bark  of  the  root  is  the  part  used  in  maceration,  and 
decoction,  and  separates  readily  from  the  rest  of  the  root,  which 
is  a  while,  insipid  substance.  Tbe  bark  is  hard  and  brittle, 
about  a  line  in  tluckness.  According  to  M.  Ricbaud,  who 
gives  a.  description  of  the  plant,  in  the  Joomal  de  Chimie 
Medicate  for  1826,  vol.  2,  it  is  a  shrub,  of  from  five  to  six  feet 
high,  tltoagh  sometimes  growing  to  diirly  feet,  of  the  class 
pentandria,  order  digynia.  Tbe  branches  are  slender,  the 
leaves  opposed,  cliptical  and  acuminated,  of  a  clear  green 
color.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  pedunculoos,  and  straight ;  the 
calyx  globulous  and  adhering.  The  fruit  is  a  small,  very  wlnte 
berry- 
By  chemical  researches  on  tbe  root,  by  maceration  in  alco- 
hol, filtrating,  evaporating,  and  re-dissolving  in  water  and 
ether,  and  testing  with  acetate  of  lead,  a  greasy  green  matter  was 
obt^ned,  in  which  the  whole  active  qnalities  were  supposed  to 
reside ;  a  granalar,  insipid  substance  was  ako  obtained,  of  the 
color  of  Spanish  tobacco,  soluble  in  alcohol.  No  means  could 
obtain  crystals  from  the  green  matter,  except  of  aceute  of  lime. 
Tbe  bitter  principle  was  finally  crystallised,  which,  with  three 
others,  constitnted  tbe  substances  separated,  vis.,  the  green 
greasy  matter,  a  yellow  coloring  matter,  and  a  colored  viscous 
rabslance. 

Tbe  bitter  principle  is  that  in  which  tbe  active  properties 
appear  to  reside.  Its  crystalUaation  was  .obtained,  by  boiling 
ucobol,  and  animal  carbon,  filtrating  and  evaporating.  The 
crystals  are  slender,  needle-shaped,  and  arranged  like  tbe  mu- 
riate (rf  morphine.  There  is  no  sensible  odor  attached  to  it 
Tbe  toite,  at  first  small,  is  soon  developed.  It  is  not  changed 
at  the  beat  of  boiling  wal«r.    In  a  glass  tnbe,  by  tbe  heat  of 
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a  spirit  lamp,  it  is  decomposed.  It  is  scarcely  solable  io  water, 
reqairiog  more  than  six  hundred  times  its  weigbt.  It  is  very 
little'  soluble  Id  eUier,  but  alcohol  is  its  proper  solvent,  and 
best  so  when  hot,  and  crystallising  by  cooling.  It  reddens  the 
ps^ier  of  toumesol,  the  same  as  acids  ;  it  is  dissolved,  and  acted 
upon  by  other  acids.  Acetic  acid,  at  ordinary  temperature, 
dissolves  it ;  healed,  decomposes  it,  and  forms  a  gvlatinoas 
matter.     As  it  has  the  properties  of  an  add,  in  reddening  the 

{ii^>er  of  toumesol,  we  should  expect  it  to  unite  with  the  alka* 
iesi  which  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  volatile  alkali,  potash, 
and  bfliytes.  Saturated  with  lime,  the  solntion  is  transparent ; 
super-saturated,  it  becomes  opake,  but  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 
This  offers  a  raeans  of  separating  it,  from  its  solution  in  water, 
by  [Hecipitating  with  excess  of  lime,  until  the  bitterness  disap- 
|Mara  ;  collect  the  precipitate,  and  decompose  with  oxalic  acid 
and  boiling  alcohol.  There  is  another  mode,  to  add  the  hydro- 
chloric or  acetic  acid  by  drops  to  an  aqueous  decoction,  which 
deposiu  the  kahio^ic  acid  slowly,  but  it  is  colored,  and  a  qnao- 
Ij^  remains  behind,  and  is  iosL 

In  the  employment  of  this  root,  for  the  treatment  of  diseases, 
it  was  given  io  powder,  in  extract  and  decoction.  Thir^-two 
cases  are  ^ven,  io  which  it  has  been  used,  with  various  success, 
and  for  various  purposes.  Four  of  the  five  first  cases  go  to 
show  the  purgative  and  diuretic  effects  of  the  medicine  ;  in  the 
other,  although  forty  grains  were  given,  no  effect  was  pro- 
duced. Twelve  grains  of  the  extract,  io  the  fiAh  case,  pro- 
duced pur^g,  as  well  as  diuretic  effects.  In  the  first,  second, 
and  third  cases,  thirty  grains  of  the  powder  produced  purging. 
All  the  purging  was  obtained  without  colic  pains.. 
.  Amuarca. — Ten  cases  are  given  of  anasarca,  treated  by  the 
root  of  kahin^a,  all  of  which  n'ere  cured  but  three ;  of  these, 
two  were  aUeoded-  with  disease  of  the  heart ;  the  ether  died, 
after  taking  a  drastic  powder,  from  a  quack,  which  produced 
snper-purgation.  The  twelfth  is  another  case,  in  which  th«e 
also  existed  an  affection  of  the  heart  We  ^ve  a  summary  of 
thii  case.  Madame  Giraad,  mantua-maker,  fitr^-four  years 
old,  and  well  formed,  was  leuco- phlegmatic  for  five  years.  She 
was  cured,  by  means  of  scarifications,  but  became  subject  to 
violent  palpitations.  Her  menses  have  ceased  for  three  months, 
unce  which,  infiltration  has  commenced.  Febrile  action  and 
moisture  at  lugbt.  Bowels  habitually  costive;  urine  small, 
tometiineB  clear,  Bometiraes  Mck.  The  patient  was-  Med  gene- 
rally and  locally.  ISlti  February.  A  drachm  of  the  powder  of 
the  bark  was  given  in  two  doses,  in  half  a  glass  of  wiiite  wine, 
wiiboQt  prodtKung  any  effiect.    fiOlh.  Sane  qaanti^  in  oin 
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ijatp,  ud  no  effect  dnriDg  the  day,  but  at  night  there  wu  an 
atrandance  of  urinary  discharge,  followed  by  diminntioii  of 
(welling.  The  22d,  two  drachms  of  the  powder  in  two  doses, 
infhsed  in  water,  produced  two  stools,  abundance  of  nrine,  with 
further  diminution  of  the  swelling,  but  the  palpitations  conii' 
nned.  The  11th  of  March,  being  sent  for  again,  found  her  in 
the  same  slate.  The  same  medicine  produced  similar  favorable 
molts;  but  the  patient  becoming  disgusted  with  it,  refused  to 
take  it,  and  the  swelling  returned,  with  pain  io  the  loins,  and 
lencorrhaa;  two  drachms  of  the  powder  operated  on  the 
bowels,  and  also  firodnced  a  great  flow  of  urine.  The  menses 
a[^ared  next  day,  the  swelling  of  the  limbs  subsided  rapidly, 
and,  in  a  few  days,  became  of  their  natural  size.  The  S7th 
Angost,  Madame  G.  came  to  consult  advice,  with  regard  to  the 
disease  of  her  heart,  but  the  anasarca  had  ceased. 

Tfaineen  cases  are  also  given  of  its  use  in  ascites,  some  of 
which  were  complicated  with  anasarca  and  other  diseases.  The 
three  first  were  not  continued  to  the  end.  Four  died,  and  the 
rest  were  eith^  completely  cured,  or  much  ameliorate. 

Four  more  cases  are  given  of  hydrolhorax,  two  of  wtucb 
were  not  fully  observed,  and  the  other  two  were  cured. 

Two  other  cases  are  appended,  treated  by  M.  Bally,  in  Which 
great  b«iefit  was  derived  from  the  exhibition  of  this  root ;  the 
urinaty  discharge  was  greatly  increased,  with  diminnUon  of  the 
hydropic  swelling.  In  one  of  these  cases,  vomiting  was  exci- 
ted, by  almost  every  exhibition  of  the  medicine. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  observations  made,  upon  the 
eihihitiim  of  this  medicine,  by  (he  aothor  of  the  pamphlet. 

"  From  the  preceding  cases,  it  is  eslabtished,  that  the  bark  of 
(be  root  of  the  kahin^a,  given  in  powder,  has  very  variabto  resuhs  : 
Ibe  aqueous  extrai.'t,  oo  llic  contrary,  poBsessing  all  the  quditiea  of 
Ike  bark,  and  deprived  of  that  which  is  useless,  acts  well,  and  con- 
•tanlly,  in  the  dose  of  twelve,  sixteen,  or  twenty  groins  ;  thp  action 
of  this  medicine  is  long  to.be  perceived ;  it  is  necessary  to  continue 
it  ia  use  a  long  while.  There  ia  often  an  advantage  in  giving  a 
coacussioD,  by  a  single  quantity,  rather  strong,  prolonging  this 
effect,  by  prescribing  it  afterwards  in  parts,  three  or  four  times  in 
twenty-four  hours.  It  i^  very  commodious  to  administer,  since  we 
can,  without  diminishing  its  efficacy,  eat  a  short  time  afler  having 
taken  it.  Given  in  injection,  its  purgative  virtue  is,  perhaps,  mora 
energetic.  (See  case  No.  9.)  As  to  tiie  effects  of  the  kahin^ic 
acid,  they  are  more  evident  in  asmallerdose.  When  itispropoMd 
to  exhibit  the  kahin^ic  acid  to  some  one,  to  whom  has  been  pre- 
Tiaavty  administered  soma  violent  medicine,  whether  a  bydragogue, 
celchK«m,  or  any  other,  it  ia  best  to  let  the  patient  rest  for  aome 
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dayi,  in  order  to  relieve  (he  organs  of  the  action  of  a  sUaudajit  bo 
energetic  ;  otherwise,  tbe  kahin^a  will  produce  no  effect. 

"  It  is  impossible  lo  contest  the  diuretic  and  purgative  properties 
of  the  bark  of  the  kahin^a  ;  for  there  ia  not  a  single  patient,  in 
whom  this  result  has  not  been  obtained,  more  or  lese  diaiinct.  llie 
variations  observed  in  the  urinary  or  alvine  evai^ualions,  seem  lo 
depend  upon  the  organ  to  which  the  medicine  gives  the  preference 
in  its  whole  action ;  if  it  operates  with  activity  upon  the  intestinal 
lube,  the  diuretic  properties  were  scarcely  perceptible,  and  tbe 
purgative  effect  took  place 'in  a  remarkable  manner.  Contrary 
effects  were  manifested,  when  the  urinary  apparatus  received  prin* 
cipally  tbe  influence  of  the  remedy.  We  have  several  times  seen 
this  alteration  of  action  in  th^  same  person.     When  the  two  pro- 

Eeities  are  developed,  the  diuresis  does  not  come  on,  until  several 
ours  after  tbe  cessation  of  the  effect  on  the  inteslinee.  (See  case 
three,  twenty>fivc,  and  ihirty.one.)  But  it  is  remarkable,  that  in 
almost  all  tbe  cases,  the  urine  has  been  modified  in  its  qualities ; 
from  being  rare,  red  and  muddy,  acrid  and  fetid,  it  has  returned  to 
its  natural  state  promptly,  and  been  evacuated  in  abundance,  and 
with  facility.  We  may  observe  that,  with  mme  individuals,  there 
occurred  uneasiness,  nausea,  even  colic.  These  effects  can  only 
be  attributed  to  an  actual  irritability  peculiar  to  the  patient ;  for 
there  have  been  some,  who  experienced  these  symptoms  af\er  a 
light  ■dose,  and  those  who  did  not  perceive  them,  after  a  much 
airoocer  dose.    (See  case  seven.) 

"  To  cure  dropsy,  is  a  problem  very  dilficult  to  resolve.  In  fact, 
in  the  greatest  number  of  cases,  it  succeeds  to  other  very  heavy 
diseases ;  the  diagnostic  of  these  affections,  difficult  to  establish, 
is,  however,  very  necessary,  in  order  to  bo  able  to  arrive  at  (ho 
cause,  and  to  know  to  what  kind  of  lesion  the  dropsy  is  owing, 
^us,  (o  delay  the  progress  of  the  disease^  to  diminish  its  intensity, 
to  lessen  the  sufferings,  sometimes  to  suspend  the  action  of  the 
causes  ;  finally,  to  gain  time,  and  render  existence  supportable, 
this  is,  in  most  cases,  all  that  ibe  power  of  the  art  can  effect. 

"  We  do  not  pretend,  as  we  have  said,  to  propose  a  specific 
against  this  disease,  but  we  give  tbe  kabiaca  as  a  good  means,  pre- 
ferable to  all  those  yet  known,;  not  that  it  will  be  more  energetic 
than  colchicum,  a(]uills,  nitre,  digitalis,  sirup  of  nerpruu,  and  all 
the  drastics  ;  no  ;  but  it  has  not  the  heavy  inconveniences,  and  ful- 
fils the  same  indication.  Further,  the  principal  object  of  this  me- 
moir has  been,  to  establish  the  medical  and  chemical  properties  of 
a  substance,  which,  acting  like  the  other  purgatives  and  diuretic!<, 
is  deprived  of  that  which  is  hurtful  in  them." 

[Tbe  first  notice  of  this  ar^cle  was  published  in  tbe  New- 
Tork  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  for 'April,  1829;  written 
by  that  learned  naturalist,  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Hitchill,  to  whom 
specimens  of  the  root  had  l>een  sent  from  Braiil.] 
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Art.  V.  The  Dytpeplie't  Monitor ;  or,  the  nature,  caaiet, 
and  cure  of  the  diseaies  called  Dyspepsia.  Indigestion,  lAver 
Complaint,  Hypochondriasis,  melancholy,  ifc,  By  S.  W. 
Ateev,  H.  D.  New-Tork:  Elam  Bliss,  111  Broadway. 
1830.    pp.  152.  12mo. 

Proportionate  to  the  deviations  from  tbe  more  sin:4>le 
modeti  of  life,  has  ever  been  ihe  required  increase  of  attentioa 
lo  our  habils.  Refinement  in  social  life  has  been  said  to  be 
an  accumulation  of  evils,  and  among  these,  no  one  presents 
a  stronger  contrast  to  the  primitive  condition  of  mankind, 
than  tbe  necessity  for  the  preservation  of  health,  which  has 
grown  out  of  this  progress  of  civilization.  The  much  vaunted 
"  march  of  iniellecl,"  and  the  grosser  march  of  gastronomy, 
have  kept  an  even  pace ;  and  we:  <u%  told,  that  romances  and 
dyspepsia  are,  in  some  measure,  the  consequences  of  the  luxu-  . 
rious  and  licentious  ascendency  of  each.  Whatever  truth  there 
may  be  in  this,  it  is  indeed  an  age  of  novelties ;  of  these  the 
passion  for  dyspepsia  is  paramount.  Relief  for  gastric  enormi- 
ties, and  periKtidUc  inactivities,  is  now  dispensed  from  under  the 
sign  of  Coke's  head,  and  the  high  priest  of  indigestion  issues 
bit  oracular  charlatanry  from  amidst  accumulated  volumes  of 
law  and  state  siatntes.  Buchan,  too,  has  been  routed  from  tin 
nursery  library,  by  guides  for  the  dyspeptic  ;  and  treatises  on 
diet  and  regimen  have  become  as  necessary  for  tbe  little  ar- 
rangements of  domestic  life,  as  a  child's  nurse  or  caudle-cup. 
Revolutions  are  rife  in  the  medical,  as  in  the  political  world ; 
the  days  of  Scriblerus  have  almost  returned  upon  us, — ancient 
things  are  becoming  new,  and  the  clinlas  in  dieting  is  only 
wanting  in  the  recommendation  of  a  nine  month's  confinement 
to  goat's  milk  and  honey,  for  tbe  generation  of  children  of  wit, 
;ind  the  Lacedemonian  black-broth  for  their  aAer  nourishment. 

Popular  works  on  dyspepsia  and  iliet  have  be«i  so  frequently 
issued  from  the  press,  and  so  much  has  been  written  and  said 
OD  the  subject,  that  one  would  suppose  man's  besetting  sin  to 
be,  tbe  commission  of  abdominal  improprieties,  and  that  the 
labors  of  the  medical  enthusiast  were  specially  to  lie  directed 
against  tbe  heresy  of  gastro-enteritic  distentions.  The  whole 
■ubjeci  of  these  labors,  in  our  opinion,  has  become  too  trite, 
and  the  continued  theme  of  these  cibarious  monographs  is  too 
antiquated  lo  afford  much  interest  to  the  profession.  We  are 
told,  however,  that  they  are  only  intended  for  the  general  reader, 
and  hence,  as  they  become  a  profitable  species  of  authorship, 
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they  are  as  prolifically  offered  to  the  commimity.  To  a  cef' 
tain  class  they  possess  much  allurement ;  the  hypochoDdriac, 
the  timid,  the  habitual  complainer,  will  seize  upon  them  with 
tividiQ',  and,  notwithstanding  the  refectory  style  in  which  many 
of  ihem  are  written,  they  will  be  perused  with  an  inexplicable 
gratification, — a  pleasure,  indescribably  connected  with  suf- 
fering. 

From  the  acknowledged  character  of  the  work  before  us,  we 
should  not  have  noticed  it,  otherwise  than  in  our  bibliographi- 
cal record,  and,  perhaps,  the  author  would  have  preferred  such 
a  determination.  There  are,  however,  doctrines  Inculcated  io 
it,  which  we  have  thought  proper  to  notice ;  and,  tiesides,  it 
affords  us  an  early  opportunity  to  enter  our  protest  against 
popular  treatises  on  diseases,  written  by  medical  men  of  cha- 
racter, believing,  as  we  do,  that  they  are  productive  of  incal- 
culable mischief,  and  are  a  fruitful  source  of  many  applications 
for  the  relief  of  sufferings,  solely  dependent  upon  the  superficial 
-  information  thus  gained.  Eiperience  has  taught  us,  that  It  is 
not  treating  the  subject  too  seriously,  to  ask,  whether  itjs  not 
trifling  with  infirmities, — whether  it  is  not  'making  human 
misery  subservient  to  sordid  interest,  thus  to  pander  to  minds 
diseased  with  an  absolute  passion  for  imaginary  evils,  and  to 
render  more  painfully  acute  the  morbid  sensibilities  of  those 
who  are  the  real  subjects  of  dif^ordered  digestion  ?  Such  are 
the  almost  invariable  results  of  these  popular  works ;  ihey  are 
the  effects,  which  no  one  can  have  omitted  to  observe,  who  has 
been  in  the  least  degree  familiar  with  this  class  of  patients,  for 
they  have  a  peculiar  facility  of  appropriating  to  themselves  the 
most  varied  symptoms  of  the  most  incompatible  diseases.  We 
would  inquire,  too,  whether  it  is  no.t  practising  upon  the  good 
feelings  and  credulity  of  such  readers,  solemnly  to  assert,  that 
all  this  is  done  with  the  "  hope  of  lessening  the  sum  of  humna 
suffering  ?"  We  are  sceptics  in  this  philanthropy ; — we  are 
wearied  with  this  ofl-repeated  cant, — and  when  we  see  it  prac- 
tised by  writers  for  whom  we  have  otherwise  a  high  respect,  we 
blush  for  the  boasted  "  dignity  of  human  nature."  This  text 
may  be  repeated  again  and  again,  but  it  will  be  as  repeatedly 
doubted  by  every  reader  of  common  sense. 

It  would  be  a  notable  evidence  of  inexperience,  to  deny  the 
existence  of  such  a  disease  as  dyspepsia ;  bnt  when  it  has  been 
made  to  assume  so  many  formi, — become  a  pretext  for  so  many 
idle  complaints, — has  given  an  importance  to  so  many  trifles, 
and  been  the  ready  motive  for  so  much  deception,  we  have'  not 
been  astonished  to  hear  its  existence  doubled,  even  by  physi- 
cians.    For  ourselves,  we  do  believe,  that  a  large  proportioti 
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of  the  cases  met  with,  are,  in  reality,  either  imaginary  ones,  or 
iBcomprebensible  affectationa  of  what  is  considered  an  evidence 
of  TasbioD  and  refined  ease.  Repeated  observation  has  con- 
firioed  us  in  this  opinion. 

The  strong  sympathy  existing  between  the  brain  and  sto- 
mach, and  consecutively  implicating  the  other  chytopoetic 
viscera,  causes  these  organs  reciprocally  to  act  upon  each  other, 
in  ftiKied  as  in  real  disease ;  and  when  the  puling  complaints 
of  the  efieminate  are  met  with  at  every  step,  and  repeated  witli 
elaborate  accuracy,  it  is  not  surprising,  that  the  slightest  sen- 
sadoq  of  uneasiness,  of  which  the  stomach  is  so  extremely 
susceptible,  should  be  placed  to  the  account  of  this  proteait 
disease.  There  is,  too,  a  morbid  mental  sensitiveness  created 
by  the  constant  attention  to  ibis  one  organ,  which  heightens 
the  most  trifling  derangement  into  a  source  of  serious  alarm ; 
and,  as  the  indolent,  sensitive  man,  will  always  find  some  object 
of  complaint,  there  is,  with  this  inveteracy  of  feeling,  no  point 
upon  which  be  can  so  easily  suspend  it,  as  that  which  the  world 
and  the  profession  are  continually  obtruding  upon  his  attenlion. 
Now,  all  these  circumstances  acting  upon  an  imagination  in- 
nately predisposed  to  become  highly  wrought,  and  connected 
with,  perhaps,  a  natural  timidity  of  character,  and  an  absence 
of  continned  and  healtlifu)  occupation,  do  not  fail  to  produce 
many  pitiable  victims  to  the  spells  of  a  fancy  darkened  with  an 
unconquerable  and  ever-present  apprehension  of  sickness  and 
death. 

Human  nature  is  a  singular  concentrauon  of  obliquities ;  and 
strange  as  it  is,  yet  there  are  those  who  aSect  disease,  not  for 
the  appreciable  gain  of  any  substaolial  object,  but  from  a  pe- 
coliar  love  of  condolence, — a  luxury  in  the  excitement  of  pity. 
Such  arc,  indeed,  beggars  for  sympathy, — mere  paupers  upon 
the  good  feelings  of  all  with  whom  they  come  in  contact. 
Every  physician  can  number  one  among  his  patients ;  and, 
where  such  a  case  is  associated  with  ignorance,  or  weakness  of 
inullect,  it  can  be  readily  pardoned.  But  there  is  another  class, 
who,  with  the  same  artificial  show  of  disease,  do  not  labor  under 
similar  natural  disadvantages.  The  hypochondriac  is  truly  an 
object  of  pity ;  but  that  fictitious  disease  should  become  fashion- 
able,—be  made  a  patrician  affectation, — is  really  unaccountable ; 
yet  who  has  not  met  with  such  disgusting  folly  ?  It  is  certainly 
an  unenviable  refinement ;  a  refinement  which,  so  long  as  it 
continues  to  be  seriously  listened  to  by  some,  as  an  excuse  for 
indolent  langour  and  insipid  fastidiousness,  must  be  only  con- 
sidered by  others  as  a  ludicrous  caricature  of  elegant  and 
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improved  society,— an  nnequivocal  demonstratiOD  of  ridicalous 

'  vani^  and  senseless  egotism. 

Upon  what  circumstances,  then,  is  the  disease  consequent, 
and  who  are  the  real  sufferers  ?  For  a  proper  consideration  of 
these  inquiries,  the  diverse  modifications  of  functional  derange- 
ments, which  have  been  made  to  assume  the  name  of  dyspepsia, 
shonld  first  be  discussed.  Divesting  it,  by  these  means,  of  the 
numerous  disorders,  as  gout,  gravel,  rheumatism,  phthisis,  Sic, 
with  which  it  has  been  complicated,  an  essential  character 
would  be  given  to  it,  and  its  remote  and  proximate  causes  be 
more  readily  understood.  An  investigatioD  so  extended  would 
not  comport  with  our  original  plan,  or,  indeed,  be  in  place ;  we 
may,  therefore,  only  incidentally  observe  that,  first,  too  much 
consequence  has  been  given  to  the  dtssipalioiu  of  fashionable 
Rfe,  as  a  powerful  cause  of  this  disease ;  and,  secondly,  that  it 
very  rarely  assumes  its  genuine  form,  from  mere  animalism,  or 
the  epicurean  enjoyment  of  food.  Persons  attached  to  the  first, 
— they  whose  lives  are  a  constant  round  of  mental  indolence, — 
will  doubtlessly  find  seasons  of  languor  and  lassitude  ^  and  Irom 
indulgence,  they  may  acquire  a  squeamishness  of  appetite,  and 
a  want  of  relish  for  a  nutritious  diet.  From  these  circum- 
stances, they  may  be  cloyed  with  a  relatively  small  quantity  of 
food,  yet  it  will  be  sufficient  for  their  sustenance,  their  demand 

.  being  necessarily  diminished  ;  for  mental  and  muscular  energy 
is,  in  these  cases,  but  tridingly  expended,  and,  in  return,  the 
system  requires  bnt  a  limited  portion  of  material  for  its  support. 
But  absence  of  enlarged  appetite,  ready  sauety,  or  the  expe- 
rience  of  any  sensation  of  uneasiness,  aAer  the  deglutition  of 
an  incongruous  mass  of  food,  sciendfically  perverted  in  its  pre- 
paration, must   not  be  called    dyspepsia.     Excesses   in  the 

1  concomitants  of  sucb  a  life,  must  undoubtedly  produce  tempo- 
rary derangements,  and,  if  these  be  long  continued,  a  general 
enervation  will  ensue,  and  chronic  functional  disorder,  or  even 
lesion,  may  be  the  result ;  but  we  do  contend,  that  the  peculiar 
circumstances  connected  with  such  results,  will,  in  a  majori^ 
of  instances,  be  the  cause  of  effects  distinctive  from  the  cha- 
racter of  that  disease,  which  we  would  identify  as  dyspepsia, 
and  which,  in  nine  cases  in  ten,  eventuates  from  long  continued 
mental  excitement,  with  irregularity  of  the  natural  habits,  and 
the  want  of  active  and  healthful  exercise.  We  may  have  been 
nnohservant,  but  we  never  knew  a  person  of  very  imbecile 
intellect  to  become  a  dyspeptic,  nor  do  we  recollect  a  gourmand 
who  was  truly  a  subject  of  the  disorder.  There  is  nothing 
surprising  in  thh :  for  the  first  is  incapable  of  those  anxious  and 
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CQDtmned  exercbes  of  tbe  mind,  which  are  destructive  of  dw 
healthy  excitement  of  the  stomach,  to  which  an  intellectaal  and 
Kdentary  life  is  always  «o  obnoxious;  and  the  latter,  if  he  find 
8  period  of  iocoaveoience  and  snflering,  as  tbe  penally  of  fait 
sensual  enjoyments,  it  will  be  in  the  Ibnn  of  dropsy,  ^nt,  or 
apoplexy. 

Under  whatever  diversity  of  circumstances  disease  may  exis^ 
or  from  what  causes  soever  it  may  arise,  its  essentiaJity  of 
character  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  This  has  too  &eqneDt^^ 
been  done,  and  the  effect,  if  not  immediately  coDieqnenI,  !■ 
intimately  c<Minected  with  the  origin  of  many  popnW  sys- 
tems  of  medical  pracdce.  Erroneous  as  this  may  be,  there  ia 
still  another  mode  of  theoriilog  much  more  so,  which  is,  ^ 
making  diseases  subservient  to  a  favorite  plan  of  treatment ;  ths 
order  of  correct  reasoning  being  thus  reversed,  their  identity  is 
absorbed  in  the  support  of  ill-conceived  opinions.  Dr.  Avery 
asks,—"  What  occasions  two  thirds  of  all  the  inflammatoiy  and 
febrile  diseases,  but  causes  in  themselves  not  serious,  operating 
Dpon  B  system  highly  susceptible  of  diseased  action,  from  being 
overcharged  with  stimulating  and  nutritious  matter?" 

This  is  cert^nly  an  original  idea,  subversive  of  all  that  has 
been  said  of  malaria,  marsh  miasma,  jail  effluvia,  be.  As  an 
argument,  it  is  incwrect,  both  in  assertion  and  inference.  '  Cep- 
tainly  it  will  not  be  charged  upon  our  hardy  backwoodsman^ 
Unit  it  is  lo  the  profusion  with  which  his  t^ble  is  loaded,  that 
he  becomes  subjected  to  the  worst  forms  of  fevers ;  nor  will  it 
be  believed  that  the  severity  of  character  of  our  "lake  fevers," 
is  the  effect  of  "  causes,  in  themselves  not  serions,"  or  that  the 
systems  of  the  inhabitants  of  an  interior  and  ^arsedly  settled 
conntry,  are  "  overcharged  with  stimnlatifig  and  nntritioas 
matter."  In  their  laborions  occupations,  the  expenditnre  of 
the  physical  energies  wonld,  we  think,  scarcely  permit  a  sur- 
charge of  nutritious  matter  from  their  uniform,  though  substan- 
tial diet.  .We  can  assure  ou  rauthor,  that  climate,  soil,  atmos- 
pherical vicissitudes,  and  local  circumstances,  are  indeed  thb  most 
serious  causes  of  diseases  ;  and,  as  respects  our  cities,  that  there 
are  other  causes  for  the  prevalence  of  certain  disorders,  than 
those  generally  referred  to  by  him.  They  cannot  be  attributed  to 
the  effects  of  too  much  eating,  co-operating  with  the  pecnhaiv 
ties  of  climate  alone.  The  original  inhabitants  of  onr  city  were 
subjected  to  tuck  causes,  equally  with  the  present  generation. 
Perhaps  no  class  of  people  were  more  accustomed  to  as  suIh 
stantial  and  rich  a  fare,  as  our  Netherland  forefathers  ;  and  it 
has  been  with  enviable  feelings  that  we  have  looked  upon  the 
hearty  profnsion  with  which,  with  a  characteristic  nationality. 
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tbe  tables  of  their  lew  unmixed  descendaats  have  been  loaded. 
Here  is  a  praclical  illustration  of  the  incorrectness  of  what  Dr. 
A.  asserts  in  another  place,  "  that  our  climate  is  much  less  fa- 
vorable to  strong  stomachs  than  that  of  England."  We  cannot 
submit  our  judgment  to  any  opinion  of  this  kind,  nor  to  that 
which  would  make  our  generous  mode  of  living  principally 
productive  of  the  malady  in  question.  There  are  other  causes 
for  its  prevalence,  to  which  the  ancient  population  did  not 
expose  themselves.  It  was  their  dress,  always  profuse,  and  of 
the  firmest  texture,  their  xguiet,  unambidous  lives,  their  consti- 
tutional phlegm  and  inappeiency  for  mental  labors,  that  insured 
them  a  freedom  from  its  complicated  horrors.  Contrast  these 
circnmstances  with  the  fashions,  habits,  and  commercial  and 
political  anxieties,  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  our  cides  and 
larger  towns,  and '  sofficieni  causes  for  the  increase  of  certain 
diseases  will  be  found  in  the  arachnean  materials,  and  scanty  quan- 
tity of  the  atdre  of  females,  their  exposure  of  person,  and  unsub- 
stantial and  insipid  refinement  of  their  customary  aliment; — in  the 
increase  of  low  dissipation  in  men,  irregular  habits,  the  general* 
anxiety  for  the  rapid  acquisition  of  wealth,  the  indolent  and 
unaccustomed  habits  of  those  who  have  already  secured  for- 
tones,  and  the  continued  mental  excitement  consequent  upon 
the  allurements  which  our  free  and  lilieral  form  of  government 
offers  for  the  enterprising  and  ambitious.  These  are  the  inci- 
dents predisposing  us  so  readily  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  causes 
of  inflammatory  and  febrile  diseases ;  causes  not  only  common, 
but  in  themselves  very  serious. 

In  substituting  the  efiects  of  too  hearty  food  as  an  occasion 
for  a  large  proportion  of  acute  complaints,  an  erroneous  infe- 
rence follows,  thai  the  elScient  cause  of  such  diseai«s  is  the 
derangements  of  which  he  is  sjeaking,  or  that  tlie  peculiar 
condition  of  the  sanguiferous  system,  predisposing  to  inflamma- 
tions and  fevers,  in  "  two  thirdt  of  all  cases,"  is  owing  to  the 
use  of  a  too  stimulating  diet.  This  is  truly  simplitying  disease. 
The  treatment  is  necessarily  as  simple  ;  it  is  only  to  put  a  patient 
with  pneumonia  or  phrenitis, — with  a  remittent  or  typhus  fever, 
upon  the  use  of  oat-meal  gruel, — "  throw  pbysiti  to  the  dogs," 
—and  return  our  lancets  to  the  cutler.  We  know  not  whether 
our  anthor  belong  to  any  of  the  modern  schools  of  non-essea- 
tialists  ;  if  he  do  not,  his  enthusiasm  for  the  adoption  of  a  sim- 
ple diet,  has  caused  him  unconsciously  to  become  an  advocate 
for  their  doctrines, — it  has  involved  him  in  an  absurdity. 

The  practice  of  specifying  particular  articles  of  diet,  as  oni- 
ver^ally  promotive  of  health,  or  the  reverse,  argues  a  neglect 
of  the  laws  of  tbe  animal  economy,  and  is  absolutely  injurtous 
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in  1(3  application.  Physicians  are  certainly  nnsled  in  their 
mania  for  systematizing  that,  <«  btch,  from  the  diversity  of  tastes 
and  appetites,  conditions  and  constitutions  ofman,  is  incapable 
ofbeing  reduced  to  any  rule.  Into  this  error  our  author  (as  well 
as  every  other  popular  writer  on  the  subject)  has  fallen  ;  hence 
he  attempts  to  prove,  that  milk,  "  that  every  one  in  his  early 
days  could  eat,"  is  the  most  healthful  for  the  adult  stomach; 
and  that  it  is  a  mistaken  idea,  itiat  animal  diet  is  necessary  for 
perfect  health,  or  strength,  or  promotive  of  longevity ;  or  that 
delicate  persons  require  "  at  lout  a  liltk  aiiimaJ  food." 

"  Every  body  knows  that  some  things  are  more  digestible  than 
othfrs,  aud  according  (n  Dr.  Paris,  '  whatever  is  indigestible,  may 
act  as  its  exciting  cause ;'  of  course,  whatever  is  most  digestible, 
would  appear  to  be  the  roost  proper  food.  Now  the  great  point  to 
be  decided  ia,  what  is  the  most  digestible  food?  In  other  words, 
what  kind  of  food  will  be  soonest  antt  easiest  converted  into  chyme, 
and  pass  out  of  tho  stomach  ?  Is  it  animal  food  ^  Arguments  need 
nut  tie  brought  forward  to  prove  that  it  la  not.  No  one,  I  believe, 
will  assert  that  any  kind  of  meat  can  be  sooner  digested  than  milk, 
bread,  and  some  other  articles.  Why  then  is  it  so  commonly  re< 
commended  ?  Wt)  are  told  that  it  is  least  apt  to  ferment.  But  if 
acidity  does  not  depend  principally  upon  fermentation,  and  if  asi. 
mal  food  is  not  the  most  digestible,  still  why  is  it  recommended  ? 
For  no  other  reason,  I  am  convinced,  than  that  it  has  baen  long 
prescribed  by  those  who  have  attributed  acidity  solely  to  fcnnen- 
tation.  I  am  aware,  that  in  attempting  to  prove  that  an  animal  diet 
is  not  iho  best  calculated  lo  remove  acidity,  (I  mean,  whenever  I 
use  this  word,  *he  constant  presence  of  too  much  acid  in  the  alo- 
mach,  indicated  by  the  symptoms  I  have  enumerated,  as  frequent 
ejections  of  it  auer  meals,  &c.,)  I  am  contending  with  a  long 
established  prejudice,  hut  I  appeal  (o  facts.  The  experiments  of 
Tiedemann  and  Gmelin.  satisfactorily  prove,  that  the  quantity  of 
acid,  even  in  the  healthy  stomach,  is  greater,  in  proportion  to  the 
indigestibility  of  the  food.  Thus,  in  doga,  the  acidity  was  greatest 
when  they  were  fed  on  albumen,  fibrin,  bones,  gristle,  and  the  like, 
while  it  was  less  when  they  were  fed  on  starch,  gelatin,  potatoes, 
and  rice.  But  every  dyspeptic  knows  that  meat  slays  longer  in 
his  stomach,  and  longer  Batie:fies  bis  appetite,  than  a  piece  of  plain 
bread.  The  laborer  knows  tho  same.  Prom  cTperiment*,  it  ap. 
pears,  that  boiled  beef  requires  about  twice  the  length  of  time  for 
Its  digestion  that  bread  does.  The  dyspeptic  also  knows,  that  green 
tea,  stioog  coffee,  and  wine,  produce  acidity ;  in  other  words, 
whatever  heais  or  trrtfotM  the  stomach,  has  diis  effect.  Now,  if 
animal  food  remains  longer  in  the  stomach  than  bread,  it  must 
necessarily  exhaust  its  energies  more  than  bread,  and  that  it  ia 
more  stimulating,  we  have  Dr.  Paris's  own  woids,— '  a  diet  of  ant- 
mal  food  cannot,  with  safety,  be  exclusively  employed.     It  is  too 
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highly  stinuilant,  the  sprioga  oflife  are  ui;ged  od  Uh>  fast,  and  disease 
necesfahly  foUowB.'  Agaia,  he  sayt  of  milk,  '  it  is  easily  aaaimi- 
laled,  and  therefore  aSbrda  a  quick  supply  of  aliment  to  the  system, 
while  it  does  oot  excite  that  degree  of  vascular  actioQ,  which  ia 
produced  by  other  aoimal  matters.' 

*'  Here,  thea,  are  two  articles  at  least,  admitted  to  be  soimer 
digested  and  less  heating  and  irritaliog  than  meat.  Now  let  the 
^yspepli':  put  these  articles  to  the  test  of  ezperieuce,  Dotwithaland- 
■Bg  ha  may  fancy  that  tender  beef  sits  better  oa  his  stomach  than 
any  thing  else.  Wine,  also,  for  a  short  time,  imparts  a  piftaaant 
SGHsatioa.  Let  him  taste  nothing  for  ten  days  but  the  lenderest 
meat  and  br«ad,  (for  be  will  ao(  willingly  live  on  meat  alone,)  and 
fct  bis  drink  be  water  :  for  the  next  ten  days  let  him  taste  nothing 
but  bread  and  milk.  During  both  etperimenta,  he  shall  observe 
Strict  moderation  in  eating,  and  his  exercise  shall  be  the  same,  and 
ke  will  then  be  able  to  form  some  idea  which  diet  agress  with  him 
beat"    Pp.  90,  93. 

After  relating  the  effects  of  animal  food  in  his  own  case,  and 
the  subsequent  adoption  of  a  milk  diet,  he  also  says : 

*'  Much  subsequent  experience,  in  the  cases  of  others,  has  con- 
firmed me  in  the  opinion  that  meat  is  injurious."    P,  03. 

Now,  in  tfae  first  place,  we  object  to  this  application  of  the 
results  of  experiments  made  on  tbe  digestive  organs  of  dogs, 
or  other  animals,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  powers  of  the 
human  stomach.  It  is  brutalizing  it, — reducing  it  to  the  filthy 
disposition  of  "  returning  to  its  vomit."  More  j)ractical  and 
satisfactory  means  of  observation  and  experience,  are  abundant, 
withoDt  resorting  to  what  we  have  always  considered  a  doubtful 
mode  of  reasoning  on  this  subject. 

The  objection  that  we  make  to  the  doctrines  just  quoted,  is, 
their  proscription  of  animal  diet,  and  the  neglect  of  certain 
principles  connected  with  the  digestibility  of  our  food.  It  is 
oot  tbe  quality  of  the  article  eaten,  that  is  to  govern  us  inva- 
riably in  its  choice ;  good  digestion  depends  almost  as  much 
upon  die  gratification  afforded  by  our  food, — the  healthful 
feieling  of  satisfaction,  which  pervades  the  whole  system  after 
eating,  as  upon  tbe  quantity  of  nutriment  which  such  articles 
contain.  Habit  renders  many  articles  digestible,  which,  by  a 
priori  reasoning,  would  be  considered  directly  tfae  reverse.  The 
history  of  nations  affords  ample  proof  of  the  correctness  of  these 
propositions,  for  various  as  are  the  edible  products  of  the  world, 
diey  are  no  more  so  than  the  tastes  which  have  converted  them 
into  means  <^  sustenance.     This  is  the  case  in  every  variety 
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of  life,  froni  the  most  umple  (o  the  most  refined  ;  and  it  has 
thus  happened,  as  we  have  said,  not  in  proportion  to  the  share 
of  nutritian  which  the-  different  articles  contain,  but  to  the 
powers  of  the  conslitulion,  in  assimilating  the  ingesta,  which 
taste  and  habit  have  made  common  and  lavorite.  We  see  abun- 
dant evidences  of  this  fact  in  civilised  life,  and  no  man  in  his 
social  intercourse,  can  have  been  unobservant  of  the  varioas 
tuticles  of  food  that  are  chosen  by  one  as  agreeable  and  health- 
ful, and  rejected  by  another  as  noxious  and  indigestible.  In 
this,  bow  are  they  governed  ?  Is  it  mere  fastidiousness  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.  Is  it  not  by  observation  of  the  healthy  enjoyment 
which  arises  from  circumstances,  induced  by  the  agreement  of 
the  stomach  with  certain  thiugg,  rather^tban  with  others  ?  And 
does  not  this  agreement  arise,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the 
repetition  with  which  these  active  and  passive  bodies  are 
brought,  as  it  were,  into  co-operation  for  die  effecting  certain 
necessary  results?  Assuredly  it  does;  and  it  is  thus  that  the 
stomach  acquires  a  functional  intuition,  capable  of  best  select- 
ing (hat  which  is  most  suitable  for  its  individ«ai  power.  The 
question  of  digestibility  or  indigestibili^,  then,  does  not  depend 
upon  the  quality  t^the  food,  whether  it  be  animal  or  vegetable, 
solid  or  duid.  It  is  idle,  therefore,  to  call  (hat  article  univen- 
sally  healthful,  which  habit  has  made  so  in  single  instances. 
It  ii  a  narrow  conception.of  mind;  and  be  evidences  but  a 
snperficiat  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  our  material  system,  who 
prescribes  personal  experience  and  feelings,  as  a  standard  of 
practice  on  this  subject.  This,  however,  is  not  unfrequently 
the  case,  and  hence  arise,  the  contradictory  opinions  of  physi- 
daos,  and  the  discordance  among  writers  particularly.  There 
are,  donbtlessly,  restrictions  to  be  observed  in  ibe  articles  of 
diet,  and  diere  are  some  which  may  be  commended  in  prefer- 
ence to  others ;  but  this  refinement  of  abstract  rules  and  che- 
mical analyses, — this  eating  by  the  ounce  avoirdupois, — this 
substituting  scales  and  measures,  and  chemical  tests,  for  the 
natural  crilerions  nf  taste,  appetite  and  habit,  is  productive  of 
more  evil  than  good ;  it  is  ruinous  of  that  serenity  of  mind, 
which  imparts  delight  to  the  rational  enjoyment  of  our  food, 
and  destroys  that  equilibrium  of  action,  upon  which  its  easy 
digestion  so  much  depends. 

Prejudice  does  not  lead  ns  .into  commendations  of  animal 
food,  bat  we  believe  it  to  be  a  necessary  stimulus,  abstinence 
firom  which  would  be  productive  of  much  harm.  Han  is  not 
an  herbivorous  nor  a  graminivorous  animal ;  his  dental  forma- 
tion characterises  him  difierently.  This  is  an  indication,  not 
merely  for  his  coDvenieoce,  but  for  his  actual  government,  and 
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should  never  be  placed  ovt  oT  sight ;  it  is  essentikl  to  his  well- 
being,  thai  every  luch  fact  should  remain  unperverted  by  ape- 
culation.  Dependent  upon  .^s,  it  must  rationally  be  coticluded, 
that  a  meat  diet  {combioed  with  that  from  the  vegetable  king- 
dom)  is  absolutely  required  for  the  sustenance  of  his  active 
energies,  for  the  complete  elaboration  of  that  degree  of  perfect- 
ibility which  his  phydcal  and  intellectual  formation  is  capable  of 
attaining.  Observation  has  shown  that  animal,  as  it  is  more  stimu- 
lant, and  slowly  digested^  than  vegetable  food,  is  better  capable 
of  satisfying  hunger ;  hence,  a  less  quantity  is  necessary  for  the 
wants  of  the  stomach,  and,  consequently,  there  is  less  danger  of 
the  occurrence  oi  the  evils  of  its  over-distension.  Our  author 
himself  says,  that  it  "  longer  satisfies  the  appetite,  than  a  piece  of 
plain  bread."  From  this  fact,  however^  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow,  as  he  asserts,  that  exhaustion  of  its  energies  is  to  be 
Bji^rehended ;  for  as  every  ^dscus  requires  a  cenaia  degree  of 
stimulation,  nature  has  provided  each  wiUi  a  disposition  for  the 
employment  i^  its  functions  appropriate  to  that  purpose.  If, 
therefore,  (as  it  the  truth,)  meat  is  required  for  the  support  of 
luiimal  vigor,  its  stimulus  must  be  healthful,  unless,  as  in  every 
other  case,  it  be  cu-ried  to  excess.  A  surfeit  of  the  author's 
favorite  diet  of  bread,  milk  and  eggs,  would  equally  cause'tbe 
exhaustion  lie  so  much  fears.  Excess,  not  the  substance  itself, 
produces  the  evil.  As  to  the  question  of  the  production,  or 
removal  of  acidity,  if  "  whatever  is  indigestible,  may  act  as  its 
exciting  cause,"  that  argument  has  already  been  disposed  of, 
OS  we  have  shown  that  digestibility,  or  the  contrary,  is  a  reladve 
question,  not  depending  upon  the  quality  or  nature  of  the  arti* 
ele  eaten. 

The  few  extracts  that  we  have  made,  and  the  remarks  elicited 
therefrom,  have  been  con6ned  to  principles  aflecting  the  sutgect 
of  diet  and  regimen,— the  prevenOon,  as  well  as  relief  of  disease. 
,  We  would  not  have  our  observations  construed  amiss,  nor  be 
understood  to  deny  the  advantage  or  occasional  necessity  of 
restriction!  in  sickness;  but  even  here  we  would  not  go  to  the 
extreme  which  is  practised  by  some.  Our  opinions  as  to  the 
dietetic  treatment  of  chronic  afiections  may  be  gathered  from 
what  has  l>een  previously  said.  In  acute  diseases,  the  appetite 
will  regulate  itself,  for  it  generally  craves  but  little,  or  absolutely 
nothing ;  and  during  convalescence,  it  has  been  our  pracdce 
to  consult  the  customary  tasie  and  mode  of  living,  rather  than 
any  system  of  diet,  and  although  we  Hiuit  confess,  that  We  have 
somedmcs  been  almost  iiartled  from  our  rule,  by  the  request  for 
some  tbiDgi  which  we  were  taught  to  coiiHder  peratdoits,  yet 
We  hare  rarely,  very  rarriy,  seen  any  iiytiry  vnm  flioB  a  eamr 
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pfiaDce  witb  the  patient't  wishes,  ooty  enfitrcing  moderatioo, 
lod  a  Bimple  motk  of  preparatifHi. 

Before  briaging  this  subject  to  a  dose,  we  wonld  notice  a 
popular  argnmeDt,  qooted  in  the  work  before  us,  and  which  we 
have  heard  not  unirequently  made  use  of,  in  which  the  cha- 
racter of  nations  it  contrasted,  and  the  advantage  ^ warded  in 
favor  of  tfa«  millioBS  in  Asia,  Italy,  and  the  South  of  Europe, 
who  live  on  rice,  com,  lettuce  and  oil,  and  of  the  Laizaroni  of 
Naples,  who  chiefly  rely  on  com,  bread,  and  potatoes.  There 
is  more  sophistry  than  real  argument  in  this.  Now  where,  we 
would  ask,  can  there  be  found  more  debased,  perfidious  and 
iinbe«nle  specimens  of  human  nature,  than  among  these  very 
millions  of  beings  I  Are  they  not  the  very  renise  of  hu- 
manity, demoralised,  degraded,  shooned,  and  proverbial  for 
the  lowest  degree  of  intellectaal  vigor  P  If  it  were  necessary 
M  present  iartber  to  prove  the  reverse  of  the  doctrines  in  whose 
favor  this  quotation  has  been  adduced,  this  is  the  very  argo- 
ment  we  should  use  for  our  purpose.  We  would  ask  our 
readers  to  eou^are  the  inhabitant  of  Italy  of  the  present  day, 
fed  on  oil  and  lettuce,  with  his  refined  and  courageous  ancestor. 
His  country,  in  its  earlier  ages,  was  the  granary  of  its  subjected 
provinces,  and  its  flocks,  and  herds,  and  fisheries,  insured  to  tha 
tablet  of  tfae  Roman  all  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  life } 
lus  arms  were  victorious ;  the  Senate-house  re-echoled  with  the 
tbundn^  of  the  most  chaste  and  glowing  oratory  ;  philosophy 
was  liberally  encouraged,  commerce  flourished,  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  Scythio,  India  and  Arabia  were  administ^ed  to  the 
gratification  of  the  magnificence  and  delicacy  of  the  mistress  of 
the  world.  "What  now  is  Rome!"  Let  it  not  be  urged 
against  ns,  that  loxary  was  the  cause  of  her  foil ;  it  was  the 
indolence  and  licentiousness  of  her  after  age,  that  swept  her 
name  from  among  nations.  As  in  individuals,  moderation  in 
the  enjoyments  of  the  varied  fruitfulness  of  the  world,  secured 
for  her  an  intellectual  and  physical  vig<Hr,^-«xcest  was  her  ruin. 
If  we  tnm  to  the  Asiatic,  we  find  nothing  but  impotency  and 
basetieu ;  be  has  lost  the  character  for  wealth  and  the  arts, 
which  made  bis  subjection  an  object  of  the  ambition  of  Tamer- 
lane ;  and  all  that  once  made  htm  a  fearful  enemy,  is  lost  in  a 
lediai^c  submission  to  the  most  abject  slavery.  The  Spaniard 
and  Portugtiese  find  but  a  miserable  retiim  for  their  abstinence, 
in  a  loss  of  all  that  ennobled  their  former  character, — all  that 
made  the  age  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  of  John,  the 
model  of  chivalrous  enterprise,— of  dignity  and  learning. 
Their  glory  has  fled,  and,  exhausted  by  poverty  and  supersli- 
tioD,  they  have  become  ei  by-word  among  nations.    And  whet 
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if  the  (brmg  of  the  Lanaroni  of  Naples  be  "active  and  finely 
proportioned  ;"— ignorant,  lasy  and  tUssolute,  are  they  not  the 
*'  ulcers  upon  the  fair  face  of  nature  i"'  Are  not  the  moral 
honesty,  and  general  virtues,  and  hardihood,  of  what  have  been 
termed  the  "  timid"  inhabitantg  of  the  higher  latitudes,  in  every 
.  poiA  of  viev  preferable  f  The  food  of  these  is  almost  entirely 
animal ;  too  exclusively  so,  it  may  be  said,  even  for  the  seven- 
ties ibey  have  to  encounter  ;  and  yet,  with  far  less  advantages 
than  those  with  whom  they  have  been  contrasted,  we  find,  ac- 
cording to  the  accounts  of  Egede,  and  Saabye,  and  other 
Uoravian  missionaries,  and  of  Hooker,  that  they  are  highly 
capable  of  mental  cultivation,  fearless  in  hardships,  and  far 
better  fitted,  from  their  physical  vigor,  for  the  endurance  of 
continued  exertion,  and  die  dangerous  enterprises  enforced  upon 
them.  It  would  be  an  interesting  investigation,  to  pursue  this 
subject  to  its  full  extent ;— -the  result  we  can  anticipate ;  and  lei 
us  not  be  called  visionariesi  if  we  say  that,  with  some  few 
exceptions,  all  moral  vigor,  philosophical  research,  and  the 
prevalence  of  science,  would  be  found  to  be  connected  with 
indulgence  in  the  use  of  solid  and  stimulating  food,  and  the 
discritninaljng  enjoyment  of  whatever  may  gratify  the  taste  or 
appetite.  The  countries  of  Addison,  Johnson  and  Sheridan; 
of  Booerbave  and  De  Witt ;  of  Luther  and  Goethe,  are  prover- 
bial for  their  substantial  fare,  and  the  liberal  pleasures  of  the 
.  table ;  and  in  modern  history,  nearly  all  that  is  rich  in  Uie  im- 
provements and  dissemiuation  of  religion,  philosophy,  arts  and 
sciences,  has  emanated  from  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  Hol- 
land. France,  more  fastidious  in  her  enjoyments,  has  indeed 
had  her  Bonaparte,  La  Place  and  Cuvier,  but  the  general  cha- 
racter of  her  population  is  incomparably  inferior  to  that  of  the 
former  countries,  in  the  respects  of  which  we  have  spoken. 
"  In  no  country  is  the  table  loaded  with  such  profusion  as  in 
ours,"  says  Dr.  Avery  ; — and  in  what  country  has  the  progress 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty  proceeded  so  far ;  or  the  moral 
and  physical  capacities  of  man  been  more  fully  developed  ;  or 
his  spirit  of  enterprise,  ambition  and  valor,  more  forcibly  exbi* 
bited  i  It  is  in  these  countries  that  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of 
mind  predomiaate  ;  it  is  here  that  man  is  ennobled  with  the  full 
dignity  of  his  nature,  and  can  glory  in  his  freedom  from  those 
civil  and  moral  shackles,  which  are  supinely  home  by  less  fa- 
vored nations. 

This  may  be  called  a  fanciful  speculation,  hot  we  have  a 
confidence  in  the  truth  of  what  we  have  adduced,  and  are,  at 
least,  assured  that  it  must  be  convictive  of  the  sopbisUy  of  the 
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argument  which  our  mutbor  has  so  vauuUngly  adopted.  The 
dietetic  ^Btem-maker,  and  be,  who  in  his  enthusiasm  would 
eofbrce  abstinence  on  maniiind,  even  to  the  adoption  of  the 
scanty  and  nngeneroos  repast  of  a  troglodyte,  tn^y  also  find 
an  argument  in  these  facts,  that  any  other  rule  of  diet  than 
simplicity  in  preparatlDn,  and  moderatiou  in  eating,  is  contn^ 
dictory  to  the  absolute  demands  of  our  uatnre,  sod  that  in  a 
deprivation  of  the  iovigorating  stimulus  of  animal  food,  and  the 
liberal  indulgence  of  our  taste,  the  calls  of  a  well  regulated 
appetite,  and  the  occasional  and  restricted  festivities  of  the 
table,— man  becomes  enervated,  his  generous  spirit  is  debased, 
his  ambition  subdued,  his  resisunce  to  oppression  enfeebled  or 
totally  lost,  his  whole  intellectual  and  physical  energy  is  iflft- 
paired,  and  even  fab  morals  become  depraved.  We  should  be 
taught,  from  these  considerations,  that  the  danger  is  no  less  in  ' 
refusing  the  blessings  of  abundance  that  have  been  offered  us, 
than  in  u^ng  them  so  as  to.  abuse  their  intention.  A  happy 
medium  will  insure  the  tu^companiment  of  those  characterisdcs, 
which  are  bo  forcibly  portrayed  by  Hufeland,  as  belonging  to 
the  man  destined  for  longevity.-—"  His  stomach  is  excellent— 
his  appetite  good,  and  digestion  easy.  The  joys  of  the  table, 
in  moderation,  are  to  bim  of  importance;  (hey  increase  the 
ngor  of  bis  system,  and  tune  his  mind  to  serenity,  while  his 
soul  partakes  in  the  pleasure  which  they  commonicale.  He 
does  not,  however,  eat  merely  for  the  sake  of  eating  ;  but  each 
meal  is  an  hour  of  daily  festivity — a  kind  of  delight,  attended 
witfa  this  advantage,  among  others,  that  it  rather  increases  than 
diministies  bis  riches.  -He  eats  slowly,  and  has  not  too  mocb 
thirst.  An  insatiable  thirst  is  always  a  sign  of  rapid  self-consump- 
tion. In  g«ieral,  he  is  serene,  loquacious,  active,  susceptible  of 
joy,  love,  and  hope — but  insensible  to  the  impressions  of  hatred, 
anger,  and  avarice.  His  passions  never  become  too  violent. 
He  is  fond  of  employment,  particularly  calm  meditation  and 
agreeable  speculation— is  an  optimist,  a  fri«id  to  nature  and 
domestic  felici^ — has  no  nnbonnded  thirst  after  the  honors  or 
riches  of  the  world— and  banishes  all  unnecessary  thoughts  of 
to-morrow." 

Original  capacities  we  would  by  no  means  overlook,  but  we 
do  say,  that  as  the  forcible  evidences  of  mind,  and  its  progres- 
sive improvement,  are  dependant  upon  physical  energy,  any 
circumstances  calculated  to  enfeeble  the  latter,  by  a  deprivation 
of  the  peculiar  notrioient  and  stimulus  already  mentioned,  must, 
in  proportion  to  that  deprivation,  inevitably  prevent  the  perfect- 
ness  of  intellectual  development.     Solid  acquirements,  pro- 
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foundness  in  any  science,  or  even  strong  tease,  we  ttocerely 
believe,  are  rarely  tbood,  in  connexion  with  the  practical  ol>- 
■ervance  of  the  reverse  of  onr  doctrine.  Is  this  fanciltil  specu- 
lation ?  It  cvtaiol}  bas  all  the  affioltiei  of  catue  vaA  cmsfr- 
qoence. 

We  must  now  conciode  our  remarks  on'  the  work  before  as, 
■od  only  r^ret,  that  w«  cannot  bestow  that  praise  upon  it 
wbicfi  oar  persona]  feelings  toward  the  author  woold  incline 
OS  to  do.  With  the  exception  of  some  renuu-kt  on  what  he 
considers  our  pecoliariUes  of  climate  and  mode  of  living,  the 
book  is  a  compilation,  chiefly  adopted  from  Philip,  Paris  and 
Johnson,  written  in  a  garrulous,  pedlar  s^le,  and  intended, 
aa  we  have  said  alreaiK,  for  general  readers.  Dr.  Avery  has 
anticipated  our  objections  to  this  characler  of  his  work,  and 
'  aaks,— "  Shall  we  forego  the  countless  beuefiti  of  a  general 
diflnsion  of  knowledge,  for  fear  that  some  few  individnals  will 
be  rendered  less  happy  by  it?"  We  scarcely  need  repeat,  that 
it  is  not  a  few  who  are  made  miserable  by  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  of  this  kind ;  it  is  the  many,  it  is  tlie  majority  of  all 
who  peruse  even  his  work.  We  have  no  fondness  for  mysteries 
in  medicine,  but  we  emphatically  say,  that  the  diffusion  of  me- 
dical knowledge  among  general  readers  is  a  positive  evil;  it  is 
a  knowledge,  the  posietsion  of  which  is  wo.  Like  the  patient 
of  Doctor  Gniel^-ominons  name — in  the  Spectator,  the  hypo- 
chondriac is  made  so,  becaoge  he  has  names  for  all  hit  com- 
plaints, reasons  for  all  his  pains,  and  prescriptions  for  every 
fancy ;  be  ruins  a  good  constitution,  by  endeavoring  to  mend 
it ;  and,  finally,  takes  the  grand  restorative  commended  in  some 
popular  work,  or  by  some  popular  physidan,  which  indeed 
cures  him  of  all  earthly  uneasiness. 

Our  social  intercourse  with  Dr.  A.  has  given  us  a  respect 
for  his  talents  and  industry,  and  we  trust  that  he  wiU  view  our 
remarks  only  as  the  performance  of-a  duty,  that  we  owe  to  our 
readers,  and  to  our  pn^ession.  When  our  author  next  appears 
before  die  public,  we  shall  ctmg^tulatc  him,  if  it  be  the  medi- 
cal public  only.  O. 
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Art.  VI.  Tramaclions  of  tie  American  Phh.osophical 
SociETV,  Ae/(/ a/  Philadelphia,  for  prom.. ting  usefid  Imoa- 
Itdge.  Vol.  in.— Part  IL—New  Series.  Published  by 
the  Society.  Philadelphia:  James  Kay,  jr.  &£  Co.,  1830. 
4to.  Plates. 


Although  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences  has  scarcely 
'  received  that  atteDtipn  in  our  country,  which  its  importance  so 
truly  deserves,  still  there  have  ever  been  a  few  persevering  indi- 
ndnals  and  select  associations,  who  have  prosecuted  these 
interesting  labors  with  the  most  untiring  ardor ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  absence  of  libera]  or  even  jnst  enrouragement, 
have  gone  on  steadily  in  enlightening  the  scientific  world,  by 
the  promnlgation  of  their  inquiries,  through  occasional  publi- 
cations. When  we  look,  however,  at  all  (he  circuitastances 
under  which  these  periodicals  have  appealed  in  the  United 
Stales,  we  most  confess,  that  we  are  not  so  much  astonished 
that  many  of  (be  most  deserving  of  them  are  now  inquired  for 
in  vain,  as  that,  in  spite  of  what  would  seem  the  most  disheart- 
ening prospect  of  success,  a  tew  associations  of  our  tavaili 
should  ever  engage  in  an  enterprise,  from  which  the  community 
could  never  expect  to  derive  a  single  hint  for  pecuniary  3peca> 
lation,  or  easily  acquired  notoriety.  But  so  it  is ;  and  from 
these  discouragements,  the  pleasure  is  therefore  the  greater,  in 
being  enabled  to  introduce  to  our  readers  (he  publication  that 
forms  the  title  of  this  article.  Before  proceeding,  however, 
with  our  analytical  remarks,  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
our  regret,  that  the  sanguine  expectati(His  with  which  our 
valued  friends  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  Histpry,  commenced 
and  for  some  time  continued  the  publication  of  tbeir  "  Annals," 
•bould  at  length  be  dis^pointed,  and  that  those  who  feel  an 
interest  ia  the  subjects  to  which  it  was  devoted,  should  be 
deprived  of  the  gratification  of  perusing  the  results  of  their 
scientific  efforts.  We  are  aware  of  the  want  of  that  generous 
countenance  from  the  public,  by  which  their  honorable  exer- 
tions could  alone  be  sustained  ;  but,  from  some  indications,  we 
will  not  despair  of  an  early  resuscitation  of  their  former  under" 
tdting,  to  which  we  think  tbdr  pride,  talents  and  leal  in  the 
pnrsnit  of  knowledge,  will  be  stimulated  by  this  recent  publi- 
cation of  the  Americah  Philosophical  Society. 

It  will  not  be  expected  from  us,  that  we  gfaoold  separately 
notice  the  article!  composbg  tfat  work  before  ui ;  the  most  of 
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tbem  are  unconnected  both  with  our  own  studies,  and  the  ob- 
jects to  which  our  Journal  ii  specially  appropriated ; 


From  the  following  table  of  contents,  therefore,  we  shall 
select  only  two  or  three  articles  for  particular  attention,  u 
pertaining  to  some  of  the  departments  of  medicine. 
No.  X. — Observations  on  the  Birds  of  the  Genus  Tetrao.    By 

C.  L.  Bonaparte. 
No.  Xi. — Observations  on  Lamarck's  Family  of  Naiades.    By 

P.  H.  Nicklin. 
No.  XII. — Experiments  on  the  Poison  of  the  Rattlesnake.    By 

R.  Harlan,  M.  D. 
No.  Xlll. — New  Genus  of  the  Family  of  Naiades ;  also,  eleven 

new  siiecies  of  the  Genus  Uoio.     By  Isaac  Lea. 
No.  XIV. — On  the  use  of  the  MaxilUe  in  Coleopterous  Insects, 

&c.     By  N.  M.  Henlz. 
No.  XV. — Description  of  a  new  species  of  the  Genus  Aitacus. 

By  R.  Harlan,  M.  D. 
No.  XVI. — Notice  of  an  anatomical  peculiaritv  in  the  Condor 

of  the  Andes.     By  R.  Harlan,  M.  D. 
No.  XVU. — On  the  Constructions  of  Eclipses  of  the  Sun.    By 

John  Gummere. 
No.  XVIII. — Description  of  a  Fragment  of  a  new  Fossil  Ani- 
mal.    By  J.  Hays,  M.  D. 
No.  XIX. — Description  of  a  new  genus  and  species  of  Extinct 

Mammiferous  Quadruped.     By  John  D.  Godman,  M.  D. 
We  shall  first  notice  Dr.  Harlan's  paper  on  the  peculiarity 
observed  in  the  strucmre  of  the  stomach  of  the  condor. 

The  digestive  system  in  animals,  forms  one  of  the  most  cu- 
rious and  important  branches  of  comparative  anatomy.  In  the 
sixteenth  article,  Dr.  Harlan  has  described  a  modification  of  the 
structure  of  the  stomach,  diflisrent,  we  believe,  from  any  of  the 
variations  of  this  organ  heretofore  known. 

"  The  atomach,  which  was  nearly  empty,  ia  oblong  in  form  ;  the 
cardiac  portion  being  marked  with  longitudinal  folds ;  the  middle 
portion  displays  two  oval  protuberances,  composed  of  gastric  glands, 
which  ia  again  succeeded  by  a  membranous  or  sacular  portion,  on 
the  infenor  surface  of  which  are  nearly  ooutigoouo,  imgUtidmal 
bandt  or  ridga,  of  a  eartSagitunu  gtmcture,  ttrraUd  or  tpmy  an  ths 
twrfatt  toMmb  wt  ttamath,  covering  the  pyloric  or  lowermost  two 
Mrds  of  the  stomach.  This  cortilagmouB  piodnction,  Uke  the  inner 
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KntDg  of  the  gizzard  of  the  fowl,  is  easily  detached.  It  muM  have 
conaidenhle  effect  in  facilitating  the  process  of  digestion,  by  tearing 
aad  separating  the  fibres  of  the  meat  with  which  these  birds  habi- 
tually gorge  themselves,  so  as  to  be  disabled  for  a  time  for  flight." 

We. have,  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  Union,  two  birds,  the 
*  turkey  bunard  and  the  carrion  crow,  whose  external  form  and 
habits  are  extremely  similar  to  those  of  the  condor,  so  ranch  so 
as  to  be  included  by  naturalists  in  the  same  genus.  There  is, 
therefore,  great  reason  to  suspect,  that  their  interna]  organtta- 
tion  does  not  materially  differ ;  and  we  recommend  it  to  the 
attention  of  our  Southern  friends,  to  investigate  this  curious 
tabject,  and  to  determine  whether  the  same  peculiarity,  or  any 
thing  resembling  it,  is  found  in  these  common  birds  of  our  own 
eonntry.  We  should  be  happy  to  insert  in  our  Journal  any 
commnnicBtion  upon  this  or  similar  points. 

in  the  fourteenth  article,  Mr.  Hents  denies  the  masticadng 
influence  of  the  maxillae  in  most  coleopterous  insects.  His 
observations  may  possess  some  interest  to  those  attached  to 
the  study  of  comparative  anatomy.  He  states,  that  he  has 
been  successful  in  discovering  a  number  of  insects,  in  which 
another  use  is  made  of  those  parts  of  the  mouth,  than  that 
which  has  been  attributed  to  them,  from  their  form  and  posiUon. 

"  After  mature  consideration,  I  have  even  come  to  the  conclusion 
tHalthemaxillsB,  in  many  cases,  must  be  considered  only  asapiienda- 
ges  to  tbe  tongue,  and  thiat  their  use,  then,  is  similtir  to  that  of  this  last 
o^an  ;  thai  la,  to  assist  in  the  deglutilion  of  food,  while  (hey  seldom 
'  serve  to  grind  or  lacerate,  excepting  in  Ihe  MeloUmlhidte,  RvUiida, 
and  a  few  more,  where  there  seems  to  be  a  departure  from  tbeir 
primary  use.  Do  Geer,  quoted  by  Kirby  and  Spence,  long  ago 
observed  in  Leptura  juadrifoMeiata,  that  the  maxillfe  were  termi. 
'  noted  by  soft  appendages,  fringed  with  hair.  There  the  chief  use 
of  tbe  mazilln  could  not  be  mistaken  ;  they  are  evidently  employed 
to  penetrate  into  the  corolla  of  flowers,  somewhat  ia  the  same  manner 
as  the  antUa  of  lepidopterons  ineects.  We  are  already  acquainted 
with  the  genus  AemsgnniAa,  established  by  lUiger,  where  Ihe 
maxilla  can  hardly  have  any  power  in  masticating  or  lacerating  the 
tood." 

Dr.  Harlan  published,  ia  the  first  part  of  this,  the  third 
volume  of  the  Traiuacdoiu,  which  appeared  in  1828,  some 
obsenraiioDs  on  tbe  poison  of  the  rattlesnake,  and  a  series  f^ 
experimenu  to  test  die  power  of  a  new  vegetable  remedy,  tbe 
secret  of  whose  application  was  purchased  by  a  number  of 
nedical  and  non-professional  gentlemen  in  Philadelphia.    In 
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giving  the  result  of  his  investigatioiis,  t>r.  H.  first  notices  a  few 
of  the  most  celebrated  specifics,  aoiong  which  the  mott  ancient 
is  the  volatile  alkali,  which  was  prescribed  by  Eurt^an  prac- 
titioners  more  than  a  century  ago.  We  have  been  infonned 
thai  ihe  same  remedy  possessed  the  unlimited  confidence  of  the 
laborers  on  some  of  our  northern  canals,  who,  from  the  natnre 
of  their  occupations,  were  much  exposed  to  be  bitten  by  tbew 
Venomous  reptiles.  Every  overseer  carried  with  hini  a  bottle 
of  ammonia,  which,  when  required,  was  immediately  applied 
both  internally  and  externally.  If  it  possess  any  of  the  qnali- 
ties  of  an  antidote,  the  author  is  inclined  to  believe,  that  this  is 
only  held  in  common  with  other  difTusibte  stimulantG,  and  acts 
by  counteracting  the  adynamic  character  of  the  symptosiB. 
This  is  most  probably  the  effect  of  its  internal  use ;  iu  external 
application  can  only  be  indicated  as  a  potential  cautery,  or 
escharotic. 

The  prenantkis  lerpattaria  of  Pursh  is  next  noticed.  This 
plant  is  held  in  repute  in  Virginia,  and  is  there  known  by  the 
common  name  of  lionsfoat.  Pnrsh  states,  that  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  being  a  witness  to  the  efficacy  of  this  plant.  A 
man  was  bitten  in  the  foot  by  a  raockason  snake,  which  Jiy  ibe 
people  generally,  is  considered  the  most  dangerous.  *'  An 
infiaramation  and  swelling  of  the  whole  leg  took  place  imme- 
diately ;  but,  by  taking  the  milky  juice  of  this  plant,  boiled  in 
milk,  inwardly,  and  applying  to  the  wound  the  stee|ied  leaves, 
which  were  frequently  changed,  he  wns  cured  in  a  few  days." 
This  plant  is  o^en  confounded  with  what  is  called  by  the  inh»- 
bitants  the  falie  lionsjhot,  or  with  tfie  p.  avtumnala,  or  niW- 
atndu. 

The  state  of  South  Carolina  purchased  tite  knowledge  of  the 
use  of  the  alitma  plantago,  or  water  plaintain,  from  a  negro, 
for  his  freedom,  and  a  life  annuity  of  a  hundred  pouods.  ,  Whit- 
low says,  that  the  common  plaintain  has  been  used  fay  mistake, 
from  which  error  he  considers  all  the  failures  to  have  arisen. 

In  Florida,  on  the  authority  of  Major  N.  A.  Ware,  it  is 
stated,  that  a  species  of  pedictilarim,  or  lousewort,  is  held  in 
considerable  esteem,  as  an  antidote.  Sweet  oil  has  also  been 
used  as  a  specific. 

Passing  over  other  reputed  remedies.  Dr.  Harlan  comes  to 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  one  in  question.  This  is  the 
hieracevm  venoatm,  or  hawk-weed,  adder's  tongne,  poor  Ro- 
bin's plaintain,  rattlesnake-weed,  &c. — a  common  weed  in  dry 
open  woodlands.  The  first  experiment  we  give  entire,  not  so 
much  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  effects  of  the  remedy,  as 
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llw  tction  of  tfae  poison.    The  case,  in  this  point  of  view,  ig 
JBtereating. 

"  A  large  female  enidce  waa  taken  from  the  box,  and  placed  upon 
a  table,  in  a  warm  room.  At  lib.  20m.  A.  M.  the  man  received 
a  bite  firom  the  irritated  snake,  on  the  index  finger  of  the  left  band, 
about  half  an  inch  IVom  the  metacarpal  bone ;  the  wound  resem- 
bled a  minute  incision,  or  briar  scratch,  about  one  fifth  of  an  inch 
in  length ;  one  fang  only  appears  to  have  been  projected,  the  aaimal 
Striking  with  one  nr  both  fangs  at  pleasure  ;  a  little  blood  exuded. 
Pulse,  just  before  the  bite  was  received,  104  per  minute  ;  but  it  waa 
observed  to  vary  during  the  experioients,  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
prevent  any  correct  inference  to  be  expected  from  that  source. 

"  lib.  40m.  He  says  the  wound  smarts  a  tittle,  but  no  signs  of 
a  poisonous  wound  are  yet  exhibited. 

"  After  the  lapse  of  nearly  an  hour  from  the  commencement  of 
the  experiment,  no  symptom  denoting  the  action  of  the  poison 
occurring,  Elnsworth  exposed  the  same  hand  to  a  large  active 
male  snake.  As  in  the  first  instance,- considerable  irritation  of  the 
animal  was  requisite  to  force  him  to  strike,  and  at 

"  12b.  15m.  He  received  a  secoad  wound  from  a  single  fang  on 
the  back  of  bis  band,  directly  over  a  prominent  venous  branch.  A 
Ini^  drop  of  transparent,  yellowish,  and  glairy  fluid,  was  spread 
over  and  around  the  wound,  wliich  waa  doubtless  ejected  from  the 
poison  sack.    A  little  very  dark  blood  exuded  from  the  wound. 

"  ]2h.  3tn>  Slight  swelling  is  observable  immediately  around 
the  Mcond  bite. 

"  13h.  4Sin.  Elnsworth  again  exposed  his  hand  to  the  female 
faake,  and  received  two  additional  punctures  simultaneously,  one 
from  each  fang,  on  the  lower  extremity  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of 
the  ring-finger.  As  in  the  &r>t  instance,  neither  of  these  wounds 
displayed  symptoms  of  the  specific  effects  of  the  poison  ;  the  lecond 
Me, therefore,  or  that  received  from  the  male  snake,  will  alone  be 
the  subject  of  further  observatione  ii)  this  experiment. 

"1  o'clock,  P.M.  The  swelling  around- the  second  bite  has 
increa«ed  considerably,  the  tumefaction  extending  up  and  down 
ahHigthe  course  of  the  vein,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length, 
■Dd  naif  that  size  in  breadth  ;  the  greatest  length  of  (he  lumefaction 
being  b«k>w  the  wound.  The  man  now  complained  of  pain  and 
DombneM  along  the  course  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  on  the  inner 
part  of  the  fore-arm. 

"  Ih.  2Sm.  Pulse  natural,  symptoms  last  described  somewhat 
increased  ;  swelling  unattended  with  symptoms  of  inflammation. 

"  lb.  30m.  Although  the  man  is  perfectly  willing  to  permit  the 
imnptoms  to  jiroceed  further,  several  of  the  witnesses  expressed 
raeir  nnwillingness  to  bear  the  responsibility  of  the  consequences ; 
he  was,  therefore,  pennitled  to  have  recourse  to  his  remedy,  and 
nunwlialely  nraUowed  a  few  ounces  of  the  decoction  of  tlio  root, 
and  appealed  in<tiflbrenl  aboot  the  eztenial  application  of  tlit^  same 
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to  tb«  wound.  He  •tated,  that  the  origioal  stock  of  the  TegetaUe 
being  exhausted,  and  the  aeasoa  too  far  advanced  to  eoable  him  to 
obtain  more  at  present,  he  would  be  under  the  aecemity  of  applying 
portion*  of  the  flesh  of  one  of  the  reptiles  (just  decapitated,  forlbe 
purpose  of  another  experiment,)  to  the  wound. 

"  2h.  30m.  He  has  held  the  bloody  portion  of  the  snake  to  bis 
wound  incessantly,  from  which  alt  the  swelling  has  subsided,  toge- 
ther with  all  uneasy  sensations,  from  his  hand  and  arm. 

"  4  o'clock,  P.  M.  The  man  Elnsworth  has  remained  constantly 
in  (be  room  under  ray  inspection.  His  dinner  was  offered  to  him, 
but  he  had  little  disposition  for  food ;  says  his  stomach  is  a  little 
sick,  probably  the  effects  of  the  medicine.  No  tumefaction  or  other 
aymploms  remain ;  the  wounds  resemble  slight  scratches,  without 
any  appearance  of  iuflammatioB.  The  vein,  in  which  the  bite  to<^ 
efiecl,  presents  a  peculiar  appearance,  being,  for  the  distance  of  an 
inch  between  the  valves  above  and  below  (be  wound,  qvile  empty. 
Directly  above  the  valve,  the  vein  is  unusually  prominent,  and  the 
pressure  from  the  application  of  the  flesh  has  been  removed  for 
more  than  an  hour." 

In  the  second  experiment,  a  young  pnp  was  bitten  by  the 
same  female  snake;  after  five  and  a  half  hours,  the  animal 
died.  Digsecdon  showed  extensive  extravasation  of  nocoagu- 
lated  blood,  in  the  cellular  tissue,  over  the  whole  frool  of  the 
belly,  where  the  animal  was  bitten.  The  appearance  of  the 
parts,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wound,  was  comparable  to  the  efiecta 
ofa  violent  contusion.  The  abdominal  reflections  of  the  peri- 
toneum were  nearly  in  the  same  condiuon ;  as  were  also  the 
pwitoneal  coats  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  the  veins  of 
which  were  congested ;  the  poison  bad  not  afiected  the  intemal 
coats  of  these  viscera.  The  hlood  throngfaont  the  systena  was 
fluid,  the  bladder  empty,  and  the  healthy  appearance  of  the  thorax 
unimpaired.  An  extensive  dark  patch  of  extravasation  wa^observ- 
ed  under  the  arachnoid  membrane,  lying  over  the  lobes  of  the 
cerebrum.  The  substance  of  the  brain,  and  spinal  marrow, 
natural.  These  last,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  the  usual  phenomeDa 
after  death  by  poisons. 

A  full  grown  cock  was  slightly  bitten  on  the  breast,  and 
recovered  without  any  appearance  0t  constitutional  aflection. 
The  wound  presented  a  black  or  gangrenous  appearance. 

A  pup  received  three  bites,  one  of  which  was  -severe,  and  over 
the  left  eye.  The  wound  swelled,  and  the  animal  had  vertigo. 
It  recovered  on  the  following  day,  without  interference. 

Another  pup  was  inoculated  with  the  poison  expressed  from 
the  bag  of  a  living  snake.  The  wound  swelled,  and  after  some 
hours,  btug  down  like  a  large  hernia.  Constitutional  eflects 
began  to  be  manifested  in  fifteen  minutes  after  the  bite.     On 
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the  toccMding  day,  the  animal  recovered,  withont  the  adminis- 
tratiOD  of  any  remedy. 

Iq  the  last  place,  poison  taken  from  a  living  snake  was 
placed  on  a  piece  of  meat,  and  given  to  a  pup.  No  local  or 
constitational  efiect  followed' 

These  experiments,  we  have  already  observed,  were  detailed 
in  a  previons  number  of  the  Transactions ;  in  the  number  before 
.  us,  we  have  three  others,  in  which  the  antidotal  powers  of  the 
Hieracatm  wnontm  were  tested.  The  anthor  remarks,  that 
although  in  a  few  insUnces  the  medicine  did  mitigate  the  effects 
of  the  poison,  yet  in  no  instance  was  it  found  successful  as  an 
antidote,  when  administered  to  quadrupeds. 

Two  kittens  were  bitten  by  a  young  male  rattlesnake,  recently 
received  from  the  country.  No  syctiptoma  of  poboa  followed. 
A  large  female  snake  was  next  used,  whose  bite  was  speedily 
followed  by  the  usual  symptoms.  A  decoction  of  the  above 
root  was  freely  ^en  the  first  bitten  animal,  "  with  the  apparent 
eflect  of  rendering  the  poison  less  narcotic,  and  probably  of  re- 
larding  the  death  of  the  subject  of  the  experiment,  and  it  sur- 
vived the  animal  subsequently  bitten  more  than  an  hour." 

A  pup  and  dog  were  bitten  by  an  active  male  snake.  In 
'  about  twenty  minutes,  the  effects  of  the  poison  were  manifested. 
The  decoction  was  given  to  the  pup,  wtuch  was  found  dead  the 
next  morning,  whilst  the  dog  completely  recovered. 

A  pup  received  a  wound  over  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye. 
In  five  minntea  the  effects  were  visible.  The  remedy  was  used, 
which  seemed  somewhat  to  mitigate  the  symptoms,  but  the  next 
morning  the  animal  was  found  dead. 

From  the  foregoing  developement  of  facts,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, that  as  litde  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  Hieraeeum 
venomn  as  in  all  the  other  remedial  specifics  which  have  fi-om 
time  to  time  been  confidendy  obtruded  upon-  the  public.  The 
troth  is,  there  is  no  such  a  tiling  as  a  specific  remedy,  and  the 
physician  who  puts  his  faith  in  any  agent  of  the  kind,  will  oflen 
find  himself  involved  in  difficulties  of  his  own  production.  That 
either  or  all  of  the  medicines  named  in  this  paper  may  not 
be  useful,  we  will  not  deny ;  but  to  resort  to  them  blindly, 
withont  any  reference  to  the  peculiar  action  of  the  poison,  or 
the  pathology,  of  the  disease, — is,  at  least,  an  irrational  mode 
of  practice,  partaking  more  (^  the  character  of  charlatanry,  than 
an  application  of  the  just  principles  of  medical  science.  With 
Dr.  Harlan,  we  would,  if  called  to  treat  a  wound  inflicted  by  s 
poisonous  reptile,  rather  rely  upon  the  less  equivocal  means  of 
saction,  pressure,  or  ligature,  and,  we  may  add,  the  internal 
nse  of  diffuuble  stimolants. 
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The  latt  ptper  in  the  pari  before  ui,  U  from  the  pen  of  tim 
late  Dr.  Godman,  and  we  caDDot  look  upoa  it  ai  the  la*t  memo- 
rial of  its  author,  but  with  iBiDgled  feelings  of  pteaiure  and 
regret.  With  pleasure,  as  exhibiting  another  evideoce,  among 
the  many  which  hiEtory  affords,  of  the  acknowledged  power 
<^  real  taleot,  when  combined  with  ui  enthuBiastic  love  of 
knowledge ;— of  regret,  that  this  respected  individaal  should 
have  found  bJs  path  through  life  a  constant  s&vggle  with  ad- 
versity and  disease ;  a  struggle,  which,  although  it  brought  him 
to  an  early  grave,  still  never  was  sufficiently  powerAil  to  over* 
come  fats  seal,  or  to  dampen  his  pursuit  of  that  reputation,  which 
it  was  his  ambition  to  obtain  io  defiance  of  every  difficulty. 
In  Dr.  Godman,  the  youthful  votary  of  science  will  have  an 
instructive  example  of  the  reward  of  labor  and  perseverance. 
Raised  by  his  own  exertions  from  an  ordinary  situation  in  life, 
without  friends  or  edocation,  he  succeeded  in  procuring  the  first 
by  his  character  and  talents,  and  ac<]uired  the  latter  by  industry 
and  untiring  ardor ;  and,  finally,  from  a  printer's  boy,  elevated 
himself  to  the  professional  chair  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
and  spreading  the  result  of  his  laborious  investigations  in  many 
departments  of  science,  before  learned  societies,  and  through 
various  publications,  he  has  leA  behind  a  name,  which  will  long 
be  remembered  with  respect. 

In  this  paper,  Dr.  Godman  detected  a  curions  fact  in  the 
history  of  the  dentition  of  the  great  fossil  mastedon  of  this 
country.  The  young  of  this  species  is  furnished  with  two 
iitciwrs,  or  tusks,  in  the  lower  jaw,  which  soon  drop  out,  and 
the  sockets  themselves  fill  up  and  disappear.  Dr.  Godman  was 
not  aware  of  this  fact  himself,  but  supposed  ttiat  be  had  dis- 
covered a  new  genus.  He  accordingly  proposed  for  it  a  new 
generic  and  specific  appellation,  which,  of  course,  must  be  sup- 
pressed. We  must,  therefore,  be  still  i^tricted  to  the  knowledge 
of  only  four  ^gantic  antediluvian  quadrupeds  in  this  conti- 
nent t  the  Megaionix,  first  described  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  the 
l^utedm,  the  Megatherium,  and  the  EUfkant. 

To  those  who  are  desirous  of  invesUgating  the  subject,  we 
refer  to  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  William  Cooper  before  the  Lyceum 
of  Natural  Hiitoiy,  in  which  the  qtlestion  is  examined  in  great 
detui,  atad  analogieal  instances  in  other  quadrupeds  are  men- 
tioned. G. 
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1.  OmA«  caute  of  the  EtOratiee  cfAir  into  the  Yeiiu  during  Opera- 
tmuonthe  Neck.  {Archines  Gintndes  de  Midedne,  Jttin,  1SS0.)~ 
It  is  well  known,  that  on  several  occasions,  death  has  iskeu  place 
•uddenly  during  surgical  operations  on  the  neck,  and  that  the  acci. 
dent  has  been  irsced  to  the  admission  of  air  into  (he  heart  oad  great 
▼easels,  by  the  nxiuths  of  divided  veins.  But  no  satisfactory  expla. 
natioD  baa  yet  been  given  of  the  fact  that  such  an  accident  occurt 
rarely,  or  of  the  circumstance  that  air  should  ever  obtain  entrance 
at  all.  For,  although  most  physiologists  now  admit,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  principles  laid  down  by  Dr.  Barry,  as  to  the  vonoua 
circulation  and  the  suction-power  which  is  excited  during  inspira- 
tion on  the  blood  in  the  veins  that  enter  the  cheat, — still,  as  M. 
Berard,  the  author  of  the  paper  quoted  above,  has  remarked,  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  this  suction-power  should  have  the  effect  of 
drawing  air  into  the  cavity  of  a  flaccid  vein,  the  parietes  of  which 
must  yield  to  atmospheric  pressure  before  aay  fluid,  even  aerifbnn, 
can  enter  by  an  opening  in  it.  M.  Berard,  however,  has  succeeded 
in  explaining  the  cause  of  the  entrance  of  the  air ;  and  has  likewise 
discovered  in  this  cause  an  organization  of  considerable  conse- 
quence for  maintaining  the  functions  of  the  great  veins  near  the 
heart. 

He  observes,  that  the  veins  are  all  formed  of  extremely  flaccid 
coats  ;  so  as  to  collapse  entirely  when  empty,  provided  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  act  on  their  external  surface, — and  that  they  would 
consequently  be  ttll  reduced  to  a  similar  state  by  the  suction-power 
of  the  heart  and  chest,  unless  their  calibres  were  kept  open  by 
•otne  peculiarity  of  mechanism.  This  peculiarity  consists  in  the 
adhesion  of  the  parietes  of  certain  veins  to  adjacent  parts,  which 
tend  to  keep  them  stretched.  Such  a  structure  has  been  Iqirg  known 
to  exist  in  the  case  of  the  aiouses  of  the  brain,  and  rami6c8lions  of 
the  vens  hepaticB  ;  the  former  of  which  are  kept  constantly  dis. 
l*Ddad  by  the  erganizatioa  of  the  falx  and  tentorium  of  the  dura 
mater,  and  the  latter  by  the  iBcofflpfesiible  nature  of  the  organ 
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thnuffh  which  they  ue  dutribuled.  But  M.  Barud  dow  calls  the 
attention  of  phyaiologuta  to  certain  peculiaritieg  in  the  organizatioD 
of  other  veins,  for  accomplishing  the  same  purpose.  The  entrance' 
of  the  superior  vena  cava  into  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart  b  kept 
in  a  state  of  constant  tension  by  the  prolongation  over  it  of  the 
strong  fibrous  covering  of  the  pericardium ;  and  the  subclavian 
veina,  the  junction  of  the  jugulars  with  these  veins,  as  also  the 
whole  course  of  the  axillary  veins  from  the  scalcni  muscles  to  the 
arm-pit,  are  maintained  in  a  110111111  stale,  by  being  attached  to 
various  aponeurotic  membranes  at  the  root  of  the  neck.  Hence,  if 
the  superior  cava,  subclavian,  axillary,  or  commencement  of  the 
jugular  veins,  be  divided,  they  do  not  collapse  as  other  veins  do,  but 
remain  gaping,  unless  they  are  detached  from  the  texture  by  which 
they  are  kept  distended,  and  then  they  collapse  like  veins  gene- 
rally. Were  it  not  for  this  oi^anizatian,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
suction-power  of  inspiration,  even  of  the  powerful  kind  which  is 
admitted  by  some  physiologists,  could  have  little  or  00  effect  in 
moving  the  btood  towards  the  heart  along  the  superior  cava.  But 
the  chief  veins  being  kept  in  a  state  of  distension,  and  so  enabled 
to  resist  the  compresnng  tendency  of  atmospheric  pressure,  the 
Damping  or  inspiring  power  of  inspiration  becomes  eSective  ;  and 
It  is  particularly  worthy  of  remark,  that  as  the  aponeuiodc  mem- 
branes to  which  the  veins  are  attached  extend  from  bones  to  bones, 
and  are  most  stretched  during  the  expansion  of  the  chest, — it  is 
during  ibe  act  of  inspiration  that  the  veins  are  most  extended.  The 
ume  organization  will  also,  for  the  same  reason,  account  for  the 
entrance  of  air  into  the  heajt,  from  wounds  of  the  veins  at  the  root 
of  the  neck  during  surgical  operations.  If  the  subclavian,  or  com- 
mencement of  the  jugular  vein,  is  opened,  air  will  enter  to  a  cer- 
tainty, unless  immediate  precautions  be  taken  to  exclude  it ;  and 
as  for  the  same  accident  occurring  when  more  distant  veins  are 
opened,  it  will  be  found,  we  doubt  not,  to  arise  from  the  divided  vein 
having  acquired,  from  coonexion  with  diseased  parts,  an  organiza- 
tion similar  to  that  possessed  by  the  subclavian  and  axillary  veins 
in  their  natural  state.  M.  Bersrd  farther  observes,  that  the  inferior 
cava,  by  its  passage  through  the  diaphragm,  is  similarly  organized 
with  the  superior  cava.  It  remains  constantly  extended  and  gaping, 
even  when  empty.  Hence  the  auclicn  effect  of  inspiration  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  hepatic  veins,  which,  we  have  already  seen,  are  fitted 
Ibr  conveying  it  by  a  corresponding  structure.  It  is  thus  apparent, 
that  the  inspiratory  power  of  the  chest  is  one  of  the  powers  which 
contribute  to  the  movement  of  the  blood  in  the  vascular  system  of 
the  liver.  The  want  of  a  corresponding  structure  of  the  great  veiiu 
leading  lo  the  extremities,  renders  this  moving  power  of  no  in- 
fluence whatever  on  the  circulation  in  the  other  branches  of  the 
infiirior  cava.— £d.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  for  OeL,  18S0. 

3.'  On  the  Animat  Temperature  in  d^erettt  LaHhidet.    (Analet  d* 
Seienaet  ^faHtrtOti,  Mm,  1830.)— A  Kw  years  ago,  Dr.  John  Davy 
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uud*  MHiM  intanBtiDg  ezperimeots  on  the  diflbrencet  which  tokfe 
pUca  in  th«  teinp«ratuf«  of  the  humao  body  in  passing  to  warmer 
or  colder  latitudes;  (Edin.  New  Philos.  Journal,)  and  the  result 
waa,  that  iu  warm  climates  it  rises,  and  in  cold  climates  Tails  a  tittle. 
These  experimenls  have  been  mom  lately  repeated  by  M.  Reynaud, 
of  Paris,  during  a  voyage  to  the  East.  The  voyage  was  fnta 
Toulon  by  the  Cape  to  ihe  Isle  of  Bourbon,  the  Maldivians,  the 
Coromandel  coast,  Bengal,  the  coast  of  Pegu,  Ceylon,  ihe  StraiU 
of  Junda,  Java,  and  then  home  by  Ihe  Cape  to  Havre  ;  and  it  lasted 
from  May,  leaT.Ho  December,  1828.  The  thermomelers  u«ed  were 
carefully  compared  by  M.  Arago  with  the  standard  at  the  Observa- 
tory of  Paris,  both  before  and  aAer  the  voyage, — so  that  the  accu- 
racy  of  the  obaervationa  is  unquestionable.  There  are  seven  sett 
of  eiperimenta,  four  of  which  were  made  in  the  torrid,  and  three 
ID  the  temperate  mnes,  and  each  set  was  made  on  the  same  tw^lv* 
men,  all  of  them  being  in  good  health,  moat  of  them  athletic,  and 
all  fed  and  exercisea  aUnosi  precisely  in  the  same  manner.  On 
(he  1st  July,  in  10°  4'  north  latitudr,  the  air  being  79°  F.  the 
average  temperature  of  twelvq  Europeans  was  99^°.  On  the  lOlfa 
of  August  following,  in  36^  10'  south  latitude,  the  air  being  62(, 
the  average  temperature  of  the  body  waa  9S}.  On  the  11th  Se^ 
tember,  under  the  line,  with  an  atmospheric  heat  of  86°,  the  (empe- 
ratnre  of  the  body  was  on  an  average  very  nearly  100°.  Next 
year  on  the  18th  May,  in  latitude  7°  I'  south,  the  air  being  86°, 
Ihe  body  was  96}.  On  the  I4th  of  October  following,  in  83°  38' 
aoutti  latitude,  the  air  being  Q^,  the  body  was  99°.  On  the  SOA 
of  October,  under  the  line,  with  an  atmospheric  temperature  of 
79°,  that  of  the  bod^  was  09  j.  On  the  4lh  Decetuber,  in  46°  north 
latitude,  the  air  being  fiSi<  the  body  was  09".  Hence  it  will  be 
perceived,  that  the  range  of  the  anim.>l  heat,  between  climate* 
where  fiSJ-  and  86  are  the  extreme  temperatures  of  the  atmosphere, 
if  one  degree  and  a  quarter  of  Fahrenheit,  and  that  it  rises  as  th« 
almoapberic  beat  rises,  and  mee  vena, — with  seme  slight  irregn. 
larities,  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the  coldness  or  beat  of  tfa* 
dinoaie,  which  the  subjects  of  experiment  has  just  \e&,-—Ibid. 

8.  OnthemjhenM  cf  atmotpherie  tewtpenOurt  oniheMsrialAyamiMg 
Infantt.  {AnnaUs  ^UygHnte  PvbUipte  et  de  MMieine  Ligtde, 
Jionia-tt  Avril,  1830.) — MM.  ViUenm  and  Mylne  Edwards  have 
proved,  by  a  set  of  statistical  tables,  that  the  mortality  among  young 
mfant*  is  cooaiderably  greater  in  the  colder  northern  department! 
of  Pnnce,  than  in  the  warm  southern  departments,  snd  that  in  ths 
Mune  place  it  is  consider^y  greater  during  the  cold  months  of  thfl 
year  Uian  during  the  temperate  months,  and  also  somewhat  greater 
u  the  hottest  months  than  in  those  which  are  temperate.  Thus  ia 
Ihe  Borthem  part  of  Prance,  situated  above  the  latitude  of  49°,  the 
mortality  among  children  within  the  first  three  months  of  life,  waa 
in  1610,  OS  1  to  7.96  births,— eouth  of  the  4Ath  degree  of  latitude  it 
waa  only  ■•  1  to  10.73 ;  and  in  1619  it  was  in  the  former  diftriot 
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u  1  to  9.12,  tnd  in  the  iBtter  as  1  to  11.7.  At  Dunkirk  the  mna 
temperature  of  the  year  is  11^  degrees  less  than  at  Toulon,  the 
former  being  60.4  P.,  the  latter  63°.  Thus  again  in  the  year  ISIB, 
the  mortality  for  the  same  period  of  life  throughout  the  whole  of 
France,  varied  from  one  death  in  7.22  births,  during  the  moath  of 
January,  to  one  in  9.8  in  the  numth  of  May ;  and  in  IBIO,  from  one 
in  7.66  during  January,  to  one  in  0.97  during  the  ntoaih  of  May. 
Ihiring  the  three  cold  monlha  of  December,  January,  and  February, 
the  average  for  the  two  years,  was  one  in  7.81  ;  during  March  and 
April,  it  was  one  in  8.78 ;  during  May,  June,  and  July,  one  in  S.75 ; 
during  August  and  September,  one  in  6.06 ;  durinj;  October  and 
November,  one  in  8.68.  In  order  to  perceive  liilly  the  efiecta  of 
temperature  in  producing  these  variation!,  the  English  reader 
must  keep  in  remembrance,  that  August  and  Bepteml>er  are  in 
France  extremely  hot  months,  while  October,  and  even  November, 
are  much  more  mild  ihao  in  Britain.  The  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  the  numerical  statements  here  given,  as  to  the  mortality  in 
different  eeasons,  is,  that  in  the  coldest  months  it  is  greatest,  in  the 
wann  months  at  the  beginning  of  summer  least,  but  somewhat 
greater  even  in  the  warm  monihs,  when  the  extreme  beat  of  sum- 
mer  has  endured  for  a  considerable  time. 

These  facts  have  been  since  very  satisfactorily  confirmed  by  the 
Btatistical  inqniries  of  M.  Caffort,  at  Narfoonne,  in  the  middle  of 
France.  In  the  course  of  fifteen  years  subsequent  to  1810,  the 
deaths  in  thfct  town  among  children,  within  the  first  three  months, 
waa  one  in  9.57  binhs  ;  which  is  tatermeiliate  between  the  mortality 
in  the  northern  and  southern  departments  of  Franca,  as  given  above. 
Of  632  deatha  among  children  c^  the  same  age,  163  occurred  in 
the  months  of  December,  January,  and  Febiuary, — 113  in  April, 
Marsh,  and  May, — 125  in  September,  October,  and  November, — 
and  131  in  June,  July,  and  August.  On  taking  the  proportion  of 
deaths  to  births,  the  average,  for  the  winter  quarter,  is  one  in  8.48 
births ;  for  the  spring  quarter,  one  in  12.06  ;  for  the  autumn  quar- 
ter, one  in  10.66 ;  and  for  the  summer  quarter,  ene  ta  8.05.— Aij. 

4.  Nature  vf  Ae  Urine,  during  the  formation  of  the  Cyttie  Oxide  Cid- 
culttf.  {Jovmal  of  Science,  LUeratfore,  and  Art*,  Jatuiary  lo  Bhrch, 
1830.) — Dr.  VenableB  of  Chelmsford,  has  lately  had  a  good  oppor. 
tunity  of  carefully  eiamining  the  urine,  in  a  case  of  that  rare  form 
of  calculus  in  the  bladder, — the  cystic  oxide.  The  only  instance 
where  the  urine  had  been  previously  examined  in  the  same  circum- 
stance, was  in  the  case  of  a  gentleman  mentioned  by  Dr.  Prout,  in 
his  work  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs,  (p.  166,)  who 
found  that  the  urine  varied  in  density  from  1020  lo  1022,  was  rather 
abundant,  faintly  acid,  of  a  yellowish -green  color,  and  peculiar 
odor,— thai  there  was  formed,  on  standing,  a  greasy-like  film  on 
the  surface,  and  a  copious  pale  precipitate,  both  of  which  were 
composed  of  triple  phosphate  of  ammonia,  and  magnesia,  and  cystic 
oxide,— that  cystic  oxide  was  also  precipitated  on  the  odditloo  oT 
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JRcdc  «ci(l,— and  that-  there  wu  very  little  urea,  and  scarcely  any 
lithic  acid.  This  analysis  corresponcls  precisely  with  that  ^  th« 
urine  in  Dr.  Veoables'  case. 

The  subject  was  a  laborer's  wife,  forty-seven  yeBr8oface,stottt) 
corpulent,  sallow,  but  otherwise  healthy  looking.  She  had  sevenl 
children.  She  was  much  annoyed  with  constant  obtuse  pains  in 
the  loias,  like  lumbago,  and  occasional  attacks  of  acute  pain,  lik* 
nephiitis,  which  rendered  depletion,  and  other  powerful  autiphlo. 
gistic  remedies,  necessary.  She  had  frequently  passed  small  cal- 
culi after  her  attacks  of  severe  pain,  the  departure  of  the  pain  being 
■nddenly  accompanied  with  a  sense  as  of  something  dropping  to- 
wards the  bottom  of  her  body,  and  followed,'  in  a  day  or  two,  by  the 
voiding  of  a  stone.  On  one  o<5cB8ion,  she  diicharged  a  great  num- 
ber of  small  ones,  of  the  size  of  peas,  connected  toeeiher  by  a 
string*  like  beads.  Dr.  Venables  procured  one  equtd  in  size  to  a 
hige'Dut,  which,  like  the  rest,  had  been  passed  naturally.  It 
weighed  twelve  grains,  resembled  the  triple  phosphate  in  jtener^I 
appearance,  and  had  actually  some  crystals  of  that  calculous  matter 
00  its  anrftce.  ft  was  of  the  consistence  of  wax,  was  not  lami. 
Bated,  had  a  crystalline  fracture,  and  s  density  of  1714.3.  By  the 
iMat  of  the  blowpipe,  a  strong  peculiar  fcetor  was  exhaled,  and  by 
the  process  of  incineration,  a  whitish  ssh  was  procured,  not  alkaline. 
It  was  soluble  in  nitric,  sulphuric,  muriatic,  and  phosphoric  acids, 
■nxrfuble  in  water,  alcohol,  acetic,  citric,  and  tartaric  acids,  as  well 
M  in  the  carbonate  of  annnonia.  It  was  dissolved  by  the  two  fixed 
alkalies,  and  their  carboirates,  by  Hme  water,  and  the  solution  of 
baryta.  Acetic  acid  threw  it  down  from  its  solution  in  alkalies 
These  are  the  properties  by  which  the  calculus  was  proved  to  be 
the  cystic  oxide. 

The  urine  was  of  the  ordinary  quantity,  of  a  greenish-yellow 
udor,  like  a  nearly  ripe  melon,  in  taste  slightly  saline,  of  a  peculiar 
•dor,  aomewhat  like  that  of  die  sweet-briar,  of  an  oilyJike  con- 
Mtonee,  and  in  specific  gravity,  between  1020  and  1835.  It  was 
tnUd,  fixm  an  impalpable  powder,  which,  on  standing,  partly  sub- 
■idadi,  and  proved  to  be  chiefly  mucous ;  but  some  turbidity  still 
mnained,  which,  by  filtration,  was  proved  to  arise  from  fine  par- 
ticlM  of  cysdcoidde  in  suspensioa,  with  a  little  ammoniaco-mag. 
itanan  ^losphate,  and  some  mucui.  By  long  standing,  a  stratum 
at  the  top  became  clear  and  eily  looking.  The  urine  faintly  red. 
dened  litmus,  |«t«  «  precipitate  of  cystic  oxide,  with  alcohol  and 
with  acetic  acid,  and  a  copious  pncipitate  of  mixed  cystic  oxide, 
and  ammoniaco-magnesiaa  pbo^hate,  with  (be  carbonate  of  ammo, 
aia.  It  waa  vwy  dafieient  in  urea;  not  a  particle  separated,  on 
the  ad<Utionof  nitric  acid  te  its  airupy  extract.  Lithic  acid  was 
•Iso  very  defective,  as  none  separated  on  the  addition  of  the  mine. 
ml  acids,  afUv  the  urina  was  evaporated  to  one  third  of  its  volume. 
1^  patient  got  much  easier,  and  the  urine  more  dense,  the  cystic 
<ttDde  !•••  abundant,  and  the  lithic  acid  more  abundant,  by  constant 
iMtention  to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  and  tli<.'  adminiatiatioa  of  mif 
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liatic  »ai,  mod  of  piUi  made  of  nilphttte  of  morphia,  ipoeaeutdia, 
•Unci  of  cdchicun,  and  extract  of  hyoMyamuav— iUd. 


PITBOLOOT. 


S.  Human  Horn*. — Dr.  Peosa,  of  Naples,  relatea  ibe  ca«e  of  a  man 
with  a  homy  eitcrescence  over  the  uppcnnost  ponion  of  the  right 
parietal  booe  ;  it  was  firmly  adheraal  lo  the  akia,  and  of  the  aize  of 
B  goat's  hora,  being  about  six  inches  in  length,  of  a  spiral  form, 
wiUi  two  windings  ;  its  fore  end  was  directed  towards  the  back,  bod 

Keatly  impeded  the  movement  of  tiie  neck.  At  the  time  that  Dr. 
insa  saw  him,  the  person  was  7d  years  of  age  ;  within  the  lost 
five  years,  the  horn  had  rapidly  grown,  notwithstanding  which,  h« 
objected  to  its  being  remoTed,  because  be  considered  it  as  a  asn  of 
hick.  In  his  ftOth  y^^>  he  had  on  the  same  part  of  his  beaS,  an 
encysted  tumor,  after  Uie  removal  of  which,  the  horn  began  to 
grow.  The  substaiice  of  the  bum  was  very  hard,  and  its  naiura 
rather  oily  ;  it  was  of  yellow  color,  and  fibrous  texture,  l^ft  coo. 
tinual  increase  of  the  bom  ultimately  determined  the  man  to  sufier 
the  aiurpatioo,  which  was  performed  without  any  difficulty:  six 
weeks  after  the  operation,  however,  two  small  horna  began  to  shoot 
up  from  the  cicatrix,  but  aflerwarda  spontanaousl}'  disappeared. 

Hie  same  phenomenon  was  observed  by  Dr.  Penaa,  in  a  man  60 
years  of  age,  who  had  a  horny  eicrescence  between  the  shoulders  ; 
it  was  moveable,  and  adhered  to  the  skin  only ;  ilx  substance  waa 
very  hard,  similar  to  (hat  of  the  nails,  and  semi-transparent.— %!(>»■• 
imJ  ds  Pratiqae. 

6.  Ofiddl  aeetAoa  o^  the  fotumortem  Examnatitm  of  Geofga 
lY. — tiie  body  exhibited  but  little  sign  of  putrefaction ;  and 
the  anasarca  had  disappeared,  excepting  soma  uligbt  remains  of  it 
in  the  thighs. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  emaciation  of  his  m^esty's  peraon, 
a  very  larf[e  qnantiiy  of  fat  was  feund  between  the  skin  and  the 
abdominal  muaclea. 


The  omentum,  and  all  those  parts  in  which  fat  is  usually  depo- 
sited, were  excessively  loaded  with  it.  The  abdomen  did  not  ood- 
tain  more  than  an  ounce  of  water. 

Tbe  stomach  and  intestines  were  sranewbat  contracted ;  they 
were  of  a  darker  color  than  natural,  in  conseqtience  of  their  con- 
taining mucus  tinged  with  blood ;  and  in  the  stomach  waa  found  * 
elot  of  pure  blood,  weighing  about  six  ounces. 

The  liver  was  pale,  and  bad  an  unhealthy  granulated  appearance. 

The  ^leen,  aJtbough  larger  than  usual,  was  net  otherwise  dia- 
•wad,  and  tiie  pancreas  waa  in  a  sound  state. 
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Tba  aigiBioid  flexun  of  tb«  l«i^e  inlectiiM  (the  colon)  had  fbrmej 
uaDatunfailhenoiu  U>  tbe  bliuUer,  mcconvpmaiad  by  •  solid  inflwa- 
matory  daposii  of  th«  aizs  of  on  orange. 

Upon  a  curefu)  ezanii nation  of  tbu  tumor,  «  sac  or  cari^  waa 
found  in  it*  centre,  which  eootained  a  urinary  calcuhia  of  tha  Msa 
of  a  filbert,  and  thia  cavity  commnnicatad,  by  nwaaa  of  a  mnll 
aperture,  with  the  iaterior  of  the  bladder  at  its  fuodtia.  In  other 
Ta^Mcts,  the  bladder  was  healthy,  and  the  proetate  yUnd  did  sot 
appear  lo  be  ealarfed.    Tbe  kidoaya  were  also  free  nom  disease. 


*  Two  pints  of  water  were  found  in  the  cavity  of  tbe  ri^t  side,  and 
three  pints  and  three  quarters  in  tbe  left  side  of  the  chesL  lie  left 
lung  was  conaidenbly  dimini^ed. 

llie  lower  edge  of  each  lobe  of  the  lungs  bad  a  remaricabla 
firinge,  which,  upon  examination,  waa  found  to  be  formed  by  a 
deposit  (d'faL 

The  aubitance  of  the  lungs  had  uodergone  no  change  of  struc> 
tore,  bnt  the  mucous  membiana  liniag  the  air-tubes,  was  of  a  dailE 
ooIot,  in  consequence  of  its  vessels  being  tu»id  wiib  blood. 

The  pericaidium  (or  hearl-purae)  contained  about  half  an  ounce 
of  fluid,  but  its  oppoata  surfaces,  in  several  parts,  adhered,  to  ea^ 
other,  &om  inflanunation  at  some  remote  penod. 

Upon  the  surtace  of  the  heart  and  pericardium,  there  was  a  large 
quantity  of  &t,  and  the  rouscuhtr  substance  of  the  heart  was  so 
tender  as  lo  be  lacerated  by  the  slightest  force :  it  was  much  larger 
Iban  natural.  Its  cavities  upon  the  right  side  presented  no  unusual 
appearance,  but  those  on  the  left  side  were  much  dilated,  more 
•mecially  Uie  auricle. 

The  three  semihuar  valves,  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  great  artery, 
(the  aorta,)  were  ossified  throughout  their  substance,  and  the  inner 
coal  of  thai  blood-vessel  pressnted  an  irregular  surface,  and  was,  in 
msOT  parts,  osnfied. 

The  original  disease  of  his  nujesty  consisted  in  the  osnfioaUoD 
of  the  valves  of  the  aorta,  which  must  have  existed  for  many  years, 
and  which,  by  impeding  the  passage  of  the  current  of  blood  flowing 
from  the  heart  to  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  occasioned  effusiona 
of  water  into  the  cavities  of  the  chest,  and  in  t^er  siiualions.  Thia 
mech&nical  impediment  (o  the  circulation  of  tbe  blood,  also  suffi- 
ciently explains  those  other  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  body, 
which  were  connected  with  bis  miyeaty's  last  iUnesa,  as  well  as  alt 
the  symptoms  tmder  a4iicb  the  king  had  labored. 

The  immediate  canss  of  his  miyesly'sdissohitioD  was.  the  rupture 
ef  a  hlood.T««el  in  tbe  stomach. 

Hbnbt  Hauobs. 
Hatthbw  Jon  'niBNBr. 
Antxi  pjurvoii  Coeraii. 

B.  C  BSODB. 

[Lmion  Mtdic«l  G<mMe. 
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7.  Oitified  Braia. — H.  C,  Matteucei  having  esuiuDsd  a  bnia 
which  he  discovered  in  an  old  Bnatomical  collection,  found  it  to  «x> 
hibit  a  lingular  case  of  ossification  throughout  its  whole  subitance. 
Whan  heated,  it  burnt,  evolving  ammonia,  leaving  a  bulky  char- 
coal. When  examined  by.  ehemical  agent*,  carbenate  of  Itrae  was 
found  in  amidl  quantity,  and  pbosphale  of  lime  in  nauch  larger,  but 
theprincipalpart  ofthemaM  was  animal  substance,  closely  allied  to 


The  composition  of  the  concretions  that  are  sometimes  found  in 
the  pineal  Kland,  are,  according  to  Fourcroy,  of  the  same  nature. — 
Am.  ie  CAmiw,  zlii.  8S6. 


8.  ErarttctiZatioRoflkTA^A.— From  the  Inaugural  Dissertation  of 
Dr.  Sauvan,  of  Wilna,  it  would  appear  that  this  operation  has  been 
twice  performed  by  Professor  Pelican,  of  the  same  university.  In 
one  of  the  cases,  a  favorable  termination  may,  perhaps,  be  said  to 
have  taken  place,  as  the  patient  died,  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  week, 
of  typhus  fever.  He  was  a  young  man  of  39  years  of  age,  who 
had  previously  been  in  good  health,  but  within  the  last  four  months 
became  afiected  with  encephaloid  tumor  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
ri^t  thigh,  which  had  lately  attained  an  enormous  size,  and  was 
accompanied  by  violent  pain,  hectic  fever,  great  emaciation,  &c. 
The  tumor  was  throe  feet  in  circumference  and  one  in  length,  and 
still  increfi'sed,  so  that  the  operation  was  ultimately  decided  upon 
as  the  last  means  of  saving  the  patient's  life.  It  was  performed 
aecordingtoLarrey'smethod,  viz.,  by  first  tying  the  femoral  artery, 
and  then  forming  an  internal  and  an  external  flap.  In  spite  of  the 
ligature  of  the  artery,  very  great  hemorrhage  ensued  ;  in  other  re- 
spects, the  operation  ofiered  nothing  pccuhar.  On  the  eighth  day, 
an  mflamroatory  afiection  of  the  liver  supervened,  but  it  was  readily 
subdued  by  bleeding,  due.  At  the  end  of  thn  second  month,  cica- 
trization was  almost  complete,  the  general  health  of  the  patient  was 
much  improved,  and  a  satisfactory  result  of  the  case  was  anticipated, 
when  the  patient,  after  ah  excess  in  diet,  was  afiected  with  typhuS) 
which  proved  fatal  within  a  few  days. 

On  examination,  the  origin  of  the  profound  femoral  artery  was 
found  to  be  in  the  pelvis  from  the  iliac;  the  abdomen  contained  a 
large  quantity  of  serum :  the  cotyloid  cavity  was  filled  with  pus, 
and  communicated  with  the  interior  of  the  pelvis,  by  means  of  a 
small  aperture. 

In  the  second  case,  the  operation  was  performed  on  account  of 
necrosis  ami  lai^  (istulous  abscesses.  Some  time  before  the  ope- 
ration, the  patient,  a  peasant  girl  of  17,  was  infected  with  plica, 
afler  which,  the  disease  of  the  tnigh-bone  rapidly  improved ;  but,  on 
the  di8appea3rance  of  the  plica,  almost  immediately  regained  its 
former  malignant  chaiscter.    Tlie  operation  was  pemrmed  in  the 
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■mum  paUiieT  u  in  th«  firat  CMe,  but  proved  fatal  on  the  tenth  i*y, 
imder  ayinptoins  of  pneumonia.  Id  this  case,  alBo,  a  morbid  conu 
Bunication  between  the  cotyloid  and  abdominal  cavity  was  ibund. — 
Onmfa't  Jonm. 


d.  Entrance  of  Air  into  the  larger  Yeim. — It  is  sufficieatly  known, 
that  this  accident  ia  of  tbe  grealeat  danger,  beiog  in  most  caeat 
alrooat  immediately  followed  by  death-  At  one  of  tbe  larger  hospi. 
tals  at  Paris,  a  very  emineot  surgeon  some  time  ago  extirpated  a 
tumor  on  the  neck,  for  which  purpose  it  waa  necessary  to  remove 
ft  part  of  the  clavicle.  On  a  auddeu,  the  patient  screamed  out,  and  ' 
feu  down  as  if  he  were  dead.  A  very  singular  and  loud  noise  waa 
at  the  same  time  heard  in  the  cheat,  depending,  as  was  supposed, 
upon  the  air  rushing  into  an  opening  in  the  pleura,  and  during  the 
attempts  to  close  this  aperture,  the  patient  expired.  On  examina- 
tion, the  pleura  was  found  intact,  and  neither  centained  any  air 
nor  extravasation  ;  an  aperture  was,  bowever,  discovered  in  the 
jugular  vein,  of  about  half  an  inch  ;  the  heart  contained  air  instead 
of  blood,  and  numerous  bubbles  of  it  were  even  found  in  tbe  vessels 
of  the  brain.  The  practitioners  present  variously  endeavored  to 
account  for  tbe  patient's  death,  which  M.  Majendie  attributed  to  the 
entrance  of  air  into  the  heart  and  vessels;. be  succeeded  even  ia 
proving  his  opinion  experimentally.  The  jugular  vein  of  a  dog  was 
opened,  and  an  elastic  tube  inserted  into  it ;  a  peculiar  noise,  indi. 
cative  of  the  entrance  of  air,  was  immediately  heard  in  the  animal's 
chest,  and  it  fell  down  apparently  dead.  As  soon  as  the  tube  was 
removed,  the  syncope  ce'ased,  but  re-appeared  on  ita  being  re^p- 
[died.  Several  means  were  tried  to  prevent  this  occurrence,  but 
the  only  successful  method  was  finally  found  by  M,  Mtyendie  to  he 
the  aspiration  of  the  air  from  the  veasel  by  a  syringe. 

At  the  Hopital  Saint  Eloi,  at  Montpellier,  tbe  above  accident 
happened  to  M.  Delpech,  under  rather  peculiar  circumstances. 
He  performed  the  exaiticulation  of  the  arm,  from  tbe  glenoid  cavity, 
on  a  yonng  man  of  22  yeara  of  age.  Towarda  the  end  of  tbe  ope> 
ration,  a  loud  sucking  noise  was  repeatedly  heard  by  the  assistants, 
who  conceived  that  the  pleura  had  been  opened,  and  that  the  air 
Ibrcibly  rushed -into  it.  A  ligature  had  been  placed  round  the 
artery  before  the  operatiiw ;  the  vein  and  other  vessels  were  now 
tied,  and  the  patient  was  to  be  removed  to  bis  bed,  when  he  all  on  a 
sadden  fell  into  profound  syncope ;  the  application  of  aiimulaots 
nuaed  him  lor  a  few  instants,  after  which,  he  emitted  a  piercing 
scream,  and  died.  On  examining  the  body,  (he  cavities  of  the  pleura 
and  pericardium  were  found  healthy,  and  without  any  air  and  ex- 
travasation ;  tbe  right  auricle  and  ventricle,  however,  as  well  as 
the  veue  cave,  ware  enormously  distended  with  air,  which  proved 
to  be  atmospheric.  Very  little  blood  waa  found  in  the  right  aide  of 
the  heart,  and  it  seems  that  the  air  had  become  dilated  by  the  heat 
of  the  body,  and  thus  prevented  the  further  course  of  the  blood 
throogh  th«  heart. — Laniott  Lane^,  Sept.  IBao. 
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10.  It^trtqftlieldBedand  Komtded  ik  Para  daring  the  lale  Smia- 
ImHim. — According  to  Um  Teturns  of  the  physicians  uid  nirgeoni  of 
the  several  hospitab,  it  appears  tbat  not  Icm  than  7000  men  bars 
b«en  rendered  hort  de  ambal.  They  reckon  besides  ne»rly  1700 
wounded,  received  into  the  hospitalsjuid  ambulance*.  H.  Breschet. 
reports  500  as  the  number  taken  into  the  Hotel  Dieu  ;  besides  300 
Oul'palientB,  dressed  by  tbe  surgeons  of  that  estabhshmenl.  Th« 
mortality  has  been  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  tbe 
wounda--not  more  than  70  had  died  (up  to  the  lOth  of  August) ;  the 
greatest  number  of  the  wounded  belonged  to  the  working  classes  of 
ue  Fausbourga :  out  of  the  500  there  were  no  more  than  ^6  of  (he 
military.  A  proportion  nearly  similar  has  been  observed  in  the 
Other  hospitals.  M.  Huason  remarks,  that  almost  all  the  wounds 
were  received  in  front — many*  of  them  iu  the  chest  and  abdo- 
men. Nor  did  tbe  courage  which  the  men  displayed  in  the  struggle, 
d#aert  them  on  their  bed  of  suffertBg ;  and  those  who  underwent 
capital  operations,  endured  them  without  a  murmur.  The  moral 
condition  of  the  military  is  remarked  to  have  been  very  diSerent, 
the  greater  number  of  them  being  quite  overcome  with  despair. 
M.  Louyer-Villermay  relates  the  case  of  a  soldier  of  the  Guard, 
who  sunk  the  day  after  the  last  engagement,  without  there  being 
any  perceptible  wound  or  bruise  lo  which  his  death  could  be  attri> 
buted.  The  Beaujon  has  taken  in  80 ;  La  Piti4,  120  ;  La  Charite, 
ISO ;  the  Military  Infirmary,  300  ;  Val  de  Grace,  20:  a  mason 
lodge,  80.  Of  the  numbers  received  into  St.  Louis  and  St.  Antoine, 
we  have  aa.yct  obtained  no  official  report :  M.  Cloquet  promises  a 
detailed  account  far  the  former  hospital.  Nor  can  we  speak  posi- 
tively as  to  the  numbers  treated  in 'the  Ambulances,  by  reason  of 
their  perpetually  changing  condition.  Almost  all  the  wounds  were 
from  firs-arms — few  from  cold  steel  ;  they  have  been  generally 
•evere,  most  of  them  having  been  received  in  close  combat,  yet  it  is 
expected  that  most  of  the  wounded  will  recover-  M.  Larrey  has 
assured  the  Academie,  that  of  the  hundred  which  came  under  his 
'  care  at  Gros-Caillcm,  not  one  had  died :  several  of  them,  however, 
had  undergone  serious  operations. — Journal  SMtdomadmn. 


11.  PtrvMnaa  DUatatim  »f  Strieluret  of  lite  VreOira. — M. , 

thirty.«ight  years  of  age,  of  a  strong  constitution,  was  affected  about 
■ixleea  years  since  with  urethritis,  to  which  he  could  not  conveni- 
Mrtly  atteod  at  the  time,  being  upon  a  long  voyage,  - 

When  M.  ■-  '  had  no  intercourse  with  women,  the  funaJag  dinti. 
ai^ed,  and  btsd  disappeared ;  but  so  soon  as  he  gave  hiiNMlf  up 
to  venereal  pleasures,  the  blenonhagia  would  return,  ae  if  he  had 
aaaia  coatracted  an  urethritis.  He  frequeatly  suspected  the  women 
with  whom  be  had  connexion,  to  be  affected  with  blenorrhs^a,  but, 
on  tbe  CMitraiT,  not  one  of  them  ever  had  Ae  least  tunning.  Every 
DOW  and  then  he  experienced  difficulty  in  making  urine— the  stream 
wottld  be  thin  ud  twisted.    Hkbo  phenomena  would  take  place 
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eran  when  the  runniiig  Ind  dissppeared.  For  four-years,  every  tim& 
Mr. — —would  exercue  coition,  the  enuMion  orurine  would  afew 
days  aRer  be  accompanied  by  a  little  blood  from  the  canal  of  the 
Urethra ;  thia  flow  of  blood  would  gi've  a  reddish  color  to  the  urine, 
wUch  besides  contained  mucus  and  whitish. filanieuts.  About  ihia 
thne  he  experienced  intense  pain  in  the  region  of  the  bladder  :  (be 
running  was  very  thick  and  copious,  sod  the  introduetion  of  bougies 
and  probes  brought  on  htemorrbage.  The  eonssion  of  urine  was 
attended  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 

M. consulted  a  physician,  who,  upon  examination,  found 

iire  strictures  in  the  canal  of  the  urethra.  Leeches  applied  to  (he 
perinieum,  local  bleedings,  baths,  enemata,  diet,  and  cooling  drinks, 
allayed  those  symptoms.  Notwilhsiandins  the  introduction  of  the 
bougies  caused  great  pain,  they  were  introduced  into  the  urethra,  to 
efiect  the  dilalation  oC  the  strictures ;  but  M.  '  was  almost  alWny^ 
unable  to  bear  them,  and  it  was  necessary  to  cease  employing  them- 
However,  the  long,  continued  use  of  bougies,  notwithstanding  the  pain 
they  occasioned,  filially  removed  four  of  the  strictures ;  one  alone, 
five  ieehes  up.  resisted  that  measure,  and  the  pain  about  the  bladder, 

with  heemorrhage,  slill  took   place.     M. repaired  lo  Vechy 

Springs,  and  was  much  benefited  by  the  waters  there.  The  pain 
about  the  bladder  lef)  him  almost  entirely. 

Two  years  since,  M.  - —  being  in  Paris,  consulted  Dr.  Ribea, 
who  advised  one  genera.l  bleeding,  leeches  on  the  perioeum,  the 
use  of  bougies,  baths,  repose,  and  the  einolhent  regimen.  These 
measures  allayed  the  pain  about  the  bladder  which  he  again  suffer- 
ed, but  the  running  and  the  bsmarthage  still  coDtiniied. 

Shortly  aflerwards,  M. oame  to  consult  me.     After  repeat. 

•dly  applying  leeches  to  the  perinsum,  i  commenced  with  the 
iodine,  at  first  in  doses  of  twelve  drops  in  a  guromy  potion,  aug. 
nented  to  fifteen,  twenty,  and  twenty-five  drops.  This,  however, 
caused  no  diminution  in  the  running. 

By  probing  the  canal  of  the  urethra,  I  ascertained  the  existence 
of  a  circular  stricture,  situated  five  kicbes  up  the  canal.  The  nit. 
arg.  wasappUedfourtimes,  and  the  dilatation  e fleeted  with  bougies; 
hut  each  time  I  took  the  cast  of  the  stricture,  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  blood  issued  from  the  canal,  and  this  hemorrhage  again  took 
place  alter  cauterization,  or  the  introduction  of  bougies.  The  stric- 
ture admiited  the  introduction  of  a  Imugie,  one  sixth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  I  then  advised  injections  with  wine,  and  also  of  chloride 
ef  sodium,  but  they  caused  great  irritation. 

I  suniected  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra  was  in  a 
state  of  ulceration.  In  order  to  restoro  to  it  the  degree  ef  solidity 
it  bad  lost,  [prepared  injections  with  adecoction  of  gall-nuts.  I^is 
occasioned  so  much  irritation,  as  to  require  the  application  of  leeches 

to  the  perineum.     I  then  advised  M. to  have  an  instrument 

made,  by  means  of  which  he  could  apply  to  the  affected  part  a 
bmah  or  pencil,  steeped  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  or  sul- 
phate of  alumine  and  potash.  Again  irritation  was  the  consequence, 
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•ad  the  hamorriiage  ttiU  occinnd  e»di  tin*  lliit  probes  wen  iolro' 
duced  for  the  purpoae  of  diUtmg  the  Mrietare.  M.  ^--  hed  for 
•ome  time  obwrved,  that  the  prewotie  of  the  bougie  not  oidy  aces' 
aioaed  irritaticMi  about  the  ftricture,  but  dong  the  wtiele  leii|th  of 
the  urethra.  This  induced  u§  (o  eaek  some  netbod  for  dihuing  ealy 
the  constricted  part,  without  suffering  the  presence  of  a  bougie  or 
probe  in  the  canal.  A  silken  cord,  covered  with  yellow  wax,  form- 
ing a  An  cylinder  one  and  a  half  lines  thick,  one  inch  loog,  rounded 
at  each  extremity,  and  to  one  end  of  which  was  attached  a  thread 
ef  silk  eight  inches  lon^  was  Introduced  to  the  constricted  pert  by 
theTollowingmeana;—Tlie  thread  was  passed  through  the  inside  of 
a  conductor,  so  that  the  cylinder  of  wax,  pushed  forwards  by  the 
conductor,  was  introduced  upwards  ef  five  inches.  The  latter  was 
(liflD  withdrawn,  and  the  thread  kept  round  the  glans.  M.  —  ■  ■■■ 
s'lfifMnled  the  presence  of  the  cylinder  for  about  two  hours,  at  tho 
end  of  which  time  he  withdrew  it  by  means  of  the  thresd.  We 
augmented  the  volume  ef  the  cylinder,  first  to  two  lines,  then  to 
two  and  three  quarters  in  thickness.  Every  time  M.  ^^  withdrew 
the  cylinder,  tliere  eluded  a  counderabia  quantity  of  light  yellowish 
natter,  but  there  was  no  htemorrhage.  However,  although  M. 
>■  ■■■  eobld  bear  the  cylinder  four  hours,  its  presence  eccaaioned 
irritation  in  tbe  canal  of  the  urethra,  and  ^>oat  the  glaas.  As  the 
cinder  was  solid,  M.  — —  was  oUiged  to  withdraw  it  every  time 
be  warned  to  void  urine.  With  the  hope  <^  tottifying  tbe  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stricture,  and  at  the  same  time  dilate  the  latter. 
We  added  aeetate  of  lead  to  the  wax,  ef  which  the  oylioders  were 
composed,  l^e  consequence  was  a  still  more  considerable  inita. 
tion,  with  a  copious  blenorrbagia,  but  no  hemorrhage.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  gum  elastic,  or  of  wax,  cither  pure  or  mixed  with 
acetate  of  leatC  always  bringing  oa  irritation,  we  imagined  that  cy- 
Uaders  of  silver  might  be  b^er  home ;  and  in  order  that  M.  —  ■•- 
might  void  his  urine  without  withdrawing  them,  we  had  them  made 

boUow.    Our  hope  was  weU  founded.     M. was  able  to  bear, 

for  whole  days,  m  the  contracted  ^rtion  of  the  canal,  cylinders  of 
silver,  at  first  two  lines,  and  subeeqoeotly  two  and  a  half,  three,  and 
four  lineSf  Without  the  least  pain.     Horning  and  night,  with  tbe 

*raxed  cylinder  of  which  we  qwke,  M. applied  to  the  strictutv 

a  weak  solution  of  the  aub-acetate  of  lead.  Afler  the  continued  use 
fot  about  tea  days  <rf  these  cylinders,  the  running  almost  entirely 
eaased,  and  the  urine  passes  with  the  greatest  facility.     Ws  have, 

however,  advised  H. to  still  continue  using  them  for  some 

time  t»  come. 

Previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  dilatator,  we  look  a  cast,  to 
.-irirertain  of  what  diameter  our  cylindermust  be,  and  the  exact  situ- 
aiioii  of  the  stricture.  We  passed  the  thread  through  a  graduated 
Ofwductor,  so  that  the  dilatator  was,  as  it  were,  an  appen&ge  to  it. 
lite  conductor,  armed  with  the  dilatator,  thrusia  the  latter  before  it, 
penetrating  the  canal  of  tbe  urethra.  On  reaching  the  Btrictu« 
Which  we  wish  to  dilate,  we  force-  it  to  enter,  and  when  retained' 
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then,  we  withdraw  Um  conductor,  wad  attach  tbc  «ittc«a  thread 
uoind  the  gUna,  or  t«  nbaods  placed  around  the  panu.  The  pa. 
tianlbearathepreaeiice  of  the  dilatator  for  twenty-four  or  tbirty'flix 
bona,  Toida  unue  without  difficulty,  and  can  attend  to  hia  buaineo*. 
It  aometiraea  happem,  that  the  atricture  dimiaiafaing,  the  jattmnest 
is  puahed  tbrward  by  the  urine.  Id  this  cbm  we  withdraw  it  eutinly 
by  maana  qf  the  thread,  and  introduce  another  of  greater  diameter. 
Tbia  perraaaent  dilojation  preaents  bolb  adrantagea  and  difficgl. 
ties.  By  enployiog  it,  we  atretch  only  the  conatricted  part  of  the 
canal ;  Ae  ramainiDg  ports  are  not  placed  in  contact  wiib  any  fo- 
reign body;  a  pennaneat  dilalatioo  iseffiscted  in  twenty ■  foar  ot 
thirty..w[  bmirs,  and  abandaat  secretion  is  excited  Iroin  the  ooo. 
atrirted  part ;  a  prompt  and  safe  remit  is  obuined ;  and  the  patient 
is  ^wrea  the  pain  experienced  by  all  other  methods.— HesmefiM. 


12.  M.  Saux  on  Excition  of  Diteiued  Jomtt.  {Benu  Midiet^ 
Jaawr,  1880.) — We  need  not  observe  to  our  readers,  most  or  all  of 
irtiom  must  have  perused  the  papers  pubtished  on  thi^  subject  in 
our  Journal,  by  Mr.  Syme,  that,  although  the  operation  of  sxciaian 
of  tbe  joints  of  the  extremities  has  been  long  known  in  surgery  as  a 
anhatitute  for  amputation,  it  has  been  but  little  practised  in  this 
country  till  within  these  few  years.  The  credit  in  which  (his  ope- 
ration now  stands,  is  owing,  in  a  gretf  measure,  to  the  activity  and 
success  with  which  this  geatleman  has  practised  it  on  all  sQitable 
occasions.  During  his  exortisno  to  bring  it  into  general  notice 
Imre,  it  i^peara  that  H.  Koux  has  been  similarly  occupied  atParis ; 
sad,  therefore,  although  his  experience  of  its  safety  and  advantage* 
ia  &r  from  bemg  ao  extensive,  sad  is  not  altogether  so  flattering,  as 
that  of  Hr.  ^nne,  we  conceive  it  important  to  make  known  the  ra. 
suits  obtained  by  a  foreign  sijigeon  of  such  celebrity. 

M.  Roux  obeerves,  that  notwithstanding  the  frequent  success  ob. 
tsined  in  France  by  MM.  Moreau,  father  and  son,  and  by  M.  Cham. 
pien,  the  operation  continues  to  be  held  in  great  disrepute  among 
his  countrymen,  and  that  he  believes  he  may  safely  assert,  he  is 
the  only  surgeon  in  Paris  who  has  tried  it  ofleB  enoog^  to  be  able 
to  awreciale  its  difiicuIlieB,  its  inconveniences,  and  its  advantages. 

Ho  censiders,  that  in  all  probability  it  vriU  be  right  to  abandon  it 
•ntirely  in  repeet  to  the  joints  of  the  lower  oztretnities,  and 
«specially  that  of  the  knee.  For  excision  here  produces  too  ipucb 
iojnry ;  there  are  loo  many  accidents  to  dreatL  Once  only  has  be  ' 
per&rmed  excision  of  tM  knee,  and  that  was  against  bis  own 
oiunion,atthe«xpreBadesureofthe  patient,  who  expired  io  aioeteen 
days.  '*  Bran  when  the  operation  is  performed  without  the  sacrifice 
«f  life,  the  pteaernaion  of  aucb  a  limb  will  probably  be  mot« 
inconvenient  in  standing  or  wabing  than  the  timber  leg  used  after 

"  But  as  for  the  arm, — destined  in  man  for  so  many  noble  and  Im- 
portant purposes,  and  so  useful  even  when  it  has  sustained  Miious 
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iDJury,  01  ia  Bore  or  len  deformed,  provided  tbe  h&nd  be  pmerved 
ontire,— it  ia  wroog  not  to  attempt  to  derive  all  tbe  profit  possible 
from  the  eicisioD  of  the  diseaBed  joiata  of  aucb  a  member.  At  the 
elbow,  particularly,  it  appears  to  jireaeat  the  greetest  advantages, 
■o  that  it  ia  impoaeible  to  imagiae  why  so  many  able  surgeoae 
'  prefer  amputetioo.  Undoubtedly  excision  of  the  elbow-joint,  by 
which  1  understand  the  removal  of  the  whole  lower  eilramily  of 
the  humerus,  as  well  as  the  upper  end  of  both  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm, is,  if  not  difficult,  at  least  laborious  in  its  execution  :  FiAeen 
or  twenty  minutes  are  scarcely  sufficient  for  its  proper  performance; 
it  leaves  a  very  extennve  wound,  which  atippurotea  abundantly, 
notwithstanding  the  greatest  care  to  approximate  and  unite  the 
daps,  which  must  be  formed  to  reach  the  bones.  .  And  to  these  sb> 
jecliona  it  must  be  added,  that  several  months  are  required  to  com- 
plete the  cure-  But  if  the  limb  is  preserved  and  restored  in  all  its 
functions,  and  if  life  is  not  more,  or  rather  is  actually  less  endan- 
gered than  by  ainputation,  are  these  disadvantages  not  abundantly 
compensated  ?  This  compensation  is  satis  faclorily  established  by 
the  following  facts,  which,  wllbout  being  in  themselves  more  curious 
or  important  than  those  for  which  ibe  surgical  art  is  indebted  to 
MM.  Moreau  and  Chamt>ion,  are  at  least  more  recent,  and,  I  may 
also  hope,  of  a  nature  to  carry  conviction  with  them. 

■'  I  have  performed  the  operation  of  excision  of  the  elbow  four 
times.  The  first  waa  in  1810,  the  last  a  few  months  ago;  one  in 
the  right  arm,  and  three  in  the  left.  Three  of  ihe  patients  were 
males,  one  of  whom  was  37,  the  two  others  21  and  22  years  of  age  ; 
and  the  fourth  waa  a  girl  of  19.  In  all,  the  afieclinn  of  the  elbow 
was  apparently  of  a  scrofulous  origio,  and  had  attained  a  very  ad. 
vanced  state  of  progress ;  for  the  joint  was  greatly  swelled,  and 
nirrounded  by  many  fistulous  openings,  and  the  operation  exposed 
an  extensive  fungous  degeneration  of  the  cellular  tissue,  at  well  aa 
disease  of  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones.  I  shall  not  describe 
the  special  disease  in  each  case  ;  neither  shall  I  relate  the  method 
of  operating,  which  waa  nearly  the  same  ia  all,  or  the  ulterior  treat- 
ment required  for  accomplishing  the  healiog  of  the  wound,  and 
.  proservation  of  the  hiovements  of  the  arm.  My  sole  object  is  to 
■late  tbe  definite  results.  , 

"Of  tbe  four  patients,  one  only  died  of  tbe  accidents  immediately 
connected  with  the  operation.  The  first  dressings  had  been  re- 
moved, and  the  wound  several  times  dressed  anew,  and  suppura- 
tion had  commenced  in  the  interior  of  the  wound  ;  nay,  several  of 
the  suiures  for  preserving  the  flaps  in  apposition  bad  been  also  with.  ' 
drawn,  when  hemorrhage  took  place  from  beneath  the  flaps.  This 
returaed  repeatedly  ;  so  thatat  length  it  became  necessary  to  think 
of  amputation,  to  save  the  ^atiGnt's  life.  Perhaps  I  hesitated  about 
it  too  long :  death  ensued  in  three  days.  In  the  thrte  other 
puients,  there  was  not  a  single  serious  circumstance  to  complicate 
either  the  immediate  or  remote  conaequeocea  of  the  operation ;  life 
was  not  for  a  single  moment  in  danger.    The  cure,  indeed,  was  not 
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accomplished  bd  quickly  as  might  have  been  desired ;  occasion^ly, 
too,  I  dreaded,  a  too  abundant  suppuratien  ;  it  was  also  neeeuary 
to  take  measures  against  the  n  teatioo  and  accumulation  of  pus  ia 
particular  spots  ;  and  although  one  of  the  three  wa^i  quite  well  three 
months  aiUr  the  operaiJoa,  on  the  other  hand,  the  two  remaining 
patients  did  not  recover  entirely  for  eight  or  nine  months.  But 
ultimately,  the  arm  wa«  preserved  in  ev«ry  instance,  and  in  every 
iofltance  its  movements  were  partially  rec&vered.  Unfortunately, 
tiie  patient  I  first  operated  on  in  1819  wae  attacked  with  phthisis 
only  a  few  months  after  recovering  the  free  use  of  the  arm,  and 
died  of  this  disease,  the  seeds  of  which  probahly  lurkad  in  her  con- 
stitution before  the  operation  was  performed.  The  two  others,  of 
whom  one  had  the  joint  cut*out'  two  years,  and  the  second  three 
years  ago,  are  at  present  alive,  and  in  perfect  heahh,  and  fidlow 
their  customary  occupations  at  Paris.  One  is  a  grinder,  and  the 
other  a  mwtua-maker." 

We  shall  leave,  the  reader  to  compare  the  preceding  extract  with 
the  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Syme,  as  detailed  in  his  papers  in  this 
Journal,  xxvi.  49  ;  ssii.  261;  xxxii.  239  ;  xxxiit.  233,  It  ap. 
pears,  thet  of  seven  cases  of  excision  of  the  elbow,  he  has  net  lest 
one  ;  that  all  have  regained,  or  at  the  time  of  their  dismissal  were 
in  the  fair  way  of  regaining,  considerable  freedom  of  motion  in  the 
arm  ;  that  of  two  cases  of  excision  of  the  knee,  one  was  recovering 
the  use  aC  the  limb,  while  the  other  died  of  amputation,  which  was 
rendered  necessary  by  the  disease  of  the  thigh-bone  having  been 
more  extensive  than  was  anticipated  ;  and  that  in  one  instance  the 
head  of  (he  humerus  was  cut.avray,  with  the  efiect  of  forming  a  joint 
which  promised  to  be  useful. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Syme,  we  have  lately  had  au  op- 
portunity of  examining  three  of  these  cases.  One  wss  the  case 
of  excision  of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  related  in  our  S6tfa  volume. 
This  woman  we  found  actively  employed  in  washing  clothes,  which 
fact  might  be^alone  sufRcient  to  satisfy  every 'one  that  the  shoulder- 
joint  is  of  great  use  to  her.  The  humerus  is,  in  fact,  movable  in 
every  direction,  and  to  nearly  as  great  an  extent  as  the  natural  joint. 
She  has  also  the  power  of  moving  it  freely  and  powerfully  in  every 
directien,  except  directly  outwards  from  the  body ;  and  uie  joint  is 
so  strong,  that  she  can  raise  a  pitcher  of  water  in  the  hand  of  that 
aide ;  but  this  is  rallier  a  greater  exertion  than  she  feels  it  safe  to 
make  habitually.  The  el^w  joint,  and  the  joints  of  the  hand  and 
fingers,  are  as  entire  as  ever.  The  shortening  and  deformity  of  the 
arm  are  very  apftarent  when  the  shoulder  is  naked  ;  but  when  it  is 
covered,  the  arm  might,  on  a  cursory  examination,  be  very  readily 
mistaken  for  a  sound  one. — Ths  second  case  was  one  of  the  in. 
stances  of  excision  of  the  elbow-joint.  The  operation  wns  performed 
a  twelvemonth  ago.  There  is  considerable  freedom  of  movement, 
and  the  patient  retains  completely  the  voluntary  power  of  bending 
tho  fore-arm,  but  has  the  power  of  extending  it  only  in  a  slight 
degree.     He  can  raise  a  heavy  body  with  ease,  can  strike  a  straighl- 
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forwaid  blow  villi  coiuideraUe  force,  bd4  preserves  eutire  »]1  thm 
movemeDts  oftbe  wrist  and  fingers.  There  is  very  little  shofteoii^ 
of  the  arm.— The  third  case  was  the  inataiice  of  exeisioa  o(  the 
koee-joiot,  nentioaediB  (be  103d  number  of  Ibis  Joum^,  There 
is  atill  a  smaU  sore,  with  a  trivial  discharge,  under  the  new  joiat. 
This  joint  is  ia  a  state  of  alight  permaDeDt  flexion,  and  admiu  of  but 
UrifliBg  motion  in  aay  direction.  But  the  moUoas  of  the  ankle  and 
toea  are  antira.  Oa  the  whole,  this  case  does  not  bold  oat  MBch. 
•BCtmragBiMiit  to  practise  the  operation  (^  ejKision  of  the  knee* 
JHOt,  and  Mr.  %ine  is  ioeliaed  tq  form  the  same  eottclitsioA  with  M. 
Bouxv— that  a  liinbei  leg  wiU  probaUy  be  waon  usefitl  than  aay 
leg  which  gsk  be  &rmad  aAer  exciaioa  of  the  joiatf^Edmturgk 
IMieal  ^  Swg.JmrMl,  M9, 1830.  • 


IS.  Oh  the  Trwlmeni  of  VtiumleA  Fractures  wkh  the  SOon.  By 
Isaac  Havs,  M.D. — tn  the  surgical  lectures  of  William  Lhwrence, 
Esq.  of  London,  now  in  the  course  of  publication  in  the  Londoo 
Medical  Gazette,  we  find  the  treatment  of  ununited  frnctuies  dis- 
missed in  the  f<rilowing  cavalier  manner.  "Another  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding ia  these  ununited  fractures,"  says  Mr.  Lawrence,  "  has 
been  that  of  passing  a  selon  between  the  broken  ends  of  the  bone, 
aad  leavingit  there,  in  ordar  to  excite  in  the  ends  of  the  bones,  and 
the  neighboring  soft  parts,  that  action  which  is  lupposed  to  be  inef- 
ficient. '  After  a  certain  degree  of  inflammatioa  has  been  excited 
by  the  seton,  ills  then  to  be  withdrawn,  trusting  the  union  to  natural 
powers.  /  behtoe  il  mat/  be  Maid,  that  there  are  tome  rwu  or  thkib 
inttaiKes  recorded,  in  wAtcA,  after  tame  veeke  or  months  of  OMUSne- 
ment,  vnth  p  good  deal  of  pain  and  danger,  the  union  has  been  Reel- 
ed in  this  way  ;  but  in  other  cases,  the  introdnctioa  of  the  seton  baa 
fhiled." 

We  confess  ourselves  at  a  loss  how  to  notice  this  summary  and 
contemptuous  dismissal  of  a  metbod  of  treating  ununited  fractures. 
Sad  one  which,  contrasted  with  the  paiti/id  add  sometimes  /otel 
operation  for  which  it  was  proposed  as  a  substitute,  it  appears  to  us 
can  hardly  bt*  too  highly  extolled. 

The  apparent  accuracy  with  which  the  lectures  are  given  in  the 
Gazette,  seem  to  forbid  oor  ascribing  so  material  a  mis-statement  to 
an  error  of  the  reporter ;  the  high  character  Mr.  Lawrence  has 
hitherto  sustained  for  fairness  and  candor,  equally  prohibits  the 
imputation  of  intentional  misrepresentation  on  his  part ;  and  yet  it 
is  im{>ossibIe  to  suppose  that  Mr.  L.,  who  is  mstinguished  for 
extensive  erudition,  should  be  ignorant  of  cases  publiAed  in  the 
MedicO'Chirurgical  Transactions  of  London,  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,  the  London  Medical  Repository,  the  Medico- 
Cbinirgical  Review,  the  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  the 
London  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  the  Dublin  Hospital  Reports, 
Charles  Bell's  Operative  Surgery,  and  Cooper's  Surgical  Dictionary, 
in  which  no  less  than  TuntrEBn  different  cases  of  ununited  frac- 
tures, ruccessfullp  treated  by  the  seton,  ve  related.    Be  the  case„ 
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boirerer,  ■■  ft  nuy,  (be  atmtemeni  fau  beau  put  forth  h  conung 
fioiB  Mr.  Lawraoce,  and  until  diaavowed;  aobjeets  him  to  the  chug* 
of  ignorance  oc  want  of  candor  i  we  theretbra  thinh  we  ara  par. 
Annmg  an  act  of  kisdnoM  to  him,  in  calling  his  attontion  to  thia 
ndMect,  thai  it  may  be  explained ;  and  at  the  same  time,  aa  an  act 
of  juitice  to  the  eminent  surgeon  who  deriaed  the  method  of  cure 
under  coatidenUiMi,  we  ahatl  gjre  a  brief  mmnuuy  of  auob  ctwea 
of  numiiad  iracture  •ucceaBTulf)'  treated  by  the  aeton,  aa  we  find  in 
die  worfca  in  onr  prirate  library,  not  having  time  at  the-  preaent  mo- 
mam  to'  bpyt  recourse  to  more  exlenaive  aonrcea  of  information. 

llMuaeoftheBetDnaa  a  meanaof  caring  ununited  fractures,  waa 
originally  inggMted,  as  is  acknowledged,  by  Dr.  P.  8.  Physick,  of 
Philadelphia,*  and  first  put  in  practice  by  him  en  the  I8ih  of  De. 
eember,  ISOis.'  The  subject  of  this  oaie  was  a  sailor  tweoty-eight 
yean  of  age,  admitted  into  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  in  the  pre- 
ceding  May,  in  consequence  of  having  fractured  his  left  arm  above 
tbe  elbow.joint  a  year  previously,  and  the  bones  not  having  united, 
hia  arm  was  neariy  useless.  A  seton  needle  waa  passed  between 
tbe  Iractnred  ends  of  the  bone;  "  dte  patieM  ti^end  tiery  UoU  pain 
JTomAe  eferatiom;"  "  after  a  few  days,  the  iBnimibation(inUcAisiit 
met  greater  dttm  wliat  u  eommonli/  mated  bjf  a  eimUar  sfwrotiaii 
Aromgk  lie  Jkti,  in  any  other  part,)  was  Bucc«edod  by  a  nioderate 
wppuratioo  ;"  and  at  tbe  end  of  five  months,  the  arm  was  as  well 
uid  strong  as  it  had  ever  been.  The  account  of  this  case  first  i^ 
peared  in  the  Medical  Repository  of  New. York,  vol.  i.  3d  Uezade, 
1804,  and  was  repuhliahed  entire  m  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Tran* 
sactitMia  of  London,  vol.  v.  181'9. 

lite  snbject  of  this  case  died  in  Philadetphia  only  a  ftw  months 
ainco,  and  we  have  his  left  humerus  now  before  us.  He  was  a^ 
tendeid  daring  hU  last  iliness  by  our  fiiqnd,  Dr.  J.  Randolph,-  whe, 
knowing  him  to  be  tbe  person  upon  whom  Dr.  Physick  had  operated 
twenty-eight  years  ago  for  artificial  joint,  obtained  leave  to  make  a 
post-mortem  examination,  and  procured  the  humerus  in  qoertion. 
Dt.  Kao/icApb  has  kindly  lent  us  this  valuable  patholo^cal  specimen, 
and  granted  us  permission  to  have  a  drawing  of  it  made.  The 
bone  is  nearly  straight,  and  at  the  place  of  fracture  there  is  a  con- 
siderable maaa  of  bony  matter,  through  the  centre  of  which  Ifaeffe 
ie  a  bole  large  enough  to  admit  a  small  quill,  which  no  doubt  wu 
made  by  the  introduction  of  th«  eetoa,  .and  of  coune  shows  the 
place  through  which  it  passed.  A  short  time  before  his  death,  the 
patient  assured  Dr.  Randolph  that  his  left  arm  whs  as  strong  as  the 
other ;  and  that  be  hod  not,  since  Uie  ttniM  of  the  fracture,  sufiered 
a  from  the  accident. 


■  "Iln  not  a  little  eitTaordinu7,  that  in  tbalut  edition  of  Co«per^  Surgical 
Dictionarj,  rtprinttd  m  NoB-York,  and  edittd  by  on  Ameriean  turgtm,  tbat 
Dt.  Phjiiek  •hould  be  twice  refened  to  in  tbe  arueie  on  fnctnnB,  u  Dr.  Phj. 
tkk,  af  Ntta-Yark  !  The  editor  surely  cannot  have  raad  the  article,  or  he  noulit 
not  have  pennitted  ao  grow  an  error  to  be  perpetnated," 
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Dr.  Pbfsick,  in  1823,  employed  the  aeloo  with  aucceu,  io  an  oit' 
united  fimciure  of  the  lower  jaw,  aodanaccoimtofthe  case,  writtea 
by  the  patient,  will  be  found  in  the  Philadelphia  Jouraal  of  the  Me- 
dical Sciences,  vol.  t.  The  patient  slates,  that  his  lower  jaw  was 
fractured  March  30th,  1830,  in  two  places,  on  the  right  side'  tranS' 
venely,  and  on  the  left  obliquely.  I'be  transverse  fra:cture  healed, 
but  the  other  fracture  remained  ununited  at  the,  end  of  two  years, 
which  cauaed  "grecU  inconvenience  from  the  pain  occasioned  by 
the  motion  of  the  fractured  parts  io  the  broken  jaw,  whenever! 
attempted  to  bite  any  subatance  as  hard  na  a  cruet  of  bjead.  .  My 
bodily  strength  gradually  decreased,  as  I  had  a  vety  sickly  appe- 
tite, sod  wte  rendered  incapable  of  receiving  proper  nouriahmcDt. 
Hy  frame  being  debilitated  in  this  manuer,  I  seriously  fell  the  effects 
of  changes  in  the  weather;  and  every  time  I  contracted  a  cold,  it 
settled  in  my  jaw,  and  rendered  the  broken  parts  so  aore,  that  for 
aome  days  afterwards  I  was  unable  (o  e^  any  thing  except  spoon 
victuahl ;  and  from  the  eUgbt  hope*  I  entertained  of  ever  lecovering 
from  this  miafortune,  I  was  rendered  truly  unhappy,  and  felt  wretoh- 
ed  wlken  compelled  to  enter  inio  any  of  tny  usual  avocations."  Dr. 
Pbysick  introduced  a  seton,  and  "at  tbe  expiration  of  eight  weeks, 
the  outside'  of  the  bone  became  very  much  inflamed,  and  continued 
M  for  three  or  four  days,  accompanied  with  very  acute  pain,  after 
which  the  pain  subsided,  and  the  inflammation  decreased."  In  the 
course  of  the  eleventh  week,  union  of  the  fragments  had  become 
consolidated,  and  the  cure  was  soon  completed. 

Dr.  Pbysibk  has  likewise  successfully  employed  the  seloo  in  other 
instances  of  ununited  fractures,  no  details  of  which  have,  however, 
been  made  public,  tbe  utility  of  the  .remedy  appearing  to  him  so 
well  established,  that  no  additional  oidence  seemed  necessary,  and 
be  therefore  preserved  no  records  of  the  cases. 

That  the  remedy  has  failed  in  some  instances,  is  certain ;  hut 
what  remedy  is  always  successful  T  and  the  want  of  success  in  some 
instances  is  attributed  by  Dr.  Pbysick  to  tbe  improper  mode  in 
which  the  operation  was  performed,  and  in  others  to  the  seton  not 
having  been  continued  a  sufiicient- length  of  time.  Dr.  Physick  re< 
commands  the  operation  to  be  performed  with  a  very  long  setoo 
■eedle,  armed  with  a  silk  ribbon  or  French  tape ;  this  needle  should 
be  passed  through  the  itUeguments,  and  between  the  ends  of  the  bone. 
He  considers  this  mode  preferable  to  cutting  down  to  the  hone  with 
a  scalpel,  as  has  tteen  done  by  some  surgeons.  The  seion  ought 
to  be  left  in  tbe  wound  for  four  or  five  montlts,  ot  even  longer  if 
necessary. — Americcn  Joum,  Med.  Sc.    Ttot,  1830, 
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PBAOnCK   OF  FBYBtO. 

14..  M«fM  of  lyeatmg  T'tterwutteiuFeoerpurvud  at  the  varioutBoi- 
pit^  f^  Puru.  {Joum.  CompUmeKt.  Ffvrier,  1830.  Ab.  140.)— It 
will  be  caripoa,  and  lAay  be  userul,  to  not)c«  a  resume  of  the  Pa- 
rUiao  oiodeB  of  trealing  iDtennitting  fever,  wbicb  hu  lately  been 
published  in  a  Frencti  contemporary.  It  is  singular  Uiat  scarcely 
two  physiciani  in  this  metropolis  treat  an  ague  in  precisely  the 
same  RWDner,  though  all  agree  in  the  principle  of  adminigtering 
bark  in  one  of  its  many  forms.  One  w^l  commence  with  a  Vomit ; 
another  with  a  purge ;  a  third  will  neither  vomit  nor  purge,  but  pro- 
ceed  at  once  to  the  cinchona ;  and  a  fourth,  whom  we  take  to  be 
the  moat  judicious  of  the  whole,  will  adapt  bis  emetic,  or  his  calomel 
and  jalap,  or  his  sulphateof  quinine,  to  the  duration  of  the  complaint, 
the  character  of  the  accompanying  symptoms  or  lesions,  and  the 
relative  condition  of  the  paiienL  IiCt  ua  see  how  matters  stand 
'   with  oar  Parisian  confreres. 

It  appears,  that  in  Paris,  as  in  this  country,  intermittent  feVere 
have  been  more  prevalent  within  these  last  few  years,  than  they 
had  been  for  soma  time  previously.  The  ratio  principii,  or  cause,  is 
keenly  disputed  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and  some  local  circum- 
stances'are  OiouKht  by  one  party  to  afibrd  an  explanation  of  the 
drcumslance.  'nusmay,inp«rt,be  true,  but  the  general  occurrence 
of  aguisit  complaials  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  which  had  latterly 
been  fires  from  their  visitations,  must  depend  on  some  more  potent 
and  extensive  influences.  It  is  more  than  probable  'hat  these  exist 
in  the  atmoiphere  rather  than  the  earth,  for  the  seasons  have  ex- 
bituled  CQOnoerable  alterations  firom  the  ordinary  and  "  even  tenor 
of  their  way,"  since  1825. 

AiipUoI  BBoujon.— During  the  year  1927,  one  hundred  and 
sif  hteen  patients  afiected  wiUi  intermittent  fever  have  been  admitted 
intothbboepital.  There  ordinary  time  of  remaining  in  the  institu. 
tk>a  b  thirteen  <kys.  Of  these  1 18  patients,  90  were  males,  and  • 
32  females,  butas  the  beds  for  the  former  are  one-sixth  more  nume- 
rous than  those  (or  the  latter,  the  calculation  will  be  83  men  to  30 
wunen,  or' as  four  to  one.  No  doubt  the  causes  of  this  great  dis. 
parity  between  the  UabiUty  of  the  sexes  to  ague,  must  be  looked  for 
m  their  different  habits  of  life,  as  well  as  in  the  circumatances  of 
profession  and  exposure.  Forty-two  of  the  individuals  were  above 
thirty  years  of  age,  seventy-siz  below  it.  Twelve  cases  occurred 
in  winter,  thirty-seven  in  spring,  forty-two  Id  summer,  and  twenty- 
seven  in  autumn.  Hie  quartans  predominated  in  winter,  the  ter- 
tiana  in  sprins  and  autumn,  and  the  qnotidiaiia  in  the  suoimer.  The 
m^ority  of  the  patients  from  the  Country  were  from  Boulogne, 
Point.de.Jour,  or  other  such  damp  localities,  whilst  the  Parisians 
were  moslly  inbabilants  ofthe  dark  narrow  str«eu  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  SeiiM,  «r  pengoa  wilb  Mdeotuy  and  imwholesMne  oceifm. 
tiooB. 
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Ths  Writer  of  the  foreign  uticle  on  vhicb  we  aie  now  employed, 
who  appears  to  be  an  oflset  from  the  "  phTsiologioal"  tiunk  in  Ihe 
V^-de-Grace,  in  other  words,  a  dUcipte  of  Broussais,  layB  down  Ihe 
following  rules  of  treatment,  founded  on  those  which  giude  ihat 
Celehrated  aystematist.  Imo.  The  first  means  should  be  directed 
against  the  irritation  in  (be  system,  the  removal  of  which' generally 
lemoves  the  fever  also.  Our  author  has  seen  many  of  these  affeC' 
tions,  intermitienis,  yield  to  antiphlogislics  only,  at  the  Val-de- 
Grace.*  2iido.  If  aymploms  of  gastric  or  intestinal  phlegmasia  be 
present,  we  should  abstain  trom  admiaiatering  febrifuge*  in  the  first 
inslsnce.  3lio.  When  the  irritation  is  confined  to  the  mucous 
membrane  o(  the  primte  vie.f  it  is  proper  to  administer  them  by  the 
colon,  aiid  vice  versiu  4to.  The  febrifuges,  especially  quinine 
and  its  preparations,  being  used  as  irritants,  should  only  be  em- 
ployed in  small  doses.  Making  some  allowances'  for  modes  of 
expression  and  national  usages,  as  in  the  lavement  proposition,  the 
above  rules  nre  very  good  ones,  and  deserving  of  more  considefa* 
tion  than  they  often  seem  to  receive,  in  practice. 

In  the  118  cases  that  occurred  at  the  Hospital  during  I8S7,  H. 
Kenauldin,  the  physician  in  charge,  pursued  the  following  method 
With  universal  success.  Afler  the  Arst  paroxysms,  six. grains  of 
the  sulphate  of  quinine,  in  three  pills,  were  given,  until  two  periods 
had  passed  over  without  a  fit ;  the  same  medicine  was  then  cod- 
linued  for  eighl  days,  the  dose  being  gradually  diminished,  and  a 
^ill  being  given  from  hour  to  hour,  in  such  a  manner  that  (he  last 
was  taken  two  hours  before  the  expected  paroxysm.  The  diet  was 
good  until  the  cessation  of  the  fever. 

Hotel  Dieu.—M.  Husson,  one  of  the  physicians  to  this  establish- 
ment, gives  the  sulphate  of  quinine  internally,  unless  there  be  evi- 
dent  counter-indications.  He  begins  with  doses  of  one  or  twv 
grains,  which  ho  augments  pro^ssively  and  indefinitely,  according 
to  the  obstinacy  of  the  complaint,  A  severe  tertian  was  arrested . 
in  a  girl  of  sixteen,  by  a  single  grain  dose  of  the  sulphate.  ' 

M.  R^camier  usually  begins  with  four  or  six  grains  of  the  qui- 
nine, and  increases  the  dose  daily,  if  necessary,  to  twelve,  fifteen, 
or  eighteen  grains  in  the  twenty -four  hours.  Such  is  the  treatment 
of  ordinary  cases  by  the  other  physicians  of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  as  well 
as  by  those  «f  the  Cbarit6,  and  other  institutions  of  Paris. 

H.  Bally,  who  believes  in  the  ea»entuUUy  of  fevers,  in  the  moaf 
ancient  and  extended  sense  of  thetenDj  maintaips  that  the  sulphate 
of  quinine  ts  only  an  irritant  when  given  in  small  and  repeated 
doses.  Accordingly  he  prescribes  it  in  very  lai^  ones,  beginning 
with  thirty-six,  forty,  or  even  sixty  grains  in  the  twenty-four  boura. 


*  The  BroilsBsiina  are  then  more  fortuiuls  (htu  we.  Is  it  beotnst  tbeir  doc- 
trine teaches  that  thevsAouU  be  aof 
t  By  primB  vl«,  ttw  t^tr  portioni  of  ths  intsttina!  tube  srs  obrioestr  al. 
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If.  Bally  aMorts,  that  this  practice  not  only  arreits  fftvera  promptly, 
but  prevent*  the  occurrence  ef  die  organic  altcnilio&B  that  are  too 
eflen  left  behind.  Like  those  who  pursue  the  very  opposite  plan, 
M  Bally  can  appeal  to  a  numbe*  of  successful  eases.  Thisphysi. 
cian  has  been  recently  experinieming  on  the  salicine,  or  pijncipte 
obtained  &oni  the  bark  of  Uie  willow.  In  the  case  of  a  young  preg>- 
nant  woman,  who  attributed  her  complaint  to  terror,  and  aufiered 
from  (VD  fHa  during  the  day,  the  fever  was  allowed  to  run  on  for 
■even  days,  and  eighteen  grains  of  the  salicine  itt  three  doses  were 
then  (wescribed.  The  remedy  was  oondnued  for  the  two  succeed- 
iOg^jB,  when  ila  use  was  discontinued,  on  account  of  some  irrita. 
tipn  which  it  seemed  to  produce  in  the  throat.  The  fever  was  per* 
fecd^  arrested.  The  reporter  adds,  that  several  other  equally  con- 
chiaive  cases  have  occurred  in  favor  of  this  medicine. 

llie  ligature  of  tbe  limbs  has  been  tried  sevMal  times  at  the 
H6tel  Dien,  and  with  occasional  success,  but  not  sufficient  to  in- 
spire any  eztnordinary  opinion  of  its  powers  in  the  minds  of  the 
experimenters. 

Lm  Cikwtfj.— Experiments  have  been  made  at  this  hospital  on 
the  Abrifuge  powers  of  the  mtsletoe  in  powder,  which  has  lately 
been  represented  as  more  efBoient  than  even  Uie  sniphate  of  qui. 
nine.  M.  Chomel  has  employed  it  on  five  or  .six  patients  during 
the  course  of  the  last  sutumn,  but  without  success.  The  following 
facts  deserve  to  be  recorded  and  remembered.  It  >s  not  because 
tbe  virtues  of  a  miaerabie  drug  like  the  misletoe,  if  drag  it  can  be 
called,  aM  put  in  question,  but  because  the  same  circumstances 
step  in  to  disturb  our  reasonings  and  vitiate  our  conclusions  wiih  re. 
speot  to  more  potent  and  efficacious  articles  of  tbe  materia  medica. 
Tlw  fact,  tben,  to  which  we  wouM  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers^ 
is  this:— M.  Cfaomel  being  desirous  of  testing  the  powers  of  tbe 
nidetoa,  selectedi  last  autumn,  twenty4wu  patients  laboring  under 
intermittent  fever.  Before  exhibiting  the  medicine,  he  waited  for 
the  appearanbe  of  some  paroxysms,  and  the  consequence  was,  th^ 
in  seven  the  fever  ceased  spontaneously,  and  a  cure  ensued  without 
the  aid  of  any  medtcinal  remedy  triiatever.  In  tour  other  patients, 
tbe  paroxysms  gradually  and  spentaneoutdy  diminished,  and  re- 
quired a  very  nnall  dose  of  the  quiniiis  for  their  complete  disper. 
■ion.  ,  Of  the  eleven  remaining  individuals,  eight  displayed  symp- 
toms of  intermittent  phlegmasia,  and  were  cured  by  antiphlogistics : 
•Bd  tbe  final  three,  who  alone  became  subjects  for  the  misletoe,  ex- 
perienced no  benefit  from  its  use,  but  were  cured  by  the  quinine. 
Tim  does  not  prove  much  in  favor  of  the  misletoe. 

Here  we  most  conclude,  and  perhaps  we  may  be  allowed  la 
eibeerve,  that  so  long  as  good  bark  is  to  be  procured,  practitioners 
wiU  imst  little  to  the  inferior  remedies  i^ch  chance  or  ingenuity 
nay  point  ont  as  its  substitutes.  If  a  time  shall  arrive  when  cin- 
dMna  is  no  mors,  or  so  scarce  as  to  be  sealed  to  all  but  tlie  gold  of 
<flw  wealthy,  then,  and  not  before,  will  the  numerows  indigenous*  or 
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fiwtfign  bitten^  put  iqto  j»quiaitioti  (or  the  tnttmeotof  ague.  At 
preseat,  baxk  and  sraenic  are  wordi  tea  tunee  mora  than  the  wh^< 
efthera.— Jfedtca-Cfttrur^tcaiiteMev.    J|h^,  1630. 


Pnftfor  JV.  CAapem  an  the  traimaU  o/"  Angiita  Pecloru.— The 
treUment  of  tbia  dueus  is  necessuily  dirided  iMo  wbat  i«  proper 
during  the  paroxym,  end  io  the  iaterTnl,  in  reference  te  e  radice] 
cure.  Ah  soon  aa  poasible,  the  patient  ia  to,be  placed  in  a  state  of 
rest  and  tranquillity.  Next,  where  thei.sympt(iiiia  are  lugent,  and 
the  pulae  tolerably  vigoroua,  we  are  to  use  Teoeaection,  utd  to  prove 
effectual,  the  quaatit>' of  blood  detracted  must  be  la^.  Ten,  fifteen, 
or  twenty  ouncei,  are  to  be  taken  at  once  ;  aad  we  may  sometimes 
find,  in  the  more  violent  cases,  a  necessity  for  rapeatiDg  the  opera- 
tion in  the  course  of  a  very  ebort  time.  1^  fa<^  is,  that  the  case 
may  be  of  suob  a  nature  as  to  admit  of  no  delay,  tod,  as  in  sotne 
similar  Emergencies,  a  feeble  and  timid  practice  is  iaeritaUy  fttol. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  good  rule  to  urge  the  lancet  till  relief  is  aflbrded, 
or  as  far  OS  we  can  consisteotty  with  safety.  But  sboold  this  gene- 
ral depletion  be  forbidden,  or  [Kuve  inefiectoat,  cups  or  leeches  may 
be  applied  with  great  utility  to  ifae  back  or  cardiac  legioa,  and  a 
bfister  to  the  breait.  Hie  bowels  an  then  to  be  opened  freely 
with  some  prompt  purgative. 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  the  course  I  have  recranmended  difiera 
very  widely  from  that  indicated  by  most  ot  the  European  wrbers. 
Coasideriui  the  complaint  as  spasmodic,  they  resort  pretty  much  to 
the  class  ofmeaos,  the  beet  suited,  in  their  estiBatioa,  Ut  oveieosae 
this  fiirm  of  diseased  action — 6U<^  as  opium,  e^er,  muric,  cam- 
phor, &c. 

No  doubt,  either  ia  the  incipient  atarc  of  tbe  paroxysm,  or  when 
it  is  in  a  measure  subdued  by  deidetion,  this  treatment  will  very 
often  aoewer  well.  It  is  praeis^  what  I  would  do  under  such  cir- 
comstances,  and  have  dime,  with  the  greater  advantage.  Given 
at  the  very  coounencemont  of  an  atta^,  a  dose  of  laudanum,  or 
ether,  .we  shall  find,  vvy  generally,  to  a&brd  relief— and  eithw  ^ 
these  articles,  or  the  musk  julep,  is  not  less  effectnal  after  depletioD. 
The  point  for  which  I  cwitend,  is,  that  the  paroiyam  being  cnn- 
pletely  fbrmed,  and  of  a  veheownt  character,  attended  by  aevere 
cardiac  spaani,  or  engorgement,  can  only  be  subdued,  or,  at  least, 
that  it  is  more  speedily  and  efiectuolly  snbdned,  by  veneseciioii,  and 
its  auzilinry  evacualions,  than  by  any  other  means.  Yet,  when  - 
the  strength  of  the  patient  is  graatly  depreased,  we  nwat  rocor  to 
venesection  with  circumspection,  lest  in  such  state  the  system  dtould 
not  react,  and  we  might  produce  irreparable  misebiefl 

To  invite  the  disease  to  the  extremities,  is  an  indication  never  to 
be  lost  sight  of  at  this  period,  to  effect  which,  we  must  resoit  to 
simulating  pediluvia  end  sinapisms,  or  blisters,  with  aU  the  other 
measures  emptoyed  under  similar  cireumstaiKes  in  irregular  or 
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ttiiptuod  gout  By  this  course  I  have  sometimes  aucceeded  ia 
tlS>nliiig  qteedy  reUef. 

Thii  brings  me  to  th«  cooaideratioa  of  the  remedies  to  be  directed 
io  theiitlernl^tfaeparoxyeni.  They  are  topical  and  general ,  and 
with  tb«  rormer  I' shall  comtnence.  Every  practitioner  confessea 
tbe  importance  of  establishtag  some  counter -irritation  or  drain  in 
Una  diMM.  It  was  fonmerly  the  custom  to  accomplish  this  by  a 
psipatiul  blister  to  the  chest,  but  of  late  tbe  peculiar  imtation  from 
the  emetic  tartar  plaster,  or  ointment,  seems  to  be  preferred,  and 
is  now  very  generally  substituted. 

Yet,  aoarcely  leas  is  said  of  the  e^acy  of  isaue*  introduced  into 
lh»iDMde  of  the  thighs,  by  which  alonethere  are  recorded  not  fewer 
than  eight  or  ten  cures,  proceeding,  too,  from  such  authorities  as 
H'Bride,  Darwin,  4ec.  dec.  As  encouragement  to  this  practice,  it 
is  stated  by  Blockall,  that  009  of  hi%  patients,  who  had  nerer  for  a 
singte  vedc  been  free  from  the 'disease,  for  ten  years  together,  lost 
every  vestige  of  it  for  the  last  nine  months  of  his  Ufe,  during  which 
he  sufiered  from  nlcsn  of  his  legs. 

By  Laennec  a  remedy  has  been  very  confidently  proposed,  with 
wbichlbavenoexpeiieDce,  and  merely  mention  it  on  his  authority. 
It  ia  tbe  magnet,  used  in  the  following  manner.  He  applies  two 
stroogty  magnetiKed  steel  [dates,  of  a  fine  in  thickness,  of  an  oval 
dtape,  aad  beat  ao  aa  to  fit  the  part,  one  to  the  pnecordial  region, 
and  Ibe  other  axactly  opposite  on  the  back,  in  such  a  manner  that 
tbe  owgnetic  current  shall  traverse  the  seal  of  tbe  affection.  With- 
out daimiag  infallibility  for  this  remedy,  be  avers,  that  it  has  sue. 
ceeded  better  in  bis  bonds  than  any  other,  as  well  in  relieving  the 
paroaymn,  as  preventing  its  return. 

Tbe  general  treatment  usttdly  consists  chiefly  of  those  tonics  and 
nervines  which  are  so  much  relied  on  in  all  the  nervous  or  spas. 
vo4tc  aSedioDS.  The  baA  and  valerian  had  at  one  time  a  high 
repqtatieQ ;  but  neither  these,  nor  any  other  of  the  vegetable  Ionics, 
•re  now  much  need.  Much  more  confidence  is  placed  in  the  mine- 
nl  articles,  and  especially  in  the  preparations  of  copper,  zinc,  and 
i1m  ukivte  of  silver.  Cores  are  reported  lo  have  been  performed 
by  eaflh  of  Ibese  medicines — two  very  remarkable  cases  of  which 
are  lo  be  met  wiUi  in  the  Iiondon  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  by 
Dr.  Cappe,  in  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the  last. 

No  one  of  tbe  preceding  articles  have  I  ever  employed.  Con. 
vinoed  of  the  correctness  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  which  I 
have  advaneed,  I  hhve  always  acted  accordingly  in  the  manage. 
moot  of  the  oases  of  it  presented  to  my  attention.  The  plan  I  pur- 
ine, is,  iathe  first  place,  to  inculcate  the  importance  of  studiously 
avoiding  all  tbe  exciting  causes  of  a  paroxyan ;  and,  next,  to  con- 
duct the  treatment  exactly  on  those  principles,  and  by  the  remedies 
■inted  to  an  atonic  or  disordered  stomach,  so  as  to  do  away  the  pre- 
^■poatioo  to  qwani.  It  is  esaMtiaUy  necessary,  with  this  view, 
that  the  diet  be  light  and  digestible— tliat  the  bowels  should  never 
be  ooaMipated,  and  Uiat  exercise  in  a  carriage,  or  by  equitation. 
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be  moderately  used.  ItisofconsefjueBCelorecollecl,  that  in  Bome 
of  these  cases,  when  the  fllightest  movemeot  on  foot  brings  od'  a 
paroxysm,  or  proves  highly  distressing,  any  degree  of  exercise  mav 
be  taiken  in  the  niod«s  just  indicated. — American  Journal  of  Medical 
Scietuxafor  Nqe.  19'M. 


16.  Hgilena.  {Xmae  of  Tale  on  Sgtleria.] — Next  to  the  merit 
of  diacorery  and  oiiginality  of  views,  ranks  that  of  nviviiiff  old  opi- 
nioDS,  Mid  presebting  them  in  new  and  intereding  li^ts.  By  means 
of  this  innUnable  talent,  the  partial  bypothesiais  forihe  lime  con- 
verted into  a  theory  of  general  application;  the  exploded  doctrine 
wttieh  was  thrown  aside  aa.an  idlie  gewgaw,  is  stripped  of  its  anti- 
quarian nut  and  obsolete  terminology,  and,  under  new  and  more 
auspicious  names,  is  wice  more  intiodueed  to  the  attention  of  tb« 
werld. 

It  is  long  since  hysterical  disorders  were  attributed  to  the  infla. 
ence  of  the  womb  oo  the  system  of  tlie  female ;  and,  indeed,  the  ' 
very  nante  is  a  testimony  of  the  supposed  origin  of  these  maladies. 
Hippocrates,  Galen,  Aretnus,  and  Celsu's,  all  the  authorities  of  anti- 
quity, agreed  in  tracing  this  cemplaint  to  some  diatemperatiire  or 
derangement  in  the  functions  of  ttus  mysterious  oi^an.  The-  same 
doctrine  was  maintained,  though  with  numerous  extravagant  and 
foolish  ftmcies,  by  the  authors  of  the  middle  ages ;  and  Bernard 
Gordon,  John  of  Gaddesden,  Berenger,  and  all  their  contemporanea, 
pupils  and  followers,  made  liberal  use  of  the  motrw  and  the  men- 
strual  secretion,  in  explaining  the  nature  of  hysterical  maladies^ 
which  they  regarded  as  suffocation  of  the  former  organ,  and  as<»ibed 
either  to  its  excessive  repletion,  or  to  prelemaluru  retention  of  the 
menstrual  flux,  or  of  something  which  they  imagined  to  be  a  uterine 
spermatic  fluid. 

The  first  who  called  in  question  the  justice  of  these  opinions,  ap. 
peareto  have  been  Charles  Piso,  who  not  only  acquitted  the  womb 
of  every  share  in  the  mischief,  but  ascribed  the  complaint  to  CMi- 
gestioB  at  the  origin  of  the  nerves.  Many  years  after  this  theory 
was  proposed  on  the  continent,  Nathaniel  Higbmore  advanced  a 
different  one  in  Ihia  country,  and  looking  at  tbe  aflectioa  of  the 
organs  of  respiration  in  bysierical  disorders,  imagined  he  could  trace 
them  solely  to  an  impetuous  determination  of  Mood  to  the  lunge. 
This  notion  was  destined  to  enjoy  neither  extensive  nor  long-tived 
celebrity ;  and  the  original  Hippocratic  doctrine  ap|»ears  to  bare 
maintained  its  ground  pretty  generally  smong  physicians,  till  the 
time  of  Willis,  who  undertook  at  once  to  demolish  the  doctrine  <^ 
Highmore,  and  reviving  that  of  Piso,  gave  it  those  modilicatiotM  and 
extensions  which  have  enabled  it  to  retain  an  influanae^  more  or 
less  geoeraJ,  among  alt  tbe  medical  schools  of  Europe,  for  more 
than  acentury  and  a  half.  The  doctrine  of  this  ingenious  phyaiciai^ 
was,  that  though  the  hysteric  disease  depends  oecasioaaUy  oa  dis- 
order of  the  vremb,  or  even  of  other  organs,  its  general  cause  ia  in 
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all  cases  to  be  found  in  the  brain  and  nervous  syitem.  Hod  Willis 
paused  ai  this  poiut,  it  had  been  well  for  his  theory,  ss  well  «s  its 
iaflueuca ;  but  by  attempting  to  specify  the  precise  nature  of  ih« 
lesba  of  the  nervous  aystetn,  be  involved  bimself  in  the  mystical 
<toctriDes  of  the  animal  spirits,  and  gave  vent  to  much  -  incredible 
and  &acjful  speculaiion. 

The  influence  of  Willis  appears  never  to  have  been  sufficientt 
nererthelees,  to  banish  entirely  the  oiiginal  notion  of  the  connexion 
between  hysteridal  disorders  and  the  female  ei^ns  of  generation. 
The  circunutance  of  the  occurrence  of  the  paroxysms  mostly  at  the 
DMDStrual  periods,  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  the  QDmeniedi 
Om  barren,  and  in  widows,  its  production  by  peculiar  mental>mo- 
tkins,  and  its  occasional  occurrence  along  with  phenomena  too  de- 
lic«Lte  to  be  much  insisted  on,  but  too  distinctly  betrayed  lo  be  over, 
looked,  were  quite  sutficient  to  show  that  the  disease  is  more  or  lesa 
closely  connected  with  the  s^ate  of  the  functions  of  these  organs. 
Thb  connexion,  accordingly,  bas  been  remarked  by  all  practical 
authors,  and  by  all  the  best  nosological  writers.  There  is,  indeed, 
nothing  absurd  in  combiniog  the  Hippocratic  with  the  Willisian  doc- 
trine, and  believing  that  the  disease,  though  dependent  en  the  state 
of  the  uterus  and  its  appendages,  is  also  under  the  influ^ce  of  the 
nervous  system. 

This  view,  which  is  doubtless  the  most  natural,  and  on  the  whole 
the  most  conaistent  with  the  phenomena,  has,  accordingly,  been 
adopted  by  Whytl,  the  most  accurate  of  practicid  observers,  and  by 
Sauvagea  and  Cullea,  our  most  able  nosological  authors.  The  ftxC' 
mer,  after  tracing  most  disUnclly  the  extensive  sympathies  of  the  . 
uterus,  and  their  influence  on  the  formation  of  the  hysteric  disease, 
proceeds  subsequently  to  say,  that  "  an  obstruction  or  suppression  of 
the  mauet  may  produce  nervous  or  hysteric  disorders,  either  frooi 
the  ^mpathy  of  the  womb  with  the  other  parts,  from  a  redundancy 
ofblood,  or  from  the  retention  of  somelhtng  hurtful  lo  the  nerves.'^ 
Both  the  nosologists,  in  like  manner,  distinguished  the  origin  of  the 
hysteric  disease  from  this  cause  ;  and  the  latter  allows  "  that  physi- 
cians have  at  alt  times  judged  righdy  in  considering  this  disease  as 
an  affection  of  the  uterus,  and  o&er  parts  of  the  female  genital  sys- 
tem." We  have  little  doubt,  that  partly  the  actual  difficulty  of  the 
task,  and  partly  the  delicacy  of  the  subject,  cauaed  him  to  say,  that 
on  this  point  he  could  gp  no  farther,  and  that  he  could  not  pretend 
to  explain  "  in  what  manner  the  uterus,  and  in  particular  the  ooaria,  , 
are  affected  in  this  disease  ;  how  the  allection  of  these  is  eommuni- 
caiad  to  the  alimentary  canal  ^  or  how  the  affection  of  the  latter, 
naing  upwards,  affects  the  brain,  so  as  to  oceaaien  the  particular 
ceovulauMis  which  occur  in  this  disease."  It  is  indeed  a  matter  of 
difficulty,  to  say  bow  far  it  may  ha  prudent  lo  admit  the  doctrine, 
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that  a  voman  of  correct  moni  principle  and  well  regulated  thMichl, 
may  nerertbelesa  become  the  slave,  as  it  were,  of  an  organ  wucli 
is  well  known  to  be  under  the  influence  of  the  emiotiong.  It  contti- 
tutes,  indeed,  a  species  of  materiatiam,  to  which  few  persona  of  cor- 
l^ct  minds  would  be  willing  to  allow  much  weight ;  and  accordingly 
Dr.  Hamilton,  in  his  observations  on  die  origin  and  cause  of  hys- 
teria, treated  it  as  a  visionary  and  fanciful  supposition. 

What  Whytt,  Sauvages,  CuDenl  and  Hamilton,  however,  hesitated 
to  undertake,  the  craniological  physiologists  of  Vienna  regarded  as 
a  very  easy  task  ;  and  while  the  elder  flattered  himself  that  he  had 
discovered,  the  younger  apostle  labored  to  demonstrate,  the  bold 
and  extraordinary  doctrine,  that  the  lobes  of  the  cerebellum  preside 
over  the  organs  and  functions  of  generation,  and  become  the  pri- 
mary seat  of  disorder  during  the  hysterical  paroxysm  and  in  hyste- 
rical complaints.  It  must  not  be  denied,  that  various  facts  give  an 
air  of  speciousness  and  plausibility  to  this  hypothesis  ;  and  if  it 
might  be  said,  that  the  occipital  region  of  the  hysterical  lady  of 
Vienna,  who  inspired  GaU  with  the  happy  idea  of  cerebellic  influ* 
ence,  was  not  warmer  than  any  part  of  the  person  of  that  celebrated 
individual.  Mill  H  may  be  replied,  that  the  instances  in  which  iojuries 
of  the  occipital  bone  and  cerebellum  have  been  followed  io  the 
male  sex  with  impotence,  show  that  the  connexion  is  more  than 
imaginary.  We  believe  it  is  impossible  to  deny,  that  in  kytteria 
there  is  an  affection  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system ;  but  the  facta 
hitherto  known,  do  not  permit  the  physiologist  to  fix  the  exact  loca. 
lity  io  the  cerebellum.  It  is  also  equally  impossible  to  question 
altogether  the  afiection  of  the  sexual  organs;  but'of  the  mode  of  their 
afTection,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  influence  the  brain,  and 
ore  influenced  by  the  nervous  system  reciprocally,  as  little  was 
ascertained  by  Uall  and  Spurzheim,  as  by  C\i\len.-~Edinborgh 
Med.  and  Surg,  Journal.     Jtdy,  1830. 


17.  EiiUrpaiian  of  the  Ulenu. — In  the  raomiBg  of  the  30th  of 
June,  this  operation  was  performed  by  H.  Dubled,  in  the  presence 
of  M.  fUcamier  and  several  other  practitioners.  The  operator 
evinced  as  much  skill  and  tang-froid,  as  the  patient  did  counigeaud 
resignation ;-  she  died,  however,  twen^-two  boors  after  the  opera* 
tioD.  She  was  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  and  had  home  three 
children,  the  youngesi  of  whom  was  scarcely  nine  months  old.  A 
ahort  time  before  her  last  confinement,  aha  bad  been  in  the  H6tel 
Dieu  under  M.  R^camier,  with  carcinoma  uteri,  which  made  very 
rapid  progress,  and  of  which  M.  lUcamier  had  told  her  she  could 
not  be  cured  but  by  a  very  painful  operation,  which  he,  however, 
declined  performing  himself,  having  resolved  never  to  perfbm 
the  extirpation  of  the  uterus  again.    The  operatiea  lasted  lwenty< 
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five  minutes,  on  account  of  the  extremo  aoAness  of  the  os  uteri, 
which  rendered  it  impoasible  to  draw  down  the  uterus  into  the  va- 
^na.  The  lisatures  were  applied  before  the  division  of  the  broad 
Sgiunents,  and  no  great  quantity  of  blood  was  lost  during  the  ope. 
ration.  Towards  the  evening,  the  abdomen  having  become  tense 
and  punful,  utd  there  being  also  considerable  febrile  excitement, 
■he  was  bled,  and  had  leeches  and  emollient  fomentations  applied  to 
the  abdomen.  She  passed  a  rather  restless  night :  a  slight  discharge 
of  blood  took  place,  which  was  arrested  by  Cold  compresses.  She 
died  on  the  morning  of  the  *2]st,  twenty  hours  atler  the  openltion. 
On  examining,  the  peritoneum  and  intestines  were  found  perfectly 
healthy ;  a  small  quantity  of  dark-colored  blood  was  found  in  the 
mall  pelvis.  The  ligatures  were  found  to  have  been  well  applied. 
—Lane.  Franc. 


18.  Puerperal  Fever. — M.  Tonnele  has  published  a  long  article 
on  the  above  disease  la  the  Archive's  for  March  and  April,  1830,  ai 
obserKed  in  the  Maternity  Hospital,  in  the  year  1839.  Of  many 
cases  whose  dissections  are  given,  we  shall  notice  the  only  four  in 
detail,  as  bearing  on  a  point  of  pathology  now  under  investigation 
■a  this  country. 

Case  I.  Mary  B.,  aged  23  years,  experienced  on  the  second  day 
after  her  accouchement,  acute  pains  in  the  hypogastrium,with  fever. 
Forty  leeches  were  applied,  and  produced  much  reUef.  But  tha 
next  day  brought  a  renewal  of  the  pains,  to  which  were  added  abun. 
dant  diarrhcea  and  frequent  vomiting.  The  lochia  became  sup. 
pressed,  the  breasts  collapsed.  Sixty  leeches  were  applied  to  the 
abdomen,  and  forty  more  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Next  morning 
thefpatieut  appeared  easy,  and  the  lochia  re-appeared.  On  the  rouitfi 
day,  there  was  great  agitation  and  tendency  to  faintinga.  On  the 
fifth,  delirium  came  on,  and  she  complained  of  pain  m  the  thigh, 
which  was  somewhat  adenuilow  on  the  fore-part.  On  the  sixth  day, 
she  began  to  expectorate  blood  and  fetid  matters — had  involuntary 
motions — and  rapidly  sank. 

On  examination,  there  was  found  much  sero-puriilent  efiusion, 
with  false  membranes  in  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum.  The  cervix 
aleri  and  broad  ligaments  were  infiltrated  with  pus.  The  majority 
of  the  uterine  veins  were  gorged  with  the  same  fluid.  The  extre- 
mities of  the  fallopian  tubes  were  injected  and  thickened — the  ova- 
ries enlarged  and  soliened.  There  was  a  gangrenous  focus  in  the 
right  lung.  To  the  abiive  morbid  appearances,  was  added  tttppttra- 
UonofAe  i^uJe  leg  ajeeted ;  even  the  muscles  were  infiltraiei)  with 
pus.     No  mention  is.made  of  any  affection  of  the  veins  of  the  limb. 

Case  2.  G.  — ■  -,  aged  37  years,  of  good  constitution,  experienced, 
on  the  third  day  after  debvery,  the  symptoms  of  intense  puerperal 
ftver,  which  were  met  by  most  active  treatment,  and  abated  towards 
ihr  eighth  day ;  bat  the  fever  and  ^>dominul  pain  soon  re-appeared 
— freat  restlessness  and  delirium  supervened — and  the  patient  sunk 
on  th«  fifth  day  of  the  relapse. 

VOL.  I.  28 
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On  dissection,  there  were  evidences  of  very  inteue  nlerine  pble' 
bills,  10  which  were  added  coUeciions  of  purulent  mailer  in  the  psoas 
DiuHcks,  which  were  sollened  in  substance.  There  were  no  other 
allerutions,  except  some  punilenl  depositions  in  the  iliacus  inlemus, 
tnd  also  in  the  iriceps  femoris. 

Cose  8.  Etiz.  Hoio,  aged  33  yetirs,  was  seized  with  puerperal 
fever  on  ihe  fourth  day  afler  her  accouchement,  and  numeroua 
leeches  were  a|>phed,  which  seemed  to  conquer  the  malady  quickly ; 
bu!  on  ihe  tbunpenth  day  afler  delivery,  when  she  was  in  nill  con- 
valesience,  an  inten:<e  pain  took  place  in  the  hypogastric  region, 
without  any  uiiensible  cause.  Next  day  there  waa  violent  fever, 
Yoraiiing,  deep-seated  pain  in  the  hypogaatrium,  and  in  the  left  iliac 
fossa.  Forty  leeches  were  applied,  and  produced  a  temporary  re- 
lief Then  succeeded  a  series  of  seven  symptoms,  which  lefl  little 
doobt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  malady :  delirium,  agitation,  small  quick 
pulai-,  fetid  diarrhcea,  deep-seated  pain  in  the  hypogastrium,  waA 
ultimately  in  the  thighs  and  one  arm,  but  without  any  swelling,  red- 
Be-<s,  or  other  ostemal  pbenomfenon. 

Ud  dissection,  the  deep-seated  muscles  ef  both  legs  were  iofil- 
traied  with  thick  pua,  the  muscular  6bres  in  contact  with  the  pus 
were  softened,  and  there  were  several  isolated  purulent  depots,  the 
size  of  an  almond,  in  the  substance  of  the  muscles  of  the  leg,  espe- 
cially in  the  tibialis  anticui.  There  was  a  purulent  depot  about  thft 
middl"  of  the  thigh.  Tlie  right  fore-arm  presented  simitar  appaar- 
ancea.  There  was  some  pus  in  the  cavity  of  the  left  knee.  Ill* 
veins  of  the  uterus  were  filled  with  pus,  and  their  internal  surface 
discolored  and  rough.  The  left  ovarium  was  transformed  into  a  puru- 
lent depot,  adhered  to  the  rectum,  and  opened  into  that  gu(  by  a 
smnll  orifice.  The  peritoneum  was  natural,  and  all  other  psrta 
uii  affected. 

Cnse  4.  B. ,  aged  23  years,  of  vigorous  coostitution,  expe- 
rienced soon  after  delivery  the  symptoms  of  uterine  phlebitis,  soon 
fol'owed  by  those  grave  phenomena  which  result  from  pus  being 
carried  into  the  torrent  of  circulation.  (Edematotis  awellingi  in  diN 
ferent  parts  of  the  limbs  appeared,  and  the  patient  died. 

On  dissection,  numerous  purulent  depots  were  found  in  the  mus- 
cles of  both  legs,  thighs,  and  arms.  The  cavity  of  the  left  knee  also 
contained  mucli  pus  of  a  good  quality,  without  any  appreciable 
affection  of  the  synovial  membrane.  Most  of  the  uterine  veins  were 
filled  with  purulent  matter,  and  the  pariete^  of  the  womb  were  thick. 
cned  and  unequal.  Several  of  tbe  larger  lymphalica  were  gorged 
with  the  same  fluid. 

The  author  ^who  no  doubt  speaks  the  sentiments  of  M.  Desor- 
meaux)  conceives  that  tbe  phenomena  above- menticmed,  namely, 
the  purulent  depots  in  various  and  distant  paits  of  the  body,  ruinot 
be  artribuied  to  common  inflammation. 

"But  if,"  says  he,  "there  exists  in  the  constitution  a  generml 
cause,  manifest,  and  in  some  measure  palpable,  capable  of  eKpiain. 
ing  (Uese  various  effects;  if  we  can  delect  pus  ready  formed  in  the 
uterine  vc^jssls,  whence  we  see  it  carried  by  the  blood  to  dl  puts 
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of  the  body;  if  characteristic  sytDptoms  annouDoe,  in  an  almost 
certain  maoner,  this  importation  of  pus  into  th«  boaom  of  all  ths 
organs,  and  constantly  precode  the  abscesses  in  question,  have  we 
bM  a  thousand  reasons  for  believing  that  these  purulent  depots  in 
file  longs,  liver,  brain,  ^c.  are  not  the  effects  of  comnKin  inflame 
mation,  bat  the  result  of  a  peculiar  operation,  or  simple  deposition 
of  matter  in  the  midst  of  the  muscular  tissueo  ?" 

The  author  anticipates  an  objection  to  the  muscles  of  the  extre-  ' 
milies  being  affected,  in  preference  to  those  viscera  where  the 
▼enoiw  circulation  flows  in  great  abundance,  as  the  lungs,  the  liver, 
te.  bat  he  appeals  to  certain  experiments  of  M.  Cniveilheir,  who 
iiyected  mercury  into  the  veins  of  animus,  and  oAen  found  ihe  fo- 
reign matter  deposited  in  the  middle  of  the  musrles.  He  acknow. 
ledgee  that  it  is  very  difiicult  to  account  for  this  caprice,  as  it  were, 
of  the  disease,  in  respect  to  the  direction  which  il  takes  to  one  or 
other  o^an>  But  passing  over  many  cases  and  argumenls,  we 
OMne  to  an  important  table,  exhibiting  the  results  of  900  post-mortem 
examinatioDS  of  puerperal  fever,  with  the  various  appearances  on 
dissection. 

Of  these  3^  cases,  there  were  193  cases  of  peritonilis— I9T  d(h 
exhibiting  disease  of  the  uterus  and  appendages.*  ' 

The  alterations  of  the  uterus  and  of  the  peritoneum,  were  va- 
riously combined  in  165  cases.  Ihey  were  isolated  in  57  instances, 
viz.  there  was  peritonitis  alone  in  38  cases,  uterine  affection  alone 
in  29  cases.  In  respect  to  alterations  in  the  uterun,  there  were  70 
coses  of  simple  metritis,  39  of  superficial  moUescence,  3I>  of  deep- 
seated  mollescence,  58  ofovariaa  inflammation, 4  of  oTiirian  ubsceas, 
"Die  following  is  a  tabular  and  comparative  view  of  sltcruiions  in 
(be  veaseb.  .  In  90  cases,  there  was  pus  in  the  veins  ;  in  32,  pns  in 
die  lymphatics ;  in  K  cases,  mis  in  the  thoracic  duct  \  in  9  insiinces, 
there  was  inflammation  ana  suppuration  in  the  lumbar  and  other 
lymphatic  glands. 

Suppuration  of  the  veins  was  accompanied  by  that  of  the  uterus 
in  33  cases  ;  by  mollsscence  or  putrescency  of  the  uterus,  in  11 
caaee;  by  metritis  and  mollescence  united,  in  5  cases;  by  peritonitis 
purely,  in  84  cases ;  and  it  (suppuration  of  the  veins)  was  isolated, 
or  unaccompanied  by  any  other  affection,  in  8  cases. 

')Sappuration  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  existed,  in  conjunction  with 
Uiatefthe  veins,  in 30  cases;  with  that  of  the  uterus,  in  ■:<  i-asest 
With  moOescence  alone  of  the  womb,  in  6  cases  ;  with  simpl<:  peri- 
tonitii,  In  S  cases ;  without  any  other  lesion,  in  2  cases. 

bfluBmation  of  the  ovaries  was  accompanied  by  simple  periln. 
nitis,  in  39  cases;  with  various  lesions  of  the  uterus,  in  "i"!  cases  ; 
with  simple  inetritiB,  m  B  cases :  witit  mollescence  of  Ihe  uterus,  in 


*  "nereuoawhy  tbsaggrafite  ol 
anmbBr  tbe  total  of  ^nMtkra,  ii,  that 
■f  ptritonitia  ud  melTJIn. — Ee." 
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T  caflos ;  with  luppuration  of  the  vesKb,  ia  12  caau ;  and  with  all 
or  tba  above  alterations  combined,  in  16  cases. 

From  the  above  tabular  facta,  it  results,  that  in  fatal  puer{ieral 
fever,  the  uterus  is  rather  more  frequently  afiected  than  the  perito- 
neum— that  the  two  afTectiona  are,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  combined 
— but  ihey  are  sometuueB  entirely  isolated.  The  table  also  presents 
jthis  remarkable  fact,  that  in  134  cases,  the  venous  or  lymphatic 
*  vessels  of  the  uterus  contained  pus.  Whether  this  ptu  was  formed 
in  the  vessels  themselves,  or  carried  thither  by  abtorpiion  from  (tfhei 
parts,  is  a  secondary  cunaideraiion — for  the  danger  is  the  same,  in 
both  cases,  of  a  general  contamination  of  the  cirrulatinfc  fluid.  That 
tbjB  pus  is  sometimes,  at  least,  formed  in  the  vessels  themselves, 
appears  to  be  proved  by  the  fact,  that  in  eight  cases  where  pus  was 
found  in  the  veins,  there  was  no  other  lesion  whatever.  This  fact, 
the  author  thinks,  may  throw  a  doubt  on  the  opinion  that  the  pus  is 
ever  absorbed  into  the  veins  from  other  parts.  The  table  in  ques- 
tion hiay  help  to  eiplain  the  great  danger  or  mortality  in  puerperal 
fever ;  it  may  also  tend  to  throw  some  doubt  on  the  propriety  of 
tiie  term,  puerperal  peritonitis,  or  puerperal  metritis,  which  hae  been 
90  ofleti  applied  to  the  disease.  The  designation  "  puerperal  fever," 
ii  freer  from  objection  than  either  of  the  above  terms':  i(  prejudges 
nothing.— JtfedtCD-CAtrtir^.  Rev.  Jvly,  1830. 


KA^SU.  HSniCA, 


\9.  i^>dt  <jf  Pnpamtion  of  the  Strap  qf  the  Shoot*  of  Ajparagta, 
(Journal  de  Chtmie  M^iade,  Jtiig,  1830.)— Our  reaJers  are  aware 
diat  the  asparaus  has  been  recommended  by  M.  Broussais 
M  possessing  the  property  of  calmmg  the  action  of  the  bear 
without  irritating  the  stomach ;  but  no  formula  *aa  given  for  the 
prepaiatioa  of  the  sirup,  the  form  in  which  it  is  administered  when 
the  recent  plant  cannot  be  obtained.  M.  A.  ChevalUer  has  engaged 
in  researches  on  the  best  mode  of  preparing  this  sirup,  and  reported 
the  foltewing  to  the  Society  of  Medicine  and  Chemistry  of  Paris. 
He  look  a  certain  quantity  of  the  young  shoots  of  asparaffus,  sepa., 
rated  the  white  from  the  green  part,  reduced  the  latter  to  a  pulp 
in  a  marble  mortar,  expressed  the  juice,  let  it  settle,  and  decanted 
it.  Two  pounds  of  the  decanted  juice  was  put  into  a  dish,  and  four 
pound*  of  white  sugar  added,  aad  the  whole  placed  in  a  water  baih ; 
this  was  afterwards  heated  until  the  sirup  began  to  boil,  the  opera, 
tion  was  then  stopped,  the  pellicle  wbicb  formed  on  the  surface  of 
tbe  sirup  removed,  and  the  sirup  passed  through  a  strainer. 

The  sirup,  thus  prepared,  had  the  perfect  taste  of  the  asparagus, 
and  was  not  chan^  after  it  had  been  made  two  manths.  By  trials 
made  upon  himael^  in  doses  of  from  one  to  four  ounces,  M.  C.says 
that  he  bu  shown,  that  the  sinip  it  not  a  very  powerQil  Mdttive, 
knt  it  ia  in  excellent  diunlio. 
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Wuhio^  to  know  if  th«  Hrup  prepared. from  the  whole  shoot 
(both  the  white  i&d  green  parta)  would  posaess  the  same  taste  and 
pr6p«rtiea  aa  that  made  from  the  green  portion  solely,  M.  C.  made 
a  simp  of  the  whole  shoot,  in  the  manner  just  described,  and  he 
found  this  simp  possessed  the  same  propejties  as  the  other. 

It  having  ttosn  said,  that  ihe  sirup  of  asparagus  did  not  preetrve 
ita  properties  for  «  very  long  time,  M.  C.  points  out  the  following 
means  by  which  it  nay  be  prepared  at  all  times. 

Take  the  green  of  the  asparagus,  and  hang  it  up  to  dry  in  the 
open  air,  in  a  garret.  Ten  parts  of  this  dried  asparagus  are  to  be 
takea^  and  ninety  parts  of  boiling  w^er.  The  asparagus  is  (o  be 
coDlijued,  afterwards  placed  in  a  water  bath,  and  boiling  water 
poured  below ;  the  bath  is  then  to  be  shut,  and  the  asparagus  left  in 
for  tivelvo  hours.  The  liquid  which  the  asparagus  has  absorbed, 
is  then  to  be  plessed  out,  and  to  ten  parts  of  this  liquid,  twenty  parts 
of  white  sugar  are  added  ;  a  sirup  is  made  by  submitting  it  at  first 
to  a  moderate  tetnpersture,  and  gradually  increasing  it  till  the  striip 
bepns  to  boil.  It  is  then  taken  from  the  fire,  and  strained.  This 
sirap  has  the  same  odor  and  taste  as  Aat  prepared  with  the  fresh 
pUnt.  It  is  a  good  diuretic — ^American  Jownal  ef  Med.  Sciencet, 
^  for  Nm.  1830. 


30.  Aromatu!,  or  Speed  Sirup  of  Rhubarb.  By  Elus  Dvxakd. — 
Dr.  Coxe,  in  the  last  edition  (1830)  of  his  AmericanJ)ispen8atorT, 
has  very  judiciously  observed,  that  this  sirup,  prepared  agreeably 
to  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States,  possesses  a  defect  which 
maybe  easity  obviated,  without  changing  the  proportions  of  its  ingre. 
dients.  in  fad,  eraporating  to  one  half  an  infusion  of  rhubarb  and 
aromatic  substances,  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  present  improve- 
ments in  pbannaceuticBl  manipulation ;  it  is  too  well  known  that 
these  articles  lose  by  ebullition  a  great  portion  of  their  active  pro> 
parties. 

This  fault,  as  well  as  niany  otberawhieh  have  crept  in  that  national 
work,  has  not  escaped  the  attention  of  our  practical  pbarmaceu- 
ttsta.  From  the  first  time  I  had  to  compound  the  al«matic  simp 
of  riiub'arb,  this  dtfect  struck  me,  and  I  amended  the  formula  by  the 
following,  which  undoubtedly  affords  a  preparation  very  superior 
to  the  ouer,  both  in  nicety  and  activity.  I  first  prepare  an  alco- 
holic tinctore  with  the  rhubarb  and  the  aromatic  ingredients,  and 
then  form  my  sirup  by  dte  addition  6f  a  relative  quantity  of  simple 
sirup. . 

Arom^  Tincture  of  Bhubatb, 

B — lUiubarb  of  good  quality  pans  v. 

Cloves  and  cinnamon,  of  each         parts  iv. 

Nutmegs  part  i- 

AlcohM  of  20°  parts  Ixiv. 

Bruise  the  ingredients,  and  macerate  them  (or  about  a  week. 
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Aromatic  Santp  of  ShKbarb. 
B— Aromatic  tiocture  ofrhubub  part  t. 

Simple  sirup  of  36°  putaiiL 

Mil  well.   This  sirup  marks  28°  on  Baume's  peae  aiiup.— JbumoZ 
q/'lke  PkOadetpkia  CMege  of  Pharmacy,  for  October,  1830. 


31.  FormHaJoraSintpofGuMTragatsan^ — M.EouleMoiMboi], 
fils,  Pharmacien  at  Lymis,  has  oBbretl  a  r«cip«  for  the  prepu«ti<m 
of  a  oirup  of  gam  tragacaath,  in  the  Jourdal  <le  Phannacio  fat 
S«pt«Dri>«r,  1639. 

HA  <ttrMtt — Gum  tragaeanth,  pure,  S  os.  6  gros'.  34  graios. 
Pure  river  water,         9  lbs.  ' 

ne  gum  is  to  be  deprived  of  all  impurities,  reduced  to  powder, 
and  BUbje«(fld  to  tbe  action  of  cold  wvter,  for  forty-eigbt  boura,  at  a 
tampernture  of  30  or  SS  degrees  of  Cent^irade  thannoiiMtw.  !%• 
sdutiMi  to  b«  facilitated  by  fireqneMiy  agitating  tbe  mixture  wkb  a 
lam  wooden  spatula. 

He  then  adds  simpla  sirup  at  SO",  discolored  by  .animal  oborcoal, 
ud  strained,  34  Iba. 

The  solution  being  perfectly  homogeneous  in  all  iu  paita,  the 
half  of  tbe  sinip,  neariy  coM,  is  to  be  iacorponted  in  amall  portjons, 
and  with  the  greatest  care ;  tbe  mixture  to  t»epasMd  through  linen, 
with  slight  expression,  and  the  remainder  i^  tbe  sirup  then  added« 
constantly  stirring  it.  The  sirup  loses  fire  degrees  of  density  by  the 
addition  of  tbe  gum,  although  the  consistence  of  tbe  mixture  it 
greater  than  tbe  sirup.  These  proportions  give  four  grains  of  gum 
tragaeanth  for  one  ounce  of  sirup,  and  which,  according  to  Buebolz, 
represents,  if  not  in  quantity,  at  least  in  consistence,  one  hundred 
grains  of  gum  arable. — Journal  of  the  PhQadefyluaColUge  of  PMar- 
maey,forJtds,  18S0. 


lowinglb 

celebrated  pointer,  is  from  the  French  Codex. 

ipecacuanha  in  powder  i 

Opium  purified  >  each  1  gramme,  or  15  ^^  tioy  grains 

Liquorice  in  powder      ) 

It  is  recommended  in  the  tAanuacopceia  of  Swedianr,  to  melt  th« 

nitrate  and  sulphate  of  potaan  together  in  a  crucible,  and  then  unit* 

them  to  tbe  other  powders.     The  dose  is  directed  to  be  twelve 

grains.— /mmal  t^the  PhUad^hia  CMe^  of  PlwnMejfr  Ottaher, 
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Active  Frineiple  of  WiUow  Bark. 


'33.  Tett  of  Morphium  and  tit  AceUOe. — M.  SeniUu  Mates,  U»t 
when  iodic  &cid  ia  added  to  a  fluid  containing  morphium  or  its 
acet&te,  the  {leculiar  odor  and  color  of  iodine  is  instantly  manifested ; 
andtbis  is  the  case  when  the  meastruum  ie  lar^e,  and  the  quantity 
of  morphiuiD  aa  email  as  one  tenth  of  a  gram.  M.  S.  furihor 
states,  that  the  quinine,  cinchnntue,  veratrine,  strychnine,  bnicine, 
or  narcotine,  have  no  action  upon  the  iodic  acid. 

AAer  very  judiciously  observing,  ihat  the  indications  fumidiad 
by  le-agentB  never  are  sufficient  to  enable  ub  to  decide  poaitivety  on 
the  presence  of  bodies  in  medico-legal  researchea,  except  in  a  few 
cases,  but  that  they  are  auxiliary  means  which  should  always  b« 
had  recourse  to,  as  furniidung  lights  which  may  lead  us  to  more  poai< 
live  rewareh,  be  says — 1  point  out,  then,  the  iodic  acid,  and  the  acid 
iodate  of  potash,  as  extremely  sensible  re.agents  to  detect  the 
presence  of  morphium,  or  its  acetate,  not  only  when  by  itself,  but 
•bo  in  mixture  with  other  vegetable  alkalies,  the  latter  having  no 
tction  upon  the  iodic  acid.' — Joum.  GttUrai,  May,  1830. 


24.  S^ieme,  or  aetioe  prineipte  of  W^ilUm  Bark.  (Jmimal  do 
CJmme  JfaKenle,  4^.  /or  Jmte,  1930.) — We  noticed,  in  the  num- 
ber of  our  Journal  for  April,  1830,  the  discovery  of  a  principle 
ip  willow  hail,  by  M.  Leroux,  supposed  by  him  to  be  alkaline. 
MM.  Gay  Lussae  and  Magendie  were  appointed  by  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  examine  the  nature  of  this  product.  They 
satisfied  both  themselves  and  the  discoverer,  that  so  far  from  being 
alkaline,  salioine  is  decomposed  by  acids,  and  the  latter  destroy  its 
property  of  crystallization.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  sulphate  of 
aalicane  could  not  exist.  Salicine  is  destitute  of  azote  :  when  pure, 
it  ia  in  white  crystals,  very  delicate,  and  of  a  pearly  aspect,  and 
very  eohible  ia  water  and  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether.  Its  tastt  ia 
ialapaely  bitter,  and  ha  aroma  resembles  that  of  the  willow  bark. 

PtoMtt.  To  procure  the  salicine,  boil  three  pints  nf  the  willow 
bark,  (salix  helix,)  dried  and  reducml  to  powder,  in  fifteen  pounds 
of  water,  charged  with  four  ounoea  of  carbonate  of  potash.  Filter 
and  add  lo  it,  cold,  two  pouiide  of  liquid  subacetate  of  le  d.  Filter 
again,  treat  it  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  pass  through  it  a  current  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  to  separate  all  the  lead.  Saturate  the  ex- 
cess of  acid  by  carbonate  of  lime,  filter  again,  concentrate  the 
liquor,  and  uMitraliEe  it  by  the  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
Decolorize  it  by  animal  charcoal,  filter  while  boiling,  crystallize 
twice,  and  dry  it,  protected  from  the  light.  This  operation,  which 
H.  Leioax  will  simplify,  iu  all  probability,  furnished  about  one 
ounce  of  aalieine  irom  three  pounds  of  bark.  This  remedy  haa 
bMn  employed  as  a  aubstitnie  for  sulph.  quinia,  in  the  cure  of  in- 
tsmiUent  fever,  and  has  been  found  to  answer  exceedingly  well. 
MM.  AUgendta,  Miquel,  KlMOa,  BaUy,  ^ec.  hare  exhibited  it,  wd 
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aU  agree,  that  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  grains  are  sufficient  lo 
aireit  the  paroxysm  of  intermittent  fever  completely— which  provea 
itio  be  nearly  if  not  quite  equal  to  iho  sulphate  of  qaiBia.-^0Hnia2 
Pinlad.  Ci^lege  of  Pharmacy. 


25.  Whether  th»  jmlrefaciUM  of  Animal  MaiUr  is  attended  mih 
on  deDOtum  ijf  temperature.  By  Dr.  Jobk  Davt. — It  seems  [troved, 
that  those  parts  which  utidergo  rapid  change,  as  the  fibrin  of  blood, 
biaia,  mtiBColar  fibre,  aixl  the  parenchymatous  subataoce  of  glandu- 
lar siruclures,  give  off  a  good  deal  of  heat  in  being  converted  from 
the  solid  into  Uie  liquid  form ;  and,  aa  the  other  parts  undergo  a 
similai  change,  and  are  ultimately  reduced  to  a  liquid  or  pultaceoiu 
State,  and,  as  in  most  of  them  there  is  some  elevadon  of  tempera- 
ture, may  it  not  be  fiurly  inferred,  that  the  apparently  inferior  de- 
gree of  heat  genMVted  hy  tiiem  is  merely  owing  to  the  slowness  of 
the  change  ;  and,  accordingly,  whatever  accelerates  the  progress  of 
decomposition,  seems  to  promote  increa^  of  temperature.  Minute 
mechanical  division  has  this  effect  in  a  remarkable  manner,  as  has 
been  witnessed  in  the  instance  of  the  Gbrm  of  the  blood,  and  that 
of  muscular  iibre  ;  and  the  effect  is  probably  owing  to  the  very  ex 
tensive  surface  exposed  to  the  action  of  atmospheTic  air.     The 

fresence  of  maggots,  too,  has  the  same  effect  very  strikingly,  and 
believe  in  the  same  way.  They  tend  to  separate  the  parts,  to 
agitate  the  surface,  and  to  introduce  air  beneatii  the  suriace.  It  is 
curious  to  watch  the  progress  of  diese  animals  in  their  growth,  and 
still  more  so. in  their  operations.  When  their  fo^  is  very  nutritious, 
the  almost  microscopic  ova  in  forty-six  hours  are  converted  into 
large  maggots.  When  they  have  nearly  attained  their  full  size^ 
they  feed  with  extraordinary  voracity,  as  if  aware  that  their  lives 
depended  upon  their  activity.  The  whole  of  a  numerous  brood, 
side  by  side,  erect,  with  one  extremity  in  the  ammoniacal  pnttaceous 
mass,  pump  up  nourishment,  and  with  the  other  and  leoger  ex- 
tremity in  the  atroosphera,  the  orifice  of  its  canal  dilated,  team  lo 
'  pumpaown  air ;  and  thus,  by  the  difference  of  tbe  specific  gravities 
of  the  two  fluids,  the  perpendicular  position  of  the  larvte  is  main- 
tained ;  and  probably  by  the  action  of  the  one  or  the  other,  a  com- 
pound  ia  formed  fit  for  assimilation,  and  for  fcHming  a  part  of  the 
new  animal,  and  at  the  same  time  the  putrefactive  process  is  accale. 
rated.  It  appeared  probable  at  first  view,  that  tbe  larva  themselves 
might  generate  and  possess  a  CMnparatively  high  temperature ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  the  observations  which  I  have  made  to  endeavor  to 
determine  this  point,  are  not  in  favor  of  the  notion.  When  the 
larvte  are  distended  with  putrid  matter,  exhaling  ammonia,  and 
rapidly  undergoing  change,  then  their  temperature,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, is  always  above  that  of  the  atmosphere ;  but  when  they  are 
free  from  putrid  matter,  internally  and  externally,  althoucb  collected 
together  ia  larve  number  in  a  small  space,  as  in  a  phial,  a  delicate 
thermometer  placed  in  the  midst  of  them  did  not  liae,  did  not  indi- 
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eat«  the  generatiDii  of  mny  sensible  degree  of  bekt ;  aad,  in  con. 
foronty  with  this,  I  find  that  maggots,  by  thenuelves,  vitiate  air 
^ery  slowly  ;  indeed,  I  believe  that  their  dead  bodies  riliate  ^t 
more  rapidly  than  their  living.  The  changes  in  the  dead  bodies,  in 
putrefying  and  becomiDg  semiiluid,  accompanied  by  the  formttioa 
of  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia,  are  mora  r^>id  than  the  ohoof^s 
of  their  living  bodiee,  in  passing  from  the  larva  through  the 
chrysalis  state  to  that  of  the  imago,  or  in  becoming  as  it  weie  solid, 
which  change  seems  to  be  accompanied  chiefly  by  the  exhalation 
of  water,  and  the  formatioa  of  a  very  little  carbouic  actd  gKh 
Mixtore,  probably,  is  another  circumstance  which  favors  and  accele> 
rates  the  putrefactive  process,  and  the  evolution  of  beat.  The  two 
circumstances  already  adduced  may  partly  act  in  this  manner,  as 
wetl  as  by  expos iog' greater  surface  to  the  air.  In  the  saccharine 
or  vioqus  fermentation,  the  effect  of  mixture  is  wall  marked.  So 
long  as  the  sweet  vegetable  juice  is  retained  in  the  tubes  or  cells  of 
the  plant  or  fruit,  it  resists  change  ;  but  the  instant  the  lubes  are 
crushed,  imd  the  cells  broken  down,  and  the  different  parts  mixed, 
the  fermentation,  under  &vDrabte  circumotances,  commences.  I 
suspect  something  similar  to  this  happens  with  animal  matter.  It  is 
known  to  every  oae,  that  bruised  tneat  putrefies  rapidly.  An  egg, 
carefully  put  by,  freely  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  without  any 
covering  over  its  shell,  wUI  remain  free  from  putridity  for  months  ; 
and  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  it  will  lose  the  ^ater  proportion  of  th« 
mter  which  it  contains,  and  on  breaking  il,  the  yolk  and  white  will 
be  found  dry  and  contracted.  But  if  the  yolk  and  white  are  inti- 
ipately  mixed  by  violent  agitation,  .then,  I  believe,  the  nuxtura, 
even  in  the  shell,  will  soon  become  putrid.  Certain  I  am,  that 
when  freely  exposed  to  the  air,  out  of  the  shell,  the  yolk  being 
merely  immersed  in  the  white,  they  do  not  putrefy  ;  (hough,  if  (he 
two  are  mixed,  in  a  abort  time  they  undergo  a  change — they 
become  highly  putrid,  and  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  riiea 
several  degrees. 


26.  On  Murder,  bj/  Poisoaing  aiih  the  Mineral  Acidt.  (Archivts 
G(niraks  de  MSdecine,.  Noiaember,  1829 — BuHetina  det  Seietwet 
MidicaUt,  Janvier,  1830.) — Although  voluntary  and  accidental 
poisoning  with  the  mineral .  acids  is  exceedingly  common,  few  in- 
stances ar«  on  record  where  the  murderer  has  had  recoarse  to 
these  poisons,  because  their  intense  acid  taste,  and  instantaneoos 
corrosive  action,  render  it  extremely  diflicult,  and,  at  first  view,  ona 
would  suppose  impossible,  to  administer  them  secretly.  The  two 
following  judicial  cases  are  therefore  of  much  intereet,  on  account 
of  their  rarity. 

The  first  is  an  instance  of  an  attempt  to  murder  by  administeriiig 
nitric  acid,  which  came  lately  before  the  Court  of  Aseizea  at  Paris. 
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A  tnan  Danied  Groub«l,  who  lived  od  very  bad  terms  with  his  wifcf 
fiJled  her  excessively  dnink  one  evening,  at  the  village  of  Boulogne, 
near  Paris.  At  half  paM  eighi  the  same  evening,  (October,)  they 
Were  seen  together,  on  their  way  towards  the  Bois  de  BodU^e  ; 
and  next  morning  (he  dead  body  of  the  woman  was  found  on  the 
road  side.  MM.  Ollivier  and  Chevallier  were  requested  by  the 
authorities  to  examine  it. 

Her  dress  was  disordered.  Her  cap  and  an  under  waistcoat 
were  corroded  and  slained,  and  particularly  the  collar  and  sleeves 
of  the  latter.  The  stains  were  yellow.  Three  similar  stains  were 
found  on  her  petticoat.  The  face  was  pale,  but  much  discolored,  of 
a  lemon.yellow  tint,  particularly  on  the  right  side,  by  a  fluid  which 
issued  from  the  angles  of  the  mouth.  Several  lock*  of  hair  were 
similarly  discolored.  At  tlie  left  side  of  the  oeck,  towards  the  back, 
and  corresponding  with  the  deepest  stain  on  the  waistcoat,  there 
waa  a  grayish  superficial  eschar,  surrounded  by  some  reddish  ex- 
coriations. On  various  parts  of  the  forehead,  on  the  right  aide  of 
the  Dose,  behind  the  right  ear,  and  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck, 
'near  the  front,  there  were  several  excoriations,  exactly  such  as 
those  made  by  linger-nails  }  and  two  on  the  Deck  were  accompanied 
with  slight  ecchymosis.  Several  ecchymosed  spots  were  also 
found  on  the  back  of  the  head,  on  the  back  of  the  right  shoulder, 
and  on  the  'ouler  part  of  the  right  fore.axm.  On  the  fore  part  c^ 
the  same  foro-arm,  three  grayish,  miperficial  eschars  were  seen, 
exactly  like  that  on  the  neck.  The  hands  were  not  at  all  slained. 
Tlie  whole  inside  of  the  moulh  was  of  a  deep  lemon-yellow  color  ; 
the  fine  skin  of  the  lips  excojiated  ;  that  of  the  tongue  shrivelled. 
The  pharynx  was  full  of  bloody  mucus,  and  also  yellow,  which 
color  farther  affected  the  upper  quarter  of  the  gullet,  but  became 
less  and  less  distinct  downwards.  The  lower  part  of  the  gullet, 
and  the  whole  stomach,  were  healthy,  and  the  latter  was  filled  with 
half-digested  food,  and  much  wine.  The  larynx,  trachea,  and 
broachi,  were  healthy,  their  mucous  membrane  white ;  but  both 
lungs  had  a  blackish  or  violet  color  ;  the  left  was  scarcely  crepi- 
tant at  its  upper  portion,  and  Very  hard,  red,  end  hepatized  at  its 
lower  part,  with  tubercles  in  Ilie  centre  of  the  hepatization,  and  it 
yielded  a  great  quanlity  of  black  fluid  blood  when  cut  into ;  the 
right  was  less  strongly  hepatizedj  but  equally  full  of  fluid  blood. 
The  heart  was  soft  and  ^ccid,  and  its  cavities  contained  much 
fluid  dark  blood.  The  brain  was  much  injected,  and  the  veina 
gorged. 

"Die  stains  on  the  clothes  were  analyzed  in  the  following  manner. 
Litmua  paper  was  strongly  reddened  by  them.  When  a  portion  of 
the  stained  cloth  was  immersed  in  distilled  water,  the  water  became 
acid,  and  when  this  was  neutralized  with  bicarbonate  of  potass,  and 
concentrated,  a  piece  of  paper  immersed  in  the  solution,  and  dried, 
burnt  with  a  sparkling  redness  like  match-paper.  Another  portion 
of  the  liquid  evaporated  to  dryness,  and,  treated  with  a  little  con- 
ceiitrated  sulphuric  acid,  gave  out  fumes  of  niliic  acid.    Asother 
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pwrtioQ  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  projected  on  burning  charcoal, 
caused  deflagration.  Tbe  stains  of  the  akin  and  hair  were  sub* 
jecied  to  the  same  process,  and  gave  the  same  results.  A  portion 
of  the  yellow  stain,  when  treated  with  caustic  potass,  became 
reddish  yellow.  These  experiments  lefl  no  doubt  that  the  stains 
on  the  body  and  clothes  were  caused  by  nitric  acid.  The  contents 
of  the  stomach  were  carefully  analyzed  in  like  manner,  but  no  nitric 
acid  cbuld  be  delected  in  tbem. 

The  priaooer  being  arrested  about  th«  time  when  the  body  was 
examined,  tbe  medical  inspectors  requested  to  be  allowed  to  examine 
him  ;  upon  which  several  yellow  stains  were  found  on  his  coat, 
trowsers,  and  bsiids.  These  stains  were  analyzed  jfi  4be-^aroe 
nuDDer  with  those  found  on  Ihe  woman's  clothes  4nd  bod;,,  eini 
nitric  actd  was  detected  in  them.  f^'  ,'     r'  ' 

The  opinion  of  MM.  Ollivier  and  Cbevallier  wasji^^  tfi,^  vo|p^n  " 
did  not  poison  herself, — that  an  attempt  had  beefftMd»  M«4de 
her  swallow  nitric  acid,  which,  however,  she  had  rejednft&t^^ i^  ' 
reached  the  stomach,— -that  she  did  not  die  of  poison,  and^ta(  ia' 
all  probability  she  had  been  suffocated  by  the  hands  applied  on  the 
Beck,  and  over  the  mouth  and  nose.  The  want  of  stains  on  the 
woman's  hands,  with  tbe  abundance  of  them  on  other  parta  of  the 
body,  justified  the  conclusion,  that  she  did  not  lake  the  poison 
herself.  The  entire  state  of  the  alimentary  canal,  they  conceive, 
also  bears  out  the  inference,  that  she  did  not  die  of  the  poison. 
But  here  it  appears  to  us,  that  more  care  should  hare  been  taken  to 
determine,  that  the  glottis  did  not  sufier,  so  as  to  produce  death  by 
•uflbcation.  That  she  was  smothered  or  choked,  they  consider  is 
rendered  highly  probable  by  the  scratches  round  the  mouth,  and  on 
the  neck,  by  the  gorged  state  of  the  lungs,  and  black  fluid  condition 
of  the  blood.  Lastly,  they  eive  their  opinion, -that  the  prisoner  was 
the  person  who  administered  the  poison,  and  subsequently  choked 
her ;  and  they  ^peal,  in  proof  of  this,  to  the  stains  on  his  clothes^ 
but  more  particularly,  on  the  palms  of  his  hands. 

The  whole  case  is  an  exceedingly  instructive  example  of  the  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  in  obscure  crimes  from  a  thorough  medico- 
legal investigation  by  competent  persons.  In  support  of  the  doubts 
we  have  expressed,  whether  tbe  woman  might  not  have  died  of  suf. 
fitcatioo,  mtm  the  acid  attacking  the  glottis,  we  may  mention,  that 
M.  Alibert,  who  was  examined  in  the  case,  stated  he  had  seea 
several  instances  of  this  kind  of  death,  where  the  acid  had  not 
penetrated  beyond  the  back  of  the  throat.  M.  Ollivier  seems  to 
doubt  Ihe  facta  here  stated,  but  without  reason.  Many  years  ago, 
au  opinion  in  favor  of  death  by  poison  was  given  by  one  of  Uie 
Prussian  colleges,  in  Ihe  case  of  a  child,  where  the  poison  did  not 
reach  tbe  stomach,  but  manifestly  produced  violent  inflammation  of 
the  rima  gloiiidis,  epiglottis,  and  larynx.* 
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lira  olh«r  caae,  is  ao  tUtempt  to  murder,  by  administeriag  sdI- 
phuric  mcid,  which  w«s  the  subject  of  trial  lately  at  Strasbourg. 
An  hospital  scrrant  of  the  military  hospital  of  that  town,  wishing  to 
get  rid  of  bis  wife,  administerea  a  potion,  with  a  strong  dose  of 
tartar  emetic,  and  subeequBntly  persuaded  her  to  take  several 
spoonfuls  of  sulphuric  acid,  uqder  pretence  of  relieving  the  vomiting. . 
Violent  symptoms  were  consequently  produced,  ana  a  judicial  in- 
quiry was  therefore  set  on  foot.  Sulphuric  acid  was  found  in  a  simp, 
of  which  the  man  had.  administered  a  part,  and,  besides,  the  adminis- 
tration was  proved  by  an  acid-slain  on  the  bed-cover,  and  the  cor- 
Toaion  of  an  iron  spoon,  in  which  it  had  been  given.  The  woman, 
who  eventually  recovered,  gave  very  gentle  evidence  against  her 
hiubaad.  Afler  a  trial  which  lasted  seven  hours,  the  jury  found 
tha  man  guilty,  by  a  majority  of  seven  to  five,  and  the  judges 
luittng  with  the  majority,  the  prisoner  was  condemned  to  death. 

Vhile  en  this  subject,  we  may  mention,  that  some  important  ob. 
servK(tons  have  lately  been  made  by  Dr.  O'Shaughnessey,  a  gra- 
duate of  this  University,  on  the  tests  for  nitric  acid.  He  finds  that 
Liebi^'s  test  for  tbis  acid,  in  a  free  or  combined  stale,  which  has 
been  introduced  into  almost  everj-  chemical  work  of  note  published 
since  his  announcement  of  it,  is  so  open  to  fallacy,  (hat  no  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  it  in  any  medico-legal  inquiry.  Sulphuric  acid, 
and  muriatic  acid,  in  somewhat  larger  proportion  to  the  blue  solu- 
tion of  indigo  that  is  required  in  the  instance  of  nitric  acid,  will  effect 
a  complete  decolorization  of  the  test ;  and  we  have  since  been  in. 
formed  by  him,  that  muriate  of  iron,  and  even  mariate  of  soda, 
pOBBBU  the  same  property  He  likewise  makes  some  objections 
to  the  use  of  the  test  derived  from  the  deflagration  of  combustible 
sub^ances  with  tbe  neutralized  acid,  and  even  to  that  denved  from 
the  action  of  the  acid  on  certain  metals,  such  as  tin  or  copper.  As 
to  the  latter  test,  we  do  not  exactly  see  that  it  is  liable  either  to  fal- 
lacy or  to  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  applying  it ;  but  the  former 
property,  as  he  remarks,  certainly  does  not  distinguish  nitric  acid 
l>om  chloric  acid  ;  and,  on  tbe  whole,  he  is  probably  correct  in  sup- 
posing that  any  of  the  three  properties  now  to  be  mentioned  is  more 
characteristic — the  orange  color  struck  by  the  acid  with  morphia, 
tbe  formation  of  fulmioaling  silver,  and  the  crystallization  of  nitrato 
of  urea  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  urea.  Of  these,  we  should 
consider  the  last  as  by  far  the  most  characteristic  and  elegant  lest. 
In  compound  organic  mixtures,  be  recommends  the  following 
method  of  analysis  for  detecting  small  proportions  of  nitric  acid  : 
First  filter  the  mixture,  water  being  added  if  nccssarj';  ihen  throw 
down  tbe  gelatin,  if  there  is  reason  to  suppose  any  present,  by 
means  of  tannin ;  next,  neutralize  with  carbonate  of  polass,  and 
boil  with  animal  charcoal ;  iilter  again,  and  gently  evaporate  to  diy- 
ness.  Of  the  remaining  mass,  introduce  one  drachm  into  a  Email 
retort,  of  the  capacity  of  two  ounces,  add  an  equal  weight  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  and  apply  a  distilling  heat — the  product 
being  condensed  in  a  small  receiver,  by  means  of  a  few  drops  of 
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^■■tilled  water.  With  the  fluid  thus  prcxiiired,  try  aay  or  all  of  the 
three  leats  mentiooed  above,  the  colorizing  of  morphia,  the  forma- 
tion of  fulminating  ailver,  and  crystallization  of  nitrate  of  urea. — Ed, 
Med.  ^  Surg-  Journtd. 

Pouomng  tntk  Empyreumatk  Oil.  [Jbtmial  Vniverid,  Tfmemire, 
1829.] — In  the  2Ist  volume  of  the  Diclionnaire  des  Sci6nce.B  Medi- 
cales,  p.  605,  the  late  Professor  Chausaier  haa  related  a  case  of 
poisoning  with  the  oil  of  Dippel,  or  rectified  empyreumatic  oil  of 
hartshorn ;  and  states,  that  on  the  patient  taking  a  spoonful  hy  mis- 
take, death  ensued  instantly,  and  no  morbid  appearance  could  be 
discovered  in  the  dead  body.  Another  case  of  poisoning  with  the 
sama  aubstance,  is  related  by  M.  Duret  in  the  Journal  quoted  above, 
but  in  this  instance  the  effects  were  very  different.  The  .subject 
was  a  widow,  thirty  years  old,  who  aller  unsuccessfully  trying  ta 
procure  arsenic,  swallowed  an  ounce  andahalf  of  the  empyreumatic 
oil  of  commerce,  from  which  the  oil  of  Dippel  is  procured  by  recti* 
fication.  No  one  witnessed  the  symptoms  which  resulted  ;  but  it 
appears  she  vomited  copiously,  had  drunk  a  good  deal  of  water,  but 
firiding  the  efiecls  of  the  poison  not  so  speedy  or  so  supportable  as 
she  deaired,  had  put  an  end  to  her  sufierings  by  jumping  into  a  weH. 
The  dead  body  exhaled  the  peculiar  fetid  odor  of  the  oil.  The  Ups 
were  pale,  as  welt  aa  the  lining  membrane  of  the  palate  and  tongue, 
which  was  hard,  shrivelled,  and  on  the  edge  thin  and  fringed.  TIm 
veliim,  pharynx,  and  gullet,  presented  the  same  color  ana  shrivel. 
ling.  Tlie  stomach  was  full  of  liquid.  Externally,  it  bad  a  diifuse 
Fose.red  tint,  crossed  by  numerous  distended  black  veins,  which 
here  and  there  had  burst,  and  caused  small  circumscribed  patches 
of  extravasation.  The  liquid  contained  iothe  stomach  consisted  of 
remains  of  food,  water,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  poison,  and 
same  extravasated  blood.  The  villous  coat  had  a  punctated  red- 
ness,  was  unnaturally  thick,  and  presented  very  prominent  rugs, 
but  no  appearance  of  erosion.  The  intestines  were  also  inflamed* 
bnt  to  a  less  degree  than  the  stomach.  This  substance,  therefore, 
appears  to  have  acted  as  an  acrid  poison ;  while  in  the  case  meO' 
tinned  by  Chausaier,  it  seems  to  have  acted  like  one  of  the  moat 
powerful  narcotics,  such  as  the  empyreumatic  or  essential  oil  of 
tobacco. — Ibid. 

Poitoiang  uiA  Caatharidtt  Potoder.  [Aimakt  de  la  Medidtu 
PhgtiiHogifue,  Odobre,  1829.] — Although  this  species  of  poisoning 
is  common,  few  accurate  cases  have  been  recorded.  The  following, 
therefore,  possesses  coosideiabte  tnlerest. — M.  Rouquayroul,  the 
relater  of  it,  was  called  to  visit  a  shoemaker,  who,  amidst  apparently 
acute  sufierJQg,  declared  be  had  vomited  his  entrails,  and  p«ttt«d 
them  out  to  his  physician.  He  had  an  acute  sense  of  buming  in  the 
DUOlb,  throat,  and  stomach,  pains  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys  and 
bisdder,  and  constant  desire  and  inabiUty  to  pass  urine-  The  month 
wu  all  excoriated,  and  ptyaliam  had  commenced ;  the  tongue  wm 
tremulous,  the  pulse  frequent  and  contracted,  and  there  was  some 
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priapism.  The  Tomiled  matter  contaiaej  fragmeitta  of  maeourt 
inaitd)raiie,  and  particlea  of  powder  of  caniharidea.  Three  boun 
had  elapmd  si  ice  the  patient  had  swallowed  the  poison,  the  doee  of 
which  was  unknown.  Half  a  pound  of  olive  oU  was  immedituet? 
administered,  and  then  twenty  grains  of  ipecacuan,  which  were  fof. 
lowed  by  free  vomiting ;  and  a  large  quantity  of  cantharides  pow. 
der  was  mingled  with  the  matter  discharged-  Soon  afterwarda,  two 
pounds  more  of  olive  oil  were  taken,  and  in  half  an  hour  two  ounces 
of  castor  oitj  aAer  which  he  had  copious  stools,  containing  cantha- 
ndes  in  large  quantity.  The  same  treatment  was  in  no  long  time 
again  repeated,  with  similar  efiect.  In  the  evening  there  was  con- 
vulsive starting  of  the  arms  and  legs,  continual  priapism,  bloody 
urine,  febrile  heat  of  the  belly,  a  quick  contracted  pulse,  and  mbna- 
tut  tendinum.  The  olive  oil  was  repeated  by  the  mouth,  and  also 
administered  by  way  of  injection ;  but  the  pains  in  the  throat,  ato- 
mach,  kidneys,  and  bladder,  continued  without  abatement,  and 
therefore  (en  leeches  were  applied  to  the  throat,  twenty  to  the  epi- 
gastrium, and  as  many  to  the  perineum ;  and  when  the  leeches  had 
all  dropped  off,  the  man  was  placed  in  the  warm  bath,  where  he 
remained  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  Next  day  the  urine  continued 
bloody,  the  eyelids  were  closed,  the  patient  was  in  a  state  of  constant 
agitation,  and  was  kept  in  bed  aoly  by  constraint ;  but  the  pulse 
was  more  full,  and  the  pain  chiefly  complained  of  was  in  the  re^on 
of  the  bladder,  lliir^  leeches  were  accordingly  applied  to  the 
hypogastrium,  emollient  injections  were  given,  and  the  warm  bath 
was  repeated.  In  the  evening  the  urine  was  less  bloody,  the  pains 
abated,  and  the  vomiting  intermitted  for  some  time.  At  length  he 
vomited,  with  great  pain  and  Uie  discharge  of  lome  hlood,  the  entire 
maeout  menArane  of  the  guOet.  It  was  lorn  into  stripa  at  its.  two 
ends,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  of  its  central  portion  was  uninjured. 
The  outer  surface  exhibited  capillary  vessels  running  longitudinally, 
with  plaits  or  wrinkles  in  the  same  direction  ;  and  op  its  inner  *nr- 
ftcB  there  were  still  some  fragments  of  the  cantharides. — Next  day 
(the  third)  deglutition  was  extremely  painful ;  but  the  other  pains 
had  abated,  and  the  urine  was  less  bloody.  On  the  fourth  day,  die 
tongue  was  treimilous,  and  red  on  some  points ;  tbe  ptyalism  conti- 
nued, and  tbe  act  of  swallowing  was  attended  with  extreme  pain  ; 
but  the  urine  was  natural,  the  priapism  bad  ceased,  there  was  no 
loDger  any  pain  in  passing  urine,  and  the  patient  felt  so  welt  and 
eheerfiil  that  be  wished  to  rise.  Milk,  beef  tea,  sweet  garbles, 
emollient  injections,  and  the  warm  bath,  were  given.  On  uie  fitUi 
day,  there  was  nn  longer  any  fever  or  heat  to  the  mouth.  The  mucoaa 
crypts  secreted  a  fluid  so  viscous,  that  it  hung  from  the  mouth  in 
string  a  yard  and  more  in  length.  On  the  eleventh  day,  there  was 
pain  ra  the  gullet  exciting  cough,  pricking  pain  in  the  rectum,  and 
a  little  diarrhcea.  On  the  thirteenth  day,  the  tongue  was  less  red, 
but  still  tremukius ;  the  patient  could  swallow  solid  food  easily,  but 
still  felt  difliculty  in  swallowing  liquids ;  tbe  ulcers  of  the  moudi 
were  heated,  from  which  it  was  inferred  that  (hose  of  the  gullet  were 
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liealed  uIbo.  Afler  th  is,  M,  Rouquayroul  visited  him  oecasiotiaUy, 
uid  fbiuid  alt  hit  fuDCtiona  woaderfully  perfeci. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  supposed  mucoua  membrane  of  tho 
gallet  duchorged  in  this  case,  was  nolbing  more  than  a  pseudo- 
membraoe,  the  resuh  of  inflammation  of  the  mucous  coat ;  and  such, 
undoubtedly,  is  the  nature  of  the  membraneous  matter  dischafged 
io  many  fonne  of  irritant  poiaoninE,  and  often  baallly  considered  to 
be  fragments  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  alimentary  canal.  But  in  the 
preaent  instance,  the  relater  maintains  that  its  nature  could  not  be 
mislakeD.  In  particular,  it  presented  many  regularly  ramified  ves- 
sels in  its  Bubatance ;  and  one  of  these  was  so  large,  th^f  he  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  blood  from  it  by  pricking  it  with  the  point  of 
•  lancet. 

Oil,  which  was  profusely  used  in  this  case,  is  not  considered  a 
proper  article  in  the  treatment  of  poisoning  with  cantharidea.  The 
experiments  of  Pallas,  confirmed  by  those  of  Orfila,  show  that  it  is, 
on  the  contrary,  injurious,  by  dissolving  the  active  principle  of  the 
poison.— /(td.  

On  the  Poitonoia  Efeett  of  eertaia  gpmkd  Arlicle$  of  Food.  [Xr> 
dmuGtniraUa  de  M^dedne,  Fen-ter,  ISSO.j—It  is  well  known  that 
certain  articles  of  food  have  been  fre<)uently  observed  on  the  Con- 
tinent to  acquire  poisonous  qualities  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  in  a  way 
which  chemists  and  physicians  have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  explain 
very  satisfiutorily.  Among  these  aniclea,  the  most  frequent  are  a 
peculiar  variety  of  sausage,  and  a  particular  kind  of  cheese,  used  in 
Gvitnany;  but  both  in  France  and  Germany,  bacon  and  bant  have 
been  also  several  times  found  to  acquire  poisonous  qualities  analo- 
gous to  those  which  characterize  the  sausage  poison  and  cheese 
poieoD.  A  very  elaborate  inquiry  into  an  accident  supposed  to  have 
arisen  from  spoiled  ham,  has  just  been  published  by  M.  Ollivier  in 
tfie  Archives  GSn^ralea  de  M6deciae.  His  investigations  set  com* 
pletely  at  rest  the  commoo  notion  that  such  accidents  arise  irom 
the  accidental  impregnation  of  the  meat  with  metallic  poisons ;  but 
be  bas  not  succeeded  in  discovering  the  real  cause. 

In  the  instance  which  gave  rise  to  his  investigation,  the  master  of 
a  family  purchased  a  ham  pie  at  a  pastry-cook's  in  Paris,  and  the 
whole  &mily  ate  the  meat  of  the  pie  the  same  day,  and  the  crust  on 
the  following  day.  Three  hours  afier  dinner,  the  master  of  the 
house  was  seized  with  ^neral  tmeasiness,  followed  by  cold  sweats, 
shivering,  violent  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  firequent  vomiting ;  tbeo 
with  burning  thirst,  extreme  tenderness  of  the  belly,  so  Uiat  the 
weight  of  the  bed-clothes  could  scarcely  be  borne,  profuse  purging, 
and  colic  of  extreme  violence.  His  daughter,  twenty-seven  years 
of  age,  and  a  child  nine  years  old,  were  similarly  attacked.  A  phy- 
sictan  who  was  called  to  their  assistance  so<m  after  they  were  taken 
ill,  drew  up  a  minute  report  of  the  symptoms  in  each  of  bis  patienla, 
and  declared  that  they  had  a  violent  inflammation  of  the  stomach, 
srhieb  he  was  inclined  to  aicribe  to  natural  verdigris,  or  the  cariw. 
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oats  of  eopper,  having  been  communicated  by  the  paatiy-cooJi's 
moulds.  In  a  few  days  all  the  three  individual*  recovered,  under  an 
antiphlogiBtic  treatment.  About  the  saine  period,  several  accidents 
of  the  tike  nature  occurred  among  the  cusioroers  of  this  pai4tT-co(A  j 
and  in  coitseqaenceA  judicial  investigatioa  was  ordered.  IHie  shop 
being  properly  inspected,  it  was  found  that  every  operation  was 
conducted  with  a  due  attention  to  cleanlineaa.  MM.  Ollivier  and 
Barryel  were  appointed  to  analyze  the  remains  of  the  meat  which 
produced  the  caiea  first  mentioned,  aa  well  as  the  alrine  discharges 
of  the  child. 

The  alvine  discharges  had  a  leek-green  color,  and  were  not 
fetid,  but  of  a  sour  smell.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  did  not  induce 
any  chan^  in  color,  neither  was  any  change  of  color  pniduced  by 
tbe  same  reagent  after  the  fluid  was  filtered.  T^e  remains  of  the 
pie^ad  become  mouldy.  The  meat  and  paMe  were  separstety  eu- 
rained.  Thi  contact  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  did  not  produce  any 
ohange  of  color  in  either.  When  they  were  incinerated  in  a  cru- 
cible, and  the  residue  treated  with  dUuted  nitric  acid,  the  filtered 
liquid,  on  being  neutralized  with  ammoni^,  did  not  give  any  preci- 
[filale  with  ferrocyanate  of  potass  or  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
did  not  become  blue  with  ammonia-  Another  portion  of  the  ramaios 
<^the  pie  was  treated  with  alcohol  and  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid, 
and  the  alcoholic  solutioas  were  evaporated  to  the  volume  of  half  a 
dnMshm.  The  residue  was  agitated  with  four  times  its  volume  of 
distilled  water,  filtered  and  evaporated,  and  disaolved  again  in  water. 
Thissolution  was  hot  affected  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  by  nitric 
acid.  These  experiments  furaish  ample  proof  that  the  pie  did  not 
contain  a  trace  of  arsenic,  copper,  antimony,  or  lead.  Ttie  imiy 
conclusion,  therefore,  which  M.  Ollivier  conceived  it  possible  to 
draw,  waai  that  the  ham  had  in  some  way  or  another  acquired  the 
poisonous  properties  sometimes  remarked  in  Gennan  aauaages, 
cheese^  and  ham. — Ibid. 

Poiscmne  with  Bitmuth.  [BtiUetint  det  Scieneet  Midiealet,  Fev- 
tier,  1S30.J— The  sub-nitrate  of  bisinuth,  or  magistery  of  bismuth, 
the  common  oxido  of  bismuth  of  the  phannacopceia,  baa  been  long 
supposed  to  be  a  poison,  and  was  fully  proved  to  be  so  by  the  eipe. 
rimenta  of  Orfila.  The  following  case,  recently  extracted  by  Sf. 
Ferussac  in  his  Journal  from  the  Heidelberg  Kluiische  Annalen,  is 
the  only  instance  with  which  we  are  acquainted  of  fatal  poisoain^ 
from  this  sah,  and  fully  establishes  the  propriety  of  arranging  it 
with  the  active  irritants.  A  man  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  re. 
ceiving  from  his  surgeon  chalk  and  magnesia  for  pyrons,  receired 
the  sub-nitrate  of  bismuth  by  mistake  from  the  village  bariier,  who 
kept  an  old  medicine  chesi,  and  took  about  two  drachms  of  it  sus- 
pended in  water,  atongjwi^  a  little  cream  of  tartar.  He  imoiediataly 
ftlt  burning  pain  in  the  throat,  violent  vomiting  and  purging  soon 
'  and  next  day  Dr.  Kemer,  itf  Weinspew,  who  lelaUs  the 
B  called  to  his  aoainance.    He  fbuod  lam  affected  with 
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dreadful  nausetv,  frequent  brown  vomiting,  watery  purging,  an  inter- 
mitting  pulse,  general  coldceas,  and  spaamodic  contractions  of  the 
mueclea,  particularly  of  the  legs.  The  back  of  the  throat  and  uvula 
were  inflamed  ;  there  waa  a  burning  pain  there,  with  difficulty  in 
swallowing  ;  tbe  membrane  of  the  noae  was  dry,  the  tongue'  covered 
with  a  dirty  yellow  crust,  and  the  patient  complained  of  unquench- 
able thirst  and  a  constant  nauseous  taste. 

The  vomiting  and  diarrhea  having  already  lasted  eleven  hours, 
Dr.  Kemer  concluded  that  the  poison  was  already  all  expelled,  and 
confiued  his  attention,  therefore,  to  the  treatment  of  the  consecutive 
effects.  Emulsive  mixtures  were  administered  with  a  little  lauda- 
num, and  the  warm  bath  was  then  employed  with  some  advantage. 
The  spasms  abated,  the  pulse  became  firmer,  and  tbe  patient  passed 
the  Bubsequent  night  tolerably.  On  the  morning  of  the  third  day, 
however,  the  pain  in  the  throat  and  difficulty  in  swallowing  became 
much  worse ;  tbe  patient  complained  of  constant  nausea,  metalhc 
taste,  and  hiccup ;  and  the  hands  and  face  began  to  swell.  Leeches 
were  applied  to  the  neck,  with  some  relief  to  the  throat.  But  in 
the  afternoon  the  skin  became  hot,  tbe  si^t  dim,  the  breathing 
laborious,  and  it  was  then  discovered  that  no  urine  had  been  dis- 
charged from  the  time  the  poison  was  swallowed.  On  the  fourth 
day,  he  complained  much  of  tension,  and  extreme  dryness  of  tbe 
palms  and  soles;  the  lower  belly  began  to  swell ;  and  the  patient 
was  exlreraely  weak  and  despondent. '  On  the  fiflh  day,  diere  was 
more  fever,  some  tenderness  of  the  belly,  and  increased  hiccup, 
with  aunnentalion  of  the  saliva,  which  was  brown,  and  of  a  metallic 
taste.  He  was  this  day  bled  from  the  feel,  and  cataplasms  were 
applied  to  the  belly.  The  blood  was  florid  red  and  slightly  buify. 
On  the  sixth,  there  had  still  been  no  urine  passed,  and  none  was 
secreted.  Some  symptoms  of  delirium,  with  tremors,  made  their 
Bppearance.  On  the  seventh,  the  lower  belly  was  enormously  dis. 
tended,  the  stools  were  extremely  fetid,  the  tongue  was  so  swelled 
thU  tbe  throat  could  not  be  seen,  the  thirst  and  heat  in  the  throat 
were  excessive,  and  (he  man  remarked  constaDtly  a  smell  like  that 
of  the  sea  shore.  On  the  eighth,  the  urine  for  the  first  time  began 
to  flow,  and  was  very  pale.  The  fever  went  on  increasing,  and 
became  attended  with  strong  delirium  ;  -the  respiration  waa  more 
and  more  embarrassed ;  and  tbe  patient,  in  reply  to  questions,  said 
he  was  quite  well.  In  this  state  he  lingered'  till  the  night  of  the 
ninth  day,  when  he  expired. 

On  inspection  of  the  body,  the  alimentary  canal  was  found  afiect- 
ed  alonz  its  whole'  course  from  the  back  of  the  mouth  to  the  roctum, 
and  in  Uiis  long  tract  there  were  but  few  points  quite  healthy.  '  The 
lonsils,  the  uvula,  the  back  of  the  throat,  the  epiglottis,  and  the  inner 
membraae  of  the  larynx,  were  gangrenous.  The  gullet  was  livid, 
but  not  inflamed  ;  the  stomach  was  strongly  inflamed,  especially  in 
its  great  sac,  the  mucons  coat  being  as  it  were  macerated,  and 
detachable  with  extreme  facility  &om  the  subjacent  coat,  which  waa 
covered  with  purple  red  papuln.    Tbe  whole  intestinal  canal  waa 
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iniich  ^Mtended  by  gsMs,  more  or  less  inflamed,  and  bore  aad  there 
giuigreDoUB.  The  ^ngreiM  vbb  particutarly  well  marked  at  (be 
tectum.  The  whole  mtefllinal  mucous  tnetnbrane  waa  very  easily 
detaebed.  llie  lower  end  of*  the  Bpioal  cord  and  inner  aurfoce  of 
tba  heart,  were  also  inflamed.  The  lungs  were  healthy,  but  the 
windpipe  checkered  with  blackish  points.  The  kidneys  and  brain 
were  in  the  natural  slate.— frftit.  ikdictd  and  Surgical  Jovrtu^, 
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91.  Extracts  from  the  ParitimBUUi^MorUiU^if  far  1628  (Amudet 
d^Hifgiiw  PtMi^ie  et  de  Mtdedne-I^gak.  Janeier,  1830.)— The 
deatlw  in  Paris  in  18-.i3  were  32,299,  being  1958  above  those  of  the 
preceding  year.  Of  this  number,  11,430  were  males,  ISSStt 
females. 

The  disease  which  has  been  the  moat  prolific  source  of  mor. 
ta\ity,  is  jiklhuii  fvlmoaalit ;  26fit)  persons,  of  whom  1133  were 
males,  and  1526  females,  perished  from  this  scourge  of  bumanily. 
The  time  of  life  within  which  these  deaths  occurred,  was  from  the 
fiftesQlbtothe  forty.filUi  year  in  females,  and  from  the  twentieth  to 
the  thirty-fifth  in  males.— With  phthisis  may  he  arranged  Chrwac 
Pulmoitary  Catarrh,  a  disease  nearly  aa  prevalent  after  middle  age, 
OS  phthisis  before  it ;  15^0  persons  died  of  it,  of  whom  688  were 
males,  and  SSI  females. — Gattrilii  was  the  occasion  of  2046  deaths, 
623  males,  and  1024  females,  l^e. prevalent  age  was  childhood. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Enlerilu,  which  proved  fatal  to  2230,  of 
whom  llOS  were  males,  and  1122  females. — Periionitit  caused  141 
deaths  among  males,  and  407  among  females :  the  prevalent  age 
was  during  the  first  flAeen  years  of  life  in  mates,  and  boiwees  tlf- 
teeti  and  forty.five  in  females. — Jnfarofaalion  of  the  braia,  or  il$ 
membranet,  waa  fat^  to  254  males,  and  206  females,  and  it  occurred 
chiefly  either  in  the  first  three  months  of  existence,  or  betweett  the 
fifteenth  and  aixty-stxth  years. — JnfiamnuUion  of  the  tungt  accounts 
for  3311  deaths,  the  males  being  1042,  and  the  females  1169;. and 
the  ages  at  which  it  prevailed  most  was  in  the  first  three  years  of 
life,  or  above  the  age  of  fifteen. — Apoplety  proved  fatal  to  907,  of 
whom  477  were  males,  and  430  females. — Scirrha»,  cancer,  and 
caneerout  ulaert,  occasioned  deaUi  in  715  instances,  of  which  174 
were  men,  and  541  women;,  and  the  prevailing  age  was  above 
thirty. — Awuritm  <^  (Ae  htart  was  fatal  to  233  men  and  386  women 
above  the  age  of  twenty. 

Fevers,  as  the  cause  of  mortality,  are  thua  circumstanced.  Cere- 
bral fevtr  carried  oS*  339  males,  and  340  females,  chiefly  betweea 
the  suth  month  and  sixth  year;  Tyfhoid,  or  ataxic  fever,  97  males, 
and  95  females ;  Biiiotufevw,  65  men,  and  54  women — and  these 
two  lut  varieties  attacked  nearly  all  ages  equally  above  the  fif- 
teenth year. 
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AmcMig  th«  diseasea  of  infancy,  CeavttlnoM  oecupj  the  moat 
pnmineBt  place,  m  the  eauM  of  deatlt.  B89  boys,  aad  809  giria, 
perished  rrom  coDTulstons,  ^efly  in  ttra  three  first  nmitlM  of  Hfej 
and  between  lh«  first  and  fourth  year.  Dmtkien  proved  IHtal  to 
104  boys,  and  161  girts ;  JfeotU*  to  180  bmi,  ajid  80B  girh  ) 
SmaH-pM  to  85  boys,  and  3S  girls ;  Crtup  to  77  boys,  dad  7S  girfs. 
Prtm^tm  and  SUU^nrth*  amoanled  to  I24fl,  of  whom  OSfl  wen 
males,  and  594  fetn&tes ;  and  the  Bumber  of  deaths  \n  the  first  thfe« 
tiKHiths,  from  men  original  weakness,  was  018,  of  wbi^  910  wen 
males,  and  29S  females. 

A  very  striking  circuimlance  here  doteloped,  and  one  whieft 
has  been  reoianie^  befere,  is  the  urach  greater  fretfoenoy  of 
phthisis  amone  fonales  than  unonv  bmIos.  Taldng  phthiHia  and 
the  correepundiRg  disease  afler  niidale  age,  pulmonary  catarrh,  we 
find  that  for  18SI  male  deaths,  there  were  anong  ftmales  3377, 
which  is  nearly  in  ibe  preportiea  f^  two  Is  thrM. — /k 


33.  On  (As  M^tmtee  of  mean  loitge^y  Mveen  the  rkk  anJ  fo»f, 
{Annaleti'HsgiinmPMSqMetis  3adMit»LigaU,  AtrU,i9ao.}-~ 
In  the  aOth  volume  of  this  Jeumal,  (p.  313,)  a  notiee  ha»  be«A 
introAiced  among  Ibe  mieles  of  Medical  Intettigenoe,  from  the  re> 
Baaiohes  of  M.  ViHenn^,  of  Paris,  on  the  rehtive  mortal  ity  aarf 
lengeriiy  of  Ibe  rich  and  poor  orders  of  sociMy  in  the  Preset 
eapTlal ;  and  from  that  notice,  it  appears  that  in  Hie  arrondissemetits 
of  Paria  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  rich,  the  ananal  mertalky  is  fVom 
one  in  41  to  one  in  64,  wMe  in  those  inhabited  chiefly  fcy  the  poorer 
ranks,  tha  mortality  ie  so  great  as  en*  in  24  o«  SO.  This  mquirjr 
has  been  since  taken  ap  ^  M.  Beaoisten  do  Chateauaenr,  who  ar- 
rirea  at  the  same  conclusion  froM  ditArettt  data.  Be  restricts  hia 
researches  to  the  very  highest  and  the  very  poorest  ranks. 

For  data  aa  to  the  mortality  of  the  former,  he  takes  the  various 
princes  of  Europe — the  great  church  dignitaries,  comprehending 
the  whole  cardinals,  and  the  aTchbishops  and  bishops  of  France — 
the  peers  of  Prance  and  England,  and  the  lieutenant-generals,  vice- 
admirals,  presidents  of  the  higher  courts,  directors  general,  minis. 
ter«  and  councillors  of  state  in  France.  These,  at  the  beginning  of 
1830,  formed  a  Itody  of  1600  persons,  whose  ages  extended  from 
twenty  to  ninety-five  ;  namely,  58  between  twenty  and  thirty,  157 
between  thirty  and  forty,  370  between  forty  and  fifty,  301  between 
fifty  and  sixty,  861  between  sixty  and  seve4^,  189  between  seventy 
and  eighty,  78  between  eighty  and  ninety,  and  one  above  ninety. 
The  .number  of  each  of  these  individuals  who  died  in  each  of 
the  ten  years,  ending  with  1829,  was  57,  47,  40,  56,  61,  01,  46,  51, 
£0,  44,  which,  taken  together,  form  one  third  of  the  whole.  .  The 
mortality  at  different  ages  was  as  follows  :  Of  [hose  between  iho 
ages  of  thirty  and  sixty,  about  three  and  a  quarter  per  cent,  died 
annually;  between  six^  and  eighty,  eleven  and  two  lliirds  per 
cent. ;  above  the  age  of  eighty,  thirteen  aod  a  quarter. 
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The  other  term  of  comparison  is  procured  by  taking  2000  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  12th  arrondissement  of  Paris,  where  the  workmea 
belong  almost  entirely  to  laborious  trades,  and  an  so  poor  that  at 
least  three  fourths  of  them  die  in  the  hospitals.  Among  these  2000 
indiriduals,  H.  Benoisten  de  Chateauneuf  found,  that  of  persons 
between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  sixty,  seven  and  a  quarter  per  cent, 
die  annually  ;  between  the  ages  of  sixty  and  eighty,  twenty -one  and 
nine  tenths  ;  and  above  eighty,  alt  died  within  one  year.  The  rela- 
tive mortality  at  shorter  intervals  of  ages,  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing table,  where  the  first  line  indicates  the  intervale  of  age,  the 
second  the  annual  per  centage  of  deaths  in  the  richest  order  of 
society,  and  the  third  the  annual  per  centage  in  the  poor  ranks. 
30  to  40  —  50  —  60  —  70  ~  80  —  90 


Rich,  1.08  1.17  1.99  8.60  8.04  13.23 
Poor,  1.57'  3.18  8.6»  7.80  14.36  100.00 
It  appears  from  an  important  document,  printed  a  few  months 
ago  by  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  of  Edinburgh,  that  in  that  body, 
consisting  of  individuals  who  enter  it  not  younger  than  31,  and  on 
an  average  at  the  age  of  23  or  24,  the  expectation  of  life,  or  the 
number  of  years  which  they  live  one  with  another  after  their  adnus- 
aion,  is  40.  2.1  Iths  nearly,  lliis  calculation  la  taken  from  the  livee 
of  210  individuals,  the  whole  of  whom  entered  before  the  year  1765  -, 
and  since  then  it  is  well  known  that  the  average  duration  of 
life  has  been  considerably  improved.  Among  the  SIO  individuals, 
1 16  survived  their  entraijce  (at  the  age  of  24)  40  years  or  upwards. 
Of  these  118,  29  survived  between  forty  and  forty-five  years  ;  25 
between  forty-five  and  fifty ;  25  between  fifty  and  fifly^fiye  ;  17 
between  fifty-five  and  six^;  18  between  sixty  and  sixty-five;  8 
between  sixty-five  and  seven^ ;  and  one  survived  73  years — -Ibid, 
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le^the  Troea 

doBuaet.  By  Jabks  W.  HiusTia,  M.  D.,  of  Alabmna. — Whoever 
has  perforined  the  operation  of  paraceatesia  oflhe  abdomen  with 
the  trocar  in  ordinary  use,  must  be  aware  of  the  degree  of  difficuhy 
attending  it.  The  operation  is  simple  and  unimportant  in  itself, 
but  when  the  trocar  is  pushed  against  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen, 
considerable  force  is  required  to  make  it  enter.  This  comes  partly  ' 
from  the  abrupt  bluntness  of  the  trocar,  but  principally  from  the 
resistance  exerted  by  the  canula^  the  surrounding  parts  closing 
upon  and  embracing  the  perforator,  and  thus  refusing  admission  to 
the  iostrunient  without  the  use  of  coosideraSle  force.  Having  unj. 
fbrmly  experienced  these  difficulties  in  the  use  of  the  trocar,  of 
which  I  have  used  those  of  the  best  construction,  I  have  for  a  con- 
siderable time  laid  this  instrument  entirely  aside  in  all  cases  of 
ascites  requiring  puncturing.  As  a  substitute,  I  make  use  of  the 
common  thumb  lancet ;  in  the  distended  state  of  the  abdomen  this 
is  introduced  without  the  least  difficulty,  and,  contrary'  to  what  h^- 
pans  with  the  trocar,  causes  little  or  no  pain.  For  a  canula,  to 
conduct  the  water,  I  make  use  of  a  quill,  cut  off  at  both  ends.  A 
silver  canula,  with  one  end  closed,  and  a  small  opening  on  each 
side,  wonld  be  more  elegant,  but  not  having  an  instrument  of  this 
description,  I  have  foimd  the  quill  answer  every  purpose.  The 
superior  advantage  and  facility  of  this  mode  of  operating  need  only 
to  be  tried  to  he  fully  appreciated.  I  claim  but  little  merit  in  the 
plan  here  described ;  presuming  that  others  may  have  previously 
adopted  the  same  :  heing  a  practice  that  would  obviously  suggest 
itself  to  every  one  who  has  had  any  share  of  experience  in  para- 
centesii  abdominis. 

2.  Casein  akieh  anal  VMUtteaUtywed  by  a  chUdtixyettrt  old.  By 
J.  W,  Hbustis,  M.  D.,  cf  AJabama. — On  the  ninth  of  November  I 
was  sent  for  in  haste  to  visit  a  child  six  years  of  age,  who,  1  was 


told,  had  swallowed  a  shinsle  nail.  Upon  my  arrival  I  fotmd  the 
child  apparently  well,  complaining  of  no  pain  or  uneaainen,  though 
I  learned  that  bis  throat  had  been  conaiderably  scratched  by  (he 


_e  of  the  nail,  which  was  rusty,  and  a  little  crooked  at  the 
pmnL  I  remained  all  night ;  but  no  unfavondtle  sytnotoms  occur, 
ring,  I  did  not  think  proper  to  exhibit  any  medicine  witA  the  view  of 
prodnoing  the  expnlnon  of  the  nail,  concluding  that  the  man  quiet 
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th«  stomach  and  bowels  could  be  kept,  the  greatei  ^^obability  would 
there  be  of  its  paesiug  off  without  producing  any  injury.  No  un- 
pleasaat  eymptoins  took  place  for  about  a  week,  when  very  early 
ooe  moroing  the  child  was  suddenly  seized  with  pain  and  great 
ucknesa  of  the  stomacb,  and  in  the  effort  of  vomiting  he  threw  up 
the  nail  h«  bad  swallowed,  which  had  un-lergone  little  or  no  change 
from  ita  lodgment  in  the  stomach.  The  danger  to  be  apprehended, 
waa  that  by  getting  entangled  in  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach 
or  intestines,  it  might  have  brought  on  dangerous  and  fatal  inBams- 
tion.  And  it  would  appear  a  little  singular,  that  so  rough  a  sub- 
stanee  should  have  remained  so  long  in  contact  with  the  delicate 
lining  of  the  stomach  without  giving  rise  to  any  unfavorable  ntnp- 
tom^,  or  even  oocaatoning  any  painful  asnsation.  The  probahiliij 
ia,  that  in  attempting  to  pass  into  tbe  duodenum,  it  met  with  boom 
obatruclion  at  the  pyloric  extremity  of  the  stomach,  and,  producing 
iiritatioB,  gave  rise  to  the  effort  of  vomiting,  which  caused  its  ex- 
'  pulsion.  Had  the  stomach  failed  in  this  effort,  which  we  might 
consider  aa  very  possible,  we  may  readily  suppose  tbat  dangeraut 
symptoms  would  hare  speedily  ensued. 

3.  Cate*  of  DEUsm  TBCVEna,  wkh  JUmark*.  Bg  Lbwis  Bei,- 
DRie,  M,  D.,  of  New-York. — ^The  two  followiog  cases,  it  is  hoped, 
mayHrre,  in  some  measure,  to  illustrate  ibe  utility  of  aoTere  exer- 
cise or  labor  in  DeliriumTremens.  Before  detailing  tb«  cireomstan- 
eea  of  ihecasesreferred  to,  I  would  take  occasion  to  observe,  that  the 
b«neficial  effects  of  healthy  exercise  and  appropriate  labor,  hvn 
ItHig  been  known  end  duly  appreciated  in  certain  kinds  of  mania. 
In  Spain,  Sot  instance,  we  are  told  that  experience  and  ohaervatioB 
have  estaUiBhed  the  maxim,  (hat  the  poor  geaerally  may  be  expect- 
ad  to  recover  from  mania,  but  the  rieh  never ;  inasmuch  as  the 
former  are  habituated  to  tabor,  from  neeesnij,  and  can  easily  be 
prevailed  upon  to  continue  the  salutary  practice,  even  when  alheX- 
ad  with  mental  derangement ;  but  the  tatter,  from  pride  and  teng 
eberished  aversion  to  all  kinds  of  labor,  can  never  be  induced  to 
auuinit  to  what  ia  equally  regarded  by  them,  in  a  sane  or  insam 
state,  as  utterly  degrading  to  their  conceived  opinions  of  what  per* 
tains  to  wealth  and  rank.  But,  however  sehitary  certain  kinds  of 
exercise  and  labor  may  have  been  considered,  in  many  of  the  va< 
rioussortsof  maniacal  derangement,  yet  in  the  species  denominated 
daliriuB  tnameu,  1  am  nut  aware,  as  far  aa  my  koowladga  and  oh. 
lewBtioa  on  the  luirject  aste&d,  that  their  usefidnais,  aa  remadial 
■gants,  faw  evrr  baeo  anggested.  Bat  if  this  kind  of  Meniaeal  »t 
fSMtioD  ceosist,  accordiag  to  the  genwally  racetrad  opiaioD,  in  dak 
rsinainnt  of  tbc  naeHoiH  ayatem,  and  i^  in  conaaxion  with  Ihia,  wa 
consider  ito  admitted  atihty  of  certaia  kinda  of  oieraiaB  and  Uicir 
ia  chnuuft  aad  nenous  cmnplaints,  I  hefiawe  it  might  rcaaonaMy  ba 
tafemd,  Aprieri,  Aat.  tha?  would,  at  Hmmt,  prove  Hiataiy  alaaia 
tha  dehnavB.  tmimns.  And  have,  perhaps,  it  may  nat  ba  aaiiaa  ta 
raaHdc,  thai  the  dtviow  aSsde  of  i^or  and  axenaas  are  M  flMUl- 
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tuaet  the  exces^ve  mobility  of  the  nervona  and  muKular  Byiten», 
inducing  qui«t  and  whokaonie  alaep  ;  and,  indeed,  by  favoring  ifaa 
healthy  exercise  of  all  the  natural  fuDCtinna,  to  impart  toa» 
and  energy  to  all  pana  of  the  body.  It  i>,  doubtleas,  from  tbit 
cauee,  that  the  deleterious  efieclB  of  intemperate  drinking,  in  pro- 
duoing  ibe  diaeaae  under  connderation,  are  much  slewer  in  mani- 
festing thenwelvea  in  the  conslitutiona  of  thoM  who  take  much  ex- 
erctas)  or  perform  severe  labor,  than  in  the  conMitutioni  of  the  se- 
dentary and  indolent.  Again,  from  the  same  cause  we  find  that 
the  morbid  influeuce  of  intemperance,  in  certain  instances  of  uiMi- 
•ually  good  natural  constitution, is  resisted,  sometimes,  ereo  to  adnn- 
ced  age.  'Hie  carefully  observing  and  diacrimiaating  practitioBef 
wilt,  therefore,  readily  perceive,  from  this  consideration,  the  propriety 
ofiulrising  those  vho  hsve  unfortunately  contracts d  iatemperste 
habits,  to  avoid  sloth  and  indolence,  end  pursue  active  and  laborioua 
employments,  Exerciae  and  labor,  then,  I  infer,  ^ra  valuabl* 
propbylactic  or  preventive  means,  in  obviating,  in  some  degree,  tb«' 
BMrbid  tendency  of  tntempernte  drinking.  Frtmi  the  develope- 
ment  of  this  principle,  therefore,  if  from  no  other  consideratioo,  I 
conceive  the  subjoined  cases  are  deserving  of  record.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  this  disease',  special  reference  should  be  had  to  the  promi. 
nent  and  leading  circumstances  and  symptoms  present.  In  plethoric 
habits,  in  some  few  instances,  particularly  when  the  disease  in  its 
incipient  state  is  attended  with  much  excitement,  venesection  may 
be  regarded  as  a  valuable  remedy  ;  but  in  a  great  majority  of  cases 
I  beHeve  it  not  only  of  doubtful  eflicacy,  but  of  dangerous  tendency. 
Again,  where  biliary  and  hepatic  derangement  prevails,  evacuants 
and  alteratives,  more  especially  emetics,  have  been  found  ueetbl. 
And  again,  in  cases  of  great  nervous  irrilatioa,  and  frequently  in 
the  more  advanced  etupe  of  the  disease,  sedatives  and  anodynes  are 
specially  indicated.  To  these,  most  medical  practitioners  yield  a 
decided  preference  in  almost  all  cases  and  conditions  of  the  diaor< 
icx ;  and  it  is  by  a  judicious  seltK:tion  and  combination  of  these  and 
other  remcdina,  according  to  the  several  indications  presented,  that 
this  interesting  but  formidable  disease  is  to  be  successfully  com- 
bated.' 

Having  premised  thus  much,  I  now  proceed  to  a  brief  detail  of 

■  In  s  eertain  cTuc  of  cawet  (rising  f 
iiiE  apoD  certain  dit—si  occumug  ic 


it  rrsst  niietj  end  p««ii' 
liuitf  of  ouat,  doubtleia  nuoh  of  ntwwiitj  mnat  be  Inn  to  tlM  S°<h1  mom  tad 
^i»'smiiMtiaf  jadgment  of  pnclitioneri.  To  (irMonw,  tharelore,  to  rssonk. 
muwt  auii|l*  remedy,  or  a  nngle  unvaiymg  mode  of  traatmenl,  to  the  negleot 
or  eicluaioD  of  all  otben,  aavois  too  much  of  eiapTriciam  ;  and  from  th«  vs. 
riant  Dttarc  of  casn  occurring,  cannot  therefore  be  deemed  entirelj  contonuit 

toreawm  and  (beaoetiaeoeMfiil  practice.   Bat  ia  the  cheioe  of  r " "— 

thJBfa beaag eqpal,  a preimaoe iord 
to  tfoM  loart  obMzi»«u  (•  abuse. 
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the  csHs  referred  to.  Chi  the  8tb  February,  1839,  visited  Chvletf 
Rticker,  a  confirmed  habitual  hard  drinker  ;  fouDd  him  badly  affect' 
«d  with  delirium  tremeoA  ;  had  not  slept  any  for  seveial  days  and 
aightfl  previous ;  was  much  aHected  with  the  optical  illusioiiH  con- 
moo  to  this  disease,  complaining  of  the  straqge  sights  present  to 
biai ;  much  disposed  to  wander  and  range  about  the  house,  and  into 
thte  streets  and  market ;  talked  and  muttered  a  great  deal  to  himself, 
at  times  quite  incoherently ;  had  much  of  the  uosteadineas,  with 
■haking  or  trembling,  common  to  this  disorder.  Bled  him  mode- 
rately, gave  him  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha,  and  prescribed  for  him 
pills  composed  of  opium,  byoscyamus,  camphor,  and  calomel.  Od 
visiting  htm  next  day,  found  him  growing  worse — could  not  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  take  but  very  little  of  his  medicine  ;  was  obstinate  and 
unmanagei^le,  unless  foree  were  used  to  restrain  him.  Advised  acoD> 
tinuance  of  the  medicine,  and  to  give  htm  freely  of  laudanum.  On  vi- 
siting again,  found  he  had  refused  to  take  any  more  of  his  medicines ; 
'Uidhad^roke  away  from  the  family,  and  was  heard  of  several  miles 
out  of  the  city,  travelling  at  a  very  rapid  i^e.  After  an  absence  of 
a  number  of  hours,  be  returned  ;  the  family  thought,  from  inquiries 
made  of  him  and  others  who  had  seen  him  in  bis  rambling  about  the 
island,  that  be  must  have  walked  a  distance  of  more  than  twenty 
miles.  Saw  bim  soon  after  his  return,  and  found  him  perfectly  calm 
and  tranquil :  not  a  vestige  of  bis  disease  remained.  Indeed,  be  ' 
appeared  much  brighter  than  usual,  inasmuch  as  bis  intemperate 
drinking  was  wont  to  keep  his  intellects  almost  constantly  blunted 
and  beclouded.  Could  assign  no  good  or  sufficient  cause  for  his 
restoration  to  bealth,  but  the  severe  exercise  he  had  undet^gone  in 
his  hasty  ramble  about  the  city  and  island. 

The  following  case  we  think  will  appear  strongly  corroborative 
of  the  salutary  influence  «f  severe  labor,  in  repeatedly  overcoming 
and  dispelling  the  disease.  J.  S.,  the  son  of  a  respectable  and  Intel, 
ligent  mechanic  of  this  city,  was  attended  by  the  writer  of  this,  more 
than  two  years  since,  in  a  severe  attack  of  delirium  tremens.  Pre- 
scribed for  him  a  gentle  emetic,  to  be  followed  by  often  repeated 
doMB  of  laudanum,  to  be  gradually  increased  till  soimd  sleep  should 
be  induced.  Ascertained,  on  visiting  him  die  succeeding  day,  from 
his  sister,  in  whose  truth  and  eorrectness  implicit  confidence  may 
be  placed,  that  although  he  bad  taken  about  ^vsb.  of  laudanum,  yet 
he  had  slept  but  very  little.  His  father,  at  his  son's  request,  had 
sent  him  into  the  shop ;  and  be  told  me,  that  working  hard  seemed 
to  calm  and  sober  him. 

Visited  blm  recently  for  a  like  attack.  Found  that  his  habit  was 
plethoric  and  bilious ;  bled  him,  and  prescribed  an  emetic,  to  be 
followed  by  anodynes.  In  the  coune  of  conversation  with  bis  f&ther, 
learnt  from  him  that  his  son  bad  been  several  times  affected  with 
delirium  tremens,  and  that  the  disease  had  bee  if  repeatedly  removed 
by  keeping  bim  from  all  spirituous  liquors,  and  putting  him  to  hard 
labor  in  the  workshop.  Said  that  he  had  lost  his  other  son,  older 
than  Ibis  one,  by  the  same  disease.  Observed  that  the  elder  sod 
had  bad  seTeivl  attacks  before  his  death,  and  that  hii  former  fiunily 
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phyMcian  [wbo  has  since  died,  it  a  believed,  with  the  same  disease,] 
used  bleeding  bs  the  principal  remedy  in  the  case.  Oa  again  visiting 
the  patient,  found  him  at  his  dinner  alon^  with  the  family,  and 
eating  heaitily.  Could  doubt  no  longer  of  the  salutary  iuflueoce  of 
severe  esercise  and  bard  labor,  in  certain  cases  of  mania  from 
intemperate  drinking. 

In  coDclunon,  I  would  briefly  remark  that  I  purposely  forbear 
speaking  specially  of  the  applicability  of  exercise  and  labor  aa  re- 
medies in  themselvesior  adjuvants  in  certain  cases  to  other  remedies, 
wishing  to  leave  the  subject  to  the  judgment  and  discrimination  of 
medical  practitioners  to  draw  from  it  and  the  cases  detailed,  what 
conclusions  they  may  think  warranted  in  the  premises.  Observing, 
however,  that  benevolent  persons  friendly  to  the  cause  of  tempe* 
ranee,  have  suggested  the  propriety  of  erecting  asylums  fordnink. 
ards  in  or  near  the  cities  and  large  towns.  And  should  the  plan 
ever  be  carried  into  operation,  either  by  special  municipal  regulation 
or  by  private  beneficence,  the  utility  of  suitable  exorcise  and  well- 
acljusted  labor,  separately  or  combined  according  to  tlie  particular 
circumstances  of  die  cases  presented,  might  be  so  tested  as  to  arrive 
at  satisfactory  conclusions. 

4.  CofS  of  ilrangtdated  Hernia  in  a  child  seven  weeks  M,  TeHeixd 
ig  an  operation,  by  Bekjakut  Obek,  M.  D.,  of  Nete-York. — On 
^ursday  evening.  Hay  6,  I  was  called  to  visit  an  infant  seven 
weeks  old,  laboring  under  congenital  scrotal  hernia,  which  for  about 
five  days  had  been  strangulated.  Applications  of  ice  and  of  tobacco 
had  been  occasionally  made  to  the  parts ;  and  frequent  attempts  had 
be«u  made  by  the  mother  to  reduce  the  tumor  by  the  taxis.  Injec- 
tions had  been  frequently  administered,  but  (excepting  the  first, 
which  brought  with  it  a  small  quantity  of  feces)  bad  procured  no  dia- 
cb^ge  from  the  bowels,  which  had  been  constipated  for  five  days. 

The  integuments  over  the  tumor,  which  filled  one  side  of  the 
scrotum,  and  extended  the  whole  course  of  the  inguinal  canal,  were' 
of  a  dark  crimson  color,  and  the  least  pressure  appeared  to  give 
great  pain.  The  child  cried  out  of^en,  and  at  the  time  I  saw  it, 
vomited  frequently  and  had  hiccough.  I  requested  the  attendance 
of  the  physician  who  had  had  the  care  of  the  patient,  but  as  he  de- 
clined eoming,  alleging  that  all  had  been  done  which  could  be,  and 
recommending  a  continuance  of  the  measures  that  had  been  pursuod, 
I  told  the  parents  of  the  child  that- the  probability  was,  nothing 
could  relieve  it  tAit  the  operation.  I,  however,  administered  a  few 
dioM  of  solution  of  tartar  emetic,  and  aAer  keeping  it  in  a  warm 
batu  till  deliquium  seemed'about  to  supervene,  made  an  attempt  at 
reduction,  which  did  not  succeed. 

The  patient  was  much  exhausted  by  the  bath,  and  thinking  it  bc(. 
ter  the  operation  should  be  deferred  till  it  should  revive,  and  as  it 
was  now  late,  I  gave  an  anodyne  and  lefl  it  till  morning. 

I  called  early  in  the  morning,  and  foimd  it  had  had  a  bad  night. 
It  DOW  had  frequent  biheus  vomitings,  couetnnt  hic^tmi-h,  pulse  al 
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ihe  wrist  imperceptible,  and  countenance  death  like.  The  parents^ 
now  thinking  it  dying,  abiiolutety  refused  their  consent  to  an  opera- 
lion  ;  and  from  the  smalt  apparent  chance  of  succcas  I  could  not 
Urge  it  strongly. 

I  called  frequently  through  the  day,  hoping  it  might  show  some 
change  that  would  render  an  operation  feaaihie— ^prescribed  the 
Dccasional  administration  of  a  few  drops  of  paregoric  in  Warm  milk, 
which  was  immediately  rejected. 

The  next  morning.  May  8, 1  found  the  vomiting  and  hiccough 
less  frequent,  the  pulse  perceptible,  and  the  countenance  better. 
On  explaining  the  caae  aa  well  ad  I  was  able  to  tlie  parents,  they 
now  consented  to  an  operation.  At  my  request.  Dr.  J.  C.  Chees- 
htan  was  called,  who  undertook  and  very  handsomaly  conducted 
Ihe  operation. 

The  lower  part  of  the  tumor,  instead  of  omentuihor  iotestinje,  aa 
Was  %xp'6cted,  was  found  to  consist  of  extra vasated  blood,  resem- 
bling hydatids,  and  produced,  probably,  by  the  frequent  attempts  to 
reduce  the  hernia.  Just  under  the  external  ring  was  a  dmall  knuckle 
«f  intestinie,  "and  which,  though  darker  than  natural,  was  not  gangre. 
nous.  The  superior  column  of  the  ring  was  divided,  and  the  ope- 
ration concluded  without  any  unpleasant  circumstance,  and  in 
h  few  minutes  a  natural  and  free  evacuation  of  the  bowels  took 
place.  Considerable  inflammation  and  tumefaction  supervened,  but 
it  soon  yielded  to  emollient  applications,  and  on  the  15th  day  from 
the  operation  the  wound  was  perfectly  healed,  and  the  patient  in 
fierfect  health. 

6.  Ctue  of  MtmstrotUy,  hy  Makk  STErnExsow,  IH,  t>.,  of  New 
York. — Mrs.  E.,  aged  40,  of  a  delicate  constitution  and  scrofulous 
habit,  was  married  at  an  early  age  and  had  several  healthy  children. 
Afler  this  her  husband  died,  and  she  remained  a  widow  six  or  smen 
<feara. 

Id  the  Month  of  September,  1827,  she  had  enlargements  of  the 
^bmaxillory  glands,  which  suppurated,  and  discharged  much  mat- 
ter ;  under  appropriate  remedies  they  were  entirely  healed,  and 
have  never  made  their  appearance  since. 

On  the  24di  of  August,  1828,  she  was  again  married,  soon  after 
which  sbfcbad  all  the  ^'mptomsofpregttancy.  The  uterus  continu- 
ed to  enlarge  much  more  tapidly  the  first  four  or  five  months,  than 
it  did  the  succeeding  period  of  gestation. 

Her  symptoms  during  the  lattelr  period  of  pregnancy  were  of  a 
'singblar  nature  :  viz.  frequent  rigors,  producing  an  agitation  of  the 
whole  system  ;  these  were  succeeded  by  flashes  of  heat,  quick 
pulse,  &c.  She  complained  of  a  cold,  heavy  and  dead  weight  about 
the  Uterine  regioh  ;  and  whenever  attempting  to  chatige  her  posi- 
tioft  ill  %ad,  the  uterus,  with  its  contents,  would  seem  to  roll  from 
'oni!  aide  of  the  abdomen  to  Ihe  other,  as  if  in  a  detached  state, 
'^rior  tA  h'or'delivery,  she  had  several  attacks  of  violent  Hooding  from 
'•HfcTiteBis.     She  firequenlly  remarked  io  her  friends,  that  she  ttevtfr 
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bad  experieBced  such  a  (rain  of  distress  in  gsenGadonB  duriog  licf. 
previous  pregnancies. 

Od  the  37th  of  June,  18'29,  she  supposed  herself  ia  labor,  it  being 
about  the  close  of  utcro-gestation.  At  this  time  I  was  gummttned  14 
•ee  her,  and  on  my  arriving  at  the  house  the  nurse  stated  to  ma 
that  something  had  come  from  the  patient ;  but  that  it  wa4  not  a 
child.  I  immediately  repaired  to  the  bedside ;  and  upon  examioa-, 
tioQ  found  that  a  substance  had  been  expelled,  of  the  size  and  ap- 
pearance of  a  large  bullock's  bladder.  From  a  mora  accurate  ex^ 
amination  of  the  substance,  it  proved  to  be  a  regularly  formed  sac, 
gradually  decreanng  in  size  from  its  fiindus,  and  terminating  in  4 
^ell  formed  cervix,  having  an  orifice,  at  which  part  its  coats  were 
much  thickened,  afibrding  a  surface  for  attachment  to  the  uterus. 

The  sac  had  three  distinct  coals,  a  membranous,  muscular,  and 
rilloos  coat.  At  the  orifice  of  the  sac  there  was  a  fatty  substance 
projecting,  which  I  drew  out.  It  was  of  an  adipose  structure,  par- 
taking somewhat  of  the  appearance  of  gland.  It  also  possessed 
some  uniformity  of  shape,  having  a  body  and  extremities,  but  In  no 
respect  organized.  In  addilioa  to  this,  the  sac  contained  about  twq 
quarts  of  very  fetid  bloody  matter. 

Doctor  B^den,  of  this  city,  was  called  in  to  witness  this  curious 
phenomenon ;  and  to  his  care  the  patient  was  intrusted,  as  I  then 
left  the  city  for  a  few  days. 

After  delivery  there  was  considerable  fever  fbr  a  few  days ;  but 
by  the  use  of  judicious  and  appropriate  remedies,  was  soon  Bub7 
dued  J  and  in  the  course  of  one  week  she  was  perfectly  restored. 

The  substances  expelled  are  now  in  my  possession,  preserved  itf 
ijearly  as  perfect  a  state  as  when  first  obtained. 
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Acta  Regia  SoeiOath  Medicat-  Hamienaia.  Folvmen  Til, 
Hamia,  MDCCCXIX. 
It  appears  that  this  learned  Society  has  been  io  existence  eight 
years,  during  which  period  its  transactions,  annually  pubUsbed  in 
an  unpretending  but  neat  duodecimo,  boar  honorable  testimony  to 
the  industry  and  zeal  of  its  members.  Among  these,  we  find  seve- 
ral distinguished  physicians  of  our  own  country,  Drs.  S.L.Mitchell, 
Chapman,  Physic,  Gibson,  Coxe,  &;c  Dr.  Otto  is  the  Secretary 
of  the  Association,  and  appears  to  have  borne  a  conspicuous  part 
in  forwarding  its  objects.  To  him  we  are  indebted  fbr  the  present 
interesting  volume,  as  well  as  for  the  Danish  works  which  follqw. 
We  are  happy  in  being  the  instruments  of  opening  a  correspondence 
with  our  medical  brethren  in  tho  North  of  Europe,  and  shall  gladly 
lay  tho  most  interesting  results  of  their  scientific  labors  before  thq 
Amencan  public. 
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Tiddthnft  for  Flatndogim.   Hdgieet  t^  C.  Otto,  M.  D.  1629. 

Biblwiiek  for  Laiger.  Udgivet  of  Directia  rten  for  deb  Chu- 
leiuke  Lkeratur.  Selkikab  Redigetxt  af  dais  medJem  C.  Otto, 
M,  D,  Janaar — ]HarU;  April— -Juni;  Jul^—Septemier  ;  Octo- 
ber— December,  1829. 

JEgUAutot  d*   Sodedade   de   Medicina  do  Eio  de  Jantiro.    Svo. 

1830. 
SlahiteaoftheMedicalSocietyofRioJaneiro.  1880.  Svo.  pp.17. 
The  President  of  the  Medical  Society  of  New.York  haa  re. 
ceived  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
Rio  Janeiro,  the  capital  city  of  Brazil,  informing  him  of  the  in* 
stitution  of  the  Society  on  the  30th  of  June,  1829.  It  was 
Bubsequenily  chartered  by  a  decree  of  the  Emperor.  Its  object 
is  the  promotion  of  medical  science.  To  'en90uraga  researches 
among  the  members  of  the  profession,  two  premiums  are  an- 
nually offered  for  interesting  essays  and  memoirs  on  general 
subjects  connected  with  medicine,  and  a  third,  -still  higher,  for 
the  best  dissertation  on  the  endemic  diseases  of  the  country, 
A  friendly  and  scientific  correspondence  is  solicited  with  the  Society 
in  this  city.  We  are  truly  pleased  to  see  the  ardor  with  whitdi 
the  profession  is  animated  in  the  cause  of  scientific  research  and 
improvement,  extending  even  to  the  empire  of  Don  Pedro.  It  is 
an  auspicious  sign  of  the  limes. 

Manual  of  ThavpetiGct.    By  L.  Martinet,  D,  M.  P.    TVotu. 

lated,  with  alteratimu  and  addUiotu,  by  Robbbt  Norton,  M.  D., 

Extraordinary  Member  of  ike    Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

lfev).York;  C.    S.  Francis,   252  Broadtoay.     12mo.    pp.  278. 

1S30.    From  UiepiMither. 

This  is  a  useful  little  volume  for  the  student  or  young  practitioner ; 
the  indications  for  the  treatment  ofdiseases)  given  in  a  plain,  prac. 
tical  form,  will  he  fotmd  generally  correct.  The  character  of  the 
author  will  insure  confidence  in  the  work  itself,  and  the  additiooa 
made  by  the  translator,  principally  from  the  labors  of  Abercrombie, 
Armstrong,  Bateman,  Haculloch,  Mills,  Prout,  Scudamore,  and 
Thomson,  give  an  increased  value  to  it. 

A  Practical  Fonmdary  of  the  Paritian  Hofpilals,  exhibiting  the 
pretcriptione  employed  by  the  Physicians  and  Surgeont  of  those  es- 
ttMishmeuta ;  teith  remarks,  iiJuslrative  of  their  doses,  mode  of  ad- 
minitlralion,  and  appropriate  application.  Alto,  general  notices  of 
each  Hotpital,  the  Diseases  it  especially  receives,  and  Medical 
Doctrines  of  the  Practitioners  who  preside  in  it.  By  F.  S.  Ratier, 
M.  D.,  Doctor  in  Medicine  of  the  Faculty  of  Paris,  and  Corres. 
ponding  Member  of  the  Rcnfol  Medical  Society  of  Bordeaux. 
Translated  from  the  third  edition  of  the  French,  leith  notet  and  Hfua. 
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(nduHU,  hy  R.  D.  M'Lelleh,  H.  D.,  LUemiale  of  the  Rot/<d 
CoUege  of  Surgeons.  NevYork :  C.  S.  Francis,  262  Broadviay, 
pp.263.  12ino.  1630.     From  the puMuher. 

This  Maouel  is  made  interesting  by  the  general  observations  on 
the  French  bospitab,  which  precede  the  mere  practical  part  of  the 
work.  We  here  have  placed  before  us,  not  only  the  internal  ar- 
rangement of  the  many  institutions  of  the  kind  which  Paris  contains, 
but  also  the  mode  of  practice  adopted  by  the  several  physicians 
eonnected  with  them.  We  wish  we  could  believe  that  the 
foUpwing  remarks  were  equally  applicable  to  our  hospitals  and 

"  Through  the  care  of  a  benevolent  administration,  the  hospitals 
of  Paris,  designed  originally  as  asylums  for  misfortune  and  suffer, 
ing,  have  become  the  centre  of  solid  medical  instruction,  Clinical 
schools  are  formed  on  every  hand,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
most  celebrated  men,  from  whose  lessons  studious  youth  seek  in- 
stmctioD  with  ardor.  Each  is  seen  using  to  advantage  the  position 
in  which  he  U  placed,  directing  his  eiTorts  towtirds  a  point  which  he 
illustrates  by  ingenious  experiments  and  persevering  research,  and 
thus  powerfully  concurring  to  aid  the  progress  of  science  and  of 
art." 

Besides  the  chapters  <^  general  observations,  and  a  practical 
formulary,  the  volume  contains  a  posolugical  table,  and  a  cirilection 
of  particular  remedies,  or  those  new  agents  and  compositions  which 
have  been  recently  introduced  into  the  materia  medUca,  or  are  ad- 
minidered  from  peculiar  therapeutical  doctrines.  The  work  will 
be  found  useful,  especially  for  those  who  intend  to  perfect  their 
studies  in  the  medical  schools  of  the  French  metropolis. 

Ebidn  rar  F Inflammation,  en  deux  partiet.  La  premtire  comprend 
la  thiorie  deVinJiammalvm  et  ton  traitemeni  en  g^atral ;  la tKonde, 
let  mfiammatvmt  det  d^ireniet  parties  dv  corpt  en  particulier. 
Par  C.  L.  SoioiB,  Doctettr  en  Mtdecine,  Chirurgien  en  chef  de 
VHopiud  civil  d'Amert,  Profenew  d'Analomie  et  de  Chintrgie, 
etc.    BruxeUet.     8vo.  pp.   290.    1830. 

Professor  Somme  devotes  the  first  chapters  of  (his  recent  work  to 
a  brief  exposition  of  the  diSereot  opinions  of  the  nature  of  inflam- 
mation,  from  which  we  are  taught,  uat  he  by  no  means  is  attached 
to  the  peculiar  doctrines*  of  Broussais.  He  observes,  that  the  word 
irriMioR  has  been  much  abused  in  confounding  it  with  iaflammaliom. 
The  first  being  an  increased  action  of  the  nerves,  produced  by 
solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous  bodies  :  inflammation,  or  phlegmasia,  ex- 
cited by  this  irritation,  is  a  natural  action  of  the  injured  organism, 
by  which  it  seeks  to  remove  the  causes  thus  affecting  it.  This 
irritation,  produced  by  any  other  morbific  cause,  it  is  equally  erro- 
neous to  call  an  inllammalion.  Throughout  the  work,  the  "  physio- 
logical doctrine"  meets  with  little  mercy  from  the  Professor,  who, 
although  he  has  not  presented  any  original  views  of  moment,  has 
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given  UB  a  monograph,  in  wbich  is  condensed  much  of  what  i» 
practically  useful. 

The  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Diseases  of  Ute  Bones  and  Joints. 

By  Saxdel  D.  Gross,  M.  D.    Philadelphia  :  John  Grigg.    8vo. 

pp.390.  1930.    From  the  fvOisher. 

It  is  the  pbject  of  (his  volume  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  medi- 
cal literature  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  on  diseases  of 
the  bonei  and  joints,  and  to  furnish  the  student  with  a  plain,  con- 
cise and  practical  digest,  embracing  an  account  of  the  most  im< 
portant  facts  and  observations  on  the  subject.  We  purpose  in  aur 
next  number  to  present  an  extended  notice  of  its  important  coiv. 
tenls. 

Elements  of  General  Anatomy,  or  a  description  of  eeery  Jctnd  of 
Organs  composing  tAe  Human  Body.  By  P.  A.  Beclard,  Pro. 
fessor  of  Anatomy  of  the  Facvlty  of  Medicine  of  Paris.  Preceded 
by  a  cnlical  and  biographiad  memoir  of  the  Itfe  and  writings  of  the 
author.  By  Oliviee,  M.  D.  Transhaed  from  the  French,  Kith 
Notes,  hy  Joseph  Togno,  M.  D.  itc.  Philadelphia  :  Carey  dc 
Lea.  8vo.  pp.  541.  1930. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine.  In  tux  volumes.  By  Jomi 
Ebbxle,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medictf  and  ObMtrict,  tn 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  4%.  ^c.  Bvo.  pp.  538—550.  PMa- 
delpUa:  1830. 

A  Practice  of  Physic,  comprising  most  of  the  diseases  not  treated  of  in 
"  DUetxtea  if  Females"  and"  Diseases  of  Children."  ByVfx.P. 
DeweeS,  M.  D.  &.C.    Philadelphia.     Two  vols.  8vo.  pp.  833. 
These  two  last  worlds  shall  form  ibe  subject  of  a  separate  article 

in  the  next  number. 

Researches  principfdly  rdatioe  lo  the  morbid  and  curative  fffects  of 
loss  of  Blood,  By  Mabsball  Hau,,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.  PU- 
ladelphia,  1830.    8vo.     pp.  183. 

^R  Address,  delivered  before  the  Greene  County  Medictd  Sodefy, 
May  6th,  1830,  together  with  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Society. 
By  E.  PiEKCB,  M.  D.,  President  of  the  Society.     CaiskUl,  1830. 

Report  of  the  Medical  Vlsiiers  of  Uie  ConnecttctU  Retreat  for  the  In' 
sane.  Presented  to  the  Society,  May  13th,  1830,  ^'c.  Hartford. 
8vo.    pp.  22.     With  tables. 

.  This  is  a  most  interesting  document,  and  calculated  to  call  up 
a  blush  in  a  New-York  physician,  when  he  contrasts  it  with  the  me^ 
gre  reports  of  a  similar  nature,  which  issue  from  his  own  city.  Its 
statements  descn'c  analysis,  but  we  have  not  room  in  the  present 
number. 
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TreUite  on  Neuralgic  D'utaaet,  dependent  vpon  irr^aiiaa  of  the  i^i, 
ndl  Mmmv  and  ganglia  of  the  Sympeihe&c  Nerve.  Bp  Tbohas 
PstDOiN  Teale,  Member  of  tJie  Royal  College  of  SurgeoM  in  Lon- 
don, ^c.  Src.     PhUadelpkia  :  1880.     8vo.  pp.  120. 

The  term  Neuralgia  is  not  used  ia  this  very  excellent  practical 
treatise,  in  the  restricted  sense  which  was  formeTly  attached  to  it  in 
works  of  surgery.  It  is  made  to  comprehead  all  those  afiections  of 
(he  DervDus  system,  which  are  accompanied  by  deranged  sensa- 
tions; and  more  especially  those  dependent  on  affections  of  the 
ganglionic  systein.  Dr.  Teale's  book  should  be  carefully  perused 
by  every  physician.  It  will  open  up  to  his  view  and  notice  many 
novel  and  interesting  views  in  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  a  nu- 
merous and  frequently  vexatious  cla^  of  diseases. 

ne  JMteaset  of  the  Ear.  By  J.  A.'  Saffrt,  Member  of  the  Btg/al 
Academy  of  Science,  Literature  and  the  Arte,  Lyons.  ^c„  honor' 
ed  teilh  a  premium  by  the  Medical  Societp  <f  Bordeaux, — and  amee 
enlarged  by  the  author.  Translated  by  Natban  R.  Sxith,  Pro- 
feuftrpf  Surgery  in  the  Vnxoernty  of  Maryland  ;  with  a  Supplement 
on  DUeaaet  of  the  External  Ear,  by  the  translaior.     Svo.    1  vol. 

"noughtM  on  the  Originid  Unity  of  the  Human  Race.  By  Chablut 
Caldwell,  M.  D.  :  Nene  York,  E.  Bliss,  128  Broadaay,  ISmo. 
pp.  ITS.     From  the  ptiblislter. 

Wfl  hare  been  much  interested  in  the  penisal  of  this  work,  which, 
M  we  are  informed  by  the  author,  was  originally  prepared  as  a  re- 
view of  Dr.  Pritchard's  "  Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of 
Man;"  and  as  such  intended  for  one  of  the  "Quarterlies"  of  our 
country.  For  those  who  have  a  taste  for  the  more  abstract  re. 
•etrches  into  the  zoology  of  man.  Dr.  Caldwell  has  offered  much 
matter  for  serious  consideration. 

OtdUnee  of  the  Science  of  Life  ;  which  treale  phyeiologicaUy  of  both 
body  and  mind ,-  desisted  only  for  phihsc^hert  and  other  candid 
persona.  To  whteh  are  added,  Euaya  on  other  nUgeOt.  By 
Elisba  Nokth,  M.  D.,  of  the  Connecticut  Medical  SocUty,  ^. 
■^.  New  York,  Collins  &  Co.,  117  Maiden-Lane.  1830.  Svo. 
pp.  802.     From  the  author. 

Dr.  North  is  already  creditably  known  as  the  author  of  an  inge- 
nious treatise  on  the  spotted  fever.  The  present  volume,  besides 
the  physiological  and  metaphysical  essay  on  life,  contains  several 
papers  on  medical  subjects,  which  the  writer  has  taken  the  pre. 
•ent  opportunity  to  lay  before  the  public.  Dr.  North,  as  far  as  we 
can  juc^e,  is  a  mach  better  medical  practitioner  than  physiologist. 
In  philosophy  he  is  a  materialist ;  but,  loeay  nothing  of  the  correct- 
usa  or  error  of  his  doctrines  at  present,  we  do  not  think  him  the  less 
entitled  to  our  notice  ;  at  all  events,  we  do  not  believe  that  his  ar- 
guments will  prove  of  much  avail  in  ovenhrowjng  the  established 
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opinionB  of  ages.  Dr.  North's  Dote,  on  the  25tb  pag«,  strengthens 
our  «arly  convictioa  thtCt  there  is  scarcely,  if  any,  difierence,  he- 
tween  the  fanaticism  o(  reltKion  and  irretigion ;  both  are  ecjually 
reckless  of  time  and  place  for  the  introductim  of  their  bigotries; 
and  both  extremes  often  meet  with  equal  devotion,  in  the  most 
unhallowed  persecutions,  the  deepest  designs  of  hypocrisy,  and 
indiscriminate  violation  of  every  religious,  moral  and  civil  right. 
At  some  future  time  we  may  give  Dr.  North's  Essay  on  Physiology 
a  more  particular  notice. 

Pathological  and  Practical  Researche*  in  Diteatet  of  the  Sto- 
mach, the  IrUestinal  CoTtal,  the  lAver,  and  other  Vitcera  of  the  At- 
domen.  By  John  Abehcrombie,  M.'  D.,  &c.  PhUadelphia  .- 
Cakey  &  Lea,  1S30.  8vo.  pp.  416.  From  the  Publishers. 

Hr.  Ahercrombie's  work  is  too  well  known  to  need  our  com- 
mendation.   It  ia  in  the  huids  of  every  practitioner- 

Prindplea  of  MUiiary  Surgery  ;  comprising  observations  on  the  ar- 
rangement, jmliee  and  practice  of  Hospitals,  and  on  the  history, 
treatment  and  anomtdies  of  Variola  and  Sypl^lis.    Jlhtttrated  toith 
eases  and  dissections.     By  Jobit  HsniiEM,  M.  D.,  P.  R.  S.  E., 
Inspector  ofMiUiary  Hosjntals.     First  American,  from  the  third 
L<mdon  edition.     With  a  Lift  of  the  Author  ;  by  his  ton,  Db.  Johs 
Henken.      PhUadelpMa :  Carmy  &  Lea,  1630,     Svo.  pp.  462. 
We  an  happy  to  see  an  American  reprint  of  this  usefiil  v<^me. 
^e  character  and  talents  of  the  author  will  ever  give  to  it  a  vain, 
kble  place  among  the  standard  woi^  of  medical  literature.     We 
conceive  the  possession  of  the  work  to  be  almost  indispensably 
necessary  to  military  surgeons ;  and  the  perusal  of  the  treatise  on 
syphilis  we  would  particularly  recommend,  in  connexion  with  our 
third  article  of  Reviews. 


Tlie  Medical  and  Surgical  Essays  of  the  late  Professor  Nathan 
Smitb,  ofYale  College,  we  understand  will  soon  be  put  to  press. 

Very  few  men  have  had  more  extensive  opportunities  of  practice 
in  the  various  departments  of  medical  science  than  Dr.  Smith  en- 
joyed ;  and  fewer  still  have  held  a  higher  (and  we  believe  a  just) 
repntation  for  the  exercise  of  all  the  qualifications  of  an  ingenious 
and  judicious  practitioner.  The  labors  of  such  a  man  must  ever 
prove  valuable,  and  we  have  a  pleasure  in  believing  that  the  selec- 
tions from  his  many  printed  and  manuscript  essays'will  bo  ably 
made  by  his  son,  Nathan  R.  Smith,  M.  D.  ftofessor  of  Surgery  in 
the  University  of  Maryland.  Besides  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
work,  there  are  other  considerattoos  which  should  insure  it  a  place 
in  the  library  of  every  physician.  It  will  mdeed  be  an  addition  to 
the  yet  small  stock  of  tandard  work^  of  American  phmcians. 
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1 .  tMwTMly  o/*  Ike  State  of  Nrv-  Fori.— The  Collage  of  PhysioMU 
•nd  Surgeons  in  this  city  opened  its  twenty-fourth  anrm»l  session 
on  Monday  the  Ist  of  November.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  v)d 
sixty  aludente  have  already  matriculated. 

At  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  Fairfield,  pefuiy 
two  hundred  atudeals  attend  lectures. 

3.  Lswis  C.  Beok,  M.  D.,  of  Albany,  haslieen  appointed  Pro* 
feasor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  History,  in  Rutgers  College,  New- 
Brunswick.  The  extensive  acquirements,  indefatigable  industry, 
and  scientific  seal  of  (bis  gentleman,  render  his  sekction  a  most 
importaat  and  usefiil  one  to  the  thriving  institution  wilti  which  he 
is  hereafter  to  he  connected. 

S.  Dr.  Gut  C.  B^n-r  has  been  elected  Resident  PhyeiciBii  to 
the  Ijunatio  Asylum  at  Bloomingdale.  We  sincerely  hope  that  the 
profesHonal  ardor  of  the  new  incumbent  may  he  awakened  so  (ar 
as  to  induce  him  to  present  his  medical  brethren  with  the 
results  <obtaiQed  at  an  institution  so  peculiarly  fitted  to  illustrate 
some  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  diseases,  and  which  has 
hitherto  been  as  a  sealed  book,  in  so  far  aa  science  is  concerned. 


4,  Or.  Xavub  TcoanBi  cidevant  editor  of  the  Quebec  Medical 
Journal,  has  been  appointed  Health  Officer  of  the  port  of  Quebec.  A 
juK  and  very  high  oompliraent  has  thus  been  paid,  by  the  British 
Colonial  government,  to  the  talents  and  professional  distinctioaof 
our  very  excellent  friend.  We  anticipate  from  his  skilful  and  ex- 
perienced pen,  important  oommunications  as  the  subject;  which 
will  naturally  come  under  hts  inspection. 

6.  We  republish,  by  request,  the  fdlowing  interesting  article, 
which  was  incorrectly  priuted  in  the  last  number  of  the  late  New- 
York  Medical  and  Physical  Journal. 

Professor  J.  A.  Sirth,  in  his  lecture  on  the  physiology  of  the 
nervous  system,  observed, [that  he  believed  that  comparative  anatomy 
had  at  length  shed  some  light  on  the  real  use  of  the  great  sympa. 
thetic  cerebro-Bplanchoic  nerve.  "It  has  been  discovered,"  he 
said,  "  that  as  you  descend  in  creation,  the  nerve  in  question  be- 
comes smaller  and  smaller,  while  the  pneumo -gastric  nerve,  or  par 
*agum,  augmenta  comparatively;  in  the  same  proportion,  until, 
finally,  in  ue  roolhuceus  anim^,  the  great  sympathetic  entirely 
£n|^>eare. 
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"  From  these  facta,"  the  Professor  observed,  "the  feUowing  inft- 
rences  misht,  he  thought,  be  drawn  : 

"  1st.  That  the  great  sympathetic  is  not  the  connecting  link  be- 
Iween  organic  and  animal  life,  eince  it  is  not  essential  to  the  ex- 
istence of  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  lives. 

"  2d.  That  as  the  par  vagiim  not  only  gradually  supplies  the  de- 
creasing power  of  the  greut  sympathetic,  but  ultimately  becomea  a 
complete  ^bstiluie  for  it,  the  conclusion  is  unavoidable,  that  these 
aervea  are,  to  a  gre^t  extent,  at  least,  subservient  to  the  same  pur- 
pose. But  the  use  of  the  par  vagum  is  well  known  to  be,  to  cause 
the  blood  to  be  tereated,  and  the  food  to  be  digested ;  and  such, 
also,  must  be  the  principal  functions  of  (he  groat  sympathetic.  That 
this  nerve  may  answer  other  ends  in  the  animal  economy,  is  possi. 
ble,  and,  from  its  anatomical  distribution,  probable  ;  but  that  it  is 
chiefly  subservient  to  the  important  purposes  above  mentioDed, 
Professor  Smith  held  to  he'ceitaJn." 

[iVote.— To  those  terms  Dr.  S.  always  objects,  andhe  observed,  that 
be  introduced  them  on  this  occasion  merely  to  do  away  more  effec- 
tually the  gratuitous  distinction  on  which  they  are  founded.] 

6.  Dr.  J.  Keabnet  Rodgebs  very  recently  performed,  at  the 
New-York  Hospital,  ihe  interesting  operation  of  ezsection  of  a 
portion  of  the  femur,  between  the  trochanters,  in  s  case  of  anchy- 
losis of  the  hip-joint.  We  are  in  hopes  of  giving  to  our  readers  the 
particulars  of  the  case,  when  the  result  shall  be  known. 
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Article  !• — Repnrt  of  a  sdect  -nimAer  of  Surgical  Caiei, 
occurring  in  the  New-York  JSotpital,  in  Vie  monthi  of  Jvly, 
Avgvst,  September,  and  Octolter,  ISSQ.  By  Alfred  C. 
Post,  M.  D.,  of  New-York. 

CASE  riRST. — Oojtorrkaal  OphthaUaia.    SlougMag  of  botk 
Canute. 

Joseph  Fevre,  born  in  France,  aged  twenty  yean,  of  deli- 
ca|ec(MistitutioDr.adini(tedJuly24tb,  1830.  Purulent  opbthal- 
nia  of  both  eyei,  with  chemosis.  Inflammation  came  on  three 
da}  ■  before  admisaioQ.  Piuient  bad  been  afiected  with  gonorr^ 
boea  for  several  weeks.  V.  S.  ad  Sx.  This  occasioned  consider-  ■ 
abk  relaxation.  An  hour  afterwards  patient  was  cupped  on 
left  temple,  and  fainted  on  application  of  first  cnp.  25tb.  An- 
timooial  solution  internally.  Solutioa  of  snperacetate  of  lead, 
gr.j.  to  3j. as  a collyrium.  26th.  Lower  lids  scarified;  four 
leeches  applied  below  each  eye.  29tfa.  Since  last  date  lids 
hare  again  been  scarified,  and  patient  purged  and  cupped  re- 
peatedly. No  marked  change  has  take  place  in  the  condition 
of  his  eyes.  SuppuratioQ  is  profuse.  Cbemoms  is  considera- 
ble, but  having  a  rather  pale  appearance,  as  itJiad  at  the  time 
t^bis  admission.  Comee  are  sound.  31st.  Comete  have 
become  somewhat  opaque.  Aug.  1st.  Comete  are  sloughing 
attbe  upper  part.  I6lb.  After  last  date,  sloughing  proceeded 
rapidly  in  spite  of  the  most  active  treatment,  Wbich  consisted  of 
fi«qi>ent  cu|^ing,  leeching,  purging,  blistering,  Sec  8tc.  In  a 
km  days  ii^unmation  was  arrested,  and  the  eyes  are  now  im- 
provmg ;  but  in  one  of  them  the  sloiigb  extends  over  the  whole 
cwnea,  and  in  the  other,  hot  a  small  part  remains  sonnd.  He 
ii  WW  treated  chiefly  by  blisters  applied  alternately  behind  tb« 
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ears,  and  to  the  back  of  the  neck.  Nov.  IsL  The  uliierB  ffbich 
were  left  by  the  sloughing  of  the  comese  have  healed  up,  but 
the  comese  are,  of  course,  opaque  throughout  nearly  their 
whole  extent,  and  vision  is  almost  entirely  destroyed. 

This  case  serves  well  to  illustrate  the  estreme  obstinacy  and 
danger  of  that  form  of  purulent  ophthalmia  which  is  excited  by 
the  gooorrbceal  virus.  It  is  doubtful,  in  this  instajice,  whether 
the  matter  was  directly  applied  to  the  eyes,  or  whether  it  exerted 
its  influents  through  the  medium  of  the  constitution. 

CASE  SECOND. — Etytipettu  of  the  Face,  following  the  appUea- 
Hon  of  Sii^huric  Acid. 
J'acob  Sillgee,bom  inPrussia,  agedfifty-oneyears,  admitted 
18ih  of  June,  1830.  Entropion  of  lower  lid  of  both  eyes. 
Pure  sulphuric  aud  was  applied  several  limes  to  the  skin  im- 
mediately below  the  lids.  The  last  application  was  on  the  ITlh 
of  July.  On  the  S3d  the  patient  had  chills,  succeeded  by 
fever,  slight  redness,  and  soreness  of  the  scalp.  The  tongue  was 
covered  with  dirty  white  fur.  Ordered  antimonial  soluUon. 
34tb.  Evening.  Tongue  furred  as  before ;  dry  on  right  side, 
moist  on  the  lell.  Face  much  swollen,  and  very  hot  on  the  right 
side,  slightly  so  on  the  left.  Patient  conipUins  of  severe  pain 
in  the  forehead.  Pulse  is  frequent,  and  somewitat  hard,  but  not 
full.  Skin  dry,  and,  except  onthe  face,  of  natural  teniperftture. 
(Calom.  f^T.  ij.  'Pulv.  antimonial,  gr.  iv.  every  two  hours. 
Watery  infusion  ofopium  applied  to  head  and  face.)  25th.  Symp- 
toms nearly  the  same  as  yesterday,  Continue  cal.  and  ant. 
Blister  applied  to  the  back  of  the  neck.  26th.  Pain  in  the  head  is 
somewhat  relieved.  Small  vesications  have  appeared  on  the  face. 
Skin  is  hot  and  dry.  Pulse  frequent,  but  not  full  nor  hard. 
Tongue  dry,  and  slightly  furred.  Blister  applied  to  the  right 
side  of  the  face,  extending  frtun  the  temple  to  the  lower  jaw. 
27th.  Patient  feels  much  better.  Pulse  has  moderated  in  fre- 
quency ;  skin  is  cool,  and  natural.  Blister  has  drawn  but  little. 
Omit  cal.  and  Ant.  Ordered  sulph.  magnea.  svj.  28th.  Left 
side  of  the  face  has  become  affected  with  erysipelas.  Left  side  of 
the  tongue  is  dry,  and  right  side  moist.  There  is  a  slight  tebrila 
excitemenL  Apply  a  blister  on  the  left  side  of  the  fy.ce.  Let  pa- 
tient drink  tamarind  water.  29th.  Pati«itwas  somewhat  troubled 
with  diarrhoea  during  the  tught.  Omit  tamarind  water.  In 
the  evening,  diarrhoea  having  ceased,  patient  having  bad  no 
stool  during  the  day,  resume  use  of  tamarind  water.  30tfa.  lo- 
dammation  and  fever  have,  for  the  most  part,  snbnded,  but 
tongue  stiti  remains  foiil,  and  patient  bos  bo  appetits.  (Muriate 
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t^  ammonia,  gr.  v.  every  two  hours.)  Aug.  2d>  Patient  con- 
tinues to  improve  slowly.  Tongue  is  becoming  cleaner  at  the 
edges.  5tb.  Cuticle  has  in  great  measure  exfoliated  from  the 
face.  Tongue  has  become  clean.  Patient  is  free  from  fever, 
uid  is  recovering  his  appetite. 

The  practice  of  applying  blisters  immediately  on  the  in- 
flamed surface,  iu  erysipelas,  which  has  been  so  highly  extolled 
by  Dnpuytren,  has  been  employed  in  the  New-York  Hospital  in 
ft  number  of  cases  besides  the  one  just  recorded,  with  the  most 
marked  benefit. 

The  common  application  which  is  made  to  erysipelatous 
pans  by  the  surgeons  of  the  New-Tork  Hospital,  is  the  infosion 
ot  opiam,  made  by  pouring  a  pint  of  boiling  water  on  a  drachm 
of  powdered  opium,  and  afler  it  has  stood  half  an  hour,,  strain- 
ing it  through  linen.  It  is  commonly  applied  warm,  and  no 
application  is  found  to  be  more  soodiing.  It  is  also  used  in 
■on>e  other  inflammatory  affections  with  advantage. 

CASE  THIRD. — LaeeraUd  uxmnd  of  the  $ealp.  Bom  denuded. 
United  principaJfy  by  adkenon. 
Louis  Anton,  bom  in  Pennsylvania,  aged  thirty-one  years,  ad- 
nittedAugtut  17th,  1830.  Lacerated  woand  of  the  scalp  at  Hi 
upper  part ;  a  triangular  portion  of  integument  three  or  four 
inches  long,  and  about  as  wide  at  ite  base,  torn  from  the  parts  be- 
neath; bone  denuded  of  pericranium  to  extent  of  a  dollar.  The 
injury  was  occasioned  by  a  fall  from  a  two-story  window,  about 
an  hoar  before  he  was  brought  into  the  hospital.  The  edges  of 
the  wound  Were  brought  together,  and  retained  by  a  suture  at 
the  angle,  and  by  adhesive  thongs  at  the  sides,  bead  haTing 
previously  been  shaved.  Patient  complains  of  no  headache, 
but  has  some  piio  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  chest,  which  is 
increased  by  taking  a  full  inspiration.  An  ac^ve  cathartic 
was  adnunistered,  and  patient  was  cupped  over  the  chest,  by 
which  he  was  greatly  relieved.  21  St.  Patient  feels  soreness  in 
the  wonnd,  but  no  headache.  Very  slight-  pain  in  the  chest. 
He  complains  of  pain  in  back  part  of  his  shoulders,  when  he 
moves  his  arms  backward.  24th.  Wound  was  dressed.  Through- 
out nearly  its  whole  extent  it  had  healed,  but  a  small  opening 
remained,  through  which  purulent  matter  cpuld  be  pressed  out. 
Sept.  10th.  Wound  entirely  consolidated.  Patient  discharged, 
weg. 

CASE  FOURTH. — Peficorditit.    Tuberclei  of  the  Heart. 
Thomas  Goodall,  sailor,  bom  in  Maryland,  aged  Sf^-tbree 
yeait,  admitted  Utfa  Jane,  1830.     Patient  came  into  the  hos- 
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pilal  on  account  of  a  malignant  tnmor  filKng  the  left  orbh, 
and  fonning  a  con»derable  jHrominence  in  front.  The  eje  bad 
been  extirpated  by  Dr.  Cbeesman  two  years  before-  The 
tnmor  appeared  aboot  eighteen  months  after  the  eitirpation  of 
the  eye.  Aug.  1st.  Patient  complained  yesterday  morning, 
after  having  sat  up  with  a  patient  the  night  before,  of  slight  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  heart,  for  which  be  was  directed  to  take  s 
cathartic,  and  confine  himself  to  low  diet.  This  morning  the  pain 
is  increased,  and  he  has  some  dyspnoea.  7  P.  M.  Pain  in  ibe  re- 
gion of  the  heart,  and  dyspncea,  have  greatly  increased.  Anxiona 
expression  of  countenance.  Headache  and  sense  of  weakness. 
Tongue  moist,  and  slightly  coated  with  a  white  fur.  Pulse  not 
remlirkably  full,  nor  hard,  but  frequent,  and  extremely  iiregn- 
lar,  so  that  scarcely  any  two  pulsations  are  in  accordance.  Skin 
nearly  of  natural  temperature.  From  the  efuewUiie  of  the 
symptoms,  the  disease  was  confidently  pronounced  to  be  an  in- 
flammation of  the  heart  or  pericardium.  Patient  was  bled  to 
twenty  ounces,  And  experienced  great  relief  from  the  operation. 
Solution  of  sulphate  of  morphin,  gtu  xl.  and  spt  mindereri,  3ss. 
were  given  immediately,  and  a  large  blister  applied  over  tfae  re- 
gion of  the  heart.  9^  P.  M.  Patient  has  had  a  little  sleep.  Feels 
in  somemeasare  relieved.  Pnlse  is  still  v^r  irregular.  Patient 
has  been  costive  for  several  days  pasL  The  cathartic  which 
he  took  yesterday  did  not  operate  freely.  Ordered  calomel, 
gr.  XV,  Edoes,  gr.  v.  immediately  ;  and,  two  hours  afterwards, 
sulph.  magnes.  3j.  Aug.  2d,  5  A.  M.  Cathartics  have  not 
yet  operated.  A  stimulant  injection  was  ordered,  and  it  very 
soon  operated.  6}  A,  M.  Blister  has  drawn  pret^  well.  Pa'^ 
tient  leels  greatly  relieved. '  No  more  headache.  Pain  in  chest, 
and  difficulty  of  breathing,  abated.  Blood  drawn  last  evemng 
is  neither  cupped  nor  buffed.  Pulse  is  this  mominf^  mooh  less 
irregalar.  Tongue  is  somewhat  more  coated.  Temperatore 
of  skin  remains  nearly  natural.  (B,  seonse  fol.  3  j.,  mann.  3  iss., 
sulph.  mag.  3ij.,  fund.  aq.  bullient,  Oj.,  cap.terttum  partem  2d, 
a  quaq,  hora  donee  alvus  respondent)  Evening,  Pulse  has 
again  risen.  (V.  S.  ad  3xiv.)  Aug.  3d.  Patient  slept  pretty 
well  last  night.  He  perspired  very  profusely.  Skin  this  morn- 
ing is  cool  and  moist.  Pulse  feeble,  and  still  irregular.  Tongue 
moist,  and  slightly  covered  with  a  yellowish  fur;  clean  at  the 
edges.  Blood  drawn  last  evening  buffed,  but  not  cupped. 
Evening.  Patient  much  improved.  Pulse  intermits  at  fourth 
or  fifth  heat,  but  in  other  respects  is  oaarly  regular.  4th.  In-' 
termissions  of  pulse  mudi  more  rare.  6th.  Regular  improve- 
ment in  all  respects.  Intermissions  of  pulse  very  n"^- 
Jl}th.  Pulse  irregular  again   fltff  morning,  uttended  with  ^ 
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•eme  of  expression  about  the  chest,  accompanied  with  rumbling 
o(  wind  in  the  bowels.  Irregularity  of  pulse  soon  ceased. 
Sfflse  of  oppression  was  relieved  by  a  pill  of  assafoetida. 
SOth.  CompUiDS  again  of  pain  in  the  chest;  but  poise  is  not  irre* 
gular.  Patient  has  been  costive  for  several  days  past  Sulph. 
magnes.  21st  Considerably  relieved.  Apply  &  blister  over 
the  re^n  of  the  heart  ^d.  Pain  in  region  of  heart  in- 
creased, attended  with  anxiety,  and  sense  of  weakness.  Pulse 
son>ewhat  hard,  frequent,  and  irregular.  Tart,  ant  gr.  |  every 
twohours.  V.S.  ad  33uj'  Patient  much  relieved.  Tart  ant. 
canaes  vomiting.  Ditcontiuue  it  Sept  10th.  Smce  last  re- 
port patient  has  been  doing  well ;  he  has  had  but  little  pmn  or  - 
uneasiness  in  the  chest  On  the  25th  Sept  Dr.  Mott  extir- 
pated the  tumor  which  occupied  the  left  orbit  The  hemorr- 
hage, during  the  operation,  was  very  profuse.  It  was  arrested 
^  crowding  die  orbit  with  lint,  and  making  pressure  over  it 
The  extirpated  tumor  was  found  to  be  a  melanosis.  Patient 
died  on  the  2d  of  October,  from  repeated  hemorrhage  ftttm 
the  orbit  On  examining  the  body,  the  brain  was  found  to  be 
in  a  healthy  state.  The  left  optic  nerve  was  reduced  to  about 
Iialf  the  sise  of  the  right  one ;  little  puUolations  surrounded  it 
as  it  entered  the  optic  foramen,  (hi  opening  the  thorax,  the 
pericardium  was  found  to  be  concealed  by  the  longs ;  it  was 
closely  adherent  on  all  sides  to  the  heart ;  the  substance  of  the 
heart  was  considerably  softer  than  natural.  At  the  apex  of  the 
right  ventricle  was  a  tubercular  mass  as' large  as  a  hickory  nut, 
and  a  smaller  one  was  found  in  the  side  of  (he  left  ventricle. 
These  tubercles  were  developed  within  the  substance  of  the 
heart  The  lui^  were  healthy.  The  liver  cootaiued  a  num- 
ber of  tubercles  of  different  uses. 

Tubercles  are  more  rarely  met  with  in  the  heart,  than  in 
almost  any  otiKr  organ.  Laennec  met  with  them  only  three  or 
four  timet  in  the  course  of  his  extended  and  minute  investiga- 
tions relative  to  the  pathological  anatomy  of  the  thoracic 
viscera.  On  this  account,  as  well  as  several  others,  the  case 
above  related  is  highly  interesting. 

CASK  FIFTH. — EryttpdoM  of  the  Read,  extending  to  the  Trunk. 

John  Woodward,  bom  in  Rhode  Island,  aged  thirty  years, 
admitted  12(h  of  April,  1830.  He  had  two  small  tumors  on 
his  head,  which  suppurated,  and  were  opened  soon  after  his  ad- 
mission. Pericranium  was  found  to  be  diseased  at  those  parts. 
Wounds  remained  open,  and  patient  was  troubled  with  very 
severe  pains  in  his  head.  July  10th.  Erysipelas  has  appeared 
behind  the  right  ear.    Ordered  cal.  gr.  x.,  pulv.  riiei,  gr.  zv. 
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Applyablisterovertfaeindatnedpart.  Ilth.  Bfister  has  drawn 
well,  and  the  skin  has  resmned  its  nataral  color,  bat  eryupelas 
has  made  its  appearance  behind  the  left  ear.  Apply  a  blister 
oyer  iL  Antintonial  solution  taken  internally.  12th.  Redness 
has  disappeared  from  the  blistered  snrface,  but  the  skin  of  the 
right  ear  has  asBumed  a  bright  red  color.  I3th.  Erysipelas  has 
extended  over  the  forehead  and  cheeks.  A  blister  was  applied 
over  the  forehead,  and  dressed  with  mercarial  oiotmenL  The 
same  ointment  also  applied  to  the  cheeks.  ISth.  Whole  face 
red  and  swollen.  Patient  delirious,  especially  towards  oigfat. 
Pulse  full  and  frequent,  and  somewhat  bar3.  ToD^e  covered 
-  with  a  thick  white  fur.  Calomel,  gr.  ij.,  pnlv.  antimonial,  gr. 
iv.  every  two  hours.  About  twen^  punctures  were  made  with 
a  lancet  in  the  nose,  which  was  very  much  swollen.  The  punc- 
tures bled  freely.  16th.  Several  visicles  have  appeared  on  tbe 
face.  Pulse  is  somewhat  diminished  in  (i-equency  and  force. 
Tongne  less  furred.  Heat  of  skin  dinunisbed.  Continue  caL 
and  ant.  17th.  Patient  is  much  better,  although  he  still  shows 
some  signs  of  delirium.  He  has  an  appetite  for  food  and 
tobacco.  Slight  desquamation  of  cuticle.  Face  continaes 
swollen.  18th.  Month  begins  to  be  sore.  Omit  cal.  and  ant. 
19lh.  Tumefaction  of  face  much  diminished.  A  hard  sirelling, 
which  has  existed  for  several  days  in  upper  lid  of  the  left  eye, 
has  suppurated ;  punctured  with  a  lancet,  and  matter  discharged. 
Apply  a  soft  bread  and  milk  poultice  over  iL  20th.  The  nght 
ear  has  again  become  red  and  painful.  Apply  to  it  the  infusion 
of  opium.  fi4th.  Inflammation  of  the  ear  is  somewhat  dimi- 
nished. The  swelling  of  the  face  has,  in  a  great  measure,  sub- 
sided. For  two  or  three  days  tbe  patient  has  beenfiree  from  fever 
in  the  morning,  but  not  in  the  evening.  He  takes  sp.  mindereri, 
a  table  spoonful  every  hour.  Complains  this  evening  of  soreness 
in  the  back  of  the  neck.  It  is  hot  and  red.  The  skin  in  genera) 
is  hot  and  dry.  Ordered  a  blister  to  the  back  of  the  neck. 
26th.  Two  doses  of  sulph.  quinin.,  each  gr.  j.,  ordered  to  be 
taken  at  an  interval  of  two  hours,  in  the  morning,  white  patient 
is  .free  from  fever.  Fever  more  moderate  in  the  evening  than 
for  sevetal  evenings  past.  28tb.  Erysipelas  has  extended  half 
way  down  the  back.  During  the  past  night  patient  hud  an  in- 
voluntary stool,  after  having  passed  twenty-four  hours  without 
any  evacuation  from  bis  bowels.  29di.  Patient  having  some 
fever  this  morning,  omit  sulph.  quinin.  Con^nue  sp.  mind,  with 
tart.  ant.  gr.  |.  Apply  a  blister  at  lower  edge  of  erysipelas. 
30th.  Slight  febrile  excitement.  Tongue  covered  with  brown  dnr 
fur.  Patient  appears  mnch  prostrated.  Erysipelas  has  extend- 
ed beyond  the  blister.     Apply  a  blister  over  the  iDfitoned  part 
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Let  tke  paUent  take  mnriate  of  ammonia,  gr.  vuj.  eveiy  two 
hours.  Aug.  :^.  InflammadOD  appeared  for  a  time  to  be 
checked  by  the  blister,  but  it  u  again  spreading  downward  aad  . 
forward.  It  is  fading  on  the  upper  part  of  the  back.  There 
has  been  a  recent  acceision  of  erysipelas  on  left  side  of  the  fore- 
head. Apply  an  annular  blister  aromid  it.  Apply  equai  partr 
of  aq.  ammon.,  and  ether,  to  the  portion  of  erysipelas  on  ante- 
rior part  of  chesL  Continue  opiate  loUon  behind.  4th.  £ry~ 
upelas  is  spreading  less  rapidly ;  it  is  of  a  paler  color.  The 
marlate  of  aounonia  excites  vomiting.  Discontinue  it.  Aug. 
5th.  Pulse  tranquil,  skin  cool,  tongue  still  coated  and  brown,- 
but  less  dry.  Sulph.  quinin.  gr.  j.  three  times  a  day.  Patient 
Tonuted  every  time  that  be  took  it  Stomach  rejects  every  thing. 
Omit  Eulpfa.  quinin.  Effervescing  draught  was  given,  but  tbit 
also  was  rejected.  Patient  was  directed  to  drink  lemonade  in 
very  small  quantides,  and  to  avoid  taking  more  than  a  lable- 
■poonful  of  any  thing  at  once  into  his  stomach.  A  laxative 
enema  was  also  directed.  Erysipelas  is  fading  away.  Pa- 
tient is  veiy  weak  and  languid.  6th.  Irritability  of  stomach 
diminished.  Continue  the  same  regimen,  with  the  addition  of 
arrowroot  in  very  small  quantities.  8th.  Patient  is  decidedly 
^tter.  Pulse  is  slow,  but  regular,  and  inereasing  in  strength. 
Tongue  is  becoming  cleaner,  and  appetite  is  returning.  Noo- 
rishing  diet,  with  a  smaU  quantity  of  wine  and  porter.  12tb.  Pa- 
tient has  been  attacked  with  iritis  in  the  left  eye.  Apply  ext. 
(tramon.  around  the  lids.  The  pupil  became  dilated  after  its 
application.  2tEt.  Blisters  have  been  applied  behind  the  ear. 
Hid  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  the  extract  of  stramonium 
applied  daily  around  the  eye.  The  inflammation  of  the  eye  has 
■bated.  General  health  is  rapidly  im[Nroving.  Sept.  1st.  Dis- 
charged, cured. 

CA9E  SIXTH. — DeUrium  Tremens — treated  ty  opium  and  aoUd 
affmion. 
Joshua  Jones,  sailor,  born  in  New-York,  aged  thirty-nine 
years,  admitted'Aug.5th,  1630.  Addicted  to  immoderate  use 
of  ardent  spirits.  He  came  into  the  hospital  to  be  treated  fort 
inflammation,  and  excoriation  of  the  fore  arms,  occasioned  by 
handling  lime.  He  was  affected  with  tremors  when  he  came 
into  the  bonse,  and  foresaw  that  be  was  about  to  liave  an  attack 
of  "the  horrors,"  with  which  be  had  before  been  affected  seve- 
ral times.  Pulse  was  fail  and  frequent,  but  not  hard ;  tempera- 
ture of  skin  elevated.  Cal.  gr.  x.,  jalap,  gr.  xv.,  tinct.  ofui, 
3j.,fip.  miiklereri,SsB' at  bedtime.  6th.  Patient  seemed  better; 
nearly  free  from  tremors.    Ordered  nourishing  diet.    Kepeat 
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draught  at  bedtime.  7tb.  Same  report.  8di.  Patient  took  bii 
draught  last  eveiuDg,  sod,  as  far  as  could  be  atcertaiiied,  slc|rt 
.  natil  two  this  monuDg,  when  he  awoke  delirious,  mattmng  in- 
coherently in  a  good-humored  etraio.  Gave  him,  at  8  A.  M., 
some  beer,  and  ordered  pills  of  opium  gr.  j.,  camphor  gr.  iij. 
He  took  six  of  these  during  the  day,  at  intervals  of  about  two 
hours.  In  (he  middle  of  the  day  he  was  sallen  and  sileot, 
scarcely  taking  notice  of  any  thing  aronnd  him.  Towards 
evening  be  jumped  out  of  the  window,  and  became  very  noi^ 
and  tnroulent,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  confine  him  in  a  celL 
At  10  P.  H.  he  lay  against  the  wall,  partly  under  the  bed,  with 
his  legs  drawn  under  him,  and  with  the  foot  and  hand  whicb 
were  furthest  from  the  wall,  apparently  attempting  to  ward  <^ 
some  terrific  object.  The  perturbation  of  his  nund  was  incon- 
ceivably great,  his  voice  was  indistinct,  and  his  respiratioa 
accompaiued  with  tracheal  rattling.  It  did  not  appear  likely 
that  be  would  live  dll  morning.  •  While  he  was  in  this  state,  a 
pailful  of  cold  water  was  slowly  poured  over  his  head,  by  which 
he  was  in  some  measure  calmed,  although  he  was  sull  in  violent 
agitation.  He  was  now  laid  in  bed,  and  secured  by  a  sheet 
passed  over  tiis  body,  and  under  the  bedstead.  A  draught  of 
tinct.  opii,  3ij>,  in  seme  beer,  had  been  given  him  early  in  the 
eveniag,  and  it  was  now  repeated.  Be  made  violent  resistance 
while  the  men  were  securing  him  in  bed,  bat  he  soon  afterwards 
became  calm,  and  continued  so  during  the  night,  although  be 
did  not  sleep.  9lb.  6  A.  M.  Found  padent  quiet  in  his  bed, 
bat  still  delirions,  although  he  gave  rational  answers  to  same 
questions  which  were  put  to  him.  7  P.  M.  Towards  evening 
patient  had  again  become  extremely  agitated ;  thought  that  a 
band  of  ruffians  were  approaching,  with  rifles  and  pistols,  to 
shoot  him ;  he  begged  bis  life  with  the  utmost  earnesmess,  then 
resigned  himself  to  death,  and  then  was  very  anxious  to  escape. 
Pulse  was  rather  small,  somewhat  increased  in  frequency ;  skin 
warmer  (ban  natural.  Patient  passed  urine  and  feeces  this  even- 
ing for  the  first  time  in  thir^-six  hours.  A  draught  of  3ij. 
tincL  opinm,  in  some  beer,  was  now  (pven,  being  the  third 
which  the  patient  had  taken  during  the  day.  Patient  was  now 
chained  by  the  ankle.  10  P.  M.  Patient  was  sitting  quietly 
on  edge  of  bed,  with  his  elbows  resting  on  his  knees,  still  irra- 
tional, and  having  no  disposition  to  sleep.  A  foorth  draught, 
similar  to  those  which  he  had  taken  before,  was' now  adminis- 
tered. 10th.  6  A.  M.  Patient  had  slept  considerably  during 
the  night,  atfd  appears  much  better  this  morning ;  be  is  sow 
but  sUghtly  delirions,  and  seems  like  a  person  who  hat  just  re- 
covered from  a  drunken  fit.     Directed  a  warm  bath,  and  n«»- 
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riahing  diet.  10  P.  M.  Patient  has  been  quiet  during  the  day, 
and  i:i  somewhat  exiiausted.  Beer,  animal  food,  life.  2Lst.  Pa- 
tient has  had  diarrhoea,  which  has  been  restrained  by  opiates. 
Health  slowly  improving.     24Lh.  Discharged,  cured. 

The  case  above  related  was  one  of  extraordinary  severity; 
ftud  the  patient  was,  perhaps,  indebted  for  the  preservation  of 
his  life,  to  the  cold  affusion  which  was  resorted  to  during  the 
height  of  his  disease.  At  this  time  it  would  probably  have  been 
almost  impossible  to  have  induced  him  to  take  any  medi- 
cine. In  several  obstinate  cases  of  delirium  tremens,  cold  affu- 
»ions  have  been  employed  in  the  New-York  Hospital  with 
manifest  benefit.  Opium  is,  however,  the  remedy  which  is 
principally  relied  on.  It  has  been  given  to  the  extent  of  five 
grains  of  opium,  or  3iJ.  of  the  tincture,  every  two  or  three 
hours  lor  several  days  together,  and  without  any  injurious  con-- 
iequences.  The  cases  in  which  opium  has  been  given  in  such 
large  doses,  have  been  those  which  were  not  complicated  with 
indaramation,  or  congestion  of  the  viscera. 

CASE  SEVENTH. — LaccruHon  of  the  Rcdum  by  the  pipe  of  an 
injecting  syringe. 

Sylvester  Hill,  sailor,  born  in  Connecticut,  aged  tbirty-siz 
years,  admitted  Aug.  6th,  1830.  An  enema  was  admiuistered 
on  the  evening  of  his  admission.  The  iostrument  used  on  the 
occasion  was  a  very  heavy  pewter  syringe  with  a  curved  pipe. 
The  piston  worked  with  a  screw.  The  patient  started  while 
the  injecdon  was  admiuistered,  and  complained  of  severe  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  rectum.  This  continued  for  several  days, 
when  a  lacerated  portion  of  intestine,  in  a  sloughy  condition, 
was  seen  protruding  at  the  anus.  .On  the  18lh  Aug.  the  por- 
tion of  intestine  came  away  with  a  stool ;  it  was  about  of  the 
length  and  breadth  of  a  man's  hand.  A  large  hemorrhoidal 
tumor  was  also  observed  at  the  verge  of  the  anus.  The  pa- 
tient had  had  repeated  attacks  of  sickness  during  the  last  four 
or  five  years.  His  stomach  and  bowels  had  been  much  disoi^ ' 
dered.  He  came  into  the  hospital  to  be  treated  for  constipa- 
tion. Atier  the  accident  diarrhoea  supervened,  which  was  in 
some  measure  restrained  by  occasional  doses  of  Dover's  powder- 
Simple  dressings  were  applied  to  the  anus.  Patient's  strength 
supported  by  mild  nutritious  diet.  Afler  a  few  days,  irritation 
became  greatly  diminished,  and  the  patient's  health  and  strength 
improved ;  but  about  the  10th  of  Sept.  the  bowels  became  greatly 
imtaled,  and  were  with  difficulty  quieted  by  anodynes  given  by 
the  month,  and  by  the  anus.  Tenesmus  was  very  severe.  Pa- 
tient was  much  exhausted.     Complcuned  of  severe  pain  in  the 
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region  of  the  sacrnin,  and  of  tenderness  of  the  nates  at  their 
inner  pari,  when  they  were  pressed  upon.  For  a  time  there 
was  considerable  febrile  eicitement,  during  which  the  patient 
^  was  subjected  to  low  diet.  When  the  excitement  subsided, 
animal  food  was  allowed,  and  opiates  were  given  in  proportion 
to  the  pain  and  irritation.  Under  this  treatment  the  irritation 
about  the  rectum  abated,  and  the  patient's  healdi  slowly  im- 
proved. 

CASE  EIGHTH. — Diffm^d  Aneuritm  of  the  Posterior  Tibial 
Artery.  Mortificat^  of  the  foot. 
York  Graham,  sawyer,  born  in  New-York,  aged  fif^-nine 
years,  admitted  Aug.  lOlb,  1830.  At  the  time  of  his  admission 
there  was  sphacelus  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  right  foot, . 
with  a  prodigious  swelling  extending  np  to  the  knee.  The  pa- 
tient was  first  conscious  of  swelling  and  throbbing  in  the  leg 
about  a  year  before  his  admission.  From  his  accoaot,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  swelling  became  diffuse  about  two  months  be- 
fore his  admission.  On  the  same  day  that  he  was  admitted, 
Dr.  Cbeesman  amputated  the  (high,  by  tbe  drcnlar  operation, 
at  a  short  distance  above  the  knee.  A  considerable  number  of 
bleeding  vessels  were  secured.  The  patient  had  taken  My 
drops  of  tbe  solution  of  sulphate  of  morphin,  an  hour  before 
tbe  operation.  He  bore  the  operation  with  remarkable  forti- 
tude. He  took  another  anodyne  draught  at  bedtime,  and  slept 
well.  On  examining  the  amputated  leg,  the  swelling  was  found 
to  be  occauoned  by  a  large  di^sed  aneurism  of  the  posterior 
tibial  artery.  For  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  operation  tbe 
patient  appeared  to  be  doing  pretty  well,  but  after  that  time  a 
slough  took  place  on  the  sacrum,  attended  with  -  considerable 
fever,  and  constitutional  irritation.  The  patient's  strength  be- 
came eihaasted.  Nourishing  diet,  with  porter  and  wine,  were 
given,  but  to  no  purpose.  Death  took  place  on  the  7th  of 
September.  No  remarkable  appearances  were  observed  in  the 
post  mortem  examination,  except  that  considerable  ossification 
was  found  in  the  bean,  and  the  extreme  arteries. 

CASE  NINTH. — GommmOed  Fracture  of  the  head  of  the  Ot 
Brachii,  with  delirium  tremeiu.  Fatal. 
Danid  Armstrong,  a  large  and  athletic  seaman,  of  rather 
corpulent  habit,  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  was  admitted  into 
tbe  hospital  on  the  30th  of  August,  1830.  He  hadfallen  from 
the  mast  of  a  vessel,  upon  his  left  shoulder.  On  moving  tbe 
arm,  crepitus  was  distinctly  felt  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  joint.     There  was  considerable  mmefaction  about  tbe 
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slioutder.  A  comprets  was  placed  in  the  axilla,  and  tbe  arm 
secured  to  the  body  by  a  bandage.  Patient  was  very  uneasy, 
and  soon  got  the  bandage  loose.  Patient  was  affected  willi 
tremon.  Became  quite  delirious  in  the  course  of  the  day; 
was  with  difficolty  kept  in  the  room.  Tinct.  opii  3j^  was  ad- 
nioislered  in  the  aAcmoon,  and  repeated  atler  two  hours,  with- 
out any  evident  effect.  Tinct.  opii  3isB.,  was  given  in  the 
evening,  with  a  glass  of  whiskey,  and  repeated  after  two  or 
three  hours.  Tbe  patient  remained  awake  all  night,  walking 
about  tbe  room,  jumping  on  the  beds,  &.c.  28th.  7  A.  M. 
Delirium  has  increased.  Patient  appears  to  be  in  a  good  hu- 
mor, but  is  very  difficult  to  be  restrained.  He  is'determined 
to  go  out.  His  pnlse  is  nearly  natural  in  fores,  somewhat  in- 
creased in  frequency.  His  body  is  covered  with  profuse  per- 
ipiration.  Five  draughts,  eacfa  tinct.  opii  sij-  sp.  commaa. 
3ij.  were  given  during  tbe  day,  but  failed  to  produce  sleep,  or 
to  effect  any  decided  change  in  tlie  symptoms.  After  breakfast 
be  was  taken  to  a  cell,  and  chained  by  the  ankle.  He  bad  no 
■tool  daring  the  day.  Four  compound  aloetic  pills  were  given 
in  tbe  evening.  29th.  Patient  in  same  condition  as  yesterday. 
Had  had  no  sleep.  A  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap  was  ^veo  in 
the  morning,  and  four  draughts  each  tinct.  opii  3ij.,  spt.  com- 
mun.  3ij.,  given  in  (he  course  of  the  day.  Bowels  were  freely 
opened  in  the  afternoon.  30th.  Patient  had  some  sleep  during 
the  night,  and  apjwars  better  this  morning.  Pulse  is  calm,  skin 
cool.  Delirium  continues,  but  in  a  less  degree.  Three  draughts 
umilar  to  those  which  be  had  before  taken,  were  given  in  the 
afternoon  and  evening.  Slst.  Patient  has  been  restless  during 
part  of  the  night,  but  he  has  had  some  sleep.  He  is  about  in 
tbe  same  state  as  yesterday,  except  that  his  skin  is  rather  cooler, 
and  pulse  feebler.  Calomel  8j.  was  given,  with  opii  gr.  iij., 
aboul  noon,  and  two  doses  of  opium,  each  gr.  iij.,  in  the  even- 
ing. Sept.  Ist.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  night  patient 
has  been  in  an  uneasy,  and  often  interrupted  sleep,  attended 
with  moaning  and  restlessness.  He  is  quite  drowsy  this  morn- 
ing. Pulse  rather  feeble,  skin  cold.  He  is  more  rational.  At 
noon  a  glass  of  spirits  was  given,  in  the  evening  three  graint 
of  opium.  Bowels  were  freely  open  \o  the  course  of  the  day. 
2d.  Slept  considerably  during  the  flight.  Cootinnes  to  be 
drowsy  this  morning ;  is  easily  awakened,  but  soon  falls  asleep 
again.  Moans  and  mutters  during  sleep.  Compluns  of  sore 
throaL  On  examining  the  fauces,  no  morbid  appearance  wat 
detected.  Rah  neck  with  voUtile  Itnimeot.  Apply  fiaunel 
aronitd  it  Patient  removed  to-day  from  bis  cell,  and  carried 
back  to  his  -ward.  4th.  Since  last  rqmrt  patient  ha*  been  stu- 
pid and  semi-comaloKi  pupils  contracted,  sleep  restleu  and 
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disturbed,  voice  hoarse  and  feeble.  Siill  complains  of  sorenesp 
of  tbroat.  Tliis  evening  delirium  returned.  Patient  was  dis- 
posed to  throw  himself  froip  his  bed,  so  that  it  became  neccs- 
Eary  to  lay  him  on  the  tloor.  5th.  Dcliridm  increased.  Conn- 
tenancc  has  a  wild  and  agitated  appearance.  Tongiie  is 
brown,  dry,  and  shining  in  the  middle,  clean  at  the  edg^s. 
Patient  is  too  feeble  to  get  op,  but  he  moves  himself  about  ina 
supine  posidon.  Voids  his  feces  wherever  he  may  chance  to 
be  when  he  feels  the  inclination.  At  1  P.  M.  commenced  giv- 
ing him,  every  hour,  a  table-spoonfui  of  the  following  mixture : 
B.  tioct.  opii,  tinct.  valerian,  ammoniat,  Vn  3j.,  tincl.  lupulin. 
3ss.,  tincl.  cinchon.  3vss.  m. 

6lh.  7  A.  M,  Pulse  is  sinking,  respiration  more  laborious 
and  oppressed.  Patient  is  aroused  with  difficulty.  1 1  A.  M. 
Died. 

Autopsy  six  hours  after  death.  Body  stout  and  robust. 
Adipose  tissue  loaded  with  fat.  On  opening  the  cavity  of  the 
cranium,  and  raising  the  dura  mater,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
serum  was  found  effused  between  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater. 
The  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  were  gorged  with  blood  ;  the  he- 
mispheres of  the  cerebrum  were  pretty  firmly  adherent  together. 
3ij.  or  iij.  serum  were  found  in  the  ventricles,  on  the  sides  of 
which  several  turgid  veins  were  seen.  The  vessels  of  ihev-clum 
interpositura  were  much  gorged  with  blood.  The  cerehrum 
was  of  a  firm  consistence  ;  the  cerebellum  much  softer.  Cavity 
of  the  thorax,  and  the  pericardium,  contained  a  very  small 
quantity  of  serum.  The  heart  was  large,  and  of  a  pale  color  ; 
its  veins  turgid  with  blood.  The  lungs  were  healthy,  and  free 
from  adhesions.  '  The  macous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines  deeply  injected.  Liver  large,  and  of  a  yellowish 
celor.  When  cut  into,  no  blood  issued  from  its  divided  vessels. 
On  examining  the  left  shoulder,  the  head  of  d>e  os  brachii  was 
found  to  have  been  broken  into  a  number  of  fragments. 

CASE  TENTH. — Phagedenic  Uker  of  the  Penis  and  huho  of  /he 

tame  character ;  treated  by  rUtraie  of  silver,  and  narcotics. 

William  Van  Brienne,  sailor,  born  in  Holland,  aged  twenty- 

gix  years,  admitted  22d  of  June,  1830.     Phimosis,  with  great 

tumefaction,  and  severe  inflammation  of  the  prepuce. 

He  had  chancres,  which  made  their  appearance  about  a  week 
before  his  admission.  Two  days  before  he  came  into  the  hos- 
pital he  applied  yellow  wash  to  them,  and  phimosis  followed  on 
the  same  day.  Ordered  antimonial  solution  internally,  anrf 
cold  saturnine  poultices  to  the  part.     25lh.  Inflammation  has 
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almost  entirely  subsided.  Prepuce  can  be  drawn  back  witliout 
difticulty,  di^corering  several  deep  and  pninfMl  sores  on  the  pre- 
puce and  corona  glandis,  and  one  on  (he  glans  involving  part 
o(  the  orifice  of  llie  urethra  ;  there  k  also  a  puriform  discharge 
from  the  urethra.  28th.  Patient  complains  of  the  poultice  oc- 
casioning painful  erections.  Substitute  a  wash  of  infusion 
of  opium.  29lh.  Opiate  lotion  occasions  heal,  and  increase  of 
pain.  Discontinue  it.  Apply  solution  of  supcraceiate  oflead, 
frr.  ij.  to  3j-  July  3d.  Saturnine  lotion  has  been  continued, 
bat  sores  are  growing  deeper,  and  more  painful.  Antinionial 
solution  has  been  given  internally.  Continue  it.  Omit  satur- 
nine lotion.  Apply  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  gr.  iij.  to  3j. 
eitract  of  hyoscyamus,  gr.  x.,  lo  be  taken  at  bedtime.  4th.  Lo- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver  excites  some  pain.  Substhute  a  weaker 
solution,  viz,  gr.  j.  to  2j.,eit.  hyoscyamus,  gr,  xij.,  at  bed- 
lime.  5th.  Sores  less  painful,  and  have  ceased  to  spread.  Con- 
tinue lotion.  Ext.  hyoscyamus,  gr.  viij.  in  the  morning. 
17th.  Hyoscyamus  has  been  discontinued  for  several  days  past. 
A  small  bubo,  which  the  patient  had  at  the  time  of  his  admis- 
sion, suppurated,  and  was  opened  a  few  days  ago,  and,  day  be-  ' 
fore  yesterday,  it  began  to  assume  a  phagedenic  character, 
beiog  painful,  and  rapidly  spreading.  Ordered  this  evening 
six  grains  ext.  hyoscyamus,  and  lotion  of  nitrate  of  silver,  to 
the  ulcer  in  the  groin,  as  well  as  to  those  on  the  penis,  which 
are  healing  under  its  influence.  20th.  Ulceration  still  extending. 
Pain  severe.  Apply  a  yeast  poultice.  Omit  hyoscyamus. 
Give  opium,  gr.  j.,  four  times  a  day.  21it.  Ulcer  touched 
with  solid  nitrate  of  silver;  the  application  was  very  painful, 
but  after  a  few  minutes  the  pain  was  diminished.  22d.  Ulcer 
dressed  with  stramonium  ointment.  Its  progress  appears  to 
have  been  arrested.  23d.  Pain  has  ceased,  but  patient  com- 
plains of  numbness  in  the  limb.  Omit  ointment.  Dress  sore 
with  lint,  wet  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Touch  it  oc- 
casionally with  solid  nitrate  of  silver.  Opiates  internally  when- 
ever pain  becomes  severe. 

Au^ut  Glh. — Under  this  treatment  the  sore  is  healing  kindly. 
The  opiates  were  omitted  after  a  few  days.  20lh,  For  several 
weeks  past  the  patient  has  had  a  slight  fever,  with  evening  ex- 
acerbations. During  the  greater  part  of  this  time  he  has  com- 
plained of  00  pain  or  local  uneasiness.  For  several  days  past 
he  has  taken  sulph.  qmnin.  in  doses  of  one  grain,  three  times  a 
day.  He  began  to  take  it  several  weeks  ago,  hut  it  produced 
pain  in  the  stomach,  which  was  increased  by  pressure,  together 
with  increased  heat  of  the  skin  covering  the  abdomen.  The 
sulph.  quinin.  was  then  discontinued .     Patient   was   cupped 
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over  the  epigastriiun,  and  confined  to  low  diet,  and  by  tbU 
means  was  soon  relieved  of  the  pain,  he.  Since  he  rcsuiAed 
the  use  of  the  quinine  he  has  experienced,  no  unpleasant  effects 
from  it.  Yesterday  he  took  a  grain  every  two  hours.  This 
morning  he  passed  a  large  quantity  of  urine,  about  half  of 
which  consisted  of  a  very  thick  ropy  fluid,  which  did  not  coag- 
ulate by  beat,  but  which  deposited  copious  flakes  when  treated 
with  a  solution  of  muriate  of  mercury.  Coagulation  also  took 
place,  when  an  acid  was  added,  and  it  was  then  exposed  lo  heat. 
The  urine  contained,  also,  a  considerable  quantity  of  earthy 
matter.  23d.  Patient  has  been  free  from  fever  since  the  last 
report.  His  urine  has  not  deposited  the  ropy  sediment  which 
it  did  on  the  20th. ;  bat  when  evaporated  to  dryness,  has  left  a 
considerable  quantity  of  earthy  matter. 

Xdet  this  time,  the  patient  was  affected  with  vertigo  when  he 
went  ont  into  the  open  air.  It  appeared  lo  be  immediately  occa- 
sioned by  the  light.  This  symptom  was  removed  by  a  mild  tonic 
regimen,  and  the  patient  was  discharged,  cured. 

The  above  is  an  instance  of  a  severe  venereal  affecUon,  which 
was  cured  without  the  use  of  mercury  externally  or  internally, 
with  the  exception  of  the  yellow  wash,  which  was  employed  but 
one  day,  and  the  use  of  which  appears  to  have  given  rise  to 
phimosis.  It  is  probable  that  in  cases  of  this  kind,  mercury 
would  be  iDJuriouB  in  any  form.  When  venereal  ulcers  are 
characterized  by  such  extreme  irritability,  narcotics  are  the  reme- 
dies which  are  principally  to  be  relied  on. 

The  peculiar  discharge  of  urine,  containing  so  large  a  quan- 
tity of  albumen,  succeeding  a  fever,  of  which  it  appears  to  have 
been  critical,  is  also  worthy  of  remark  in  this  case.  The  albu- 
men in  this  instance  was  probably  held  in  solution  by  an  alkali,  as 
it  did  not  coagulate  by  heat,  until  an  acid  was  added. 

CASE  ELEVENTH. — Excretcencet  on  the  Prepuce  and  Olatu 
Pemt,  foUowmg  gonorrhoea.  Treated  h/  excition  and 
eteharotici.  * 

Lambert  Qarroll,  seaman,  aged  twenty-seven,  admitted  July 
17th,  1830.  Camucular  excrescences  covering  the  whole  pre- 
puce, and  nearly  concealing  the  glans  penis,  the  whole  mass 
being  not  unlike  a  cauliflower  in  appearance.  The  patimt 
bad  gonorrhoea  about  eight  months  before  bis  admission ;  the 
discharge  was  occasionally  arrested  while  he  was  under  medical 
treatment,  and  afterwards  broke  out  again.  About  five  months 
af^r  the  commencement  of  the  gonorrhoea,  the  caruncles  began 
to  appear  on  the  prepuce,  'and  continually  increased  until  he 
came  into  the  hospital.  The  goDorrhoeal  discbarge  ceaaed  about 
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the  time  of  their  appearance.  When  Ik  entered  the  hoBpital, 
the  prepuce  bad  uicerated,  and  the  glans  penis  came  througli 
the  opening  at  tlie  side.'  In  order  to  liberate  it,  an  incision  was 
made  in  the  prepuce  with  a  bistoury ;  the  hemorrhage  which 
followed  was  considerable,  and  was  not  easily  arrested.  The 
patient  is  of  bad  constitution,  and  much  debilitated.  (NouriBh- 
ing  diet,  porter,  Uc.  Extremity  of  penis  eveloped  in  a 
poultice.) 

August  25tt. — Patient's  health  has  much  improved.  To-day 
Dr.  Cheesman  excised  the  greater  part  of  the  prepuce  with  its 
excrescences  ;  a  few  small  excrescences,  near  and  on  the  glans, 
werelefl  behind. 

Sept.  lO/A. — The  wonnd  has  cicatrized.  Apply  to  the  re- 
maining camucles  a  powder,  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  putv. 
sabin.  and  acet.  cupri.  This  application  was  con^nned  for 
several  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  excrescences  had 
disappeared,  and  the  patient  was  discharged,'  cured. 

CASE  TWELFTH. — Injury  of  the  Head,  oceationed  by  a  fall. 
Treated  by  copiout  depletion. 
William  Pushbj,  a  stout  boy  of  thirteen  years  (^  age,  was 
admitted  on  the  22d  of  July,  1830.  He  had  fallen,  at  about 
uz  P.  M.,  into  the  hold  of  a  vessel  twenty-two  feet  deep  ;  he 
struck  the  back  part  of  his  head,  was  unable  to  walk  afterwards ; 
complained  of  pain  in  his  head.  He  vomited  abont  fifteen 
minutes  aAer  the  accident.  He  was  brought  to  the  hospital  at 
seven  P.  M.  At  this  time  he  was  comatose ;  when  he  was 
aroused,  be  looked  wildly,  uttered  one  or  two  words,  and  then 
sank  again  into  a  state  of  stupor.  There  was  hemorrhage  from 
within  the  left  ear.  The  pulse  was  very  slow  and  feeble  ;  the 
skin  cool,  bat  not  cold.  Pupils  moderately  contracted,  and 
sluggish  in  their  motions.  There  was  a  tumor,  caused  by 
effusion,  on  the  back  part  of  the  head.  Patient  vomited  again 
soon  after  he  was  brought  into  the  hospital ;  the  matter  vomited 
was  small  in  quantity,  and  consisted  of  half-digested  meat,  and 
other  food.  .At  9  P.  M.  a  stimulating  injection  was  given,  and 
afier  an  hour  repeated.  After  the  second  injection,  patient  had 
a  stool.  He  Uien  took  cal.  gr.  viij. ;  jalap,  gr.  xv.  At 
10^  P.  M.  reaction  had  commenced. 

23d,  1  A.  M. — Skin  very  hot  and  dry,  pulse  much  more 
frequent  than  before,  rather  small  and  difficult  of  compression. 
V.  S.  ad  3  XX.  After  bleeding,  the  pulse  was  softer,  and  the 
skin  cooler.  Apply  cloths,  wtt  with  cold  water,  to  the  head. 
6  A.  M.  Skin  cool,  pulse  moderate,  patient  more  sensible  than 
the  evening  before.     The  cathartic  had  operated  but  once- 
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1  P.  M,  Pulse  increased  in  hardness  and  frequency.  Repeat 
V.  S.  ad  3  IX.  0  P.  M.  The  eicitement,  which  liad  been 
subdued  by  the  venesection,  returned.  V.  S.  ad  3  w'l.  At  the 
close  of  the  bleeding,  the  skin  became  coo),  pitUe  soft,  and  a 
sweat  broke  out  on  the  forehead.  The  patient  appeared  more 
sensible  than  at  any  time  since  be  came  inio  the  hospital. 
Sulph.  magnes.  3  i.  in  two  doses. 

24ih,  6  A.  M, — The  pulse  is  still  moderate  in  force  and  hard- 
ness, and  the  skin  is  cool ;  the  pupils  move  more  actively ;  the 
patient  talks  more  rationally,  and  appears  more  lively.  The 
salts  have  operated  four  or  five  limes  duriug  tlie  night  Or- 
dered tart,  ant,  gr.  i'every  two  hours.  8  P.  M.  The  patient 
continues  to  impnn'e,  although  he  still  complains  of  pain  in  the 
head.  Tongue  has  a  slight  white  fur.  The  pulse  has  increased 
in  frequency,  but  is  more  easily  compressible.  Temperature 
of  skin  somewhat  ele\'atcd.  Fourteen  leeches  were  applied  to 
the  left  temple,  and  to  the  neck  ;  a  blister  to  the  inside  of  the. 
left  leg. 

25/A.^PatJent  was  much  benefited  by  (he  leeches ;  he  is' 
quite  sensible  to-day,  and  is  able  to  walk  about.  Pulse  is  full 
and  compressible.  Patient  asked  for  something  to  eat,  was 
directed  to  keep  quiet,  and  eat  nothing.  Drink  tapoariad 
water.    Continue  antimonial  solution. 

26M. — Continues  to  improve. 

28lk. — Discharged,  in  good  health  and  spirits, 

CASE  THIRTEENTH. — Fracture  of  the  Leg,  followed  hg  Vc- 
liritoK  Tremens,  Dysentery,  Hemoptysis,  and  Stercoraceotis 
Vomiting. 

Joseph  Maxwell,  leather-dresser,  born  in  New-York,  aged 
fifty-six  years,  admitted  28th  August,  1830.  Fracture  of  bones 
of  right  leg  below  the  middle,  occasioned  by  a  fall  on  the  door. 
The  same  leg  iiad  been  broken  about  a  year  and  a  half  before- 
The  patient  had  been  addicted  to  the  free  use  of  alcoholic 
drinks,  and  was  affected  widi  universal  tremors  when  he  came 
into  the  hospital.  An  anodyne  draught  was  adt^inistered  io 
the  evening.  On  the  following  day  the  bowels  were  freely 
evacuated  by  a  dose  of  sulph.  magnes.  In  ilic  afternoon  the 
patient  became  delirious,  the  tremors  nere  severe  and  general, 
pulse  small  and  frequent.  Three  doses  of  tinct.  opii.,  each  3i. 
were  given  in  combination  with  spt.  miudereri,  at  intervals  of 
tn-o  or  three  hours.  During  the  night  the  delirium  increased 
to  such  a  degree  that  it  became  necessary  to  tie  the  patient,  to 
prevent  him  from  throwing  himself  out  of  the  bed,  and  injorioff 
himself.      ijOth,    8  A.   M.   Violent   delirium,    with  univer^ 
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Great  agitation  of  niiii(i>  R  tinct  opii.  3  ij.  spt. 
.  3ij.  11  A.  M.  Repeat  draught.  1  P.  M.  Thepadent 
fell  asleep  aAer  the  secoad  draught,  but  soon  after  awoke,  and 
a  third  draught  was  given.  He  fell  into  a  profound  sleep, 
which  continued  almost  uninterruptedly  for  about  eighteen 
hours.  3Ist,  6  A.  M.  'J'he  patient  has  just  awaked  from  bis 
sleep,  and  appears  tranquil,  and  almost  entirely  rational.  Two 
compound  aloetic  pills  were  given,  which  operated  very  freely 
on  his  bowels  in  the  afternoon.  To  restrain  the  evacuaOons, 
which  had  been  too  free,  fifteen  grains  of  Dover's  powder  were 
given  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening.  At  10  P.  M.  tinct 
opiL  3  i. 

Sept.  Itt. — The  patient  has  slept  pretty  well  during  the 
night,  and  apftears  to  be  very  comfortable  this  morning. 
4t]i.  Bandages  and  splints  applied  to  the  leg.  8lh.  For  seve- 
raJ  days  past  the  patient  has  had  frequent  evacuations  from  his 
bowels,  minted  with  blood,  attended  with  tormina  and  tenes- 
mni.  Pulse  rather  feeble  ;  tongue  furred  in  the  middle,  clean 
near  the  edges,  and  excoriated  at  the  sides.  He  has  been  re- 
stricted to  a  diet  of  arrow-root  and  gruel,  and  has  taken  Dover's 
powder  at  night.  In  the  beginning  he  took  a  fall  dose  of  calo- 
mel, succeeded  by  an  anodyne  injection,  which  gave  him 
great  relief.  He  was  also  cupped  over  the  abdomen,  and 
derived  benefit  from  the  operation.  His  evacuations  are  dimi- 
nished in  frequency,  and  improved  in  quality,  nlthoagh  they 
are  still  very  fetid,  and  contain  a  small  quantity  of  dark  coagu- 
lated blood,  lltb.  The  evacuations  from  the  bowels  have 
become  nearly  natural.  The  patient  was  attacked  this  evening 
with  hemoptysis  ;  he  coughed  up  about  3  vj.  of  blood  in  a  few 
minntes.  Pills,  containing  superacetate  of  lead  gr.j.,  and 
opium  gr.  J,  were  ordered  to  be  pven  every  hour.  Cool 
acidulous  drinks.  Soon  after  taking  the  first  pill,  the  bloody 
expectoration  ceased,  and  did  not  return.  The  cough  still 
continued  to  be  troublesome.  16th.  The  pills  of  snperacetate 
of  lead  and  opium  were  gradually  discontinued.  There  has 
been  no  return  of  hemorrhage.  Coug^  continues,  and  is  at- 
tended with  mucous  eipectoratioa.  Obscure  pectoriloquy, 
with  mucous  rale  under  the  left  clavicle.  Demulcents  and 
Hoodynes.  22d.  Since  the  last  report  the  patient  has  once  or 
twice  coughed  up  a  very  small  quantity  of  blood.  His  bowels 
have  been  tdrdy,  and  injections  have  been  administered  every 
two  or  three  days,  but  have  brought  away  but  little  fceces.  To- 
day, after  a  fit  of  coughing,  the  patient  vomited  a  pint  cap  full 
of  solid  facet.  A  few  days  after  this,  be  died.  For  about  a 
week  before  hit  death,  generous  diet  was  allowed,  and  porter 
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ad  libitum,  but  they  nppcnred  to  exert  do  influence  in  pre- 
venting  liim  fi'om  sin)(iug. 

Ttiere  arc  several  interesting  circumstances  relating  to  this 
case.  1st.  Tbe  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  leg,  occasioned 
simply  by  a  fall  on  the  door.  2d.  Tlie  variety  of  severe  and 
dangerous  symptoms  excited,  in  a  constitution  broken  down  by 
intemperance,  by  an  accident  which  occasions  so  litde  distur- 
bance in  a  healthy  coustilution.  Two  days  before  the  patient 
was  admitted  into  the  hospital,  another  old  man  of  intemperate 
habits  was  brought  in,  widi  fracture  of  the  thigh,  and  contu- 
sion about  the  pelvis.  The  real  injury  was  not  very  severe, 
but  there  was  considerable  coustituiional  disturbance,  and  the 
man  became  slightly  delirious,  was  affected  with  a  troublesome 
cough,  and  died  a  fortnight  after  tbe  accident.  3d.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  tbe  delirium  tremens,  which  was  very  severe 
and  violent  in  its  character,  was  so  readily  checked  by  ano- 
dynes. Those  cases  of  the  disease  which  are  open  and  violent 
from  tbe  beginning,  appear  to  be  more  under  the  control  of 
remedies,  than  those  which  come  on  slowly  and  insidiously. 
Cases  of  the  latter  description  sometimes  require  enormous 
doses  of  opium  in  order  to  produce  sleep,  which  has  been  justly 
considered  as  the  crisis*  of  the  disease. 

CASE  FOURTEENTH. — Pklegmonowt  Evytipelo*  of  the  L^; 
treated  by  incukm*. 

Archibald  Justice,  born  in  Scotland,  aged  thirly-four  years, 
admitted  July  I3th,  IS30.  Extensive  ulcers  of  the  legs,  of  a 
deep  red  color,  fuul,  and  covered  with  maggots.  The  ulcers 
originated  from  K  contusion,  wiiich  occurred  about  a  year 
before  his  admission.  Warm  bath.  Vermin  destroyed  by  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  3  ij.  to  3  viij.  of  water.  A  lotion 
was  afterwards  applied  to  the  sores,  consisting  of  chloride  o( 
lime  3  ij.  water  0  j.  After  two  or  three  days,  the  sores  assumed 
a  healthy  appearance.  They  were  then  dressed  with  simple 
cerate,  and  bandaged. 

August  5th. — The  sores  have  been  rapidly  healing.  The 
patient  has  been  attacked  to-day  with  chills,  succeeded  by  fever, 
with  swelling  and  tenderness  of  several  of  the  lower  order  of 
inguinal  glands  on  the  left  side.  The  thigli  is  hot  to  the  touch. 
A  saline  cathartic.  6th.  Erysipelas  is  developed  nn  the  lel\ 
leg.     Apply  opiate  infusion.     U  Submur.  hyd.  gr.  x.  ipecac. 
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gr.  XXV.  After  two  hours,  give  sulph.  magiies.  3i.  An  emetic 
and  cathartic  effect  were  produced.  7th.  Repeat  sulph.  mag. 
Red  lines  are  observed  in  the  course  of  the  lymphatics  on  the 
inside  oT  the  tbigh.  6ih.  Apply  a  blister  on  the  inside  of  the 
tbigh.  Considerable  swelling  of  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  with 
Apparent  fluctuation.  A  small  incision  was  made,  but  no  mat- 
ter appeared.  9th.  laflaramation  oftheabsorbentsof  the  thigh 
has  in  a  great  measure  subsided.  The  leg  is  enormously  swollen ; 
the  skin  is  of  a  deep  red  color,  tense,  and  painful ;  the  general 
surface  of  the  body  is  hot  and  dry ;  the  pulse  somewhat  excited- 
Six  or  eight  incisions,  each  abput  one  aqd  a  half  inches  in 
length,  were  made  down  to  (he  fascia.  They  did  not  bleed 
very  profusely,  but  the  patient  experienced  relief  from  them. 
TarL  ant.  gr.  J  every  two  hours.  10th.  Pain  and  tension  in 
the  leg  are  much  relieved  since  the  incisions  were  made.  The 
patient  appears  rather  feeble.  Substitute  eflervescing  draught 
for  tart.  ant.  Ifith.  Incisions  have  assumed  a  healthy  granula- 
ting appearance.  The  swelhng  of  the  leg  has  in  a  great 
measure  subsided.  No  suppuration  has  taken  place  iti  the  limb, 
except  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  near  the  toes,  where  a  punc- 
ture has  been  made  to-day,  and  about  two  ounces  of  imperfectly 
formed  pus  have  been  evacuated.  ISih.  A  roller  was  applied 
to  the  leg.  The  incii'ions  readily  healed,  but  the  limb  remained 
somewhat  swollen  for  a  considerable  time  afterwards. 

CASE  FIFTEENTH. — Urinary  Infiltration.     Slouglaag  of  the 
Scrotum. 

James  Henry,  weaver,  born  in  Ireland,  aged  thirty-two,  ad- 
mitted August  24th,  1830.  Scrotum  much  swollen,  and  pit- 
ting upon  pressure.  A  spot  on  its  left  side  of  a  livid  color.  A 
large  and  deep  wound  by  the  right  side  of  the  anus.  Counte- 
nance expressive  of  great  prostration.  The  account  which  he 
gave  of  himself  was  as  follows :  A  week  before  his  admission,  he 
complained  of  pain  by  the  side  of  the  anus,  which  grew  worse 
and  worse  for  three  days.  On  the  second  day  the  part  began 
to  swell.  On  the  fourth  day,  a  physician  in  New-Jersey,  where 
he  lived,  opened  the  tumor  at  the  upper  part,  and  about  four 
ounces  of  matter  were  discharged.  The  next  day  he  made  an 
opening  at  the  lower  part,  and  on  the  following  day  he  united 
the  two  incisions.  On  the  fifth  day,  viz.  the  third  before  his 
admission,  retention  of  urine  came  on,  attd  was  allowed  to  con- 
tinue thirty-six  hours  before  the  catheter  was  introduced.  The 
qaantily  of  urine  then  drawn  off  was  about  half  a  gallon.  The 
catheter  was  aAerwards  introduced  two  or  three  limes  a  day. 
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Soon  after  the  retention  of  urine  came  on,  the  scrotum  began  to 
swell. 

The  day  after  his  admission,  the  portion  of  scrotum  above 
menuoned  as  of  a  livid  color,  slouglied,  leaving  an  opening 
nearly  an  ineb  in  diameter,  which  gave  issue  to  a  semipurulent 
fluif!,  having  the  combined  odor  of  wioe  and  of  gangrene. 
From  that  time  the  swelling  of  the  scrotum  began  to  subside, 
and  at  (be  end  of  three  or  four  days,  the  discharge  bad  much 
diminished  in  quantity,  and  bad  lost  its  unpleasant  odor.  Tfae 
sphacelated  cellnlar  membrane  had  been  discharged,  and  the 
nicer  presented  a  healthy  appearance.  The  patient  soon  re- 
gained tbe  powsr  of  voiding  his  urine.  Nourishing  diet  was 
given,  and  opiates  at  night.  SepL  1st.  Health  much  improved. 
I6ti].  Sores  have  nearly  bealed.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  was 
discharged,  cored. 

CASE  SIXTEENH.— Zrficfra^um  of  the  ^ileen,  Kidnej/,  Stomachy 
f  and  Colon. 

John  Deloray,  aged  forty  years,  was  brought  to  the  boipitat 
on  the  8lb  September,  1830,  at  about  11  A.  M.  He  had  been 
run  over  a  short  time  before  by  a  butcher's  cart-  Pulse  sraall 
and  feeble  ;  general  prostration ;  great  tenderness  ia  the  left 
bypochondrium.  Patient  is  able  to  explain  his  present 
feelings,  but  has  no  recollection  of  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
hurt.  Cordial  and  anodyne  draughts  were  given,  and  warm 
fomentations  applied  to  the  abdomen,  and  to  the  feet.  No 
reaction  came  on.  In  the  afternoon  the  patient  passed  bloody 
urine.  The  blood  was  thoroughly  mingled  with  the  urine,  so 
as  to  form  a  homogeneous  fluid.     Died  at  about  10  P.  M. 

Autopsy.  Sept.  9th,  at  12  M.,  14  hours  after  death.  Three  or 
four  pints  of  uncoagulated  blood  were  found  in  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen.  The  peritoneal  coat  of  the  stomach  was  lacerated 
in  two  places  near  the  larger  extremity.  The  laceration  did 
not  extend  to  the  inner  coat.  Tbe  peritoneal  coat  of  the  de- 
scending portion  of  the  colon,  was  also  lacerated.  The  spleen 
was  veiy  extensively,  and  deeply  lacerated,  at  its  outer  and  inner 
surface.  The  left  kidney  was  also  lacerated,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  on  its  anterior  surface. 

CASE  SEVENTEENTH. — Laceration  of  the  Brain. 

John  Reardon,  bom  in  Ireland,  aged  abont  forty  years,  ad- 
mitted September  1 4th,  1 830.  Injury  of  tbe  bead,  with  con- 
tusion, and  slight  laceration  of  the  scalp  over  the  right  parietal 
bone,  from  the  fall  of  a  spar  upon  iL  Tbe  accident  occurred 
at  1  P.  M.,  and  be  was  brongbt  into  the  hospital  about  two 
hours  afterwards.     At  that  time  there  was  considerable  lume- 
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faction  of  the  scalp  at  the  part  vhere  the  blow  had  been  re- 
ceived. There  were  rnarlcs  of  eccbymosis  in  the  upper  eyelid 
of  the  right  side.  The  right  pupil  was  much  dilated,  and  im- 
movable,  the  lefl  moved  freely.  The  skin  was  rather  cool. 
Pnlse  about  seventy,  somewhat  bard.  Perspiration  not  much 
affected.  The  patient  groaned  constantly,  and  complained  of 
pain  in  the  head.  He  was  able  to  give  correct  answers  lo 
questions  which  were  put  to  him.  In  the  course  of  the  after- 
noon he  became  less  sensible.  In  the  eveoing  his  respirotioti 
was  attended  with  rattling  in  the  throat.  No  reaction  came- 
on.  During  the  night  be  was  very  restless,  constantly  mutter- 
ing and  moaning,  and  throwing  bis  arms  about.  -  He  spit  blood 
several  times.  Some  reaction  of  the  vascular  system.  Patient 
bathed  in  perspiration.  15th.  Insensibility  rather  on  the  in- 
crease. Respiration  more  oppressed.  Vascnlar  reaction  more 
evident.  Pnlse  frequent.  Skin  hot  and  dry.  Right  papil 
remained  immovably  dilated.  Month  drawn  somewhat  to  (he 
right  side.  Lefl  arm  appears  partially  paralysed.  Between 
six  and  seven,  P.  M.  the  patient  becoming  progressively  worse, 
Dr.  Mott  trephined  the  skull,  at  a  part  where  the  bone  had  been 
denuded  by  (he  accident,  to  a  very  small  eilent.  The  scalp 
bad  been  incised  in  the  folrm  of  the  letter  T,  several  hours-  be- 
fore, to  ascertain  whether  a  fracture  existed  ;  none  was  found. 
Od  removing  a  portion  of  the  bone,  a  thin  stratum  of  coagu- 
lated blood  was  found  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  perforation, 
being  apparently  the  commencement  of  a  more  extensive  co- 
agulum,  which  extended  downward  towards  the  base.  It  was 
not  deemed  proper  to  pursue  the  operation  farther.  16lh.  Pa- 
tient still  continues  to  grow  worse ;  he  has  become  so  insensi- 
ble that  lie  cannot  be  aroused.  Breathing  somewhat  stertorous. 
Pulse  very  frequent,  but  has  not  much  force.  Skin  hot  and 
dry.  V.  S,  ad  3xij.  No  very  evident  effect  was  produced  by 
the  venesection,  except  that  the  pulse  became  more  frequent. 
17th.  il  A.  M.  Died. 

Od  eiamioation  after  death,  a  fracture  was  found  to  extend 
along  die  base  of  the  cranium  nearly  its  whole  length.  The 
lower  portion  of  the  anterior,  and  middle  lobes  of  the  cere- 
bmm  on  the  right  side,  and  also  of  the  cerebellam,  were  lace- 
rated by  the  force  of  the  concussion,  and  extensive  coagula  of 
blood  were  found  at  the  base  of  (he  brain.  The  cavity  which 
lodges  the  middle  lobe  of  the  cerebruni  on  the  right  side,  was 
almost  entirely  filled  with  coagulated  blood. 
CASE  EiQHTEENTH. — Amputation  of  the  Thigh,  foUoteed  ly 
Mcoadary  hemorrhage.  Femoral  artery  tied  in  tetxral  ptaeet. 

John  Shannon,  aged  about  thirtjr  years.    Came  into  ih- 
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hospital  on  account  of  a  Hiscase  in  tfac  knee  joint  of  Eeveral 
years  standing.  He  had  been  addicted  to  intemperate  habits. 
On  the  25tii  of  September,  Dr.  Mott  amputated  (he  thigh  a 
short  distance  above  the  kuee,  by  ibe  double  flap  operation; 
Every  tiling  went  on  favorably  after  the  operation.  The  pa- 
tient, however,  complained  of  severe  pain  in  tlie  stump  recur- 
ring every  afieriioon,  for  which  he  look  anodynes.  The  stump 
was  dressed  on  the  seventh  day,  and  was  found  to  be  nearly 
bealed.  No  untoward  circuniEtancc  occurred  until  the  morn- 
ing of  the  6th  of  October,  (the  I2th  day  from  the  operation,) 
when  the  patient  suddenly  coughed,  and  sneezed  violently  at 
the  same  time,  and  a  gusb  of  arterial  blood,  to  the  amount  of 
tliree  or  four  ounces,  took  place  from  the  stump.  The  tourni- 
quet was  applied,  so  as  to  compress  the  femoral  artery,  end  the 
liemorrbagc  was  thus  arrested  for  (he  time.  After  an  hour  or 
two  tlie  tourniquet  was  removed,  and  the  hemorrhage  did.  not 
recur  till  the  night  of  the  7tl),  when  abobt  the  &ame  quan- 
tity of  blood  was  lost  as  before,  and  the  hemorrhage  was  tem- 
porarily arrested  in  the  same  way.  At  midnight.  Dr.  Mott 
tied  the  femoral  artery  three  or  four  inches  below  Poupart's  liga- 
ment. He  tied  the  artery  in  two  places,  and  divided  it  in  the 
interveuing  space.  On  the  morning  of  the  eighth,  a  new  he- 
morrhage took  place  to  the  amount  of  about  eight  ounces.  It 
was  arrested  by  pressure  in  the  groin.  At  1 1  A.  M.  a  consul- 
tation of  the  surgeons  was  held,  when  it  was  determined  to  tie 
■itie  femoral  artery  above  the  profunda,  which  Dr.  Mott  accord- 
ingly did.  On  the  morning  of  the  uiulh,  a  hemorrbage  again 
took  place  from  the  stump  to  (he  amount  of  about  five  or  six 
ounces.  Pressure  on  the  artery,  as  high  in  the  groin  as  itcould 
be  felt,  appeared  to  exert  no  control  over  the  hemorrhage,  but 
it  soon  ceased  spontaneously.  Dr.  Mott  directed,  if  (he  he- 
morrhage should  be  renewed,  that  a  tourniquet  should  be  ap- 
plied aroujid  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  with  the  view  of  com- 
pressing the  arterial  branches  in  die  posterior  part  of  (he  limb. 
Early  on  the  morniug  of  the  tenth,  a  slight  hemorrhage  occur- 
red, which  was  not  arrested  by  the  tourniquet.  Spasms  came 
on  in  the  stump,  and  the  hemorrhage  became  more  profuse, 
amounting  to  about  eiaht  ounces.  The  spasms  were  frequently 
repeated.  The  pulse  became  small  and  feeble,  the  skin  cold  and 
moist,  the  countenance  had  a  haggard  expression,  and  there 
was  occasional  hiccup.  On  dressing  the  stump,  die  angles  of 
Uie  wound,  which  had  been  united,  were  found  to  have  been 
pressed  asunder  by  coagula  of  blood,  and  had  a  ragged  spongy 
appearance.  The  wound  was  dressed  with  Peruvian  ointment. 
Brandy  toddy  was  given  to  the  patient  in  the  tnoniiog,  but  hU 
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stomach  soon  revolted  againEt  iu  A  shmpistn  was  applied  over 
the  epigastrium,  but  he  coold  not  long  bear  iL  Porter  and 
lime  water  were  given  in  the  evening,  and  a  blister  applied  over 
ibe  epigaslrinro.  The  puhe  gradually  became  fuller  and 
stronger,  the  irritability  of  the  stomaoh  ceased,  and  the  coldness 
of  the  skin  diminished.  11th.  Noon.  Tliere  has  been  a  very 
slight  oozing  of  blood,  but  no  considerable  hemorrhage.  The 
symptoms  have  all  become  more  favorable.  The  wound  has 
been  dressed  this  morning  with  pure  balsam  of  Peru.  22d.  No 
hemorrhage  has  since  occurred.  The  ligatures  which  were 
passed  around  the  femoral  artery  on  the  night  of  the  7th,  both 
came  away  this  morning  with  tlie  dressings.  25ih.  The  liga- 
tare  which  was  applied  around  the  artery,  in  the  groin,  came 
away  this  nroniing.  In  the  early  part  of  November  the  patient 
left  the  hospital,  the  wound  being  nearly  healed. 

The  hemorrhageous  disposition,  in  this  case,  was  very  re- 
markable, and  appears  to  have  aflected  all  die  arteries  of  the 
stump.  The  hemorrhage  which  occurred  aDer  the  iuguinal 
artery  was  tied,  probably  proceeded  from  the  branches  of  the 
gluteal  and  ischialic  arteries  ;  and,  on  this  supposition,  it  was 
Dr.  Mott's  intention  to  have  secured  the  primitive  iliac  artery, 
if  the  patient  had  not  been  so  much  prostrated  by  the  last 
hemorrhage  as  to  have  rendered  any  operation  unjustifiable  at 
that  time.  The  recovery  of  the  patient  was  contrary  to  the 
prognosis  of  all  the  attending  surgeons. 

CASE  NINETEENTH. — RetenHnn   of  Urine.     Urethra  opeited 
in/  incision. 

Joseph  Saoto,  a  negro,  of  athletic  constitution,  bom  in  the 
West  Indies,  aged  twenty-seven,  admitted  September  7th,  1830. 
He  bad  been  affected  with  retention  of  urine  for  three  days  be- 
fore he  came  into  the  hospital,  during  the  whole  of  which  time 
he  had  passed  but  a  few  drops.  Tlie  retention  was  occasioned 
by  stricture  originating  in  a  gonorrhocal  aflection.  Ha  came 
into  the  hospital  in  a  state  of  extreme  sulTering,  so  much  so  that 
he  could  uut  keep  himself  fur  a  moment  in  one  posture.  There 
was  considerable  fulness  and  tenderness  of  the  hypogastric  re- 
fpon.  On  attempting  to  pass  a  catheter,  a  stricture  was  found 
near  the  bulbous  portion  of  the  urethra.  Several  instruments 
of  dilTerent  kinds  and  sizes  were  passed  down  to  tlie  stricture, 
but  could  not  be  made  to  pass  through  it.  The  patient  was 
then  bled  from  a  large  orifice,  in  an  erect  posture,  to  the  amount 
of  about  fifty  ounces.  This  produced  some  relaxation  of  the 
system,  but  no  deliquium.  InefTectual  attempU  were  again 
made  to  introduce  bougies  through  the  stricture.     The  patient 
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was  then  placed,  in  a  warm  bath,  and  kept  in  it  about  half  an 
boar..  Oq  coming  out  of  it  tbe  mariated  tincture  of  iron  was 
given  in  doses  of  ten  drops,  every  tea  minoies,  for  an  hour.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  he  began  to  void  a  small  quantity  of  urine 
per  saltum.  The  efforts  were  attended  with  great  pain,  but 
considerable  relief  was  experienced,  although  the  quantity 
voided  was  but  small.  An  enema  was  then  given,  which  ope- 
rated freely  on  the  bowels,  and  the  patient  was  enabled  to  void  h» 
tirine  in  larger  quantities.  An  anodyne  enema  was  ordered, 
bat  through  tbe  misunderstanding  of  the  nurse  was  not  given. 
Tart.  ant.  gr.  |,  was  given  every  fifteen  minutes  for  about  two 
hours.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  he  passed  a  large  quan- 
tity of  urine,  and  felt  completely  relieved.  The  passage  of  the 
urine  was  per  saltum,  and  attended  with  a  sense  of  scalding. 
According  to  tbe  patient's  account,  neither  the  muriated  tint^ 
ture  of  iron,  nor  the  tartarited  antimony  which  he  took,  pro- 
duced nausea. 

Sept.  etk. — There  is  some  tenderness  remaining  in  the  hypo- 
gastric region,  and  there  is  a  sensation  ot  scalding  in  madiing^ 
water,  but  the  patient  is  able  to. evacuate  his  bladder.  16th.  At- 
tempts to  introduce  tbe  smallest  bougies  have  still  been  ineffec- 
tual, and  tbe  patient  has  yet  very  great  difficulty  in  voiding* 
bis  urine.  He  pulls  bis  hair,  grinds  his  teeth,  and  pulls  hi» 
penis  with  \'ehemence  when  he  makes  the  attempt,  and  it  flows- 
only  by  drops.  He  is  in  some  measure  relieved  when  he  takea 
tbe  muriated  tincture  of  iron.  20lh.  A  caustic  bou^e  was  in- 
troduced down  (o  the  stricture.  The  patient  voided  his  urine 
better  after  it  than  he  had  done  before.  26th.  There  is  still 
great  difficulty  in  passing  urine  ;  no  instrument  can  be  made 
to  enter  the  stricture.  Repeat  the  introduction  of  a  caustic 
bougie.  S7lh.  After  the  last  application  of  the  caustic,  no  re- 
markable change  occurred  until  to-day,  when  the  patient  went 
out  on  liberty ;  he  returned  in  the  evening  with  entire  retention, 
and  remained  for  several  hours  in  the  most  inexpressible  agony. 
He  was  pot  into  a  warm  foath,  took  muriated  tincture  of  iron 
ten  drops  every  ten  minutes  for  an  hour,  had  a  caustic  bougie 
passed  down  to  the  stricture,  a  large  laxative  enema,  succeeded 
by  an  anodyne  enema,  and  look  tinct.  opii,  gtt.  c.  repeated 
after  half  an  hour,  and  all  with  liule  or  no  benefit.  He  then 
took  tart.  ant.  gr.  ss.  every  fifteen  minutes,  until  he  vomited, 
when  he  began  to  pass  a  small  quantity  of  urine,  and  became 
gradually  relieved,  and  then  fell  asleep.  30th.  Since  the  last 
report  there  has  been  some  improvement,  but  the  patient  still 
eiperiences  great  difficulty  in  making  water,  and  there  it  con- 
siderable  tendemeta  of  the  bypogaitrium. 
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A  few  days  afterwards  Dr.  Mott  made  an  incision  in  the  pe-  ' 
rineam,  laid  open  the  stricture,  and  introduced  an  elastic  cathe- 
ter into  the  bladder.  The  patient  wore  it  for  abont  a  fortnight, 
■nd,  after  it  was  removed,  an  elastic  bougie  was  daily  introduced, 
by  which  means  the  urethra  was  kept  permeable,  while  the  in- 
ciaioo  in  the  perineum  was  allowed  to  heal. 
CASE  TWENTIETH. — UtmnUed  froctvre  of  the   0»  Brachii, 

A  uUm  introduced  m^out  tucceu.    Union  effected  5y  sawing 

off  tke  end*  of  Ae  bone, 

Jameg  Norton,  a  iaiddle>aged  man,  of  good  constitution, 
•dmttted  April  £th,  1 830.  Unnnited  fracture  of  the  os  bracbii. 
It  wai  broken  in  the  middle  of  January.  Splints  were  applied 
tratil  the  time  of  his  admission.  About  the  10th  of  April,  Dr. 
Mott  paiaeda  seton  between  the  firactured  ends,  and  Kent's  ap- 
p«r«tn*  for  firactnres  of  the  arm  was  applied,  by  means  of  which 
the  arm  was  kept  at  rest  in  a  flexed  position.  Sept.  28th.  No 
nnioa  having  taken  place,  Dr.  Mott  withdrew  the  seton  a  few 
dajrs  ago.  To-d^  he  made  an  incision  on  the  external  part  of . 
the  arm  down  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  bone,  the  extremity  of 
which  he  detached  from  the  surrounding  parts ;  he  then  pfissed 
a  chain  siiw  under  it,  and  sawed  it  ofl'.  The  lower  portion  of 
the  btme,  which  lay  on  the  inside,  .was  then  laid  bare  with  coi^ 
dder^te  difficulty,  owing  (o  its  depth,  and  to  the  vicinity  of 
impwtant  partsf  and  the  chain  saw  was  passed  under  it;  but  in 
attempting  to  saw  it  off,  the  saw  was  brakeo.  The  extremity 
of  the  bone  was  then  panly  sawed  off  by  means  of  a  rotatory 
saw,  and  of  Hay's  saw,  and  partiy  broken  off  with  bone  nip- 
pers.  It  was  tfaeo  raised  op,  and  sawed  smoothly  off  with  a 
noetacarpal  saw.  The  whole  length  of  bone  removed  was  more 
than  two  inches.  The  extremities  of  the  bone  were  then  perfo- 
rated with  a  drill,  and  united  by  means  of  well-annealed  iron 
wire,  the  ends  of  which  were  passed  through  a  double  canula, 
and  secured  without.  Tile  edges  of  the  wound  were  brought 
together  with  sutures  and  adhesive  straps,  and  Kent's  appara- 
tus again  applied.  Two  or  three  weeks  aller  the  operation,  the 
wire  came  away,  the  arm  became  gradually  stronger,  and  on  the 
16fh  of  December,  when  he  was  discharged,  tiie  union  was  com- 
plete. He  had  not  yet,  however,  regtuned  the  full  use  of  his 
ans,  as  the  mascleB  were  very  much  relaxed  by  the  shortening 
of  the  limb. 
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Art.  I[ — htquiriet  and  observatiom  on  the  BiUout  Remtting' 
Fevert  of  Michigan.    By  J.  V.  D.  Sutphen,  M.  D. 

{CmUinued  from  page  95.) 

PART    II. — ^FEVERS. 

Lake  Fever, — This  fever,  m  the  territory  of  Michigan,  is  what 
is  termed  a  bilious  fever,  although  it  is  somewhat  di^erent  from 
Ibis  disease  as  seen  in  the  middle  aad  eastern  states.  I  shall 
divide  the  syinptoms  into  two  kinds,  as  they  appear  before  and 
after  the  patient  loaths  his  food,  aud  give  them  in  order,  as  they 
have  come  under  my  observation. 

First.  A  paleness  and  yellowness  of  the  skin  and  eyes,  and  a 
want  of  color  in  the  lips ;  dryness  of  tbe  mouth,  skin,  and  nasal 
canals ;  dull,  heavy  pain  in  the  loins ;  numbness,  pricliling, 
and  itching  of  the  nates,  thighs,  legs,  and  feet ;  increased  ap- 
petite for  food ;  slight  darling  or  shooting  pains  in  tbe  eyes, 
with  an  uneasy  motion  of  them  ;  constipation  ;  urine  high 
colored ;  lisdessness  and  inactivity.  In  this  state  a  patient  may 
remain  for  days  or  weeks,  and  even  until  the  approach  of  cool 
weather,  when  a  few  black  fetid  stools,  either  spontaneous  or 
procured  by  art,  relieve  all  his  difficulties,  and  restore  his  health. 
But  very  commonly  the  symptoms  progress  froib  bad  to  worse, 
such  as- 
Second.  Nausea ;  hot,  dry  skin  ;  yellowish-white  slimy,  or 
dry  yellow  tongue ;  violent  pain  in  tbe  loins,  occiput,  and  eyes  ; 
griping  ^ains  in  the  abdomen  ;  extremely  obstinate  constipa- 
tion;  pulse  quick,  sharp,  and  frequent ;  tenderness  and  tume- 
faction of  the  precordia  and  right  hypochondrium  ;  breathing 
anxious,  hurried,  and  offensive  ;  violent  pain  in  the  stomach ; 
retching  and  vomiting  ;  a  deep  orange  color  of  the  skin,  eyes, 
and  nails ;  fetid  clammy  sweats,  staining  the  bed  and  body 
linen ;  a  dark  circle  round  the  eyes ;  delirinm ;  inability  to 
swallow ;  loose  green  fetid  stools ;  hiccup ;  after  which,  death 
soon  closes  tbe  scene. 

Every  case  cannot  be  expected  to  present  the  whole  train  of 
symptoms  to  which  any  particular  disease  is  occasionally  sub- 
ject.    The  foregoing  is  a  compilation  from  a  variety  of  cases, 
■  of  different  degrees  of  severity,  and  under  different  circum- 
stances. 

The  grand  leading  symptoms,  however,  are  uniformly  tbe 
same.  The  pulse  is  not  much  to  be  depended  upon  in  the  de- 
cision of  any  point  where  other  circumstances  are  not  in  unison. 
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lo  some  cases  the  disease  affects  more  particularly  the  liver, 
in  others  the  stomach  aod  iatestiaes,  and  ia  others  the  bead,  &c 
The  fever  is  a  reiiHttent.  From  its  first  attack  it  very  gen^ 
rally  runs  (if  severe)  forty-eight  or  seventy-two  hoars  before  we 
can  discover  tbe  least  remission,  and  even  theu  it  is  so  obscure 
as  not  to  attract  the  notice  of  patient  or  frieuds. 

This  remission  is  of  very  short  duration  ;  I  have  repeatedly 
■een  a  renewal  of  the  paroxysm  in  fifteen  or  twenty  miauies  from 
the  first  appearance  of  a  remission.  After  the  third  day  the 
retnissioDs  are  remarkably  irregiilar,  sometimes  occurring  twice 
in  twenty-four,  and  not  unfrcquently  but  once  in  forty-eight 
hours,  UDtil  the  approach  of  the  ninth  or  eleventh  day,  when,  if 
the  crisis  is  favorable,  paroxysms  ofincreased  violence  are  followed 
by  a  complete  intermission  ;  after  this  it  commonly  becomes  an 
intermittent  of  the  tertiaa  or  quotidian  type,  of  an  obstinate 
character.  This  obtains,  where  no  remedial  agents,  or  those 
only  of  the  simplest  kind,  are  used ;  but  if  the  bowels  have  been 
thoroughly  evacuated,  which  can  only  be  known  by  a  decided 
relief  of  pain  in  the  loins,  tbe  disease  puts  on  a  milder  aspect, 
remissions  are  more  regular,  and  a  crisis  is  .formed  on  the  third 
or  fiAh  day  ;  but  if  the  intestines  cannot  be  moved  during  the 
first  days  of  the  disease,  according  to  the  obstinacy  of  tbe  con^ 
Gtipation  will  be  tbe  danger  of  the  issue.  In  case  we  can  pro- 
cure a  plentiful  evacuation,  of  a  scybalous  character,  dark, 
bolUe-green,  or  blaclf,  and  eztremely  fetid,  on  the  first, 
•econd,  or  third  day,  the  fever  immediately  forms  a  crisis,  and 
leaves  the  patient  free  from  all  danger,  and  in  possession  of  . 
much  more  strength  than  would  faave  been  supposed  from  his 
former  symptoms  and  situation. 

As  it  is  not  my  intention  to  give  an  elaboi^te  treatise  upon 
this  subject,  the  reader  will  not  expect  all  the  minutiie  of  a 
Collen  or  Rush.  My  object  is  only  to  throw  what  light  can  be 
obtained  upon  the  subject  of  fevers. 

The  first  grand  indication  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease, 
i)  to  cleanse  the  primse  vite.  To  do  this  effectually,  cathartics 
are  far  preferable  to  emetics.  If  other  means  have  been  used 
to  no  effect)  and  the  pulse  will  admit  of  it,  I  have  given  a  caihai> 
tic  of  thirty  grains  of  calomel,  aud  in  an  hour  have  exhibited 
an  enema  of  one  quart  of  a  strong  decoction  of  the  elm  bark, 
to  which  have  been  added  three  or  four  drachms  of  powdered 
rhubarb;  then,  by  bleeding  nearly  to  faiuting,  the  effect  has 
been  decided,  relief  perfect,  and  the  patient  rescued  Irom 
danger. 

If  tbe  intestines  are  thoroughly  evacuated  of  their  contenu, 
the  discharges  will  be  scybalous,  black,  and  fetid,  beyond  com- 
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parison.  If  nothing  of  ibis  kind  appears,  the  patient  obtum 
little  or  no  relief,  but  still  in  opening  the  bowels  we  sdvance  a 
material  step  towards  the  accomplishment  of  our  nltimate  ob- 
ject, which  may  be  attained  by  perseverance  in  the  use  of 
cathartics  and  enemata.  Emetics  may  be  used  with  some  pros- 
pect of  advantage  where  the  stomach  abounds  with  eradides, 
and  where  there  exists  an  inactivity  of  the  liver  ;  bnt  of  the 
whole  catalogue  of  emetics,  we  should  avoid  the  use  of  the  tar- 
trate of  antimony,  unless  particnlar  circumstances  indicate  it. 

The  great  difficult  is  situated  in  the  colon,  and  if  we  succeed 
in  removing  a  mass  of  indurated  feces,  before  inflammation,  or  a 
detenniuation  ofblood  has  taken  place  to  some  particular  part, 
and  become  established,  the  fever  subsides  at  once ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  the  disease  will  be  obstinate,  lingering,  and  doubt- 
ful in  its  issue,  if  this  point  is  neglected,  or  only  partially  at- 
tended to.  It  is  true,  we  may  possibly  reduce  the  fever,  or  it 
may  mo  through  the  time  of  its  natural  duration,  and  form  a 
favorable  crisis,  even  while  the  colon  remains  obstructed ;  hut 
the  consequence  is,  that  the  patient  lingers  between  health  and 
disease,  he  has  no  .appetite,  his  skin  and  eyes  are  yellow,  be 
complains  of  pain  and  weakness  in  the  loins,  general  lassitude, 
night  sweats,  uneasy  sleep,  frightful  dreams,  an  otinatara] 
feeling  and  noise  in  his  head,  tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  vei^ 
tigd,  jaintness,  numbness  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  irritafaality 
of  the  nervous  system ;  his  tongue  is  yellow,  his  mind  dejected, 
and  he  is  in  continual  danger  of  relapse.  In  this  way  he  may 
remain  for  weeks,  apparently  relapsing  into  disease  rather  than 
regaining  his  health.  Now  clear  the  colon,  and  restore  its  tone 
of  action,  and  his  improvement  in  the  short  space  of  forty-eight 
hours  will  astonish  all  but  those  who  understand  the  caase. 

How  frequently  do  we  hear  convalescents  complaining  of 
more  or  less  of  these  symptoms,  and  how  commonly  do  they 
give  way  to  a  few  active  cathartics.  It  must  be  understood, 
however,  that  we  have  an  object  to  gain,  for  which  we  exbihit 
cathartics  ;  if  the  point  is  not  gained  by  the  operation  of  one, 
it  may  be  by  two,  if  still  we  fail,  theteotfa  may  be  efiectual.  It 
has  been  rather  a  common  diing  in  my  practice  while  in  tbb 
territory,  that  from  three  to  six  cathartics  were  given  in  succe*- 
■ion  before  they  eiecnted  my  design,  unless  the  most  energetic 
plan  was  adopted  from  the  first.  In  an  obstinate  case,  we 
should  by  all  means  employ  enemata  in  conjunction  with  €%• 
thartics ;  indeed,  we  can  oftentimes  relieve  the  bowels  in  a  (ew 
hours  by  their  use,  after  the  most  powerftil  cathartics  have  failed 
to  operate.     When  we  have  efiected  onr  purpose,  we  know  ii. 
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bj  a  decided  relief  of  die  paio  in  tbe  loins,  following  immediately 
apon  the  before  mentioaed  black  fetid  stools. 

These  stools  cannot  be  (be  effect  of  medicines  taken,  as  many 
believe.  Calomel  no  donbt  will  reader  the  evacuations  black, 
but  it  gives  no  unnatural  fetor ;  and,  as  evidence  of  a  decided 
kind,  the  same  stools  may  be,  and  have  Iteen  repeatedly  procured 
in  my  practice,  with  tbe  same  immediate  benefit,  by  the  ate  of 
injections,  without  the  aid  of  a  single  article  taken  by  the  mouth. 
For  this  purpose,  1  have  used  them  of  a  simple  kind,  (as  salt 
and  water,)  and  compounded,  as  directed  by  (he  books,  and  I 
never  could  discover  the  least  shade  of  difference.  I  have  pro- 
cured them  with  a  single  dose  of  rhubarb,  and,  again,  I  have 
been  under  the  necessity  of  using  every  means  in  my  power, 
beudes  tbe  exhibition  of  the  most  powerful  ciithartics,  in  repeated 
doses,  before  they  could  be  dislodged ;  but  they  were  universally 
the  same,  by  whatever  means  obtained. 

Those  of  a  relaxed  habit,  who  lead  sedentary  lives;  those  who 
are  intemperate  in  the  use  of  ardent  spirits;  those  employed 
nach  through  the  beat  of  the  day,  and  perspire  very  freely,  or 
who  are  exposed  to  the  night  air,  and  consequently  deprived  of 
their  natural  rest,  or  who  live  principally  on  fish  and  vegetables ; 
those  snbject  to  low  spirits;  (hose  who  suddenly  quit  an  old 
established  habit  of  any  kind  ;  those  afflicted  with  dyspepsia  ; 
and,  indeed,  all  who  do  not  attend  to  keeping  their  bowels  free, 
are  particularly  liable  to  this  disease ;  and  if  a  person  who 
has  just  arrived  in  the  territory  from  the  middle  or  eastern 
states  is  not  very  particular  to  avoid  every  cause,  and,  above  all, 
eottiveneu,  he  will  certainly  be  atucked. 

In  the  management  of  this  fever,  I  have  found  no  remedial 
agent  more  valuable  tb9n  calomel ;  it  is  by  far  tbe  most  appro- 
priate cathartic  in  all  its  stages,  and  in  smul  portions,  combined 
mth  ipecacuanha,  as  an  eccoprotic,  alterative  and  diaphoretic, 
catharucs,  as  before  said,  are  of  the  first  consequence  in  the 
Management  of  this  fever.  Next  in  value  I  esteem  the  use  of 
enematfu  These,  however,  must  be  thoroughly  used,  and  of 
an  active  kind,  and  frequently  exhibited  ;  when  thus  employed, 
Ibey  will,  in  their  effects,  even  surprise  the  physician  who  bas 
not  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  their  power  displayed  in  its  full 
force.  For  this  pnrpose,  powdered  rhubarb  to  the  extent  af 
half  an  ounce,  given  in  some  emollient  decoction,  bas  proved 
itself  very  valuable  in  my  hands.  We  should  use,  at  least,  « 
quart  or  more  for  an  euema. 

Blisters  are  of  essential  service,  and,  I  think,  peculiarly  ad- 
vantageoai  in  the  relid*  of  violent  pun  in  the  head  and  ab- 
domen. 
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Opirnn,  in  combination  with  ipecacnanba  and  calomd,  maybe 
used  to  advantage  where  that  ardcle  is  indicated;  and  also  in 
combination  with  myrrh  and  camphor  in  the  last  stages  of  this 
fever;  but  in  many  cases  where  it  was  given  uncombined,  it  was 
decidedly  iniurious.  A  much  better  remedy  of  this  nature  is 
to  be  found  in  the  domestic  hop.  One  ounce  o(  new  hops, 
steeped  for  an  hour  or  two  in  a  quart  of  sharp  vinegar,  and  ap- 
plied as  hot  as  the  paueot  can  bear  them,  with  thick  flannel  cloths, 
is  far  superior,  in  those  cases  where  the  pain  in  the  abdomen 
demands  immediate  relief,  and  the  state  of  the  circulation  prohi- 
bits Ibe  laoceL  Indeed,  venesection  rather  aggravates  Ifaan 
relieves  cases  of  this  kind. 

Emetics  can  well  be  dispensed,  with  in  this  disease,  except  in 
a  few  insulated  cases,  which  may  be  benefited  more  particularly 
by  their  secondary,  than  their  primary  efTects.  As  an  emetic, 
the  tartrate  of  antimony  should  never  be  used;  it  is  an  invalua- 
ble remedy  in  the  treatment  of  active  inflammatory  diseases, 
but  positively  detrimeptal  in  any  and  every  case  where  there 
exists  an  inflammation  of  another  character,  which  almost  uni- 
versally appearsin  this  fever.  Wherever  I  have  seen  this  article 
used,  I  have  seen  a  lingering,  doubtful,  unmanageable  case,  or 
its  speedy  termination  in  death.  This  fever  is  very  apt  to  run 
into  the  putrid  type,  which  can  scarcely  be  prevented  if  anti- 
mony has  been  exhibited  in  any  way.  And,  further,  the  lake, 
or  bilious  fever  of  Michigan,  is  not  the  only  disease  in  which 
emetic  tartar  is  injurious  ^  there  are  every  year  hundreds  of 
cases,  in  the  stale  of  New-York  aloiK,  Which  are  in  themselves 
nothing  if  properly  managed;  but  the  physician  judges  it  ex- 
pedient to  cleanse  the  stomach,  and  to  do  this  eflectually  he  em- 
ploys this  agent;  the  consequence  is,  such  a  reduction  and  dis- 
turbance of  the  vital  energies  of  the  system,  that  a  slow,  linger- 
ing, nervous  fever,  immediately  seizes  upon  the  patient. 

A  medical  friend  of  mine,  who  was  much  in  Ibe  habit  of  ad- 
ministering antimonial  emetics,  complained  of  having  so'many 
cases  of  low  typhoid  fever  ;  as  a  cause  I  stated  my  objections 
against  the  use  of  antimony,  except  in  particular  cases.  After 
some  tittle  argument  lie  gave  way.  so  far  as  to  try  my  plan ;  since 
that  time  he  has  acknowledged  the  injurious  effects  of  that  arti- 
cle, and  the  superiority  of  calomel,  cathartics,  and  enemata. 
His  candor  likewise  led  him  to  confess  his  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  my  views  with  respect  to  antimonial  emetics  being  one 
great  cause  of  slow,  lingering  fevers. 

When  an  emetic  is  necessary,  and  cannot  be  dispensed  witb^ 
we  may  employ  the  gillenia  trifoliata,  sanguinaria  canadensiB, 
or  ipecacuanha,  or,  in  particular  cases,  the  sulphate  of  linc;  hut 
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tbe  most  effectual,  and  free  from  danger,  is  a  compound  of  eqoal 
parts  of  ipecacnanha  and  calomel ;  and  if  the  stomach  prove 
quite  insensible,  add  a  few  grains  of  powdered  capsicum  ;  or,  if 
die  pulse  will  admit  of  it,  take  a  few  ounces  of  blood  as  soon  as 
nausea  commences,  to  relieve  the  determination  to  the  head; 
emesis  will  immediately  follow,  free,  copious,  and  easy,  to  the 
patient ;  in  an  hour,  or  less,  its  cathartic  operation  will  be  eSec- 
toal.    ■ 

Id  this  way  I  have  relieved  some  unpromising  cases,  which 
were  convalescent  in  four  and  twenty  hours.  Venesection  pre- 
viously spoken  of,  may  be  resorted  to  with  advantage  in  many 
cases,  but  it  can  only  be  employed  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
disease,  and  then  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  arte- 
rial action,  as  that  of  rendering  the  system  more  sensible  to  the 
impression  of  internal  remedies.  But  in  deciding  upon  the  pro- 
priety of  bleeding,  we  must  not  depend  entirely  upon  the  pulse; 
the  sei,  age,  constitution,  habits,  former  diseases,  l!tc.  'of  the 
patient,  must  be  taken  into  consideration  ;  the  time  and  manner 
of  attack,  the  effect  of  remedies  which  may  have  been  already 
given,  together  with  the  general  appearance,  should  never  pass 
nonoiiced.  I  was  once  called  tovisitarofoustyoungman,aged 
twenty-five  years,  who  wag  taken  with  pain  in  the  lumbar  and 
ri^t  iliac  regions,  the  preceding  evening;  he  rested  little 
through  the  night,*  and  arose  early  in  tbe  morning  to  walk  out, 
believing  that  lie  should  feel  better.  He  had  not  proceeded  far 
when  fais  friends  were  under  the  necessity  of  carrying  him  back 
to  the  house  in  a  state  of  distraction.  His  appearance  was  na- 
tural, except  a  paleness  of  the  lower  extremities,  which  were  cold 
and  numb;  his  appetite  had  been  good  up  to  the  preceding 
evening ;  his  urine  was  high  colored,  bowels  constipated,  skin  ' 
rather  dry,  tongue  yellowish,  breathing  easy,  pulse  moderately 
fall,  quick,  sharp,  easily  compressed,  and  beating  thirty-seven 
to  the  minute.  The  pain  in  his  loins,  and  right  iliac  region, 
was  so  severe  that  his  cries  were  beard  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. The  case  demanded  promptitude,  aud  from  what  I  could 
learn  of  his  previous  habits,  diseases,  &«.,  I  thought  of  bleecK 
ing.  Upon  laying  bare  his  arm,  I  discovered  that  he  had  been 
Ued  frequently ;  he  expressed  a  wish  that  I  should  bleed  him,  as 
he  thought  he  could  then  die  easy.  A  vein  was  opened  with  a 
large  orifice;  the  blood  flowed  with  difficulty  for  some  time,  but 
when  a  pint  had  been  drawn,  it  run  in  as  large  a  stream  as  the 
orifice  would  admit.  He  gradually  became  eagy,hi«  pulse  rose 
to  seventy-four,  and  when  he  had  lost  forty  ounces  he  requested 
his  breakfast.  This  man  lost,  in  five  days,  above  two  hundred 
ounces  of  blood,  and  recovered  rapidly,  without  an  ladicatioD 
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at  any  time  in  the  pulse  demanding  bleeding;  that  is,  if  we 
judge  of  the  pulse  according  to  the  instraction  of  authors.  This, ' 
however,  is  a  singnlar  case,  bat  nevertheless  it  points  out  to  us 
•D  uncertainty,  or  a  liabihty  to  be  deceived,  if  we  judge  from 
the  pulse  alone.  Diaphoretics  are  frequently  of  service ;  to 
this  end  I  have  used  ipecacuanha,  in  combination  with  calomel ;  . 
if  a  more  powerful  ^ect  is  wanting,  Dover's  powder  very  gene- 
rally answers  the  intention. 

Where  the  liver  is  much  implicated  in  the  disease,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  use  mercurial  friction)  in  conjunction  with  the  in- 
ternal exhibition  of  calomel.  If  the  colon  is  hot  evacuated 
within  the  eighth  day  of  the  disease,  it  will  most  probably  as- 
■nme  the  putrid  type.  It  is  particularly  necessary  to  observe 
cleanliness  with  all  the  minutia  of  management  and  care  neces- 
lary  in  other  bad  fevers.  I  do  not  believe  this  disease,  in  any 
fiknn,  to  be  conta^pout,  but  it  certainly  requires  great  care  and 
cleanlihess  to  prevent  infection. 

Some  cases  of  this  fever  are,  6rom  their  oommeucement,  of 
the  putrid  type;  in  these  I  can  give  no  symptom  of  consequence, 
except  those  mendoned  under  the  bead  of  yellow  fever,  by  Rush 
■nd  others.  I  never  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  and 
treadttg  cases  of  this  kind,  as  they  are  principally  confined  to 
the  shores  of  lake  Sl  Clair ;  but,  from  the  description  by  Dr. 
Stickney  and  others,  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
and  treating  them  in  numerous  instances,  every  symptom,  phe- 
nomenon, and  peculiarity,  coincides  so  exacdy  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  yellow  fevCT  given  by  some  audiors,  that  I  cannot  doubt 
of  its  being  that  disease. 

It  is  very  certain,  that  we  canoot  determine  from  one,  two,  or 

'  tiiree,  nor  yet  a  greater  nnmber  of  symptoms ;  but  when  eveiy 
peculiarity  of  character  agrees,  in  diseases  supposed  to  be  difie- 
rent,  the  candor  of  every  mind  mnst  acknowledge  them  to  be 
one  and  the  same. 

But  to  return  to  nly  former  subjecL  When  we  are  well  con- 
vinced that  the  intesdnes  are  freed  of  all  scybalous  matter,  and 
this  formation  is  depending  upon  a  want  of  tone  in  the  colon, 
the  happiest  efiects  may  be  expected  Irom  enemata,  exhibited 

'  once  in  three  or  four  hours,  of  a  quart  (more  or  less,  according 
to  drcumstances)  of  a  strong  decoction  of  the  bark  of  the  dog- 
wood. 

Other  species  of  the  comus  answer  very  well,  but  in  my  haad> 
the-  c.  circinata  has  proved  itself  superior. 

In  one  instance  where  the  colon  appeared  almost  insensible 
to  the  action  of  the  decoction,  I  employed  the  sulphate  of  qui- 
nine to  the  amount  of  fifteen  grains,  to  which  was  added  a 
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nnall  qoantity  of  tbe  tincttire  of  kino,  and  exhibited  in  a  decoc- 
tion of  tbe  elm  barli.  To  tiiis  I  attributed  the  recovery  of  my 
patient,  at  from  this  time  tbe  disease  became  manageable. 

When  an  obstinate  vomiting  appears,  towards  the  latter  stage 
of  this  fever,  it  is  to  be  considered  an  alarming  symptom ;  if 
in  a  child,  and  attended  with  fits,  I  know  of  nothing  effectual; 
they  are  seldom,  if  ever,  recovered.  In  tbe  adult  we  can  some- 
times subdue  it ;  to  this  end  I  have  employed  a  blister  upon  the 
precordiaof  six  or  eight  inches  square,  and  then  regulated  my 
internal  remedies  according  to  the  quality  of  properties  of  the 
matter  ejected.  If  it  is  acid,  (as  may  be  tested  with  an  iufasioa 
of  blue  cabbage,)  the  most  successful  remedy  is  caustic  sods,  in 
grain  pills,  frequently  repeated,  as  they  may  be  thrown  off  the 
stomach.  If  the  matter  is  acrid,  litue  can  be  done ;  we  can 
only  temporise  and  palliate.  If  bland  and  bilious,  we  shall  derive 
fome  benefit  from  the  exhibition  of  gnm  kino  and  camphor,  in  re- 
peated small  doses.  Ptyalism  ha?,  in  some  cases,  been  effec- 
tual, bul^t  is  very  seldom  that  we  .can  induce  ptyalism  after  this 
symptom  appears.  Vomiting  somedmes  attends  upon  the  ac< 
cession  of  fever;  this,  however,  subsides  the  moment  we  can 
effect  the  dislodgement  of  the  mass  of  scybala  universally  present 
io  tbe  cells  of  the  colon. 

Most  Cases  in  children  are  not  as  obstinate,  as  in  adult  pa- 
tients, neither  are  they  so  severely  attacked,  bnt  still  they  are 
subject  to  the  disease  in  its  worst  form.  Those  under  two  years 
I  believe  to  be  in  little  danger ;  but  those  above,  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  exposing  themselves  to  tbe  sun,  eating  unripe  fruit,  and 
live  on  a  poor  diet,  are  as  liable,  or  more  so,  than  adults.  It  b 
not  very  uncommon,  that  the  nervous  system  is  so  irritable  that 
die  mind  is  continually  in  the  state  of  excitement;  the  patient  is 
apprehensive,  auspicious,  watchful,  desires  to  be  moved  fre- 
quently, starts  in  terror  from  his  sleep,  and  cannot  be  persuaded 
of  his  recovery.  This  comes  on  soon  after  a  favorable  crius, 
and,  if  not  relieved,  does  injury  by  retarding  bis  convalescence, 
and  even  renderiug  him  liable  to  a  return  of  the  fever.  For  bis 
relief,  exhibit  opium  in  small  doses  at  proper  interval,  and  batbe 
him  frequently  with  hot  vinegar  Irom  heul  to  foot  This  remedy 
ts  much  more  worthy  of  notice  than  hundreds  of  others  daily 
employed  by  physicians.  None  who  know  its  value  will  neglect 
it.  Some  object  to  the  use  of  acetous  acid,  because,  say  they, 
it  contains  a  mucilage  which  closes  tbe  excretory  dacts  of  tlie 
skin,  and  prevents  the  escape  of  the  perspirable  matter.  This, 
undoubtedly,  is  an  objection,  but  still  of  no  great  consequence. 
lu  effecU  upon  the  nervous  system  are  peculiarly  happy,  and  all 
bad  consequences  may  be  eauly  avoided  by  sponging  off  dw 
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skiD  with  warm  water.  It  will  relieve  jactitation,  and  induce 
sleep,  where  opium  is  inadmissible.  It  is  frequently  of  great 
service  in  quieticg  spasms  in  children ;  it  relieves  a  hot  dry  skin, 
which  is  quite  common  in  this  fever,  and  quiets  the  most  violent 
pain.  With  all  these  advantages,  I  have  used  it  for  five  year* 
past. 

The  cold  baih  I  do  not  conceive  hkely  to  be  of  benefit  in 
common  cases,  and  in  those  attended  with  local  inflammation,  it 
must  be  positively  injurious.  The  warm  bath  is  very  beneficial 
in  cases  attended  with  fits  in  children,  and  in  relaxing  the  skin, 
hrin^ng  the  circulation  to  the  surface,  in  evacuating  the  how- 
els,  in  restoring  the  circulation  in  the  lower  extremities,  and  in 
opening  the  pores  of  the  skin. 

Tonics  and  stimulants  arc.  of  nsnat  benefit  after  sufficient 
evacuations,  but  previous  to  this  they  are  universally  detrimen- 
tal. It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  wherever  tonict  do 
harm,  the  patient  still  re^i/res  evacvantt.  Another  rule  with 
me,  from  which  I  have  nc^er  had  occasion  to  dtpari,  or 
doubt,  is  this, — as  long  as  there  is  pain  in  the  loins,  there  are 
scybala  in  the"coloD.  In  this  judgment  I  have  never  been  de- 
ceived ;  in  many  other  fevers  the  same  wilf  stand  the  test  of  ex- 
perience. 

Causet,  Seat,  ^. — Freedom  of  discussion  is  encouraged 
by  every  true  friend  to  literature,  whether  the  subject  be  medi- 
cal, political,  metaphysical,  or  theological.  Upon  medical  sub- 
jects particularly,  the  necessity  of  this  must  be  obvious,  even  to 
common  minds ;  therefore  I  beg  leave  to  dissent  from  an  old 
beaten  track,  and  seek  another  for  myself  through  the  wilder- 
ness and  confusion  of  medical  idens  and  opinions,  leading  (I 
think)  more  directly  to  the  goal  of  perfection  in  the  healing  art. 

From  the  time  of  Galen  to  the  present,  the  subject  of  fevers 
has  been  a  source  of  difficulty  and  contention  among  physi- 
cians, and  at  ibis  day  it  is  but  little  better  understood  than  in 
ages  past.  Hypotheses  and  theories  have  been  numerous,  and 
have  succeeded  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  and  as  rapidly 
have  they  fallen  into  oblivion ;  none  have  appeared  capable  of 
^  explaining  the  phenomena  of  disease,  or  standing  the  lest  of 
experience  ;  none  to  satisfy  the  inquiring  mind,  and  none  to 
cast  a  genuine  ray  of  light  upon  this  dark  subject.  I  cannot 
beheve  it  possible,  that  so  much  time  and  talent  could  have  been 
expended  upon  any  one  particular  subject  with  so  little  benefit, 
if  die  proper  chain  of  ideas  had  been  found  and  followed. 
This  first  led  me  to  doubt  and  scrutinize ;  since  that  time  1  have 
constantly  applied  to  nature  for  an  explanation  ofhermyste- 
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r!e>.     All  I  ask  of  my  reader,  is  an  atleolive  and  impartiaJ  pe- 
msal ;  after  which,  he  may  decide  fur  or  against  my  doctrines. 

In  ancient  times,  fevers  were  probably  much  more  simple 
than  at  present,  but,  from  the  very  laws  of  the  animal  economy, 
ihey  could  never  have  been  perfectly  so.  All  those  symptoms 
which,  in  combination,  have  been  dignified  by  the  appellation 
of  levers,  I  conceive  to  arise  from  one  or  both  of  two  great 
causes,  viz,  inftammaliim  and  irritation. 

I  shall  divide  fevers  into  three  classes : 

1st.  Those  arising  from  irritation. 

2d.  Those  arising  from  inflammation ;  and, 

3d.  Those  arising  from  a  combination  of  these  two  great 
proximate  causes. 

I  St.  That  fever  does,  in  some  instances,  arise  from  irritation, 
is  very  generally  acknowledged  by  physicians.  Now,  the  only 
difficulty  remaining  is,  to  prove  what  is,  or  may  be  the  cause. 
If  we  find  a  man  laboring  under  some  degree  of  febrile  action, 
and,  upon  an  examination  of  his  case,  we  learn  that  there  exists 
an  abscess  in  one  of  the  lower  extremities,  we  conclude  this  to 
be  the  cause.  When  the  matter  is  evacuated,  the  fever  disap- 
pears ;  this  we  consider  to  be  positive  evidence  in  favor  of  our 
former  conclusion.  And  thus,  in  every  case.  If  we  discover  any 
thing  tliat  may  be  an  irritant,  and  by  removing  this  the  disease 
is  removed,  no  one  would  doubt  for  a  moment  but  that  this  was 
the  cause.  This  point  settled,  we  will  proceed,  aller  one  remark 
further.  Morbid  action,  induced  by  any  cause,  may  continue 
through  habit  alone,  although  the  cause  be  removed. 

Fevers  arising  from  irritation  are,  in  their  first  stages,  the 
most  simple,  and  easily  managed ;  and,  when  the  cause  is linown, 
the  most  easily  prevented. 

In  this  class  1  shall  place  most  cases  of  intermJttents,  remit- 
tents, typhu9)  and  yellow  fever. 

1st.  Iniermitting  fever,  or  fever  and  agve.  This  is  the 
disease  so.  admirably  described  by  Dr.  Cullen,  in  his  "  First 
Lines."  It  can  seldom  be  regarded  as  dangerous,  but  univer- 
sally troublesome,  and  commonly  obstinate.  Its  cause,  say  au- 
thors, is  "  miasma,  and  the  like."  No  doubt  it  is  the  remote, 
or  original  cause ;  but  I  am  warranted  in  saying,  that  the  proxi- 
mate, or  immediate  cause  of  the  disease,  lies  hidden  within  the 
cells  of  the  colon.  lu  every  case  of  this  disease,  as  far  as  my 
observation  and  inquiries  have  extended,  universally  a  blockade 
of  this  large  intestine  has  appeared ;  and  until  the  mass  of  in- 
durated tecet  be  removed,  the  most  energetic  exhibition  .of 
tonics  will  t>e  of  little  avail.  Here  irritation  acts  directly  upon 
the  nervous  system,  destroying  that  equality  of  distribution  o; 
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iu  vital  power,  «o  necessary  to  health,  and  produces  the  fymp- 
toms  which,  collectively,  are  called  fever. 

That  irritation  is  the  proximate,  or  immediate  cause  of  this 
disease,  and  that  a  collection  of  indurated  feces  in  the  colon,  is 
the  cause  of  irritation,  I  argue  from  these  facts  : 

lit.  The  colon  is  universally  constipated. 

2d.  By  evacaating  its  contents,  and  restoring  its  tone  of  ac- 
tion, we  remove  th«  disease, 

3d.  In  every  case  of  relapse,  a  new  formation  of  scybala  ia 
observed;  and, 

4th.  When  the  colon  has  been  Uioroughly  evacuated,  and  is 
kept  free,  the  disease  will  not  return,  except  through  violent 
means. 

Of  more  than  one  hundred  cases  of  intermitting  fever,  eight 
assured  me  that  their  bowels  were  perfectly  regular  and  natural, 
five  were  afflicted  with  diarrhoea,  and  the  remainder  were  cos- 
live.  They  all,  however,  complained  of  pain  in  the  loins,  some 
degree  of  tenderness  in  (he  abdomen  on  pressure,  more  or  less 

Eiin  in  the  occiput,  and  numbness  or  prickling  Id  the  thighs, 
gs,  and  feet. 

From  these  symptoms,  and  particularly  from  the  pain  in  tbe 
loins,  Ijudged  the  colon  to  be  constipated,  and  treated  the 
disease  accordingly.  This  consisted  in  giving,  at  one  dose,  (in 
•ome  instances,  where  the  patient  was  peculiarly  difficult  to  be 
operated  npon,)  to  the  amount  of  forty  grains  of  calomel,  and 
within  an  hour,  or  two,  (according  to  circumstances,)  an  injec- 
tion of  a  decoction  of  the  elm  bark,  to  which  was  added  ibar 
drachms  of  powdered  rhubarb.  The  stools  were  generally 
black,  or  bodle-green,  principally  scybala,  and  intolerably 
fetid.  In  some  few  cases  they  very  much  resembled  tar  in 
appearance  and  consistency ;  but  in  some  others  I  could  obtain 
nothing  but  natural  evacuations,  until  I  had  given  periiape  eight 
or  ten  cathartics  in  rapid  succesMon,  when  the  whole  mass 
would  break  up  at  once,  and  be  discharged  in  three  or  four 
evacuations.  'I'he  pain  in  the  loins,  which  had  been,  np  tolbis 
time,  very  distresung,  subsided  at  once,  all  unpleasant  symp- 
toms vanished,  the  ague  failed  to  return  at  its  accustomed  period, 
and  convalescence  was  insured  by  the  use  of  some  light  tonic, 
an  invigorating  diet,  and  frequent  enemata  of  a  decoction  of 
the  dogwood  bark,  to  restore  tone  and  action  to  the  debilitated 
fibres  of  tbe  colon.  This  has  been  the  common  course  of 
things  in,  my  practice,  where  tbe  cues  were  of  recent  occur- 
rebce  ;  when  an  old  case  presented  itself,  the  same  preparalory 
HMafuret  were  used,  and  followed  by  the  lolphate  of  q  '  ' 
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in  large  and  repested  doses  for  a  few  days,  after  wfaich  the 
disease  generally  disappeared. 

It  was  objected  by  a  frientU  that  it  was  my  treatment  which 
produced  the  black  stools ;  upon  this,  I  used,  instead  of  calo- 
mel,' a  combinatioD  of  jalap  and  rhubarb,  jalap  and  gambc^, 
jalap  and  aloes,  jalap  alone,  and  some  others,  in  coiijanction 
with  enemata ;  jalap,  gamboge,  and  aloes,  was  my  last  triaf, 
and  proved  superior  to  any  other ;  indeed,  as  an  evacaant,  it  is 
not  inferior  to  calomel  itself.  In  every  case,  without  an  excep; 
lioo,  the  dejections  were  the  same  as  if  calomel  had  been  used, 
except,  if  possible,  their  fetor  was  greater.  Case*  connected 
with  diarrbcea  generally  proved  more  obstinate  than  others;  for 
a  while  I  considered  this  as  peculiar ;  but  I  am  induced  to  be- 
lieve, from  after  observation,  that  it  is  occasioned  by  the  negli- 
gence or  non-compliance  of  the  patient.  It  is  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  we  can  persuade  them  of  the  necessity  of  cathar-  . 
tics,  when  the  bowels  are  in  this  state ;  and,  notwithstanding  onr 
roost  scrutinizing  inquiries,  they  will  often  deceive  as.  One  . 
case  of  this  kind  I  attended  for  ten  days,  coniimially  prescri-, 
bing  cathartics,  and  ordering  enemata,  to  do  purpose ;  he  had 
frequently  expressed  a  decided  belief  of  b«ng  reduced  by  this 
plan,  and  from  this  circumstance  I  began  to  snspect  an  imposi- 
tion ;  fortunately,  he  requested  m«  to  give  him  something 
to  ease  tbe  pain  in  his  back ;  I  prepared  and  gave  him  Cony 
grains  of  calomel.  In  three  hours  I  saw  him  again;  when  I 
entered  the  room,  he  exclaimed,  "  O,  doctor,  you  have  killed 
me ;  I  am  mortified."  He  had  discharged  about  two-quarts  of 
scybalous  matter,  black  and  fetid  beyond  comparison ;  from 
this  time  he  recovered  rapidly. 

Still  farther  to  prove  my  opinion  correct,  I  used  tiothing  but 
enemata  in  some  half  a  doien  cases,  and  from  the  resnh  of^ese, 
I  have  not  the  least  reason  to  doubt,  but  that  the  disease,  if  re- 
cent, may  be  cured  by  these  alone,  in  nineteen  of  twenty  cases, 
unless  complicated  with  some  local,  or  other' disease.  In  1813, 
wb^n  the  United  States  troops  were  sutioned  at  Fort  Sandusky, 
Dr.  Stickney,  in  the  absence  of  the  senior  surgeon,  was  called 
upon  to  act  in  that  capacity.  He  visited  the  barracks,  and 
found  about  one  hundred  of  the  troops  laboring  under  in- 
ripient  intermitteuts.  The  only  treatment  they  recrived  Was 
injections  of  powdered  rhubarb,  and  water,  in  lat^  quantities, 
and  frequently  repeated.  On  tbe  fifth  morning,  eigb^  of  tbe 
namber  were  under  arms,  and  the  seventh  left  bat  six  of  the 
whole  in  the  barracks ;  to  these  ux  he  was  under  tbe  necesu^ 
of  exhibiting  alteratives  for  a  short  time,  when  they  were  di»- 
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The  doctor  ioforiDed  toe,  that  relapsei  were  freqiient,  and  as 
freqaently  cured  by  the  same  means ;  and  that  in  every  case 
which  he  examined,  of  relapse^  or  previoQS  disease,  the  difr- 
cbarpfes  were  black  and  scybalous. 

Afler  a  man  has  once,  to  use  a  popular  expression,  worn  oat 
the  ague,  he  is  almost  exempt  from  it,  never  having  more  than 
three  paroxysms  at  a  time,  except  he  changes  his  location  for 
one  to  which  his  system  is  not  accustomed.  He  will  bear  up 
Bnder  constipation  much  longer  before  he  is  necessitated  to 
apply  for  relief,  although  he  is  weak,  languid,  and  unable  to 
bear  hla  usual  exercise ;  he  is  now  more  subject  to  my  second 
order. 

2d.  Remttipg  fever, — These  have  already  been  treated  of  at 
fall  length ;  but  still  we  have  something  inore  to  say  of  tbem 
that  may  be  necessary  to  give  the  reader  a  proper  opp<»tunity 
.  of  judging. 

.Remitting  firver,  in  its  simplest  form,  arises  from  the  satne 
,  proximate  cause,  but  from  some  peculiarity,  or  want  of  consent 
in  the  system,  this  cause  is  suflered  to  remain  longer,  to  acquire 
more  virulence,  and  to  commit  greater  depr^auons  upon  the 
constitutional  eucrasy,  before  the  system  is  roused  to  morbid 
acdott. 

Whatever  the  cause  of  this  may  be,  the  fact  appears  evident 
from  several  circamstances. 

1st.  Remittents,  when  not  thoroughly  dealt  with,  not  uncoia- 
monly  decline  impereeptibly  into  obstinate  inlermittents. 

2d.  Inlermittents  are  always  more  or  less  inclined  to  run  into 
remittents. 

3d.  The  same  treatment  is  equally  successful  in  both. 

4lh.  The  same  symptoms  aud  evidence  of  a  constipation  of 
the  colon  exist ;  and, 

5th.  The  same  relief  is  experienced  from  an  evacuation  of 
the  intestines,  the  contents  of  which  are,  to  all  appearance, 
idenUcal. 

For  proof  and  arguments  in  favor  of  the  foregoing,  I  must 
refer  my  reader  back  to  lake  fever  ;  in  the  description  of  which 
will  be  found  sufficient  evidence  to  obliterate  every  reasonable 
doubt. 

.  Before  I  proceed  further  upon  this  subject,  I  must  introduce 
the  reader  to  a  succinct  view  of  my  ideas  concerning  the  diffe- 
rent appearance  of  diseases  which  are  in  essence  the  same,  and 
arising  from  the  same  causes.  The  human  system  is  so  con- 
structed, that  its  natural  tendency,  peculiarities,  properties, 
habits,  and  idiosyncrasies,  are  more  or  less  changed  or  accom- 
modated to  circumstances.     These  changes  in  the  system  are 
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hy  no  means  «qual  in  all  who  areeqanlly  espoKd  to  ttie  action 
of  causes  producing-  them.  The  atmospherical  diathesis,  in 
combination  with  local  circnmsiances  of  soil,  climate,  sitnation, 
el  cetera,  universally  control,  and  even  mould,  the  form  and  chan- 
ractei*  of  diseases,  admitting  flight  variaiinn^,  accordinf^to  tenv 
peraments,  peculiarities,  and  habits.  When  this  diathesis,  or 
these  peculiar  efTective  properties  of  the  atmosphere,  remain 
stationary  for  any  length  of  time,  diseases  all  show,  by  their 
external  character,  their  ^milarity  of  origin  and  essence.  Thii 
may  be  either  general,  as  that  fVom  which  -arises  inflnetna,  and 
all  its  attendants  ;  or  local,  being  confined  within  certain  Kmits, 
as  that  under  which  prevails  spotted  fever,  yellow  fever,  et 
cetera.  When  the  dJathesisis  completely  formed,  and  in  active 
operation,  if  a  man  be  introduced  within  its  sphere  of  action, 
whose  system  is  in  no  way  accommodated  to  it,  the  impression  n 
more  violent,  and  the  disease  more  dangerous,  than  in  those 
who  are  in  some  measure  inured  to  it  by  a  gradual  change;  and 
«ven  when  the  state  of  the  system  is  very  opposite  to  that  of  the 
atmospheric  diathesis,  the  disease  will  appear  as  if  altogether 
diflerenL 

For  a  strongly  marked  example  of  this,  let  me  refer  the  reader 
to  the  writings  of  Doctor  Cleghorh,  in  his  work  on  the  fevers  (f( 
the  West  Indies.  "The  common  tertian  fever"  of  the  country, 
"when  it  attacks  Englishmen  newly  arrived,  puts  on  all  the 
nsual  symptoms  of  yellow  fever."  It  cannot  be  snpposed  for  a 
moment  hot  thai  it  was  the  same  cause  which  produced  the 
tertian  fever  in  those  inured  to  the  climate.  The  great  diffe- 
rence Kes  in  the  system,  not  in  the  canse  of  disease.  In  these  two 
cases,  the  tertian  in  one,  and  the  yellow  lever  in  the  other,  were, 
in  essence  the  same ;  ^e  difference  does  not  amount  to  more 
than  that  of  two  cases  of  small  pos,  the  one  mild  and  distinct, 
the  other  malignant  and  confluent.  And  in  this  case,  what  man 
in  his  right  mind  would  doubt  their  identity  ?  The  human 
system  is  capable  of  accommodating  itself  to  circumstances,  so 
far,  that  the  most  virulent  cause  of  disease  produces  httle  or  no 
effect,  while  to  those  who  have  not  been  gradually  inured  to 
it,  it  will  prove  the  cause  of  a  malignant  and  fatal  disease. 
This  was  but  too  certainly  proved  at  the  Sessions  held  at  Old 
Bailey  in  1750,  and  at  the  Black  Assises  in  1577. 

I  shall  now  proceed  with  my  remarks,  wishing  my  reader  to 
bear  in  mind  the  preceding  hints  on  the  causes  and  difference  iD 
the  appearance  of  some  diseases.  It  has  already  been  said,  that 
remittenu  arose  from  the  same  canse  with  intermittenu,  and 
several  fact*  stated  which  materially  assist  in  (he  support  of  tfais 
opituon.    Still  ftrther  toffUbrnb  ^ad  elacidate  thii  poiiit,  I 
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estnct  k  Icfp  ca«e*  from  my  notes,  which  cannot  fail  to  nre 
latufaction  to  the  candid  mind,  in  an  inquiry  after  truth.  The 
firtt  ca«es  are  those  treated  with  enemata  alone ;  the  next,  ibow 
recMving  a'  more  general  plan  of  treatment ;  and  these  followed 
by  those  requiring  the  most  energetic  measures. 

Ctue  Firit-~Jttly  2iih,  1826. — Mr.  A^  a.  stout  robust  man, 
about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  of  rather  a  lean  habit  of  body, 
and  naturally  slow  in  the  motion  of  his  bowels,  was  aiucked 
in  the  night  with  chills.  The  next  morning  he  arose,  but  was 
soon  under  the  neceasily  of  rettimiog  to  bis  bed.  When  I  ar- 
rived, his  fever  was  running  high,  his  pulse  ninety,  quick  and 
•harp,  tongue  yellow,  skin  hot  and  dry,  eyes  yellow,  bowels 
swollen,  tender,  and  loose ;  excruciating  pain  in  the  loins, 
numbness  of  the  thighs,  and  a  general  soreness  of  all  the  mos- 
cles.  From  circamstances  other  than  the  pulse,  I  determined 
on  the  propriety  of  venesection.  He  was  bled  until  an  eflect 
was  produced  upon  the  system ;  a  kw  ounces  of  rhubarb  were 
then  given,  to  be  used  in  enemata,  to  the  antount  of  half  an 
oance  to  a  quart  of  the  decoction  of  slippery  elm  bark,  and  re- 
peat the  injection  in  rapid  succession,  until  some  relief  was 
procured. 

2&tk. — I  was  informed  that  he  took  oioe  injections-  With  the 
first  five,  very  little,  if  any  thing,  was  discharged ;  the  uxlb, 
after  being  retained  about  an  hour,  brought  away  some  hard 
balls,  and  a  large  quantity  of  black  fluid  matter ;  the  seventh 
cleared  iStve  room  of  all  attendants  by  its  fetor — the  quantity 
discharged  must  have  been  near  two  quarts ;  the  eighth  hrougbt 
but  little,  and  the  ninth,  nothing.  Upon  the  operation  of  the 
.  seventh  enema,  he  expressed  his  entire  relief;  but  as  I  had  told 
them  that  this  black  fetid  matter  roust  all  come  away,  they 
thought  best  to  continue  them. 

I  found  bis  pulse  at  seventy-two,  moderately  full,  soft,  and 
natural ;  tongue  cleaning,  skin  warm  and  moist,  no  pain,  and  a 
return  of  appetite.  He  entirely  recovered,  and  was  discbai^^ 
on  tbe  fourth  day.  Thetoujy  remedies  were  decoctimis  of  the 
dogwood  bark  for  iqjectioitt,  and  a  few  portions  of  the  sulphate 
of  quinine.  # 

Com  Seeond.-^'Mrs.  W.,  of  a  delicate  G^me  and  constitution, 
bad  been  laboring  under  more  or  less  fever  for  six  days.  I 
found  her  pulse  at  ninety-eight ;  the  tongue  red,  bordered  with 
a  yellowish- brown  stripe  in  the  centre  ;  skin  hot,  dry,  and  ye^ 
low ;  eyes  red,  and  painful ;  nausea,  violent  pain  in  the  loins, 
bowels  constipated,  fetid  sweats,  and  vertiffo  on  rising.  I  simply 
ordered  injections  of  water,  milk,  and  salt.  The  execution  of 
this  order  was  left  in  the  hj|nds  o(  a  person  whg  understood  their 
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use  and  management.     In  a  few  hours  she  evacuated  a  ]arge 
quantity  of  scybala  and  green  fluid  matter,  wbicb  excoriated    ' 
the  anus. 

The  injections  were  continued  until  nothing  more  could  be 
obtained.  That  night  she  slept  well,  and  the  next  morning 
arose  free  from  fever.  She  remained  about  house  for  several 
days,  when  she  relapsed.  The  same  result  followed  the  same 
treatment,  as  before.  I  then  ordered  an  enema  to  be  given 
daily  for  a  week,  consisting  of  a  quart  of  Uie  decoction  of  the 
bark  of  the  dogwood,  to  each  of  which  was  added  a  few  grains 
of  quinine.  She  recovered  rapidly,  and  remained  in  perfect 
heahh  through  the  most  sickly  part  of  the  season,  although  s 
more  general  prevalence  of  disease  bad  never  been  known  in  the 
country. 

Case  Third. — T.,  a  French  hunter,  came  to  me  with  all  the 
before  mentioned  symptoms,  which  bad  kept  him  in  bed  half  of 
the  time  for  two  weeks.  I  gave  him  directions  bow  he  should 
proceed,  and  expl^ned  the  whole  matter  to  him  as  clearly  as 
possible,  to  insure  obedience,  as  time  would  not  (through  pres- 
sure of  business)  permit  me  to  call  on  him.  On  the  fourth  day, 
I  met  bim  seven  miles  from  home,  with  his  rifle,  in  pursuit  of 
game.     His  case  terminated  precisely  as  (he  two  former. 

By  the  same  means,  I  preserved  my  health  through  the  whole 
summer,  although  constantly  exposed  by  night  and  day  to  every 
species  of  danger.  Any  one  can  perceive,  from  the  precediog 
history  of  this  climate,  that  night  exposure  must  be  very  detri- 
mentfJ  to  health. 

To  the  foregoing  cases  I  might  add  nameroui  others,  but  as 
the  whole  so  nearly  resemble  each  other  in  symptoms  and  ap- 
pearance, the  treatment  so  simple,  and  the  result  almost  univer- 
sally the  same,  I  took  notes  of  but  lew,  and  these  of  the  first,  treated 
in  this  manner.  It  is  certain  a  few  cases,  let  them  be  ever  so 
.plain  and  positive,  may  and  will  be  quibbled  over  by  the  sophistry 
of  those  whose  old  established  opinions  and  ideas  are  in  danger ; 
notwithstanding,  as  I  am  wriung  more  for  the  pumose  of  calling 
the  attention  of  physicians  to  this  point,  than  of  putting  down 
opposiuon,  I  shall  add  nothing  more  at  present  under  this  head, 
but  introduce  my  second  set  of  cases.  These  are  such  as  re- 
cdved  a  general  plan  of  treatment. 

Cote  Firtt— July  20th,  1826.— Mr.  W.,  a  middle-aged  man, 
of  good  constitution,  was  attacked  with  fever  of  a  remitting 
character,  two  days  previous  to  the  time  I  saw  him. 

His  pulse  was  eighty-two,  jerking,  hard,  and  small ;  tongue 
yellow,  skin  dry  and  hoi ;  stomach  irrittiblet  bowels  constipated. 
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teDderness  of  the  abdomen,  and  particularly  of  the  right  hypo* 
chondriac  region  i  breathing  hot  and  hurried  ;  pain  in  the  ' 
eyes,  with  a  stiffnessof  motion ;  violent  pain  in  ihe  loins,  cramp, 
and  numbness  of  the  legs. 

He  lost  about  ten  ounces  of  blood,  when  the  pulse  became 
fuller,  freer,  and  fell  to  eighty.  He  then  took  a  common  por- 
tion of  calomel  and  Jalap  ;  some  mild  mercurial  ointment  was 
used  by  friction  upon  the  region  of  the  liver;  and  he  was  ordered 
to  put  his  feet  in  warm  water,  and  bathe  his  legs. 

2Lsl. — Very  little  alteration  has  taken  place  since  yesterday. 
Pulse  eighty-three,  quick  and  sharp.  Complains  most  of  the 
pain  in  the  small  of  the  back.  Powders  of  calomel  and  ipe- 
cacuanha prescribed.     Mercurial  (Hction  continued. 

S3d'—No  change.  Treatment  the  same.  He  thinks  his 
bowels  firee,  and  refuses  cathartics. 

33</.— Worse.  Pain  in  the  loins  intolerable  ;  tongue  dark 
brown ;  abdomen  tender  and  tumefied  ;  great  thirst ;  fetid  yet- 
low  sweats ;  bowels  loose,  and  pain  in  the  thighs.  Thirty  grains 
of  calomel  were  exhibited,  and  an  enema,  to  which  was  added 
half  an  ounce  of  rhubarb. 

24th. — Better.  Cathartic  and  enema  had  operated  well ; 
discharging  two  quarts  of  hard  black  scybala,  of  great  fetor. 
Pulse  eighty,  soft,  and  rather  fuller  than  yesterday ;  tongue 
lighter ;  pain  greatly  relieved  in  the  loins ;  skin  rather  moist ; 
fever  intermits  this  moroinf^.  Powders  of  calomel,  ipecacuanha, 
and  cream  of  tartar ;  at  night,  Dover's  powder,  and  sweet  spiriu 
of  nitre.  , 

25th, — Pulse  seventy-five,  natural ;  tongue  cleaning,  all  paia 
subsided,  no  fever,  skin  moist,  and  a  little  return  of  appetite. 
Powder^,  &c.  the  same. 

27th. — A  slight  degree  of  fever ;  headache.  Ordered  enema, 
as  before ;  powders  of  myrrh,  ipecacuanha,  and  opium. 

2Bth. — Fever  an  intermittent.  Some  pain  still  remaining  \a 
the  loins.  Gave  a  combination  of  jalap  and  aloes ;  enema,  as 
before,  and  repeaL 

30(A. — Free  from  all  pain ;  no  fever,  tongue  cleaning,  some 
appetite,  eyes  losing  their  yellow  color.  The  cathartic  opera- 
tion was  active  and  effectual.  Powders  of  ipecacuanha  and 
quinine;  decoction  of  the  dogwood  bark  for  enema,  to  be  re^ 
peated  dmiy. 

Aug'  lit. — No  return  of  fever. .  Recovering. 

From  this   lime  unavoidable  circumstances   prevented  my 

seeing  him  until  the  10th.     Remittent  again.     Severe  pain  in 

'  the  loins ;  intestines  blockaded.    He  had  followed  up  my  orders 

for  a  few  days,  in  some  meatm^,  and  then  neglected  them  aho- 
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getfaer.  Cathartics  and  enema,  as  before.  His  stools  were 
copious,  black,  scybalous,  and  extremely  fetid.  From  tfaig  time 
be  recovered  at  a  quick  pace,  under  the  use  of  the  dogwood  de- 
coction and  quinine.     On  the  15lh  he  was  discharged. 

Caie  Second. — Aug.  I2ik,  1 826. — Mr.  L.,  a  young  man  of  a 
film  athletic  frame  and  constitution.  When  I  saw  him,  his  pulse 
was  ninety-eight,  quick,  tense,  and  full ;  tongue  moist  and  yel- 
low ;  skin  hot  and  dry,  particularly  on  the  atidomen  ;  bowels 
costive,  and  tender ;  pain  in  the  head  and  loins ;  cramp  in  the 
thighs,  legs,  and  feet ;  nrine  abundant,  and  very  high  colored; 
thirst  excessive. 

He  was  bled,  so  as  to  produce  an  effect  upon  the  system.  I 
then  gave  him  calomel,  rhubarb,  and  jalap,  for  a  cathartic,  and 
ordered  an  enema  to  be  exhibited  in  an  honr. 

13lh. — Cathartic  operated  violently,  and  frequently,  bnl 
brought  off  nothing  but  a  light  colored  matter,  similar  to  yest, 
and  apparently  in  a  state  of  active  fermentation ;  tenesmus ; 
pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen — otherwise  the  same. 
Gave  calomel  gr.  xx.  ol.  ricini  1 3 .  Ordered  enema  of  one  quart 
of  a  decoclion  of  the  ulmus  futva,  to  which  was  added,  aniim. 
tart.  grs.  iv.,  and  pulv.  rbei.  3iii. 

lith. — Operation  of  the  onthartic  and  enema;  brought  off 
some  dark  colored  fluid  stools,  but  made  no  evident  impres- 
sion upon  the  disease.  Yesterday's  prescripUon  and  order  re- 
peated. 

l&lh. — Pain  relieved.  Pulse  eighty ;  tongue  red  bordered, 
and  yellow  in  the  middle ;  tenesmus  continues ;  sUn  soft  and 
moist;  discharged  some  scybala.  Powders  of  ipecacuanha,  and 
calomel.     Ordered  the  enema  repeated. 

16th. — Better.  No  pain;  tenesmus  relieved;  pulse  seventy- 
five,  natural ;  tongue  cleaning  ;  skin  moist ;  urine  deposits  a 
lateritious  sediment.  Voided  in  the  night  a  large  quantity  of 
fetid  matter,  which  not  being  seen,  the  color  is  not  known. 
Powders  of  calomel,  ipecacuanha  and  opium. 
1 1th. — Remains  the  same. 

18lh. — Some  pain  in  the  loins.  Ordered  enema. 
2(ttA. — Free  from  all  febrile  symptoms.  Appetite  very-good. 
The  last  enema  brought  from  him  several  scybalous  stools,  from 
which  he  received  perfect  and  immediate  relief.  The  sulphate  of 
quinine  was  prescribed  to  be  continued.  Ordered  to  use  the 
dogwood  decoction,  for  enema,  daily.  Upon  this  he  quickly 
recovered  bis  health  and  former  vigor. 

Similar  cases  are  to  be  met  with  almost  eveir  day,  during  a 
sickly  leasoD,  in  this  country.     The  climate  admite  of  no  great 
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variety,  all  appear  to  arise  from  the  aanie  caows,  and  yield  io 
the  aame  tfeatmetiL 

My  third  order  of  casei  are  inch  as  require  the  most  enei^ 
getic  plan  of  treatment  to  make  an  impression  upon  them. 

Case  First.— Sept.  4tk,  1828.— Mrs.  N.,  an  elderly  lady,  of 
a  delicate  frame,  has  been  laboring  under  disease  ii>r  some 
wee^^s.  Four  or  five  days  since,  was  attacked  with  fever,  com- 
mencing with  chills,  and  in  two  hours  amounting  to  shivering. 
Having  been  frequently  relieved  of  similar  symptoms  by  the 
operation  of  catharUcs,  they  were  used  more  or  less  every  day 
to  no  effect,  having  only  procured  one  small  motion.  When  I 
was  called,  her  pulse  was  110,  quickj  sharp,  and  rather  hard  ; 
eyes  and  skin  yellow;  tongue  almost  black;  breathing  hot, 
hurried,  and  offensive  ;  abdomen  very  tender  to  the  touch  ;  pain 
in  the  back  and  thighs ;  constipation  ;  continual  nausea,  and 
some  tittle  of  a  sour,  acrid,  watery  fluid,  had  been  thrown  np  ; 
pain  and  oppression  at  the  stomach  ;  skin  hot  and  dry.  She 
had  been  subject  to  dyspepsia  for  some  years.  She  took,  in 
divided  portions,  forty  grains  each  of  calomel  and  ipecacuanha 
in  6Aeen  minutes.  I  took  a  few  ounces  of  blood,  which  was 
immediately  followed  by  emesis.  The  matter  thrown  up  was 
thin  and  watery,  of  a  greenish  color,  and  sour  smell.  In  about 
an  hour  there  appeared  some  motion  in  the  bowels ;  an  enema 
was  ordered  to  be  given,  consisting  of  two  pints  of  barley  water 
and  four  drachms  of  rhubarb.  One  pint  and  a  half  was  injected. 
In  twenty  minutes  from  this  lime,  she  had  a  stool  almost  sur- 
passing belief  In  quantity,  black,  scybaloas,  and  fetid  beyond 
comparison.  Within  the  time  of  my  stay,  (four  hours,)  her  skin 
relaxed,  and  became  moist;  pulse  sofl,  and  reduced  to  94; 
nausea  disappeared ;  pain  relieved,  and  a  return  to  natural  ' 
sleep. 

Sth. — Better.  Slept  well  last  night ;  fever  slight ;  pulse  90, 
and  soA;  some  pain  in  the  loins  and  abdomen;  anus  excoriated; 
Jaintness,  and  languor.  Powders  of  myrrh,  ipecacuanha,  and 
quinine.  Enema  to  be  repeated.  Application  of  hot  vinegar 
and  hops  to  the  abdomen. 

6tk. — Improving.  Discharged  again,  a  quantity  <^  dark 
bottle-green  fluid,  with  enema.  Powders  continued.  Ordered 
repeated  enemata  of  the  dogwood  decoction. 

1th. — Still  improving.     Treatment  the  same. 

9^. — The  same  improvement,  and  the  same  treatment.  This 
csise  gradually  recovered  without  further  attendance. 

Several  cases  of  this  description  occurred  in  my  practice 
every  summer;  some  moreobstinateand  severe, and  others  less  so. 
Id  a  few,  the  euei^etic  measures  failed.     The  drastic  cathartics 
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were  nsed  in  large  and  repeated  doses,  both  simple  and  ccm- 
liiDed-.Gaemata  were  assiduously  attended  to,  consisting  of  almost 
every  combination  which  was  thought  likely  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose, with  every  collateral  measure  which  the  circumstances  of  in- 
dividual cases  ffould  admit  of,  and  still  they  terminated  fatally, 
no  dark  colored  stools  having  been  procured.  These  occurred 
in  elderly  people,  habitually  costive,  and  were  of  long  standing. 
Candor  requires  me  also  to  acknowledge,  that  I  have  lost  patients 
afterafreeevacuadonofscybala,  and  every  prospect  presented  of 
B  speedy  recovery.  They  would  appear  to  improve  for  a  Cew 
days,  and  then  be  suddenly  attacked  with  faintness,  under  which 
they  gradually  ran  down  and  died,  as  easy  as  tha  accession  of 
natural  sleep.  1  shall  permit  my  reader  to  make  his  own  com- 
ments, and  proceed  with  some  remarks  upon  the  foregoing 
cases. 

The  first,  which  were  treated  with  enemata  alone,  are  in  no 
way  different  in  essence  from  the  last.  They  are  given  from  a 
great  number  which  were  treated  in  this  way,  some  of  which  were  . 
very  unpromising,  and  appeared  even  worse  than  those  here 
given  as  receiving  a  general  plan  of  treatment.  I  have  no 
doubts  in  my  mind  but  these  alsb  might  have  been  recovered 
simply  with  injections. 

The  third  order  of  cases  are  obstinate  only  through  a  want 
of  sensibility  in  the  intestines.  As  soon  as  this  is  restored,  the 
case  becomes  manageable.  As  assistants,  we  may  use  (as  cir- 
cumstances dictate  or  permit)  venesection,  electric  shocks, 
dashing  cold  water  on  the  abdomen  and  lower  extremities, 
injections,  et  cetera. 

Not  anfrequently  we  cen*restore  action  to  the  small  intestines 
a  long  time  previous  to  any  impression  made  upon  the  large. 
In  such  cases  the  stools  are  yellow  and  frothy,  like  yest,  thin, 
watery,  and  intermixed  with  the  crude  remains  of  prior  aliment. 
These  are  the  stools  presented  in  every  case  of  diarrhoea. 
Evacuations  of  this  kind  give  no  relief,  but  the  moment  black  or 
dark  colored  stools  appear,  the  patient  expresses  his  salisfaction, 
and  a  change  in  his  feelings  for  the  better.  Patients  who  had 
not  been  able  for  a  week  or  ten  days  to  stand  without  assistance, 
after  an  evacuation  of  a  quart  or  moreof  tbis  black  fetid  scyba- 
lous matter,  I  have  known  in  three  hours  to  rise  of  their  own 
accord,  dress,  and  walk  out  into  an  adjoining  room,  without 
the  least  desire  of  aid.  I  have  known  one  instance  where  these 
stools  were  preceded  by  a  violent  colic,  the  pain  commencing 
in  the  right  iliac  region.  Some  cases  recover  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  scybala,  font  never  in  a  single  instance  have  I  known 
a  complete  recovery  without  dark  colored  stools  in  some  form. 
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To  avoid  misondeTstaiidiDg  upon  such  cases  as  resisted  all 
remedies,  I  must  inform  my  reader  that  the  closing  symptoms 
were  those  of  gangrene.  They  were  not  ran  down,  (as  might 
be  thought  fnmi  a  previous  sentence,)  by  the  operation  of  ca- 
thartic remedies. 

The  lirst  cases  of  this  kind  which  occurred  in  my  practice, 
created  some  doubts  whether  my  ideas  were  correct ;  hut  a  close 
attention  to  symptoms,  history,  and  termination,  soon  convinced 
me  of  their  identity.  Subsequently,  Doctor  B,  F.  Sticltney  re- 
lated to  me  two  cases  of  dissection,  after  cases  precisely  like 
these,  in  which  the  brain  was  found  to  contain  water  ~m  its  veu- 
tricles,  liver  enlarged,  spleen  partly  indurated,  slight  ^aces  of 
inflammation  through  the  small  intestines,  and  the  colon  very 
large,  black,  filled  with  dark,  bottle-green,  and  black  indurated 
feces,  and  its  coats  so  tender  as  to  be  removed  by  the  finger 
nails.  This  at  once  decided  the  matter  with  me,  as  it  must  with 
every  reasonable  man. 

3d.  Typhut. — If  my  opinion  in  former  diseases  be  considered 
as  substantiated,  little  is  necessary  to  be  said  under  this  bead  ; 
but  as  this  will  probably  not  obtain  the  consent  of  evei^  one, 
we  will  collect  a  few  points  in  evidence  of  its  truth.  It  must  be 
understood  (hat  the  term  typhut  is  here  used  in  its  most  common 
acceptation,  and  treated  of  as  we  see  it  under  all  its  different 
forms,  except  what  is  more  commonly  known  under  the  title  of 
yellow  fever,  to  which  I  shall  give  a  separate  consideration. 

Most  cases  of  typhus  belong  to  the  first  class,  or  "  those 
arising  from  irritation ;"  but  many  will  be  more  properly  placed 
in  the  third,  or  "  those  arising  from  inflammation  and  irritation." 
This  division,  also,  takes  place  in  other  fevers. 

Its  symptomfi  are,  languor ;  dejection  of  mind ;  depression  (it 
cannot  be  a  loss)  of  muscular  strength  ;  universal  tenderness ; 
pains  in  the  head,  back,  and  extremities  ;  chills  or  rigors  ;  eyes 
heavy  and  yellow ;  tongue  yellow,  dry,  and  parched ;  respiration 
anxious,  and  interrupted  with  sighing  and  moaning ;  breath  hot 
and  oflensive ;  urine  pale  and  watery ;  bowels  constipated ;  pulse 
quick,  small,  and  sometimes  hard  ;  beat  and  oppression  at  the 
precordia ;  and,  occasionally,  vomiting  of  bilious  matter.  As 
the  disease  advances,  the  pulse  becomes  very  frequent,  tongue 
almost  black,  skin  dry  and  hot,  black  fetid  stools,  hemorrhage 
from  the  gums  and  other  parts,  after  which  the  case  soon  ter- 
minates in  death.  In  this  train  of  symptoms,  we  have  several 
indicating  a  blockade  of  the  colon  ;  as  tenderness  of  the  whole 
surface,  depres^on  of  strength,  rigors,  ofiensive  breath,  pain 
and  oppression  at  the  stomach,  and,  above  all,  pain  in  the  back, 
constipation  of  (he  bowels,  and  subsequent  black  fetid  stooU. 
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I  shall  here  insert  ft  case  which  occurred  in  my  father's  faniily 
ID  the  fall  of  1821.  The  patient  was  a  young  man  of  sound 
constitntion,  who  had  for  some  time  led  a  sedentary  life,  con- 
trary to  his  former  habits.  During  aa  easterly  storm,  be  was 
attacked  with  all  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  fever.  As  his 
bowels  bad  been  costive  for  some  weeks,  a  cathartic  was  pre- 
scribed ;  it  operated  several  times,  but  gave  no  relief;  another 
was  prescribed,  and  taken,  which  brought  off  two  or  three  dark 
stools,  and  some  scybala ;  upon  this,  the  pain  in  bis  loins  (which 
was  the  only  pain  complained  of)  subsided  so  far,  that  he  re- 
mained quite  comfortable  for  a  few  days.  At  tbb  time  he 
was  attacked  again,  and  the  pain  in  his  loins  became  violenL 
As  the  stomach  was  mach  distressed,  an  emetic  was  thought  ad- 
visable ;  he  took  the  tartrate  of  antimony,  and  from  that  time  he 
never  rose  without  assistance  for  forty  days.  He  complained, 
from  the  first,  of  pain  in  the  small  of  the  back,  with  occasional 
darting  pains  through  the  head  and  eyes  ;  he  slept  quietly  pro- 
bably two  thirds  of  the  lime,  from  which  he  awoke,  or  could  be 
roused,  as  in  natural  healthy  sleep. 

His  convalescence  was  slow,  lingering,  and  scarcely  percep- 
tible, until  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  had  no  motion  for  two 
or  three  days;  he  was  then  ordered  a  portion  of  pills,  lo  be 
repeated  provided  the  first  did  not  operate.  They  were  placed 
by  his  bedside,  so  that  he  could  take  them  at  the  hour  appoint- 
ed, if  his  attendants  should  be  absent.  To  avoid  two  doses,  be 
took  them  at  one ;  in  three  hours  be  discharged  nearly  two 
quarts  of  scybala,  and  a  quantity  of  greenish  fluid  matter, 
which  caused  such  an  insufferable  smell  as  to  sicken  his  attend- 
ants. Sleep  succeeded  for  a  short  time,  from  which  be  awoke, 
perfectly  free  from  all  painful  feelings.  He  now  recovered  his 
appetite,  lost  at  onM  the  disposition  to  sleep,  the  tongue  clean- 
ed, the  skin  and  eyer  cleared,  .the  skin  became- soft  and  moist, 
and  in  two  weeks  he  returned  to  his  former  business.  Anoifaer 
4'ase,  similar  in  all  respects,  occurred  shortly  after  in  the  same 
family,  but  received  the  name  of  an  intermitting  bilious.  The 
patient  received  no  benefit  from  any  thing,  until  she  took  a  ca- 
thartic, which  produced  all  the  salutary  effects,  and  the  same 
speedy  recovery,  as  in  the  former  case.  I  do  not  instance  these 
as  peculiar,  individual,  or  remarkable  cases;  I  believe  my 
reader  may,  with  perfect  safety,  be  referred  to  the  notes  of  every 
one  who  has  many  cases  of  this  disease  to  treaU  With  this 
view,  I  have  for  five  years  treated  this  fever,  as  it  has  occurred 
in  roy  practice,  and  within  that  time  I  have  not  bad  a  case  of 
■k)w  nervous  fever ;  while,  nnder  a  different  treatment,  with 
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different  idea6  of  its  nature,  I  have  seen  it  run  rrom  three  to  fiv? 
weeks. 

Another  name  is  given  to  the  same  disease,  ivlien  it  appears 
in  the  putrid  form.  Why  not  invent  a  new  name  for  every  va- 
riety of  disease  ?  Typhus  gravior,  is  a  malignant  fever,  not 
essentially  different  from  another  putrid  disease ;  the  very  cha- 
racter of  the  fever  depends  entirely  upon  the  pecidiarly  nnfa- 
vorable  circumstances  of  the  system  under  which  the  disease 
makes  its  attack. 

This  is  also  the  case  with  pneumonia  typhodes,  reinittenls  of 
hot  climates,  and  yellow  fever.  The  system,  laboring  under 
irrilaUon,  is  very  different  according  to  circumstances.  We 
are  not  surprised  that  irritation,  in  different  degrees,  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances  of  constitution  and  application,  should 
produce  nausea,  vomiting,  gastritis,  diarrhoea,  infantile  6ts, 
epilepsy,  tetanus,  chorea  sancti  viti,  enteritis,  ophthalmia,  hydro- 
cephalus, mania,  hectic,  et  cetera. 

In  these  diseases  we  have  examples  of  irritation  producing 
violent  effects  upon  the  sanguiferous,  muscular,  lymphatic,  and 
nervous  systems ;  supposing  the  state  o(  all  the  functions  gave 
consent  to  a  general  action,  what  would  be  the  consequence? 
Irritation  is  but  irritation,  from  whatever  cause  arising ;  the 
constitution,  application,  and  degree,  gives  the  difference  in 
diseases  and  symptoms. 

A  mass  of  indurated  feces  in  the  colon,  by  long  continuance, 
injures,  or  suspends  its  functions,  by  its  pressure,  in  its  en- 
larged slate,  upon  the  great  npapatketic  nerve,  and  lumbar 
ganglia,  from  whence  it  receives  its  nerves.  The  putrid  state 
of  this  collection  yidates  all  the  duids,  by  absorption  of  its 
putrescent  matter,  in  proportion  to  its  putrescency,  and  in  the 
same  rado  adds  to  the  m^ignaocy  of  a  disease. 

The  great  sympathetic  being  .so  immediately  connected  with 
the  healthy  performance  of  all  the  functions  of  the  cfaylopoedc 
viscera,  it  must  follow  that  all  these  will  be  disturbed  in  propor- 
tion to  its  implication.  Again  I  would  remind  my  reader  of 
the  connexion  existing  between  the  nerves  of  the  colon,  the 
great  sympatbetic,  medulla  spinalis,  and  nerves  supplying  the 
lumbar  muscles,  which  cannot  fail  to  aid  him  in  tracing  oat  the 
xause  of  that  Violent  pain  in  the  loins  so  frequently  spoken  of 
by  patients  laboring  under  fever.  It  is  not,  as  ii  is  generally 
believed  to  be,  the  effect  of  fever ;  it  cannot  be,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  most  common,  and  to  the  patient  most  prominent  and  dis- 
tressing symptoms,  in  the  early  forming  stages  of  a  fever. 

2d.  Fevers  arising  from  infiamtnatiott.  Disease*  of  this 
class  may  be  caused  by  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  violent 
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exntiom,  and  atrainuig  any  particular  part,  esKrnal  injuries,  et 
cetera. 

This  class  includes  all  such  cases  as  arise  from  an  active  in- 
flammalorv  (tiatheus ;  at  the  he«d  of  the  list  stands  tynocka. 
In  fevers,  or  diseases  of  this  class,  I  consider  tht  application  of 
violence,  exertions,  changes  of  temperatnre,  or  whatever  other 
-  circnmstsuce  gives  rise  to  tbem,  as  the  remote,  and  the  inflam- 
mation thereby  induced,  as  the  proxintaie  and  essential  cause 
of  the  fever.  As  we  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  this  divi- 
sion at  present,  we  will  pass  on  to  a  more  important,  intricate, 
and  unmanageahle  class. 

3d.  Fevert  ariting  from  a  eombinaiion  of  infiammation  and 
trritatioH.  This  class  may  be  conddered  almost  invariably  in- 
tractable and  malignanL  The  peculiarities  of  cons^tutional 
action  in  ^se  cases  are  great ;  for  some  unknown  reason  the 
■ystem  refuses  to  answer  (o  the  irritation  in  the  usual  way,  and 
suffers  the  cause  to  continue  until  it  acquires  great  virulence 
Irom  the  putrid  fermentation  in  the  cells  of  the  colon.  At  this 
time  there  suddenly  springs  up,  in  some  one  or  more  debilitated, 
and  perhaps  distant  organs,  a  malignant  sub-acute  inflamma- 
tion. Examples  of  this  are  to  be  found  in  the  yellow  fever, 
Jail,  hospital,  and  ship  fevers,  typhus  remittents,  especially  in  hot 
climates,  et  cetera. 

Notwithstanding  I  have  given  a  separate  class  to  such  cases, 
I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion,  that  (bis  irritation,  and  the  ab- 
sorption of  putrescent  matter  from  the  contents  of  the  colon,  is 
the  ^ffitwt  miobUe  of  that  inflammation  which  assists  in  exciting 
fabrile  action  in  the  system. 

It  requires  a  nice  distinction  to  divide  those  of  the  first  class, 
which  are  attended  with  inflammation,  from  the  third,  and  espe- 
cially where  we  fail  in  obtaining  a  correct  history  of  a  case  of 
some  days  continnance.  However,  there  is  commonly  ooe 
narked  diflerence.  Those  of  the  first  class,  even  attended  with 
inflammation,  are  not  malignant  or  Dnmanageable  in  the  first 
stages,  and  those  of  the  third  are  so  from  their  commencement. 
Under  other  circumstances,  if  we  can  discover  whether  inflam- 
mation [N«ceded,  or  succeeded  the  accession  of  fever,  we  can  at 
once  determine  the  class  to  which  it  belongs.  This  inflamma- 
tion, even  in  yellow  fever,  is  not  universaUy  of  a  malignant  sub- 
acute character  ;  it  sometimes  approaches  to  the  active  species, 
when  it  is  more  easily  managed. 

My  professional  brethren  must  etcnse  th^reedom  with  which 
I  have  undertaken  to  controvert  old  esublished  opinions,  and 
•till  further,  a  remark  yet  more  at  variance.  Circumslaotial 
evidence  goe*  far  to  prove  the  very  phgne  of  Egypt  to  belaof^ 
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to  tbii  clasB  of  ferers,  with  tbc  pecaliarily  of  spending  iu  fofw 
upon  the  lymphatic  and  glandular  systems. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  at  this  day,  that  the  decomposition  of 
vegetable  matter '  deposited  mi  the  land  by  the  Nile,  when  it 
overflows  its  btmks,  gives  rise  to  this  pestilential  scoHrge.  It 
htis  been  observed  ift  decline  very  rnpidly  when  the  Nile  hap- 
pened to  overflow,  and  cover  the  land,  from  which  was  gene- 
rated the  miasmata  upon  which  it  depended.  The  laws  of  na- 
ture in  general,  the  laws  governing  the  different  chemical  com- 
binations and  decompositions,  and  those  of  the  animal  economy, 
are,  and  necessarily  must  be,  the  same  in.  every  part  of  the 
globe.  What  possible  diflereoce  can  there  be,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, between  this  miasma  producing  plague,  and  that 
from  which  arises  intermitdng  and  remitting  fevers,  in  Ame^ 
rica? 

The  whole  matter,  then,  depends  upon  the  atmospherical 
diathesis,  and  the  peculiar  state  of  the  system  induced  by  it. 

1  have  long  deferred  an  answer  to  a  very  natural  question — 
how  conies  the  colon  constipated  ?  I  shall  first  recapitulate  the 
canses  said  to  produce  fever,  and  in  this  will  be  found  my  an- 
swer. 

Contagion,  human  effiavia,  infection,  and  miatmala. — I  shall 
treat  of  the  three  first  causes  in  a  few  words.  Contagion  is  a 
peculiar  product  of  rital  vascular  action,  with  the  property  of 
inducing  a  disease  similar  to  the  one  from  which  it  sprung.  It 
appears  to  be  governed  by  different  laws  in  different  diseases; 
for  instance,  the  small  pox  and  measles  are  communicated  by 
the  atmosphere  at  some  distance  ;  syphilis  and  psora  cannot  be 
communicated  except  by  contact,«ither  with  the  original  source, 
or  something  capable  of  retaining- their  virus  in  an  acdve  form. 
Of  whatever  charaAer  it  may  be,  it  very  seldom,  if  ever,  pro- 
duces any  sensible  effect  upon  the  system  at  the  time  of  its  ope- 
ration or  entrance.  If  it  be  of  a  febrile  character,  and  more 
particularly  typhus,  or  yellow  fever,  it  operates,  in  a  short 
time,  upon  the  nervous  system,  reducing  its  energy,  destroying 
the  equality  in  the  distribution  of  its  vital  fluid  or  power,  and 
thereby  creating  an  unequal  exdteroeni,  and  morbid  action, 
throughout  the  system.     But  more  of  this  in  the  sequel. 

Infection,  and  human  effluvia,  may  be  taken  under  oue  head, 
although  we  may  apply  the  term  effluvia  to  contagion.  Infec- 
tion is  never  specific  in  kind  ;  it  may,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, induce  a  difeasc  similar  to  that  from  which  it  originated, 
but  it  as  oAen  does  not.  Of  this  character  I  consider  confined 
air  of  rooms,  beds  and  bedding,  excretions,  &^.  where  they 
give  rise  to  fevers,  except  in  disease)  of  ^cific  contagion,  the 
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vims  of  which  may  be  retiuned  id  articles  of  clothing,  beds, 
and  the  like. 

To  draw  a  definite  tine  between  the  two,  let  us  consider  con- 
tagion as  the  produ.ct  of  vital  acdon,  and  infecdon,  or  effluvia, 
as  ac(^rin;^  its  elective  properties  from  the  laws  of  inanimate 
matter.  Marsh  miasmata,  or  effluvia  arising  from  the  decompo- 
utioQ  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  I  am  of  opinion,  are  far 
greater  sources  of  disease  than  they  are  commonly  believed  to 
be  by  physicians. 

None  will  doubt,  I  presume,  of  their  being  the  original  caoie 
«f  intermitting  and  remitting  fevers,  of  typhus  and  simple 
condnaed  fever ;  and  why  not  of  dysentery,  scarlet  fever, 
cynanche  maligna,  and  odier  species  of  this  genus,  of  yellow 
fever,  plague,  and  small 'pozf  We  very  frequently  see  dysentery, 
scarlet  iever,  cynanche,  and  small  poz,  suddenly  appearing  in 
remote  parts  of  our  country,  without  the  least  shadow  of  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  contagion.  How  often  do  there  occur  insu- 
lated cases,  without  a  possibility  of  oiiginating  from  contagion  ? 
If  not,  then,  from  common  causes,  as  miasma,  from  what  do 
ibey  arise  f  The  plague  is  allowed,  by  many  respectable  wri- 
ters, to  arise  from  "  damaged  grain,  putrid  fish,  and  otherani- 
mal  substances ;  noxious  exhaladoos  -arising  from  stagnant 
water,  or  slimy  mud."*  It  has  been  observed  to  rage  with  greater 
violence  when  the  sonth  wind  continued  any  length  of  dme,  and 
to  disappear  if  die  wind  blew  from  the  north  a  few  days. 
Should  il  have  been  contagion,  conveyed  over  the  land  by  the 
south  wind,  which  increased  the  malignancy  of  the  disease  ? 
Or  is  il  not  more  probable  (nay,  does  it  not  amotuit  to  |>osiUve 
evidence)  that  it  was  miasmatai*  Here  we  have  several  cont^ 
gious  diseases  arising  from  miasmata,  for  all  we  can  prove  to 
the  contrary,  and  why  is  it  impossible  that  yellow  tevet  should 
be  of  the  same  origin  ? 

I  think  this  has  been  already  demonstrated  in  one  instance, 
and  if  once,  then  again. 

If  the  yellow  fever  did  first  arise  from  causes  less  than  con- 
tagion, it  may  again  originate  in  the  same  way.  Shell  I  be 
asked,  why  does  not  yellow  fever,  if  arising-  from  miasmata, 
appear  in  our  inland  towns,  and  the  interior  of  the  country, 
where  such  miasmata  evidenUy  exists  ?  The  character  of 
diseases  much  more  depends  upon  the  atmospheric  diathesis, 
and  the  peculiarity  of  acdon  and  state  of  the  system,  than  upon 
the  original  cause.     Let  me  inquire,  why  has  not  the  plague 
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appeared  nmong  us  longTince  ?  Its  cause  certainly  «i«ts  very 
abundantly  in  many  parts  of  our  country.  I  ansM«r  again,  if 
the  same  circamslances  existed  here,  boUi  internal  and  external, 
we  should  be  quite  familiar  with  this  curte  of  Egypt. 

I  should  uot  be  surprised  to  see,  within  a  few  yesrs,  the  plague, 
yellow  fever,  scarlet  fever,  spotted  fever,  typhus,  remittents,  iater- 
mitlents,  small  pox,  measles,  dysentery,  cynanche  maligna,  cho- 
rea sancti  viti,  and  some  others,  referre<t  to  one  class  of  origi' 
nal  causes.  I  well  know  this  would  not  be  a  scientific,  or  very 
'  convenient  classification ;  nevertheless,  it  appears  to  roe,  tliat 
within  this  century  it  will  be  found  most  in  accordance  widi  the 
operations  of  nature.    *But  to  return  to  the  subject. 

Miasmata,  infection,  and  effluvia,  are  remote,  or  (ir»t  canses 
of  disease,  which  produce,  by  their  operation  npon  the  aystem, 
the  immediate,  or  essenital  cause,  the  seat  of  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  seat  of  the  disease  itself.  Their  efiecU  appear  t» 
be,  a  diminution  of  sensibility,  activity,  and  vita)  energy  in  the 
nervous  systeni,  and  a  general  or  partial  loss  of  equality  in 
the  distribution  of  its  action. 

Where  the  whole  nervous  system  remains  equalized,  althongb 
reduced  in  ac^vity,  these  causes  will  not  produce  disease  in  aa 
opm  form ;  but  by  diminishing  the  activity  of  the  viul  spring 
of  all  mobility  in  the  animal  body,  it  reduces  the  energy  of 
every  member  belonging  thereto.  Now,  every  physiologist 
knows,  that  no  part  of  the  human  frame  is  more  tardy  and  slug- 
gisli  in  its  natural  motions,  than  that  portion  of  the  intestines 
called  the  colon.  Allowing  this  to  be  the  fact,  is  it  not  positive 
evidence,  that  the  efiect  of  diministied  nervons  energy  will  bear 
upon  this  part  the  heaviest  t*  Besides,  its  natural  formation 
very  much  favors  a  collection  of  matter  in  its  cells,  even  in  an 
active  state,  and  much  more  when  laboring  under  this  effect. 
Hence  we  perceive  the  proximate  cause  to  be  an  effect  of  the 
remote,  or  first  cause  or  causes. 

To  give  another  point  in  evidence,  what  effect  has  a  diminisb- 
ed  nervooi  energy  upon  the  stomach  i  Some  of  the  most- 
celebrated  men  of  modem  times  have  given  it  as  their  opinioa, 
that  emesis  is  produced  by  this  means,  and  I  presume  my  reader 
will  not  doubt  it.  Is  nausea  an  nucommon  symptom  after  aa 
exposure  to  miasma :'  This  I  believe  to  be  the  effect  of  all  nau- 
seating offensive  odors  that  are  popularly  said  to  turn  the  sto- 
mach, A  disgusting  sight  sometimes  produces  this  e0ect, 
through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  and  sanguiferous  systenw 
VenesecliDn  produces  it  by  the  abstraction  of  stimuli ;  also, 
narcotics,  cold,  damp,  impure  air,  et  cetera. 
[Tobeeoniuned.] 
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Art.  in. — RetuU  of  O^ereatums  made  imm  the  Slaek 
Vomit,  or,  Yetloto  Fever,  at  Havana  and  New-York,  com- 
maakated  to  the  Board  of  Health  and  Common  CouneU  ef 
ike  city  of  New-York.  By  P.  S.  Towssend,  M.  D.,  • 
fHoriter  of&e  Common  Council,  and  formerly  Heakk  Com- 
mitiumer  of  New-  York. 

Havana,  IdandefCuba,  Aug.  llth,  1630. 

1.  Yellow  fever  ii  a  disease  to  which  the  natives  of  cold 
and  temj>erate  latitudes  are  peculiarly  liable  upon  their  snddeD 
arrival  in  hot  climates.  It  is  the  seasoning,  or  change,  wluch 
nature  endeavors  to  operate  in  the  constitution,  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate and  adapt  it  to  the  new  circumstances  under  wbich 
it  is  placed.    ' 

For  the  animal  organisation  in  cold  countries  being  tSdereot, 
it  is  necessary  that  it  should  undergo  conuderable  oiodificadon 
before  it  can  b^  acclimated,  or  naturalised,  to  tropical  and 
equatorial  latitudes.  Thus,  the  blood  from  being  thick,  rich, 
oily,  and  inflammatory,  abounding  in  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
caloric,  must  be  converted  into  a  limpid,  bland,  and  watery 
fluid,  in  which  must  predominate  a'large  portion  of  water,  and 
those  saline  substances  necessary  to  preserve  it  from  putrefac- 
tion, to  dissolve  its  grosser  particles,  and  to  reutn  it  in  a  cool 
temperature.  Saccharine,  acidulous,  and  juicy  fruits,  most  tbere- 
fbre  be  subsUtuted  in  great  measure  for  the  animal  and  oily  food 
of  cold  countries.  The  circulation  of  the  blood,  also,  from 
being  most  acdve  in  the  interior  organs  of  the  body,  must  now 
be  directed  towards  the  surface  or  skin,  which  becomes  in  hot 
climates  the  great  outlet  of  the  system.  It  is  the  concurrenc*, 
therefore,  of  a  norikem  conttihitioH  and  a  tropical  keat,_  two 
condidons  which  are  incompatible,  and  cannot  co-exist  together, 
which  produces  the  disease  termed  yellow  fever,  or  black  vomit. 
The  proximity  of  the  tropical  portions  of  Africa  and  America 
to  the  commercial  nations  occupying  the  temperate  latitudes  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  is  the  cause  why  yellow  fever 
is  of  so  much  more  frequent  occurrence  in  those  countries  (haa 
in  the  populous  regions  of  India  ;  because  the  length  of  the 
voyage  from  Europe  or  the  United  States  to  the  East  todies  is 
•uch,  that  the  constitution  becomes  gradually  divested  of  it* 
northern  peculiarities,  and  gradually  habitnated  and  assimi- 
lated to  the  climate  of  Ute  torrid  xone — which  change,  when 
•oddenly  fwced  into  operation,  as  it  is,  fbr  example,  in  persoDi 
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arriving  from  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  the  United 
Stales  upon  the  coast  of  Africa  and  the  West  Indies,  creates 
what  baa  been  deiiominaied  yellow  fever,  or  black  vomit ;  which 
disease  seems  in  reality  to  be,  in  conformity  to  the  opinion  of  the 
older  writers,  a  fermentation,  dissohition,  or  disintegration  of 
the' blood  into  %  more  limpid  and  attenuated  duid,  as  is  particu- 
larly manifest  from  tbe  facility  with  which  it  passes  through 
vessels  which  before  it  could  not  enter,  (as  in  the  adnata,  or 
white  part  of  the  eye,)  from  its  bqing  transmitted  even  through 
'  the  pores  of  the  skin,  (of  which  cases  have  occurred,)  and  from 
the  examination  of  tlie  matter  of  the  black  vomit  itself 

2.  This  disease,  in  new  comers  in  the  tropics,  is  most  nsually 
excited  into  action  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  fatigue,  spirituous 
drinks,  be.  ;  and  it  may  occur  sporadically — that  is,  in  indivi- 
dual and  insulated  cases, — in  any  part  of  the  tropics,  in  the 
interior  as  well  as  upon  the  sea  coast,  and  also  ^n  ship  board, 
out  of  sight  of  land,  and  remote  from  its  influence. 

3.  But  when  yellow  fever  is  produced  in  an  atmosphere 
already  impregnated  by  human  effluvia,  it  assumes  a  more 
malignant  character,  and  thus  may  be,  and  often  is,  propagated 
and  re-produced  by  contagion-^as  in  a  vessel  of  war,  and  trans- 
portsi  at  sea,  or  other  vessels  in  which  numbers  are  crowded 
together  in  a  small  space,  and  also  in  garisons,  hospitals,  tie. 
upon  land.  In  hot  climates,  the  yellow  fever  is  less  frequently 
contagious,  from  the  practice  of  constant  ventilation,  and  from 
the  contagious  matter  being  rarefied  by  the  heat  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  thus  rendered  less  noxious.  A  remarkable  instance 
of  the  production  of  yellow  fever  in  its  sporadic  form,  and  after- 
wards of  its  propagation  by  contagion,  under  what  may  be  de- 
nominated its  epidemic  character,  occurred  in  the  American 
merchant  ship  Charles  Henry,  which  left  tbe  port  of  Havana 
June  10th,  and  arrived  at  New-York  June  22d.  This  case, 
tome  of  the  particulars  of  which  have  doubtless  already  come 
ander  the  knowledge  of  the  Board  of  Health,  is  most  particu- 
larly worthy  of  note,  as  it  shows  how  totally  independent  the 
origin  of  the  vomito  is  of  the  exhalations  of  vegetable  putrefac- 
tion and  marsh  miasmata,  which  by  many  physicians,  and  par- 
ticularly by  those  of  the  United  States,  have  been  thought  to  be 
the  source  of  it — which  erroneous  opinion  has  caused  yellow 
fever  to  be  confounded  by  such  persons  with  iotermittents  and 
remittents,  thereby  leading  to  most  mischievous  andfatal  conse- 
quences in  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  and  in  the  laws  relating 
to  the  public  health,  There  were  about  ten  or  twelve  passen- 
gers occupying  the  cabin  of  this  vessel,  and  the  crew  consisted 
of  nearly  the  same  number.     Both  crew  and  passengers  left 
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Havana  in  perfect  health,  aad  had  not,  as  far  a»  we  are  io- 
forioed,  bees  exposed  to  any  sources  of  contagion  in  the  harbor. 
The  first  case  was  a  Mrs.  Grassraan,  who  Tell  sick_/£i!edaya  after 
leaving  the  port-  She  was  from  the  United  States,  and  had 
heen  residing  here,  iu  good  health,  in  the  airy  and  elevated 
suburbs  of  Havana,  from  whence  she  went  on  board  the  vessel. 
She  died  of  yellow  fever,  and  from  this  case  the  disease,  in  the 
course  of  the  voyage,  spread  through  the  ship,  proving  fatal  to 
two  others  of  the  cabio  passengers,  and  to  three  or  four  of  the 
crew.  Parallel  cases  to  that  of  the  Charlet  Henry  occurred 
about  the  same  time  id  the  Atnerican  ship  Fama,  Which  sailed 
from  Havana  for  Russia  the  latter  part  of  May,  and  in  the 
American  brig  Ckarlotte,  which  left  Havana  for  the  same  desti> 
nation  Ir  the  early  part  of  June.  They  left  here  in  good  health  ; 
the  disease  broke  out  at  sea,  spread  by  contagion,  end  proved 
fatal  to  several  on  board  each  vessel,  obliging  the  ship  lo  put 
into  Boston,  and  the  brig  into  Newport- 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  said,  that  in  the  first  cases  of  all  these 
three  vessels,  the  seeds  of  the  yellow  fever,  (or,  rather,  the  pre- 
disposition lo  it,)  were  imbibed  in  the  hot  and  confined  harbor 
of  Havana,  and  would,  had  the  persons  remained  there,  have 
been  kept  dormant  by  the  copious  discharges  from  the  skin ; 
hut  that  on  the  change  to  a  cooler  atmosphere  at  sea,  the  sup- 
pression of  the  perspiration,  and  the  crowded,  confined,  and, 
therefore,  unwholesome  state  of  the  air  on  board,  the  morbific 
principle  was  pnt  into  modon,  and  the  disease  developed. 

Whatever  be  the  explanation  of  the  origin,  the  propagation 
afterwards,  by  contagion,  re-producing  the  same  identical 
disease,  with  all  its  characteristic  symptoms  of  black  vomit,  &.C. 
is  placed  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  or  dispute. 

These  instances,  like  others  of  frequent  occurrence  the  last 
few  years,  at  New- York,  Norfolk,  and  other  places  in  the  United 
Stales,  at  Barcelona,  in  Spain,  Marseilles,  in  France,  Scc-t 
point  out  the  importance  of  dispersion  and  pare  air,  and  the  ex- 
treme danger  of  a  crowded  and  confined  atmosphere,  impreg- 
nated with  human  effluvia,  whether  at  sea  or  upon  land,  as  this 
is  the  chief  medium  through  which  yellow  fever  becomes  con- 
tagious. 

These  facts  also  show  the  necessity  of  directing  the  operation 
of  the  quarantine  system,  not  to  the  animal  or  vegetable  filth  on 
hoard  of  vessels,  but  especially  in  respect  to  the  number  of  per- 
sons on  board ;  and  they  also  indicate  the  propriety  of  confining 
our  quarantine  regulations  to  tuck  vesteU  only  as  arrive  during 
the  hot  season  from  tropical  latitudes.  From  whence  it  follows, 
that  we  oug^t  to  abrogate  many  of  those  embarrassing  restrie- 
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tioiu  npon-oar  coawterce  which  have  been  introduced  into  onr 
lawi  from  tnucoocepiions  t^Bt  have  existed  rel&tive  to  the  do- 
mestic origin  of  the  diseaie,  and  the  influeace  of  aDimal  or 
Tegetable  putrefactioD. 


New-Tork,  Jamtan/,  1831. 

Since  my  retnm  to  N«iv-Tork,  I  haTc  been  poiiteljr  Aimished 
by  Jame*  Morgao,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  dow  a  member  of  the 
botKwable  the  legislature  of  this  state,  with  the  subjoined  de- 
tails. That  gentleman,  who  wag  a  passenger  on  board  the 
Gliarles  Henry,  having,  from  his  familiarity  with  the  diseases  of 
faotcKmat«s,  rendered  himselfparticttlarly  useful,  by  his  humane 
and  kind  services  to  the  nek,  of  whose  symptoms,  and  of  the 
medicines  he  administered,  he  kept  a  minute  and  faithful  re- 
cord, Dr.  Morell,  of  Cuba,  an  eminent  physician,  on  board, 
being  unfortnnately  ill  during  the  passage.  These  details  are 
.  peculiarly  interesting,  and  demonstrate,  in  a  manner  sufficiently 
clear  and  convincing,  to  any  but  the  most  perverted  imagina- 
tion, the  truth  of  the  opinions  advanced  in  the  foregoing  com- 
mtmication.  Mrs.  Grassman  was  not,  it  appears,  the  first 
case,  but  there  were  two  others  who  were  simultaneously  attack- 
ed with  her,  and  from  these  three,  doubtless,  the  disease  was 
communicated  lo  the  rest  of  the  sliip's  company,  which  is  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  gradual  and  progressive  propaga- 
tion through  the  members  of  the  same  family,  or  inhabitanu  t^ 
the  fame  building,  during  the  last  yellow  fever  with  which  this 
city  was  visited,  viz.  in  1822.* 

1.  Joseph  Norris,  an  American,  of  a  thin  habit,  light  com- 
plexion, aged  from  twenty- six  to  thirty  years — profession,  ostler. 
Had  been  residing  some  time  in  Havana,  in  the  capacity  of  a 
servant  to  the  postmaster  general.  The  first  day  of  the  vessel's 
leaving  the  port  was  observed  to  be  complaining,  and  lying  on 
deck,  under  the  awning,  near  the  steerage  hatchway,  as  he  was 
»,  tUerage  passenger.  Complained  of  feeling  very  unwell,  of 
pdnin  the  forepart  of  the  head,  thooting  through  the  brain,  and 
extending  down  in  the  directam  of  the  tpinal  mamnr,  and  gene- 
ral pain  and  soreness  in  every  joint  of  the  body.  The  tongue 
Ain«d,  white,  vnAibe  apex  and  edge  of  a  deep  red  color.  Was 
not  bled.  Gave  a  dose  of  seidlitz  powders.  During  the  after* 
noon  of  this  first  day,  there  was  great  heat,  thirst,  and  burning 
fever.     Eyes  very  fiashed,  and  red,  and  some  yellowishaess  of 


*  Sea  in;  History  of  that  Svm,  {>.  114.  et  seq. 
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Ihe  adnata.  Gare  bim  lemonade,  whicb  be  rejected,  showiDg 
thereby  some  irritability  of  tbe  stomach,  in  part,  perhaps,  duD' 
'  gled  widi,  and  proceeding  from,  sea-sickness.  Gave  him  then 
apple  water,  also  a  dose  of  salts,  which  operated  hut  ooce.  On 
tbe  morning  of  the  next,  or  second  day,  there  was  an  apparent 
abatement  of  the  fever.  Gave  another  seidlits  powder,  which 
operated  but  once.  At  2  P.  M.  tbe  fever  seemed  to  return  with 
extreme  violence,  and  contiiiaed  till  10  P.  M.,  when  it  abated 
altogether,  tbe  state  of  coHapse  having  arrived,  with  its  nsual 
■ymptoms,  unong  which  the  jUgkty,  or  incokereni  state  of  kit 
mind,  was  very  conspicuous.  On  the  morning  of  the  third 
day,  complainra  of  great  distress,  and  burmng  soreness  at  tbe 
pit  of  the  stomach.  No  vomiting,  hut  rejected  all  his  drinks. 
Applied  poultices  of  onions  and  mustard  to  the  epigastrium, 
and  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  calves  of  the  legs,  an<^  arms.  Du- ' 
ring  the  night,  the  pulse  comparatively  calm  and  natural,  and 
the  patient  quiet,  though  still  out  of  bis  mind.  On  tbe  morn- 
ing of  the  fourth  day  the  breath  was  observed  to  have  become 
quite  offensivci  and  the  dischai^s  by  stool  fedd  and  black, 
mingled  with  blood.  Black  tomit,  also,  now  began  to.  he 
tbrawn  up  from  the  stpmacb  in  the  shape  of  coffee  ground*. 
A[^arednowto  be  entirely /ree  of  pam;  converMcd  calmlj/,  ' 
but  wot  occasionally  flighty  in  hit  remarks.  Said  he  fdt  per- 
fectly well,  and  got  up  off'  the  deck,  and  vxUked  about,  taiohourt 
before  kit  death,  whicb  happened  between  two  and  three  P.  M. 
of  tbe  fourth  day. 

2  .Mrs.  Grassman,  born  in  New-Tork,  aged  from  twen^-ooe. 
to  twen^-two  years,  was  in  the  fifth  month  of  her  pregnancy, 
of  a  delicate  habit,  and,  tix>m  having  been  too  much  in  the  uae 
of  corsets,  strongly  inclined  to  a  pulmonic  afiection.  Wai 
dso  subject  to  Anting,  fits.  Had  been  residing  in  Havana 
some  months  previous,  in  tbe  suburbs,  as  is  slated  above,  during 
which  she  had  reg^ned  her  health,  becboie  pregnant,  and  fa^ 
lened  considerably,  having  gained  as  much  as  thir^  pounds. 
Cameon  board  well.  The  day  of  sailing,  had  some  retching 
and  vomiting,  which  was  attributed  to  lea-.sickness.  Gave  her 
a  seidlitx  powder,  which  operated  freely  three  or  four  times. 
Daring  this  flrtt  night  of  leaving  the  port,  the  weather  was  • 
little  rough,  and  she  complained  more  of  sea-sickness,  as  it  wat 
thought  to  be.  She  was  costive,  but  had  no  fever.  On  tbe 
second  day,  tbe  seidlia  powders  faaviog  been  repeated  the 
evening  previous,  operated /ree/y,  as  before,  three  or  four  times. 
During  the  afternoon,  ibe  went  to  her  state  room,  in  proceeding 
to  wbidi  she  fell  on  tbe  cabin  fioor,  fainted,  and  was  brought  on 
deck.  That  evening  she  complained  of  grei>t  {lain  at  the  pit 
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of  Uie  notnacb,  and  in  the  ifgion  of  the  uterus,  the  latter  bav- 
iog  been,  perbaps,  somewhat  injured  by  the  fall.  Much  fever. 
Furred  tougne,  and  bigh  pulse.  Eyes  vert/  red,  and  protruded 
nearly  tmi  of^iar  todtets.  Agonizing  luadache,  which  amount- 
ed to  delirium.  Some  discharges  of  blood  from  tlie  womb. 
During  the  whole  night,  delirious,  and  in  great  distress.  Would 
jump  frequently  out  of  bed,  atmosi  convulsed,  crying  constautly 
for  her  husband.  On  the  third  day,  at  5  A.  M.,  she  became 
easy,  ^  fever  had  entirely  tubsided,  and  she  lay  quiet  in  her 
berth.  Took  no  food  or  driuk  whatever,  but  remained  entirely 
out  of  her  mind,  and  unconscious  of  every  thing  around  her, 
ootil  seven  or  eight  P.  M.,  when  she  died,  leithoui  any  black 
ditchargst  from  the  stomach,  or  by  stool.  After  death,  a  very 
remarkable  hot,  and  even  burning  Knsatian,  was  perceived,  on 
putting  the  band  upon  the  pit  of  the  ttbmach,  and  ocer  the  chett, 
which  caused  her  burial  to  be  deferred  for  six  hours,  (be  tempe- 
rature of  the  air  being,  at  the  time,  84°  Falu-^ibeit,  and  the 
weatfier  clear  and  pleasant. 

3.  Boyer,  (boo  of  Captain  Boyer,  of  this  city,)  aged 

nineteen  years,  a  native  of  New-York.  Had  been  in  HavaD« 
a  month,  or  six  weeks.  Attacked  the  same  day  as  Norris,  and 
the  symptoms  and  treatment  precisely  the  same.  The  boy*a 
berth  was  forward,  among  the  crew. 

4.  Captain  Packard,  an  American,  aged  twenty-seven  years, 
uz  feet  stature,  and  of  strong,  robust  make.  Had  been  com- 
manding a  smack  on  the  coast  of  Florida,  duiing  the  teD 
months  previous.  On  the  third  day  oat,  tlie  ship  being  then 
■till  in  the  gulf,  and  between  Cape  Florida  and  Cape  Romain, 
the  temperature  of  the  air  mild,  and  the  weadier  pleasant,  this 
person,  until  then  in  perfect  health,  complained  of  a  most  ex- 
cruciating pain  in  the  head,  the  eyes  being,  at  the  same  time, 
very  red,  ttrgid,  and  prolvberant.  The  pulse  160.  Face 
flushed.  Complained  of  no  other  pain.  Bled  him  more  than 
thirty-two  oanctt.  During  the  afternoon,  the  pain  of  the  head 
left  him,  and  the  fever  subsided ;  brought  about,  apparently, 
by  tbe  preceding  treatment.  His  drinks  were  pineapple  and 
lemonade  water.  Gave  also  a  seidlitz  powder.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  second   day  of  the  disease,  the  face  became  more 

.  flushed.  The  pulse  as  before.  About  10  A.  M.  opened  both 
temporal  arteries,  and  took  aboat  ten.  ounce*  altogether.  The 
■eidlitx  powders  were  repeated,  but  neither  these,  nor  those  be- 
fore given,  operated.  The  drinks  the  same  as  before,  and  now 
mustard  cat^lasms  to  the  feet,  calves  of  the  legs,  and  arms. 
Tbe  fever  again  declined  during  the  night.  On  the  third  day, 
between  three  and  four  A.  M.,  the  pain  in  tbe  bead  became 
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more  violent,  accompanied  by  a  burning  ptun,  and  toreneu  at 
tie  pit  of  the  ttoTiiack,  particularly  to  the  touch,  and  he  now  re- 
jecUd  hit  drinks.  To  relieve  the  epigastric  distress,  scarified 
that  part  freely  with  the  lancet,  and  procured  thereby  at  leaH  a 
pint  of  blood.  After  which,  applied  thereon  a  mustard poidtiee, 
by  which  combined  treatment  of  depletion  and  counter  irrita- 
tion, the  precordia  seemed  to  have  been  very  materially  relieved. 
Became  qtiieti  and  without  any  fever.  On  the  morning  of  the 
fonrtb  day,  between  five  and  six  o'clock,  the  pulse  rose  agaiii  to 
abont  120,  with  a  slight  degree  of  incoherence  in  his  coQvers»- 
tion,  but  still  strong,  and  enabled  to  walk  about  deck.  Daring 
the  night  there  was  a  brisk  cold  northwest  wind,  and  rain,  da- 
ring which  be  came  on  deck  without  any  clothes,  quite  out  of 
Aismind,  but  not  raving,  and  without  fever.  This  was  at  two 
o'clock,  A.  M.  of  the  fifth  day  of  the  disease.  He  requested 
to  have  some  drink,  and  was  finally  persuaded  to  go  below,  and 
became  more  and  more  prostrated  till  his  death,  which  happened 
on  the  eleventh  day  of  the  .disease,  at  the  Quarantine  Hospital, 
Staten  Island,  in  die  harbor  of  New- York,  a  minute  of  which 
is  found  upon  the  weekly  report  of  the  health  officer,  in  these 
words:  "  Captain  Frederick  Packard,  a  passenger  in  the  ship 
Charles  and  Henry,  from. Havana,  admitted  June  22d,  in  the 
last  stage  of  yellow  fever,  aud  died  on  the  25th."  Captain 
Packard,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  in  the  steerage  with  Norrig, 
Besides  the  four  fatal  cases  enamereted.  three  of  which  were 
nost  unequivocally  legitimate  samples  of  the  vomito,  there 
irere  five  others,  which)  recovering  before  they  ripened  into  ma- 
tsrity,  leave  the  contagious  character  of  the  disease  as  applica- 
ble to  these,  in  the  same  degree  of  ambiguity  which,  under  simi- 
lar circumstances,  is  to  apt  to  embarrass  our  investigations. 
They  were : 

1.  In  the  forward  part  of  the  ship,  the  cook,  the  steward, 
and  one  of  the  sailors,  who  all  fell  sick  after  tl^  bog,  Boger'* 
iltness,  had  commenced.  They  were  slighdy  attacked,  and  had 
Mme  votnitittg. 

2.  In  the  steerage,  where  Norris  and  Packard  were,  there 
fell  sick  the  second  mate,  and  Captain  Morgan's  steward,  jf*^ 
Uam,  (a  white  man.)  They  were  all  attacked  about  the  same 
time,  and  after  the  death  of  Norris  and  Packard.  William, 
who,  from  bis  frequent  voyages  to  the  Havana,  must  have,  in  a 
measure,  acquired  an  almost  perfect  immunity  against  the 
disease,  was,  nevertheless,  it  would  seem,  not  altogether  invul- 
nerable to  its  approaches.  He  had  taken  up  Norris"  and  Pack- 
ard's  beds  after  their  death,  and  thrown  them  overboard.  The 
SftaBc  poison  of  the  vomtto  was,  no  doubt,  in  ttus  manner  (ai 
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has  so  repeatedly  hitppened  before  through  the  laroe  medituo,) 
communicateH  to  Will  Ism,  the  repugoance  of  whose  coiutitu- 
tion  to  its  reception,  however,  caased  it  soon  to  pais  ogua  oot 
of  the  sv^iem,  without  materially  affecting  him.  As  this  person 
was  steward  of  the  vessel  in  which  I  went  to  Havana,  I  caa  re- 
mark, that  he  was  of  a  spare,  delicate  habit,  and  of  a  pale, 
uckly  complexioD,  hy  birth  English,  and  aged  aboBt  tbirty-^ve 
years. 

I  do  not  deny  that  it  is  possible  that  one  or  two  of  the  caset 
that  recovered  may,  as  Captain  Morgan  states  to  me,  liave 
been  attended  with  vomiting  of  bile,  and  may  have  seemed  to  be 
simple  attacks  of  febrile  and  gastric  irritation,  arising  from 
the  combined  operation  of  a  redundant  secretion  of  bile 
and  a  retroverted  and  suppressed  movement  in  the  cutanepnt 
transpiration,  caused  by  the  cooler  atmosphere  of  the  sea.  I  have 
myself  had  the  good  fortune  to  witness  these  bilioits  attacks,  in 
the  same  lalilnde,  in  their  naked  and  nnsophisticsied  purity, 
totally  divested  of  all  complication  with  tbe  symptoms  of  other 
diseases.  On  my  return  from  the  island  of  Cuba,  I  embarked 
atMatansas  September  11th,  1830,  for  Charleston,  S.  Carolina, 
in  the  brig  Jtilia.  The  commander  of  the  vessel,  A.  Bemabea, 
and  his  steward,  were  both  subject?  of  severe  bilions  attacks 
for  tbe  first  four  or  five  days  aAer  leaving  the  port— tb«  former 
in  tbe  shape  of  copiotit  and  inordinate  discharges  of  pure  bile 
from  the  stomach,  with  cephalalgia  and  nausea,  but  totally  Mx- 
accompanied  with  fixer,  or  gastric  irritation  ;  while,  in  the 
case  of  tbe  steward,  who  was  a  young,  robust  black  man,  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania,  but  who  bad  been  nearly  as  much  ac- 
climated to  the  tropics  as  the  captain,  the  disease  assumed  the 
true  type  of  a  bilious  fever — vomiting  of  bile,  and  tbe  adnata 
and  tongue  deeply  tinged  with  yellow  from  the  very  inrasiam, 
and  constitutional  fever,  great  thirst,  with  alternate  remisNons 
and  exacerbations,  but  no  gastric  or  precordial  irritability,  ex- 
cept that  from  vomiting,  and  no  black  matter  whatever  dis- 
charged, either  by  stool,  or  from  the  stomach.  In  both,  u 
usual,  tbe  vomiting  and  fever  declined,  under  mild  absorbent 
aperients,  and  febrifuge  drinks.  And  here,  in  the  last  case  of 
tbe  colored  man,  though  marked  with  such  high  arterial  excite- 
ment, and  such  obvious  complication  of  biliary  derangement,  1 
would  ask  the  supporters  of  tbe  miasmatic  and  atmospheric 
hypotbesia  of  yellow  fever,  tbe  Bancrofts,  and  similar  entba- 
■iasts,  who  have  called  it  a  variety  of  the  common  renritteot 
type,  and  attributed  it  solely  and  exclasively  to  vegetable  d^ 
composition,— or  the  potrefactionists,  who  think  it  typfans,  and 
ascribe  it  to  ammal  putridilj/, — I  would  appeal  to  cither  mciiod 
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f>r  tbcM  in&ctioDisU,  to  poinl  out  to  me  id  this  cate  tfae  idenli^ 
of  tbii  aad  similar  cases  with  the  symptoms  of  the  true  vomito. 
Where  is  the  red,  protuberaiU,  turgid,  and  icatety  eye,  pro- 
ceeding ofleD  to  high  <^hthahiic  inpammatitm,  and  a  purulent 
discharge  from  the  liniag  tunic,  as  I  have  repeatedly  seen  it  ia 
the  tropics  f  Where  the  prolonged  paroxysin  of  the  first  stage, 
and  then  the  total  and  sudden  cessation  of  all  arterial  movement 
and  constriction,  which  characterizes  with  such  prominent  fea- 
tures, the  state  of  collapse,  or  second  stage ; — the  clammy  sweats, 
and  marble  coldness  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  so  lately  glow- 
ing with  an  ardent  temperature  ?  Where  that  unique  and  pecu- 
liar hallucination,  or  insanity,  which  in  this  fatal  calm  in  the 
vomito  seems  (o  take  possession  of  the  mental  faculties,  as  in 
the  maniac,  infusing  preternatural  strength  inlo  the  muscular 
fibre,  and  inspiring  the  morbidly  exalted  imagination  with  new 
hopes,  that  are  but  too  soon  to  be  blasted?  Painting  before 
his  mind  gay  and  pleasing  illu»ons,  which,  while  they  delude 
and  cheat  the  miserable  victim  with  the  flattering  and  cheering 
prospects  of  speedy  restoration  to  health,  are  associated  with  too 
inany  horrid  and  real  images,  to  be  miglakeo  by  the  spectator 
for  other  than  "  thick  coming  fancies,"  designed  by  a  kind 
Providence,  as  it  were,  to  beguile  the  unhappy  suflerer  OD  bis 
path  t«  the  tomb  ? 


Remarkt  «n  the  preceding  cmei,  including  a  concite  ttatement  ef 
the  theory  propoted  by  P.  S.  Townsend,  M:  D.,  retpeding 
the  origin,  pathology,  and  treatmeat  of  the  Vomito. 

Ihe  above  details  furnish  master  for  deep  and  interesting  re- 
flection.  TbecaseofNorris,  the  unvarnished  narrative  of  whose 
symptomsisthosgiven  tons  by  a  disinterested  witness,  out  of  the 
profession,  (who,  be  it  remembered,  is  also  a  tion-coiUagiomtt,) 
was  most  clearly  a  legitimate  instance  of  the  vomito.  The  symp- 
toms italicised  in  the  text  will  furnish  data  enough  to  whoever 
is  acquainted  with  this  disease,  to  come  to  the  true  inferences  of 
its  idiopathic  character.  There  is  no  more  frequent  occurrence, 
and  one  as  perfectly  well  known  as  it  is  curious  and  inex- 

Elicable,  than  that  of  foreigners  from  cold  climates,  who  have 
een  residing  some  months  of  the  hot  weather  at  Havana,  Vera 
Cm,  and  other  received,^'  of  the  yellow  fever,  escaping  the 
disease  the  whole  period  of  their  exposure  to  what  the  putrefac- 
ttonittt  (as  the  supporters  of  domestic  origin  in  our  sea-poru 
might  be  denonunated)  conuder  those  dangerons  sources  of  it, 
to  wit,  the  exhalations  from  the  docks  and  confined  street*  of 
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«ties,  and  theq  immediately,  or  the  same  day  even,  of  the  vessel 
in  which  they  are  embarked  leaving  the  port,  and  getting  to 
«ea,  becoming  attacked  with,  and  some  seventy-two  or  ninety- 
Bii  hoars  aAer,  falling  victims  to  the  vomito.*  Does  then  the 
predisposition  which  may,  as  we  have  above  remarked,  be  pre- 
sumed to  exist,  require  for  its  active  developemcnt  the  ^iciting 
cause  of  a  mere  change  of  temperature  from  hot  to  cold,  or 
vice  versa,  (as  would  sometimes  appear  to  be  the  fact,)  or,  as  in 
this  instance,  though  the  subject  goes  from  the  impure  atmos- 
phere of  the  city  into  the  pure  air  of  the  ocean ;  can  it  be  possible 
that  in  a  transmutation  so  diametrically  hostile  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  infectionitU,  that  the  mere  irntability  of  the  stomach, 
produced  by  sea  sickness,  can  be  sufficient  to  bring  the  morbific 
inovenient  into  operation ;  and  thus  the  chain  of  morbid  phe- 
nomena, which  in  a  cold  climate  would  have  terminated  only  in 
ibal  aflecdon,  (sea  sickness,)  be  made  in  a  tropical  temperature 
to  pass  into  that  peculiar  assemblage  or  combinadon  of  symp- 
toms, which  constitutes  the  disease  denominated  the  vomito,  or 
yellow  fever  ? 

If  the  vomito,  as  has  been  sug^sted,  lie  connected  in  some 
mysterious  shape  or  other  with  a  defective  decarbonizationofthe 
TetpirtUory  organ*,*  then  it  would  appear  that  a  change  from  a 
hot  to  acooler  atmosphere,  from  the  greater  bulk  of  oxygen  in- 
q>ired,  ought  in  some  measure  to  remedy  this  defect,  unless  that 
nlutary  operation  might  be  supposed  to  be  counteracted  by 
a  diminished  cutaneous  discharge,  and  by  the  new  and  predis- 
posing irritation  existing  in  the  Stomach  from  Eea-sickuesE.  It 
IS  familiarly  known  to  persons  who  have  any  experience  in  yel- 
low fever,  that  pregnant  women  are  peculiarly  obnoxious  or  pre- 
disposed to  it,  and  the  gastric  irritability  which  the  uterine  a^m- 
pathies  create  in  this  state  of  the  system,  may  sufficiently  well 
account,  with  the  sea-iickncss  superadded  thereto,  for  the  pain- 
fully distressing  case  of  Mrs.  Grassman ;  which,  though  tome- 


*  There  is  no  filthier,  jel  beslthier,  spot  on  the  arbbe,  perhaps,  than 
Havana  itaelf,  where  this  so  repeatedly  occurn,  the  ■itnatioa  of  the  tonn 
bein^  low,  under  a  hill,  and  coafioed  within  waits,  with  narrow  and  ex- 
t^euively  filthy  streets — the  wharf  especially.  The  hirlior  on  which  it 
Ilea  ia  eiitirely  in  land,  and  therefore  very  hot,  beinc  confined  hy  bich  hLlla, 
which  eSactually  exclude  the  air,  eiccept  the  sea  breeze  through  the  aar* 
row  neck  or  raouth  on  the  north,  and  which  does  not  arrive  until  10  A.  Id 

t  See  my  History  of  the  Yeltov;  Fever  of  New-Vork  in  11)33,  p  W4, 
•tc. ;  alao.  Dr.  Pascalis'  Essay  on  this  subject  the  aame  year,  and  the 
Medical  Repo^tory  of  New-York  many  yeani  previouai  where  the  sama 
idea  ia  jtril  broached  by  this  phyaiciaD  {  also,  a  Thesia  published  at  Moot- 
pelisr,  France,  ID  I811,b7M.  Brochot. 
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wbu  obscure,  from  being  coDnplicated  witb  the  pregusDcy,  and 
in  some  measare,  perhaps,  with  the  fall,  has  oevertbeless  the 
c^facter  of  the  vomito  boldly  and  legibly  written  upon  ita 
physicgnomy.  It  will  not  be  a  sufficieut  objection  to  ihig  sop- 
position  of  the  predisposing  effect  of  sea-sickness,  to  say,  that 
this  latter  affection  is  salutary  by  its  nauseating  symptoms,  and 
that  it  is  far  from  being  of  an  inflammatory  character,  however 
greatly  tbe  nervous  sensibility  and  muscular  irritability  of  the 
organ  may  be  thereby  increased.  For  it  is,  I  think,  now  clearly 
established  by.jlissection  and  observation,  that  gastric  inflam- 
Iiiatioi)jih5^no  part  in  the  vomito,  and  that  the  red  appeartfncea 
on  tWvilloQS  coat  of  the  stomach  are  nothing  more  than  the 
engorged  or  dilated  state  of  the  capillary  vesssils,  as  seen,  also, 
on  ihe  eye,  be. 

The  injury  to  die  womb,  if  it  had  been  Ihe  cause  of  her  deatfat 
woiild  in  all  probability,  as  there  was  so  much  coDstitutioqal 
excitement  present,  have  displayed  more  organic  inflammirtioD 
than  was  manifest,  as  this  organ  is  so  acutely  sensible  when  in 
a  state  of  inflammation.  Moreover,  if  there  had  been  inflamma- 
tion there,  there  would  have  been  an  increase  instead  of  a  iat>- 
sidence  of  gastric  sympathy.  The  true  cbaracter  of  the  disease, 
therefore,  appears  to  have  been  tbe  yellow  fever,  which,  coming 
oo  with  grait  and  umaual  conttitvtional  excitement,  not  only  ' 
■oppressed  the  sea-sickness,  hut  also  any  topical  lesion  that  may 
bare  existed  in  the  womb,  though  the  gastric  irritability  woul<^ 
as  usual,  in  due  course,  have  been  re-developed  in  the  stage  of 
collapse,  if  deatb  had  not  ensued  before  that  stage  had  coa»- 
pletely  arrived; 

Captain  Packard's  case  is  another  faithful  portrait  of  the 
disease,  and  rendered  so  much  the  more  interesting,  as  it  was 
manifestly  a  pare  case  of  contagion  per  se  Recollect  that  he 
bad  been  familiarized  the  preceding  ten  months  to  a  tropical 
atmosphere,  coasting  in  ^he  narrow  gulf  between' Havana  and 
tbe  Florida  Reefs,  and  therefore  on- ship  board,  and  constantly 
'Vposed  to  the  direct  operation  of  a  tropical  sun  upon  his  northern 
blood,  and  robust  habit.  But,  as  it  would  seem,  there  was  ii» 
Uiis  instance  a  much  greater  predisposition  to  the  contagioia 
than  to  the  sportufic  formation  of  the  disease.  Whether  he  took 
it  from  Mrs.  Grassman,  who  had  a  berth  in  the  cabin  next  the 
steerage,  where  he  was,  or,  what  is  infinitely  more  probable, 
from  the  other  two  cases,  (Norris  and  Boyer,  also  in  the 
steerage,)  is  a  matter  of  no  moment,  as  there  were  for  these 
two  last  mentioned  indisputable  cases  (leaving  Mrs.  G.  out  of 
the  question)  quite  pabtdum  enough  for  their  reproduction  in 
the   combustible    material    which   Packard's    habit   afforded. 
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Independent  6f  which,  ibe  crew,  u  well  u  pauengera,  being', 
u  utaal  ID  tbcK  hot  lalitadet,  mncb  on  deck,  their  comtant 
and  immediate  intercourae  is  (especially  m  these  small  merchant 
vesielt)  quite  nnavoidable,  to  say  nothing  of  a  co-operating 
predisposing  cause,  (the  greatest  one,)  derived  from  An  a(aio»- 
phere  below  decks,  surcharged  with  carbonic  acid  gas;  in  other 
words,  greatly  deoxygenated,  not  only  by  respiration,  but  also 
deprived  of  its  nitrogen,  as  well  as  oxygeo,  in  the  same  prop<n^ 
tion  as  the  emanations  from  the  body  occupied  the  places  of 
these  gases,  and,  therefore,  dimioisbing,  under  such  circnm- 
stantes,  the  bulk  of  vital  air  inspired,  and  perhaps  in  the  same 
^iroportioD,  by  the  defective  decarbonixation  thereby  induced, 
■ad  the  impure  gases  from  the  body  with  which  the  air  was  im- 
bued, predisposing  to  the  formation  of  yellow  fever.  Atid  this 
pathology  we  have  given  fumiBhes  as  with  a  powerful  a  fortiori 
argument  in  favor  of  contagion.  For,  t^ere  not  a  tpedfic  virat^ 
or  germ  of  rejrrodaetitm  from  the  lidng  body  necessary,  the 
mere  inspiring  of  an  atmosphere  charged  with  a  certain  portioD 
of  caloric  and  carbon,  would  be  sufficient  to  produce  yellow 
(ever  artificially,  witboot  the  aid  of  a  tropical  climate,  a  nor- 
thern constitution,  or  a  congregated  assemblage  of  persons  in 
confined  and  heated  aparunenu.  But  in  a  temperate  climate, 
through  defect  of  some  element  which  is  present  in  a.  tropical 
one,  (bit  disease  never  can  be  produced  sporadically,  thai  is, 
without  tbe  co-operation  of  this  germ.  The  excreted  and 
tinputrefacted  gases  and  liquids  that  are  tlirown  off  from  tbe 
living  body  in  health,  though  innocuous  when  dispersed  in  tbe 
open  atmosphere,  seem  to  contain,  by  their  combination  or  cotn- 
nBxture  when  confined  and  compressed  in  their  elasticity  into 
greater  density,  some  principle,  which,  though  incapable  of 
generating  any  other  type  of  disease  ihan  tg^tu,  contributes 
lai^ly  to  the  reproduction  and  propagation  of  the  vornHo. 
Thus,  then,  though  the  atmosphere  of.  narrow,  confined  street* 
and  apartments,  where  masses  of  population  are  compactly 
crowded  together,  may  become  the  best  of  all  possible  mediums  for 
the  transmission  of  the  contagions  virus  of  yellow  fever,  and  inure, 
in  some  degree,  as  we  know  it  does,  those  who  are  habituated  to 
(■spiring  such  atmosphere  against  tbe  reception  of  this  virus,  on 
the  other  hand  strongly  predisposes  to  an  attack  of  the  disease, 
those  who,  with  the  robust  habit  and  rich  blood  acquired  in  a  pure 
and  wholesome  country  air,  are  suddenly  immersed  into  one  cMTtbe 
opposite  character  spoken  of.  In  the  celebrated  assise  cases, 
die  judges,  we  recollect,  took  the  infection  before  the'  prisoner*. 
And  it  may  be  observed,  e»  paatatU,  that  the  captains  of  mer-' 
chant  vessels  are  much  more  liable  to  be  negligent,  in  point  of 
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cleaoliness,  than  our  ships  of  war.  And  it  is  the  comtant  and 
periecl  ventilation,  as  well  as  the  singular  cleanliness  of  Dutch 
vessels  of  war,  and  merchantmen,  so  peculiar  to  thisnalion,  which 
exempts  them  in  hot  latitudes,  in  so  remarkable  a  manner,  from 
the  epidemic,  or  contagious  ravages  of  this  pestilence.  I 
have  already  advanced,  in  a  work  written  on  the  Topography, 
Weather,  and  Diseases  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  {during  my 
residence  there  in  1624-25,)  some  pathological  specniatioos  re- 
lauve  to  the  modification  produced  upon  the  human  organiza- 
tion by  the  influence  of  climate,  or  what  [  have  called  the  cen- 
tripetal  in  cold,  and  the  centrifugal  movement  of  the  fiuids  in 
hot,  or  equatorial  latitudes,  and  £e  peculiar  and  curious  changes 
resulting  therefrom ;  whereby,  in  truth,  we  are  furnished  with 
a  clue,  or  key,  to  much  of  the  error  and  misconception  that  has 
existed  in  the  description,  as  well  as  treatment  of  diseases. 

In  the  work  referred  to  (which  it  is  my  intention  in  that  part 
to  treat  hereatler  more  at  large)  it  is  stated,  that  the  natural  and 
principal  function  of  the  respiratory  organs  is  to  divest  the 
blood  of  its  redundant  carbon  and  hydrogen ;  and  that  this 
function  is  so  much  tlie  more  active,  and  so  much  the  more  ne- 
cessary in  a  cold  climate,  because  there  is  a  greater  proportion 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen  to  be  extricated  from  the  system,  in 
consequence  of  the  greater  qua[iti(y  of  oily  and  animal  food 
consumed,  particularly  the  former,  and  which  kind  of  food 
(abounding  in  carbon  and  hydrogen)  is,  from  the  quantity  of 
concrete  caloric  it  contains,  absolutely  necessary  to  the  preser- 
vation of  life  in  such  climates ;  also,  for  the  formation  of  an 
externa)  fatty  covering  to  the  body,  illustrated  particularly  in  the 
Esquimaux.  That  nature  has  provided,  therefore,  for  the 
greater  activity  demanded  of  the  pulmonary  apparatus,  by 
making  the  atmosphere  in  cold  countries  more  dense,  and, 
therefore,  the  bulk  of  oxygen  inspired  greater  in  proportion  to 
the  greater  degree  of  decarbonizaiion,  and  dehydrogenation, 
required  through  the  pulmonic  oi^ns.  That  in  the  rarefied 
atmosphere  of  the  torrid  zone,  the  very  reverse  of  this  state  of 
things  exists  ;  for  here,  with  the  total  change  of  food,  the  atmos- 
phere also  is  changed.  Instead  of  oily,  fatty,  and  animal  food, 
being  the  base  of  our  nutriment,  the  great  mass  of  it  consists  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  form  of  the  acidulous,  juicy,  and 
wateiy  drinks,  and  fruits,  substituted,  in  great  pan,  for  the  flesh 
and  oil  required  in  cold  countries.  The  lesser  quantity  of 
oxygen,  therefore,  consumed  in  respiration  by  the  natives  of 
hot  climates,  is  apparently  supplied,  in  some  measure,  by  the 
greater  quantity  acquired  by  the  assimilating  organs,  the  pro- 
cess of  decarboniiation  being,  as  it  were,  performed  throughout 
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the  whole  vascalar  system,  and  not,  as  in  cold  climates,  confined 
more  especially  to  the  hings.  This  we  see  especially  in  the 
quantity  of  oil  and  ammonia  excreted  from  the  skin  in  hot  cVt- 
mates,  and  the  intention  of  which  also  appears  to  be  to  luhri- 
cate  the  surface  against  the  desiccating'  operation  of  solar  heat. 
The  four  principal  forms  in  which  carbon  and  hydrogen  are 
eliminated  from  the  surface  of  the  body  in  hot  climates,  are  water, 
ammonia,  oil,  and  gelatin,  as  indicated  by  the  glutinous  and 
oleaginous  feel,  and  pungent  odor  of  the  sweat.  £ach  of  these 
proximate  principles  contains  hydrogen,  and  the  two  last  large 
portions  also  of  carbon.  From  the  fact,  that  urea,  and  uric 
acid,  are  more  highly  azotized  than  all  other  animal  sub- 
Etances,  it  has  been  with  much  probability  conjectured,  that  one 
of  the  functions  of  the  urinary  organs,  is  that  of  liberating 
nitrogen  from  the  system.  The  diminished  excretion  from  the 
kidneys,  in  hot  climates,  is,  thep,  perhaps,  in  some  measure, 
remedied  by  the  nitrogen  which  passes  off  from  the  surface  of 
the  body  in  the  form  of  ammoniacal  gat,  the  pungent  odor  of 
which  is  so  perceptible  in  all  those  who  are  natives  of,  or  have 
resided  long  within  the  tropics ;  in  the  negro  more  powerful,  it 
is  true,  but  not  less  so,  oHen,  in  whites  of  ih?  fairest  complexion. 
The  lungs  here,  have  but  little  to  do  in  the  matter  of  de- 
carbonization  ;  and  corresponding  to  this,  the  quantity  of  vital 
air  inspired,  OH-ing  to  the  rarefied  state  of,  the  atmosphere,  is 
just  in  the  same  proportion  decreased,  water  apparently  being, 
in  part,  substituted  in  the  place  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  as  we 
perceive  in  (he  well  known  humidity  of  a  tropical  atmosphere, 
from  the  evaporation  being  there,  by  tlie  influence  of  the  heat 
in  much  greater  quantity.  And  this  humidity  being  absorbed 
as  such,  without  being  decomposed  by  the  lungs,  co-operates  in 
perfect  harmony  and  co-ordination  with  the  arrangement  sub- 
listing  between  the  respiratory  apparatus,  tlie  food,  and  the 
atmosphere,  in  these  equinoxial  regions;  which  co-ordination 
seems  to  be  founded  entirely  on  the  principle  of  creating  as 
much  aqueous  evaporation  as  possible,  by  diverting  the  fluids 
to  the  surface,  whereby  the  blood  is  so  much  the  more  refrige- 
rated, not  only  by  the  circulation  of  the  acidulous,  saccharine, 
and  saline  juices,  which  form  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  food, 
but  by  the  vast  quantities  of  caloric  which  enter  into  the  for- 
mationof  the  vapor  exhaled  from  the  skin,  thereby  preserving 
the  organization  from  (he  destructive  operation  of  solar  beat  in 
tiiose  countries.  Now,  it  is  evident,  that  persons  coming  sud- 
denly into  hot  latitudes,  with  the  rich,  oilj',  inspissated,  inflamma- 
tory and  carbonated  blood  of  cold  countries,  are  so  much  the 
more  liable  to  yellow  fe^-er,  as  the  process  of  decarbonization 
in  itich  constitutions,  in  hot  climates,  is,  from  the  state  of  the 
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sUnotphere  and  skin,  so  much  the  more  defective.  All  which 
ii  in  perfect  correspoodence  to,  and  harmony  with,  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  true  pathology  of  the  votnito,  a  defective  decar- 
boHization  of  the  blood,  as  already  stated,  and  as  would  appear 
to  be  sensibly  manifested,  and  cunclustvely  demonstrated,  in  the 
very  substance  of  the  granular,  black,  and  charcoal  nature  of 
the  tinder  form  of  black  vomit.*     Now,  in  the  attempt  to  bring 


*  Life  baa  be«n  compared  to  a  torch,  pre«erred  in  a  state  of  combw- 
tion  bj  the  air  inspired  into  the  limgi.  Tlie  carbon  and  hydrogen  of 
Ihe  Mood  furnish  the  fuel  for  consumption,  and  the  oxygen,  with  which 
ibej  come  in  contact  while  passing  through  the  chest  in  respiratioa,  fur- 
nishes the  spark  which  kindles  the  flame. 

It  it  not  bj  the  respiratory  apparatus  only  that  the  blood  i*  decarbo- 
■ated  and  dehydrogenated.  The  ammonia  and  oil*  excreted  in  such 
abundance  from  the  lurrace  of  the  body  in  hot  climate*,  prove  that  the 
cutaneous  functions  are  also  concerned  in  this  salutary  operation,  which, 
in  whatever  organs  it  may  tahe  place,  seems  to  be  chiefly  intended  to 
preserve  the  different  parts  of  the  animal  raachine  at  one  uniform  degree 
■f  temperature.  How  admirable  are  the  means  by  which  an  ovemUiog 
Providence  has  contrived  to  bring  about  this  result,  under  whatever  cir- 
cnmstauces  of  climate  or  locality  the  human  frame  may  be  placed !  In 
arctic,  or  polar  countries,  where  the  heat  is  rapidly  abstracted  from  the 
body  bj  the  reduced  temperature  of  the  circumambient  air,  a  greater 

![DBntity  of  caloric  i«  required  to  be  generated.  For  this  purpose  the 
i>od  u  made  to  coDsisI  almost  exclusively  of  animal  fat  and  oils,  which 
abound  in  hydrogen  and  carbon,  while  the  more  condensed  state  of  the 
atmotphere,  by  furnishing  a  larger  quantity  of  oxvgen  under  the  same 
bulk,  also  contributes  to  accelerate  this  process.  The  cbest  also  seeou 
fuller,  and  more  expanded  in  its  conformation,  and  the  pulmonic  appara- 
tas  east  upon  a  targe  mould.  The  blood  thus  becomes  etuiched  and  in- 
spissated, of  au  oily  consistence,  highly  inflammable,  and  of  a  dark  co- 
lor. The  functions  of  the  skin  are  dormant,  nad  no  caloric  is  expended 
by  cutaneous  evaporation.  Life,  by  the  centripetal  tendency  of  the 
fluids,  is  thrown  from  the  surface  of  the  body  into  the  large  vessels  of  the 
drcnlating  system  and  interna!  organs. 

It  is  this  more  highly  animalized  and  acrid  condition  of  the  hlood,  re- 
alizing, as  it  were,  the  speculations  of  Hunter,  that  makes,  perhaps,  or- 
ganic inflammations  more  common  in  cold  than  hot  climates,  and  favors 
tlie  orthodoxy  of  modem  pathology  in  treating  the  fevera  and  phleg- 
nasisB  of  cold  countries  by  direct  depletion  of  the  blood  vessels,  rather 
than  through  the  more  circuitous  medium  of  the  alvioe,  urinary,  and  per- 
spiratory secretions.  Whereas,  in  hot  climates,  the  lancet  is  employed,  not 
so  mnch  to  reduce  the  tone  of  the  system,  or  to  alter  the  qualities  of  the 
hlood,  which  is  here  thin  and  impoverished,  but  to  relax  spasm,  and  re- 
tard the  momentum  of  the  circulation. 

In  a  hot  climate,  the  respiratory,  digestive,  and  cutaneons  apparatus, 
co-operate  in  sneh  a  manner  as  to  retard,  rather  than  accelerate  the  geoe- 
ration  of  caloiic.    The  lungs  are  smaller  in  dimensions,  the  chest  nar- 

*  nwaffa  tki  i*klv,  wUdhli  iiaebvffd  taMicb  ■  prodl^pa  ■DHHUit  fjoB  (bs  lUn,  fiAaciftt  oT 
!!)*■»»*■  «"*  opiM,  ait  nefttimi  euiiat  bi  CDiui>l*r«]  u  bivliv  ut  uHiir  ia  Ibtproaa  it- 
•DriteS.  wJhb  ii  k  iHoUKHd  Uu  Uiii  •IwnaDt  uniiiUM  iha  bulk  at  i&i  inulBnt  uad  is  lut 
iKmiti  ikd  thw  to  pum  off  tiDm  ttn  Uii  ib  Ilia  uma  cbuaiul  ttsu  is  wktoli  M  wis  (ska  au 
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abont  that  change  of  the  blood  by  vhich  it  may  be  adapted  and 
accoromodated  in  its  coDsiitence  and  qiialitie<  to  the  new  circuiii- 


theinrface  of  the  body,  pasiei  iucesiaiitlf  without  difficult;,  sod  in  pro- 
digioui.qnantity,  b;  evaporation  through  the  emuDctorieB  of  the  skia, 
thus  cBrrjing  off  the  caloric  out  of  the  ajslem  ofleDtimei  more  rapidly 
than  it  ii  feoerated  within,  or  can  be  cotninuDicaled  from  the  heated 
atmoEphere  without.  So  highly  elaborated  are  the  orgaiti  of  cutaneous 
traospiration,  and  so  profuse  tbe  discharge  which  issue)  from  its  eihalent 
•nrfaee  in  a  hot  climate,  that  this  part  of  the  body  may  be  considered 
the  great  outlet  or  drain  of  nearly  all  the  eicremeutitioui  portion  of  the 
tiaida,  and  to  have  almost  superseded  tbe  use  of  the  alvine  and  urinary 
functioDs.f  Much  of  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  alio,  which,  by  this  the- 
ory, form  [he  comboitible  end  toflammatorv  ingredienCs  of  the  blood, 
are  conducted  harmlessly  out  of  tbe  system  through  the  medium  of  tbe 
(Ida,  in  their  nndecompqunded  state,  without  bemg  oxygenated,  and, 
therefore,  without  being  attended  with  the  extrication  of  caloric,  as  they 
ara  fupposed  to  be  Id  passing  through  the  lungs. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  an  organ  which,  in  a  hot  climate,  plays  so 
important  a  part  io  the  animal  economy  aa  the  skin,  would,  when  de- 
ranged in  it*  functions,  have  much  to  do  in  the  production  of  disease. 

Though  there  is  no  part  of  the  year  in  tbe  Bahama*  that  can  be  lej^ti- 
matelf  denominated  winter,  tbe  transition  from  the  hot  to  the  cool  sea- 
ion  is  sensibly  felt,  and  tbe  cold,  though  not  ordinarily  sufficiently  con- 
centrated to  produce,  as  in  cold  climates,  acute  or  entonic  inflammatiou 
of  the  vixcero,  gives  origin  to  an  extensive  order  of  diseases  by  the  re- 
troversion, or  by  what  has  been,  with  more  propriety,  perhaps,  emp£a- 
iJcally  termed,  tbe  revulsion  or  defluiioa  of  the  numors  from  the  •unace 
«f  the  body  upon  the  mucous  membrane  which  lines  tbe  internal  pas- 
sages. The  irritation  occasioned  bylhoACtoal  transfer  of  tbij  accustomed 
drain  from  the  skin,  and  of  the  acrid  ingredients  of  the  perspirable  mat- 
ter, shows  itself  in  a  variety  of  morbid  changes,  which  are  rather  to  be 
considered  functional  than  organic,  and  resemhliug  congestion,  or  serous 
effusion,  more  than  iuflBmmalio.u.  AraoDg  these  effects  are  catarrh,  by- 
drothoraz,  bronchitis,  asthma,  &c.  Tbe  predisposition  to  disease,  occa- 
sioned by  the  enervatiog  influence  of  the  hot  season  upon  the  difestiTe 
-organs,  may  explain  why  dysenteries,  cholera,  &c.,  as  an  exception  to 
this  remark,  are  more  liable  to  be  caused,  as  has  been  seen,  by  tbe  suddoa 
alternations  of  heat  and  moisture  in  hot  weather,  than  in  the  cool  seaaoB, 
when  those  organs  have  recovered  their  tone. 

If  it  be  tbe  Mtn^s,  in  a  cold  climate,  that  kindle  the  lamp  of  life,  it  is 
the  tJHn,  under  a  tropical  sun,  that  dampens  the  fire,  and  prevent*  tbe 
flame  from  burning  with  too  mncb  vehemence.  [Extract  from  a  memoir 
on  the  TopoEraphy,  &c.  of  the  Bahamas,  by  P.  S.  Townsend,  M.  D. 
New-Yorii,  18i»,  p.  55.  et  seq.] 

*  Tha  patM  if  pareepiibtr  mtnonapvatijUaiiitbollliAiieald  elinul*. 

■tnarlT  lBipr«flaBt*d  vilh  uawwit,  hJui«,  immaDiicaJ,  And  ailj  mauir,  u  bu  ftlltadT  bau  ob- 
•aiTiA  is  Um  Amtr  pan  of  tbii  anaoir.  Tliit  Inurtr,  u  ii  wtra,  of  th<  TUmtttj  of  Ui>  onui- 
hUod  w  iha  iDrbe*  al  Um  bsdj,  ii  fmUniiiai*  wnobanlad  bj  tba  iDfBieiiwt  uelubWlf 
■e^Blnd  \j  Uh  Bwrnit  TiHtni,  uid  br  tbt  niiHBltr  tiwui  on  l}»  aiUni]  puu  of  Iba  bsilr. 
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stances  under  which  it  is  placed,  there  resolts  from  the  violence 
done  to  the  healthy  tnovements  of  the  functions,  a  commpdOn, 
lermentation,  and  excitement,  the  result  or  process  of  which  coih 
stitutes  what  is  commonly  or.  vulgarly  called  a  seasoning  or 
acclimation  of  the  new  comer^-or,  in  more  scienUfic  lan^^age, 
sporadic  yellow  feoer. 

Why  this  disea^,  in  this  form,  is  so  much  more  repeatedly 
produced,  and  so  mucli  more  mortal,  among  the  crews  of  foreign 
vessels  lying  in  the  port,  than  to  others,  arises,  as  1  imagine, 
from  two  principal  causes :  First,  their  being  more  exposed  to 
the  existing  causes  of  solar  heat,  to  fatigue  from  their  laborious 
occupations,  and  to  intemperance  in  the  use  of  liquors,  and  to 
other  excesses  which  that  class  of  persons  are  too  apt  to  indulge 
in :  Secondly,  to  their  being  often,  in  the  first  stage  of  the 
disease,  shamefully  neglected  as  respects  the  treatment,  if  not 
totally  abandoned ;  for  if  they  are  ettmded,  and  removed  to 
comfortable  quarters  on  shore,  it  is  at  a  moment  when  the  re- 
moval, and  the  fatigue  and  exposure  consequent  upon  it, 
do  infinitely  more  harm  than  good — as  is  familiarly  known  at 
Havana,  New-Tork,  &c.  Hence  the  reason  a  fortiori,  why 
foreigners  in  the  better  classes  of  life  so  much  more  frequently 
escape,  as  well  as  recover  from  the  disease,  from  having  the 
comforts  'And  attendance  which  this  malady  requires,  and 
especially  from  the  excellent  system  of  nursing  adopted  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  of  bathing  the  parent  consiautly  night  and 
day  in  tepid  ablutions  of  lime-juice  and  water,  depending  for 
the  evacuations  on  enemata,  and  leaving  t)ie  stomach,  according 
to  the  very  judicious  recommendation  of  Dr.  Pym,  as  tranquil 
as  possible,  by  placing  nothing  whatever  upon  it  but  an  occa- 
sional table-spoonful  of  barley  water  ;  which  treatment,  com- 
bined wiih  the  general  use  of  mustard  cataplasms,  which  ought 
also  to  be  mentioned,  constitute,  perhaps,  simple  and  unscien- 
tific as  it  may  appear,  the  most  formidable  and  successful  wea- 
pons, in  a  therapeutic  point  of  view,  which  this  desolating  pesti- 
lence has  ever  encountered.  And  I  do  Crmly  believe, — as  Dr, 
Uoaack,  in  descanting  upon  the  horrid  abuse  of  the  lancet  and 
calomel  in  thevomito,  has  said  of  the  successful  practice  of  some 
humane  philanthropists,  during  our  epidemics,  by  the  simple 
method  (^  castor-oil  and  catnup  tea, — that  more  good  has  been 
done,  and  more  lives  saved,  by  the  French  mulatto  nuries  of  the 
West  Indies,  who  are  so  distinguished  in  this  department,  than 
by  all  the  combined  influence  of  drugs,  diplomas,  and  doctors, 
however  much  I  may  respect  their  utility  in  other  diseases,  and 
however  much,  also,  I  may  be  willing  to  acknowledge  the  utility 
of  profeHJonal  men  in  this  scourge  itself,  ponded  they  confine 
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tbeiDMlves,  in  our  present  ignorance  aC  the  true  nature  ofyeWow 
fever,  to  saperiDtendiog  merely  the  careful  administration  et'the 
mode  qxtken  of,  instead  of  dabbling,  as  too  many  are  wont  to 
do,  in  empirical  remedies,  thinking,  probably,  that  where  nothing 
is  certainly  known,  the  ground  is  entirely  open  to  whatever 
experiments  their  ingenuity  or  imagination  may  taggesL* 

Having  myself,  in  a  severe  attack  of  the  disease,  while  at 
Havana,  had  an  opportunity  of  personally  witnessing  and  ex- 
periencing the  benefits  of  this  simple  method  of  core,  I  shoulil 
deem  it  an  act  of  injustice  to  my  fellow  creatures,  and  to  the 
caase  of  humanity,  were  I  to  withhold  from  it  my  entire  appro- 
bation. Finding,  also,  upon  investigation  and  eiamination^ 
that  with  the  addition  of  some  auxiliary  measures,  (such  as  to- 
pical venesection  to  the  temples,  by  arteriotomy  or  leeches,  in 
the  very  offset  of  the  attack,  in  moderation,  and  proportioned 
to  the  organic  affection  of  the  cerebrum,  the  constitution,  &^c.) 
ii  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  what  I  deem  the  true  pathology 
aiid  etiology  (so  far  as  I  am  acquainted)  of  the  disease. 
For  by  these  copious  and  constant  ablutions,  especially,  we 
greatly  augment  the  evaporation  from  the  surface,  and  thus 
facilitate  the  extrication  of  caloric  from  the  system — the  activi^ 
of  the  cutaneous  function,  which  is  by  far  the  most  iipportaat 
to  be  acted  npon  in  a  hot  climate,  being,  as  it  were,  redoubled, 
and  its  dominion  over  the  disease  so  much  the  more  enlarged  : 
thus  fulfilling  the  intention,  or  vis  medicatrix,  of  nature;  who, 
in  her  desperate  effort  to  accelerate  the  decarbonication  of  the 
blood,  indicates  the  organ  and  function  to  be  attacked,  and  the 
mode  of  treatment  that  ought  to  be  pursued,  effecting  by  this 
auxiliary  assistance  that  fortunate  result  which  otherwise  she 
would  not  have  been  enabled  to  accomplish. 

If  the  method  of  irritating  embrocations  could  be  so  far  ex- 
tended as  to  create,  as  it  were,  or  force  into  existence,  an  artifi- 
cial priddy  heat,  the  centrifugal  movement  would  be  thereby 
more  speedily  accomplished,  and  the  most  salutary  results  ub- 
(aioed — the  importance  of  that  eruption,  as  a  protection  in  hot 
climates,  being  universally  known  and  acknowledged. 


*  "  It  can  buclearly  proved  (siyg  Dr.  W.  Stevens,  in  his  late  essay  on 
the  blood,  read  before  the  London  Royal  Collefe  of  Phjeicioas)  tEiat  in 
the  West  India  fevers,  tbose  paiicuts  that  are  left  entirely  to  themselvea 
have  a  much  better  chance  of  recovery,  than  those  who  are  treated  witL 
emetics,  caloroel  or  antimony,  opium,  or  acids  ;  and  that  these  remedies, 
instead  of  being  useful,  add  greatly  to  the  snfferiDga  of  tbe  patieatsi  ther 
deciJedly  increase  tbe  very  evita  they  ara  meant  to  teheve,  and  add 
greatly  to  the  mortality  in  hot  climates." 
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The  universally  acknowledged  utility  of  lime  juice  ablutions 
(citric  acid)  to  the  surface  in  the  West  Indies,  may  be  explained, 
perhaps,  by  the  oxygen  it  contains  becoming  a  ready  solvent  of 
the  carbon  extricated  in  the  excretions  that  flow  so  abundantly 
through  the  great  outlet  or  waste-gale  of  the  cutaneous  tissue. 
The  well  known  affinity  of  citric  acid  for  carbonate  of  lime,  is 
owing,  in  part,  perhaps,  to  a  predisposing  affinity  existing  be- 
tween this  acid  and  carbon,  which  would  go  still  further  to  coufirm 
the  peculiar  fitness  and  preference  of  this  lo  other  native  vegeta- 
ble acids  for  the  purposes  stated.  The  natural  affinity,  indeed, 
of  all  the  vegetable  acids  for  carbon,  is  evident  from  their 
abounding  in  all  kinds  of  vegetable  organization;  for  in  ibis 
kingdom,  carbon  is  the  principal  and  controlling  ingredient. 
Artificial  acids,  like  (lie  oxalic,  and  so,  also,  the,  mineral  acids, 
are  less  adapted  to  such  therapeutic  uses  to  the  living  animal 
oi^anization,  because  their  aflinities,  as  they  are  less  natural, 
mnsl  be  farther  removed  in  their  re-action  apon  those  proximate 
living  principles,  to  which  they  can  bear  but  a  remote  relation. 

The  citric  acid  may  be  salutary,  also,  in  another  respect,  by 
nniting  with  the  ammonia,  which  is  also  so  abundantly  discharged 
from  the  skin  in  hot  climates :  the  affinity  existing  between  all 
vegetable  acids  and  the  elementary  constituents  of  ammonia, 
being  proved  by  the  estricaiion  of  this  compound  of  hydrogeti 
and  nitrogen  during  the  distillation  of  vegetable  alkalies — tluse 
last  substances  always  existing  in  union  with  the  vegetable 
acids. 

The  formation,  also,  of  carbonic  acid  upon  the  skin,  by  the 
union  of  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  with  the  carbon  excreted 
through  the emonctories,  is  familiarly  known  to  every  one  by  (be 
■our  taste  of  the  sweat,  and  also  proved  by  experiment.  I(  is 
possible,  and,  indeed,  more  than  probable,  that  the  citric  acid, 
by  its  supply  of  oxygen,  contributes  to  accelerate  the  healthful 
process  of  decarbonization  in  the  disease  in  question. 

The  operation  of  the  disease  denominated  yellow  fever,  when 
left  (0  itself,  is  to  produce  what  the  older  writers  very  justly  de- 
nominated an  attenuation  and  dissolution  of  the  blood,  or  what 
would  seem  more  correct,  a  sort  of  mechanical  disintegration  of 
its  proximate  principles  into  their  separate  and  component  mole- 
cnles.*     The  same  condi^on,  nearly,  in  which  it  exisu  in  the 


*  The  caiiM  of  death  [in  the  yellov 

.  Stevens,  in  a  late  essay  lieflire  tli.  ..  .  _  „ 

dans)  becomes  evident  gn  opening  the  heart,  "  Ibr  we  find  there,  in  place 
of  blood,  BilisEolved  fluid,  neatly  as  thin  as  water,  almost  as  blank  as  ink, 
and  evidently  so  di^eoRed  as  to  be  totally  incapable  of  citlier  (timulating 
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Gxtamenial  evacuations,  and  in  penons  who  have  beea  killed  by 
die  electric  fluid,  but  very  different  in  its  nature  from  that  semi- 
putresceot  sute  to  wliich  it  Eeems^to  be  reduced  in  typlioid 
fevers,  and  to  which,  Dotwitfastanding  the  vulgar  opinion,  it  can- 
not in  any  manner  be  compared,  not  even  in  the  most  malignant 
form  under  which  the  vomito  is  seen  in  intertropical  countries. 
For,  in  truth,  the  mechanical  disintegration  of  the  blood  into 
its  proximate  molecules  would,  pefbaps,  be  unfavorable  to  the 
operation  of  those  alBuities  which  would  decompose  it  into  its 
chemical  or  constituent  elements,  which  chemical  decombination 
must  take  place  before  putrefaction  can  commence. 

We  now  come,  in  pursuing  this  view  of  the  Eubject,  to  what 
may  be  termed  the  coiUagiout  or  epidemic  form  of  the  disease  in 
contradistinction  to  the  sporadic. — If,  from  the  condition  of  the 
respiratory  and  cutaneous  functions,  the  obstacles  to  tlie  rapid 
decarboftizaiion,  refrigeration  and  atiemtation  of  the  blood  in 
a  person  of  northern  constitution,  are  upon  his  sudden  arrival 
within  the  torrid  tone  almost  insurmountable,  terminating  often 
in  the  death  of  the  victim,  upon  whom  nature,  as  it  were,  per- 
forms the  experiment ;  how  much  more  difficult  are  these  Db> 
stacles  to  be  overcome,  when  superadded  thereto,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  process  or  experiment  is  plunged  into  an  atmosphere 
already  decarbonized  by  respiration,  as  well  as  saturated  and 
impregnated  with  human  effluvia,  and  therefore,  in  the  same  pro- 
portion de-oxygenated  and  deprived  of  its  vital  properties.  It 
IS  on  this  account  that  on  board  of  unclean,  and  especially,  coa- 
fined  vessels  of  war,  in  the  tropics,  where  large  numbers  of  per- 
sons are  crowded  together  in  a  .small  compass ;  where  ventila- 
tion is  neglected,  and  where,  besides  the  process  of  respiration, 
the  impure  exhalations  from  vegetable  and  animal  putrefaclion 
also  help  to  displace  the  vital  part  of  the  air,  and  therefore,  to 
de-oxygenate  it ;  it  is  from  these  sources,  and  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, but  especially  and  principally  from  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  extricated,  which  appears  to  be  the  medium  of  trans- 
mission,* that  the  system  becomes,  as  it  were,  highly  combusli- 


the  bcBrt,  or  wipporting  life.  Id  bolb  cavities  of  the  heart  the  flaid  ia 
eqiiklly  bitck,  and  in  the  whole  vascular  sTsIem  kU  distinction  between 
arterial  and  venom  blood  is  entirely  loEt."  Thecolorinfcoiatter,  he  thicks, 
is  detached  troni  the  elobulee,  and  becomes  indisBolubly  connected  with 
the  eerum,  by  which  the  whole  circulating  current  finally  ajtsumea  on« 
uniform  hiack  color — the  same  precisely  &«  the  black  vomit. 

*  That  the  admixture  of  thee  aibonic  acid  expired  in  reapiiatioD,  wttb  the 
reiidiary  oiygen  of  the  atmosphere,  is  not  merely  pernicious  by  its  own 
deleterious  properties,  and  by  the  oxygen  it  displacee,  ia  proved  by  tba  fact. 
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ble  or  predispoted  to  the  reception  of  a  tjieci^  foiion,  Trhich 
the  disease  introduced  or  sporadically  produced  under  sUcb  cir- 
ctraistances,  and  with  such  materials  to  act  upon,  is  capable  of 
generating  and  of  re-producing  in  the  subjects  who  are  thui 
«xpoKed  to  it.  And  tliis  is  what  t  denominate  Uie  contagiotu, 
»ad  what  others  have  called  the  typhoid  and  epidemic  form  of 
yellow  fever.  Tlie  distemper  is,  unquestionably,  uuder  such  cir- 
cumstaiKes,  truly  contagious,  and  its  multiplicauon  being  pro- 
gressive, and  never  commeDcing  until  a  tpark  is  first  introduced 
or  eommunicated,  the  extension  and  re -production  of  the  dis- 
ease can,  in  no  other  way,  be  accounted  for  but  upon  the  pre- 
snfripdou  of  its  contagiousness,  and  not,  as  the  mi^imaiut*  af- 
firm,  from  infection  or  putrescent  gases  eliminated  into  the  at- 
Bioiphere  from  vegetable  or  animal  substances  in  a  state  of  de* 
composidon.  Because,  in  that  case,  yellow  fever,  in  the  warm 
seasoB  especially,  would  be  the  univertal  diteate  of  the  inhabit- 
ed parts  of  the  globe,  since  it  would  be  found  wherever  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  putrefacuon  exist.  Multitudes  also  would,  at 
has  been  repeatedly  said,  be  mown  down  with  the  disease  si- 
multaneously, and  not  successively,  as  it  always  happens ;  and 
which  strikingly  characterises  yellow  fever  fcom  those  endemic 
disorders  which  arise  from  local  exhalations,  as  well  as  from  those 
^identic  scourges  depending  upon  atmospheric  influences,  which, 
at  dmes,  sweep  over,  like  the  Indian  cholera,  entire  kingdoms 
and  empires  of  the  earth. 

Therefore,  these  predisposing  causes  to  its  epidemic  ezten- 
•ion  beconxe  so  much  the  more  efficacious  in  the  hot  season 
of  ten^rate  latitudes,  in  consequence  of  iJie  greater  predisposi- 
tion tliere  existing  in  the  constitution  of  the  inhabitants  of  such 
latitudes.  Its  propagation  thereby  gaining,  in  this  respect, 
what  it  loses  in  a  tropical  climate,  by  the  obstacles  which  the 
progress  of  the  disease  there  encounter?  from  the  rarefaction, 
and  therefore  comparative  inertness  of  the  contagious  mat- 
ter eliminated  from  the  bodies  of  the  sick,  which  is  familiarly 
known  also  of  typhus  in  the  tropics,  that  fever  being,  as  Sir 
Gilbert  Blane  had  long  since  Justly  remarked,  thereby  rendered 
almost  incapable  of  re-production,  much  more  so  indeed,  than 
the  contagious  matter  of  plague,  which  is  never  seen  in  the 
tropics,  but  much  lew  so  than  that  of  yellow  fever — upon  the 
Aflerences  existing  in  the  specific  virus  of  which  fevers,  I  beg 


that  an  atmoaphera  composed  of  csrlwnic  acid,  snd  of  a  l«rgM  proportion 
6f  oxygen  than  that  w»  breathe,  i*.  neTATtheleas,  fatal  to  ■nimala  that  in- 
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leave  to  refer  to  a  paper  coD)Biunicated  by  me  to  the  Neir-Yorfc 
Medical  and  Physic^  Joarnal,  1B23. 

Wherefore,  as  is  well  known  to  be  the  fact,  the  seeds  of  yel- 
low fever,  though  they  may  germinate  and  become  tporadicaUg 
develc^>ed  with  more  facility,  within  inter-tropical  coontries,  are 
seldom  re-prodiiced  there  foy  contagion  in  the  desolating  and 
frightful  manner  in  which  they  thus  become  propagated  in  tem- 
perate latitudes. 

A  great  and  prolific  tource  of  the  mortalify  of  the  disease 
within  the  tropics  is  its  sporadic  production,  while  in  temperate 
l^titudeB,  this  mortality  becomes  augmented  tenfold,  from  the  fa- 
cilities there  afforded  to  its  epidemic  or  coutagious  extension, 
chieSy  arising,  as  before  said,  from  the  greater  predisposition 
there  existing,  not  in  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  but  in 
thecobstitutionofthose  wlioare  the  subjects  of  it. 

WherefOTe,  it  may  be  said  that  the  pathology  and  etiology  of 
the  disease  present  themselves  under  two  aspects: 

1st.  The  predisposing  causes  in  the  hot  atmosphere  of  the 
torrid  zone  which  induce  its  sporadic  developement. 

2d.  The  predisposing' causes  in  the  constitution  or  oi^niza- 
tion  of  ihe  human  system  itself,  in  temperate  latitudes,  which  tend 
to  its  epidemic  or  CbnUgious  developement;  the  onij/  form  under 
which  it  appeari  there. 

With  these  guides  before  ns,  it  is  easy  to  eiplain  many  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  history  of  yellow  fever,  which 
have,  to  some,  appeared  quite  mysterious  and  enigmatical.  It 
is  thus  seen  how  ibis  pestilence,  when  imported  in  the  warm  sea- 
ion  into  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  into  cities  crowded  with 
B  dense  and  compact  mass  of  population,  the  corrupted  atmos- 
phere from  the  confined  construction  of  the  streets  and  build- 
ings of  those  places  becomes  like  so  much  combustible  matter, 
the  vehicle  which  propagates  with  terri6c  rapidity  the  eitension 
at^d  multiplication  of  the  disease,  destroying,  in  its  fatal  march, 
within  the  space  of  a  few  months,  thousands  and  tens  of  thousaods 
of  victims.  It  was  scenes  like  these  which  brought  home  convic- 
ticHi  to  the  comprehensive  mind  of  the  illustrious  Humboldt,  and 
made  him  confess,  whatever  his  opinions  might  have  previously 
been,  that  the  devastating  progress  of  the  vomito,  under  such 
circumstances,  clearly  demonstrates  that  its  propagation  depend- 
ed upon  a  contagious  principle. 

What  is  most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  yellow  lever  within 
the  tropics,  and  what  shows,  also,  the  necessity  of  watching  with 
minute  attention  and  close  discrimination,  the  phenomena  of 
this  disease,  is  the  fact,  that  not  only  does  the  reduced  tempera- 
ture of  elevated  plateaus  and  mountainous  regions,  give,  as  itia  - 
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very  aBtan^  they  shoKld,  a  norttlPri  constitution  to  the  jnhabi- 
tants-of  such  places,  but  even  those  who  live  in  the  intenor  of 
the  West  India  Islands,  in  the  pure  country  air  npon  the  planta- 
tions, and  where  the  elevation  above  the  sea,  and  the  range  of 
die  thermometer  are  veiy  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  sea  ports,  (of 
Havana,  for  example,)  the  inhabitants,  notwithstanding,  also 
acquire  thereby,  in  some  sort,  the  constitution  of  a  northern  or- 
ganiiatjou,  oral  least,  they  never  acquire  that  perfect  acclimati- 
taiiun,  nor  nevei:  reach  that  perfect  immunity,  which  those  do 
who  reside  in  the  hot  and  de-oxygenated  atmosphere  of  popu- 
lous towns  and  cities.  Thus,  as  Humboldt  (who,  I  believe, 
was  the  first  to  notice  this)  says,  the  inhabitant  of  the  whole 
plateau  or  elevated  table  land  of  Mexico,  immediately  in  the 
rear  of  Vera  Cruz  and  the  adjoining  coast,  on  descending  from 
the  elevated  position  of  Xalapa  ^t  the  summit  of  the  acclivity 
to  the  sea  shore,  becomes  too  often  the  victim  of  the  vomito. 
So,  also,  as  is  familiarly  known  at  Havana,  and  other  places, 
do  those  more  robust  and  healthy  native*  of  the  interior  of 
Cuba,  when  they  come  in  the  summer  from  their  plantations,  to 
visit  or  to  reside  among  their  pale,  languid,  and  ^kly  brethren 
of  the  sea  port,  too  often  perish  with  the  black  vomit  under  its 
aiost  appalling  form;  the  native  inhabitants,  and  long  and 
constant  residents  of  the  sea  ports,  being  the  only  description 
«f  persons  who  become  positively  acclimated  to  the  tropics,  and 
provided  thereby  with  an  absolute  immunity  against  an  attack 
«f  yellow  fever.  Likewise  does  an  habitual  and  permanent  re- 
sidence at  sea  within  iketropict,  from  the  atmosphere  there  being, 
in  warm  weather,  purer  and  some  few  degrees  cooler  than  in  cor- 
responding parallels  tipon  land,  give,  as  it  were,  to  the  organi- 
xation,  what  may  be  termed  a  greater  degree  of  tporadie  tui- 
eeptibiiUy.  How  oAeo  thus  does  it  happen,  that  our  vessels  of 
war,  as  wellas  those  of  other  natious  cruising  in  the  West  In- 
dies, BO  long  as  they  are  kept  at  sea,  under  the  regular  disci- 
pline established  by  these  vessels  as  to  food,  drink,  labor, 
cleanliness,  and  ventilation,  escape  the  vomito,  and  enjoy,  in 
the  more  uuifbrm  temperature,  and  cooler  breezes  of  the  ocean, 
oDinterriipted  health,  until  touching,  for  twenty-four  honrt 
mtly,  perhaps,  at  some  sea  port,  the  indulgence  in  improper  ex- 
cesses of  some  few  individuals  who  have  been  permitted  to  go 
ashore,  kindles  the  spark,  whi<^  a  few  days  after,  being  out  at 
>ea  again,  spreads  like  a  frightful  conflagration  through  the 
wholesbip's  company.  To  such  a  cause  may,  as  I  conceive,  be 
attribated  the  sickness  which  spread  through  the  United  States 
vessel  of  war  the  Peacock,  during  the  last  summer.  Thatye»- 
•el  was  kept  lo  constantly  at  sea  during  the  summer,  never 
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coaling  deorer  scarcely  thaa  the  mouths  of  ih*  lea  porti,  thatl 
heard  it  frequently  made  the  su'bject  t^f  remark  during  my  resi- 
dence at  Havana.  The  very  first  cases  of  yellow  fever  on 
board  were,  its  1  learn  from  the  assistant  Eurgeon,  those  of  the 
first  lieutenant,  and  one  of  the  midshipmen,  and  theiie  occurred 
immediately  after  a  very  short  visit  of  a  few  days  she  made 
daring  the  sommer  at  Matanias.  They  both  proved  fatal. 
Some  short  time  after  she  touched  at  Havana,  I  know,  for  it  was 
there  I  became  acquainted  with  the  medical  officer  mendoned. 
And  very  shortly  after  that  she.  was  pronounced  a  sickly  vescelr 
and  put  into  Pensacola,  where  a  very  large  number  was  boiled, 
both  of  tier  officers  and  crew.  This  case  is  only  adverted  to 
as  an  illustration  of  an  every-day  familiar  occurrence  in  the 
West  Indies,  the  specification  of  the  details  being  quite  unne- 
cessary, as  the  greater  part  hane  already  appeared  in  our  news- 
papers. In  concluding  this  communication,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  noticing  another  important  result  to  which  we  are  led  by 
the  foregoing  reflections,  and  which  very  naturally  grows  out  of 
the  vew  fkeoty  here  proposed.  It  is,  that  we  are  furnished 
by  this  key  wHb  the  true  method  that  ought  to  be  pursued  by 
those  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  public  health,  and  the 
police  of  cities,  (in  temperate  climates  especially,)  to  avert  the 
introduction  of  the  disease,  and  afterwards,  if  it  should  be  un- 
fortunately imported,  to  circumscribe  and  prevent  its  extension. 
Whereby  we  are  put  in  possession  of  a  controlling  power  biiberto 
unknown  and  unpractised  nntil  the  year  1819,  at  New-York, 
by  which  we  can  diminish  to  a  vast,  and  almost  entire  amount, 
the  mortality  which  it  has  brought  into  those  places  where  the 
irregular  and  careless  system  or  execution  of  the  quarantine 
laws  have  opened  the  door  to  its  admission.  And  it  may  be 
observed  here,  that  the  desolating  progress  of  the  yellow  fever 
ill  dilltrent  cities,  during  the  past  century,  has  been  as  mnctl 
owing  to  culpable,  if  not  highly  criminal  negligence  in  this 
particular,  (I  mean  in  sanitary  regulations  not  sufficiently  exact 
and  rigorous  to  prevent  its  introduction,)  as  to  the  spread  of  the 
disease  afterwards,  through  the  false  notions  propagated  by  the 
infectionists  on  the  subject  of  medical  police,  and  from  the  de- 
termination of  some  of  these  theorists  to  divest  the  yellow  Ceva 
of  all  contagious  character,  however  fatal  may  be  the  conse- 
quences of  an  opinion,  the  Hattertng  gratification  of  the  adop* 
tion  of  which  to  thei*  vanity,  they  seem  to  think  of  infinitely 
more  importance  than  the  hves  of  their  fellow  creatures.  The 
experience  of  past  years,  particularly  in  this  city,  [in  1819,  and 
1 822.  See  my  History  of  the  latter  prevalence,]  has,  in  coa(br> 
mily  to  the  foregoing  view  proposed  by  me,  demonstrated  that 
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ibe  grest  resource  upon  which  the  public  authorities  have  to 
rely,  after  the  yellow  fever  has  unfortunately  locsted  itself  opmi 
any  particular  quarter  of  a  populous  town,  is  to  diiperte,  aa 
rapidly  as  possible,  the  inhabiunts  of  that,  and  the  adjoining^ 
or  rather  surrounding  neighborhood,  to  the  distance  of  some 
hundred  yards,  or  to  half  a  mile  or  more;  in  other  words,  to 
depopulate  entirely  (he  part  infected,  aa  well  aa  that  around  it, 
and  then  to  fence  in,  arid  guard  the  tame,  whereby  a  cordon 
nnitaire  is,  as  it  were,  established,  and  which,  in  fact,  provei 
perfectly  ethcacious  so  long  as  rigid  measures  are  adopted  to 
prevent  any  intercourse  whatever  between  what  is  thus  usually 
denominated  the  infected  district,  and  those  healthy  parts  or 
quarters  of  the  city  into  which  the  imported  poison,  or  the 
tliseaae  reproduced  thereby,  has  not  been  introduced.  Thai 
furnishing,  by  the  well  known  success  which  follows  a  rigid 
adherence  to  those  rules,  another  most  powerful  argumeDt  iO' 
favor  of  the  exotic  origin,  and  contagious  nature  of  the  vomito, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  a  rigorously  executed  code  of  quarantin* 
regulations.* 

Instead,  therefore,  of  believibg  the  iofectionists,  or  advocates 
of  domestic  origin ;  instead  of  lending,  as  was  former^  the 
case,  too  credulous  an  ear  to  those  unitarians  in  medicine,  who 
maintained  that  yellow  fever  was  but  a  variety,  or  modification 
of  the  great  type  of  bilious  remitlent  and  intermittent  fevert 
indigenous  to  our  country ;  instead  of  reposing  confidence  in 
these  absurd  fictions  of  an  inexperienced  judgment  and  diseased 
imagination,  the  people  of  our  sea  port  towns  began  to  turn  the 
matter  over  in  their  minds,  and  to  think  for  themselves.  They 
found,  thai  by  remaining  in  the  cities  al^r  the  pestilence  was 
introduced,  under  the  false  belief  and  assurance  that  it  was  an 
ordinary  biUovt  fever,  that  death  stalked  abroad  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  mowed  down  his  victims  with  unrelenting  fury,  and 
appalling  mortahty.  But  on  adopting  the  reverse  principle,  of 
flying  St  the  approach  of  this  scourge,  for  refuge,  into  the  -pure 
air  of  the  country,  they  foUnd  that  the  disease  could  not  follow 
them,  and  that  its  ravages  were  in  the  same  proportion  dimi- 
nished. Which  method  of  impeding  the  march  of  this  dange- 
rous distemper,  has  since  been  perfected  (in  New-York  espe- 
cially) into  a  well-regulated  system,  founded  and  organiied 
upon  the  principles  advanceiJn  the  doctrine  that  I  have  pro- 
pounded.    Nor  should  we  have  had  such  melancholy  proo^  of 


•  See  my  ptper  on  the  DiB^osia  of  the  Plaga«,  ind  Yellow  r«Ter, 
Mow-Yotk  Uwlieal  and  Fhjrucal  Jouroal,  1813, 
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the  epidemic  contagiousness  of  ihe  vomito  during  recent  years 
in  Spain,  if  thi>  salutary,  and  truly  efficient  plan,  had  been  pro- 
perly attended  td ;  no  more  than  we  should  have  the  almost 
annual  recurrence  of  yellow  fever  in  the  seaports  of  our  soathera 
states,  Baltimore,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Sic,  if  there  were  not 
in  those  places  such  total  negligence  in  the  execution  of  quaran- 
tine laws,  and  such  erroueouB  opinions  prevailing  respebting 
the  true  nature  of  the  disease  in  question.  Luckily  lor  those 
sea  ports  nearest  the  tropics,  the  constantly  unremitted  high 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  there,  by  its  rarefying  power, 
curbs  the  progress,  and  clips,  in  some  measure,  the  wings  of 
Ae  pestilence  ;  Providence  thus,  in  some  degree,  repairing  tbe 
errors  that  haTe  been  caused  by  the  illogical  reasonings,  and 
reprehensible  folly  of  those  to  whom  she  thus  imparts  her  favors. 
Tbe  peculiar  feature  in  the  epidemic  propagation  of  the  yel- 
low fever,  upon  which  the  sanitary  measure  of  depoputating 
infected  places  is  recommended,  contrasts  the  disease  in  this 
respect,  in  a  bold  and  characteristic  point  of  view,  with  what  n 
observed  in  the  progress  of  the  plague,  or  oriental  pestilence. 
Here,  in  this  latter,  from  the  liquid  form  of  the  contagious 
virus,  the  disease  is  re-prodiiced  by  contact  only,  and  with  more 
certainty  multiplied,  by  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  thus 
transported,  iu  difierent  kinds  of  materials,  from  one  town  or 
city,  and  from  one  country  to  another.  Therefore,  in  the  pre- 
cautionary measures  adopted  against  this  disease,  ledution,  or 
preventing  personal  intercourse  or  contact,  is  as  imperioEisly 
required,  as  dispernon  is  in  yellow  fever."  For  in  yellow  fever, 
from  the  gaseous  Character  of  the  poison  emanating  from  the 
persons  of  those  affected  with  it,  it  is  less  easily,  and  scarcely 
ever,  transmitted  to  distant  inland  places,  enjoying  a  pure  coun- 
try air ;  not  only  because  such  gaseous  matter  is  in  more  danger 
of  being  dispersed  and  dissipated,  but  because  it  requires  fur  its 
ready  propagation  and  transmission  an  atmosphere  of  a  densely 
and  compactly  populated  place,  and  which  has  been  more  or  less 
deprived  of  its  vital  properties  by  deoxygenation  from  human 
respiration,  and  by  the  displacement  which  the  same  vital  air 
suffers  from  the  extrication  of  other  gaseous  matters  from  the 
body,  &C.  And  here  it  would  appear,  that  we  have,  from  tbe 
perfect  correspondence  and  harmony  of  our  theory  in  all  its 
parts,  the  liuks  being  all  perfectly  connected  together  into  one 
continuous  chain,  discovered,  also,  the  true  medium  through 


•  See,  in  confirmation  of  tliis.  Sir  A.  B.  Faulkner's  ftble  work  on  the 
plague  orMalta. 
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which  the  tpecijk  frrodvct  of  yellow  fever  may  be  most  readily 
transmitted,  vii.  the  caTbattie  acid  gat,  which  replace*  {and  ikit 
a  vatily  does, by  jtg  greater  spedjk  gramtif\thexital  air  which  it 
diiplacet.  And  what  confirms,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  tliis 
suggestion,  are  the  phenomena  observable  during  the  march 
and  course  of  this  pestilence,  the  details  of  which  are  more  par- 
ticularly descaated  upon  in  the  concluding  chapter  of  my  work 
on  the  yellow  fever  of  New- York  in  1822.  And,  lastly,  we 
deduce  from  these  premises  the  rationale  of  the  efficacy  wliich 
has  been  derived  from  the  use  of  lime,  and  other  absorbent  and 
calcareous  matters,  in  depriving  the  air  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  material  which  seems  to  be  most  favorable  to  the  epidemic 
diflusion  of  the  poison.  Thus  do  we,  in  some  measure,  also,  so 
far  as  the  medium  most  favcirabte  to  transmission  is  concerned, 
(and  perhaps  the  true  pathology  of  the  disease,  also,)  recall  to 
our  recollection  the  too  much,  perhaps,  neglected  Alilchillian 
hypothesis  of  Septon,  only  that  in  the  brilliant  speculations  of 
this  last  theory,  oxydatcd  nitrogen  (if  it  may  be  so  termed) 
would  appear  to  be  the  assumed  base  of  the  morbific  matter,  or 
noxious  principle,  whereas  with  us  it  is  rather  carbon,  and  undi- 
Tetled,  so  far  as  the  origin  of  the  voniico  is  concerned,  of  the  la- 
floence  of  an  oxygenous  principle.  For  oxygeu,  from  the  sahi- 
tary  operation  it  would  have  in  assisting  the  decarbonizatioD  and 
dehydrogenation  of  the  blood,  could  not  possibly  be  thought 
to  be  implicated  in  the  production  of  this  disorder. 

Though  it  be  the  acid,  therefore,  united  to  the  carbon,  which 
conslitutes  the  medium  most  favorable  for  the  transmission  of 
the  specific  virus  of  the  disease,  the  proximate  cause  itself  of  the 
disease  would  seem,  from  the  combined  results  of  our  experience 
and  researches  into  this  subject,  to  lie,  not  in  any  oiygenoii) 
or  acid  principle,  as  the  Septonists  and  infectionists  suppose, 
but  in  a  reduwioHt  quantity  of  carbonic  matter  in  the  blood. 
P.  S.  TOWNSEND. 

New-York,  January,  1831! 

NOTE  I. 

Dr.  William  Stevens,  in  his  late  essay  on  the  blood,  already 
referred  lo,  (see  the  first  number  of  this  Journal,)  ascribes  the  black 
color  and  dissolved  stale  of  the  blood,  ia  yellow  fever,  to  the  alniott 
total  absence  of  Wine  matter,  though, with  a  remark  somewhat  con- 
tradictory, he  admiiH  it  to  be  the  solvent  of  the  hbrin.  It  is,  how. 
ever,  obvious  lo  all  persons  who  have  at  all  noted  what  takes  placo 
in  the  West  Indies,  that  it  is  owing  to  these  very  saline  matters, 
which  form  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  food  of  the  tropics,  (muriato 
of  aoda,  sugar,  iic.)  thai  the  blood  of  the  inhabitant*  of  those  r«. 
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gtODfl  ia  ID  much  more  fttleauitted  than  in  cool  latitudea.  And  t>  it 
not  also  well  known  to  the  tnoat  inexperienced  chemist,  that  aalins 
■ubsiaDCes  are  the  great  solvent*  of  iiispi&sated  liquids,  and  also  of 
solida,  with  which  they  have  an  affinity ;  and  that  fntm  Ihe  intense 
action  of  thisM/nenf  ajinky.  results  the  refriceraiini;  power  of  these 
substances,  from  the  qutintlty  of  circuinanibiciit  caloric  which  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  absorh,  to  effect  (he  more  perfect  solution  of 
the  ingredients  with  which  tliey  unite  1  The  use  of  siiline  substances, 
fttao,  lo  excess,  Dr.  8.  should  have  recollected,  produces  that  very 
dissolution  of  the  blood  we  see  in  scorbutic  diseases,  so  comtiKin  in 
intertropical  countries,  and  the  symptoms  of  which,  so  far  bb  capillary 
bemorrbage  is  concerned,  are  by  no  mean*  unlike  those  of  tfa* 
vomito — a  remark  fir^t  made,  I  think,  by  the  acute  and  learned 
Mitchill,  and  afterwards  repeated  by  me,  in  ray  work  on  the  yellow 
fever  of  New-York  in  1822.  It  is,  nevertheless,  doubtless  true,  id 
conformity  to  the  conjectures  of  Dr.  Srevena,  that  the  blood  of  the 
northern  man,  suddenly  coming  into  the  tropics,  is  compuralively 
destitute  of  thoxe  saline  matters  which  seem  to  be  the  safeguard 
of  the  acclimated  inhabitant  of  the  tropics  against  the  attarki  of 
yellow  fcTer.  If  the  blood  of  ihe  former  could,  on  his  arrival  within 
the  tropics,  be  immediately  associated  and  bleaded  with  these 
BKlural  solvents  of  its  proximate  principles,  the  system  would  doubt- 
less be  protected  against  the  disease.  But  this  change  cannot  md. 
denly  take  place  without  producing  the  consequences  already  de. 
scribed,  viz.  sporadic  yeUoto  fever.  Is  it,  then,  the  presence  of  & 
redundant  quantity  of  carboriy  which,  in  the  northern  man,  causes, 
in  yellow  fever,  this  unnatural  and  extraordinary  dissolution  of  the 
blood T 

There  is  much  lefl  for  conjecture,  and  future  speculation  and 
research,  in  all  that  relates  to  the  interesting  department  of  what  may 
be  called  chemical  pathology — a  route  which  has  hitherto  been  but 
little  travelled,  and  by  none  more  successfully,  or  with  more  in- 
genious results,  than  by  Dr.  Stevens,  who^e  acquaintance  I  have 
recently  had  the  pluasure  of  making,  since  this  publication  was  put 
to  press.  In  a  conversation  with  that  gentleman,  I  find  that  hs 
attributes  thedisstilution  and  black  color  of  the  blood  in  yellow  fever 
erUirely  to  the  absence  of  taline  matters ;  while  1  maintain,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  these  liquefactivc,  antiseptic,  and  refrigerating  in- 
gredients, though  comparitively  wanting  in  the  rich,  thick  blood 
of  the  northern  man,  and  absohilely  requisite  to  preserve  the 
blood  of  the  inhabitant  of  the  tropics  from  putrefaction,  and  to 
capacitate  it  for  circulation  through  the  vessels,  owes  its  black 
color  and  greater  viscidity  in  the  northern  organization,  to  a  super- 
fluous quantity  of  ciirbon — superfluous,  I  mean,  as  well  as  iiiimicsl 
to,  and  incompatible  with,  the  existence  of  life  under  the  heated 
atmosphere  of  the  torrid  zotie. 

It  is,  then,  perhaps,  the  partial  decomposition,  as  it  were,  of 
the  proximate  elements  of  the  btood,  and  the  separation,  as  well 
as  admixture  of  its  carbon  with  the  general  mass,  that  causes  the 
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mtaatund  diuotrdUm  of  this  lluid,  which  W  obaerved  in  the  vomlto  ; 
which  dissolution,  being  unnatural,  and  brought  about,  as  it  were,  by 
8  convulsire  movement,  (connected,  perhaps,  in  some  way  with  th« 
repellant  or  eledric  agency  of  a  high  degree  .of  caloric,)  is  tew  apt 
to  prove  destructive  to  th«  life  of  the  individual  who  is  the  subject 
of  it ;  whereas,  the  natural  aoltdion  of  the  blood,  obtained  by  ths 
«cquiaition  of  the  saline  matters  with  which  the  general  character 
of  the  food  in  the  tropics  impregnates  it,  after  a  certain  residence  in 
these  latitudes,  is,  on  the  cocitrary,  of  a  conservative  tendency. 
And  Dr.  Stevens  will  be  willing  to  admit,  that  though  I  agree 
with  him,  that  the  impregnation  of  saline  matters  is  a  powerful  sol- 
vent of  the  blood,  this  does  not  prevent  that  there  may  he  otter 
solvents,  and  that  carbon,  perliaps,  ia  that  solvent,  and  the  principal 
one,  in  the  instance  of  the  sporiidic  vomito,  to  which  persons  of 
northern  constitution  and  organization  are  so  subject,  on  their  arri- 
val in  intertropical  countries.  Nor  can  I  agree  with  him,  in  sup. 
poaing  that  carbon,  aa  it  exists  in  the  venous  system  more  particu- 
larly previous  to  its  extrication  Ibrough  the  lungs,  is  in  a  state  of  cor. 
ionic  oxyde,  for  ihst  would  preclude,  io  some  measure,  the  very  func- 
tion which  it  is  almost  universally  believed  the  pulmonic  apparatus 
is  called  upon  to  perform.  The  apparent  identity  of  the  uncoagu. 
lable  catamenial  blood  with  that  of  the  vomito,  would  seem,  in  my 
opinion,  to  throw  addirioniil  light  upon  the  subject.  For  we  will 
bear  in  mind,  that  this  catameniat  or  per-carboJtaltd  blood,  as  it  may 
be  called,  n'hen  relroverled  upon  the  uterus,  aner  conception,  goes  to 
the  sustenance  of  the  child,  whose  lungs,  being  required  to  bo 
dormant  and  unemployed,  seem  to  need  the  presence  of  some  such 
mephitic  principle  as  caii>oa  to  paratize  their  movement,  and  to 
produce,  as  it  were,  a  temporary  state  of  asphyxia,  during  utera- 
gestation. 

NOTE  II. 

The  matter  of  febrile  contagion  becomes  powerfully  concen- 
Irated,  and  acquires  increased  intensity,  when  confined  in  (host 
substances  which  have  the  power  of  absorbing  or  retaining  it.  In 
this  state  or  condition,  it  ia  not  only  augmented  in  virulence  and  ac- 
tivity, but  may  be  with  facility  preserved  and  trnnsporled  (o  great 
distances,  without  undergoing  any  material  modification.  Both 
plague  and  yellow  fever  are,  therefore,  frequently  introduced  by 
fomites,  and  the  latter  also  through  the  medium  of  morhid  emaoi- 
tiona  from  the  living  body,  which,  however,  from  their  Aigaciout 
and  unconfined  state,  are  extremely  subject  to  alteration,  dispersion, 
or  decomposition.  Ily  the  insidious  form  in  which  these  diseaMi 
may  be  transmitted,  the  door  is  opened  to  imposture  and  misrepre- 
•entation  ;  and  hence  the  garbled  stBtemenls,  and  obscure  and  con- 
tradictory testimony,  which  so  onen  embHrrsas  us  in  our  attempts  to 
detect  and  trace  the  mode  of  their  introduction.  The  natural  diffi. 
cullies  which  belong  to  these  investigations,  are  rendered  formida- 
ble by  the  veil  which  cupidity  and  chicanery  interpose  to  codgbkI 
or  misinteipret  the  truth. 
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The  Tiruvor  plague  being  of  a  nature  bo  exiremely  liable  to  alte- 
ration under  an  elevated  temperature^  that  it  cannot  be  developed 
IB  the  tropica,  or  subaiw  except  in  the  milder  lalitudea  of  the  tern- 
parkte  zone,  ia  rarely  or  never  propagated  to  any  considerable  dia. 
lance  except  under  the  form  of  fomites.  Though  usually  confined, 
by  the  intimate  relationshipa  of  commerce,  to  maritime  aituationa,  it 
qtreadi,  when  disseminated  by  the  co-operation  of  thia  virulent  me- 
dium, and  when  not  circumscribed  by  quarantine  leatrictions,  into 
Ibe  interior  towns,  as  well  as  along  the  sea  pons  of  Europe. 

The  peculiar  properties  of  tbe  virus  of  this  pestilence,  explain, 
likewiae,  why  the  syslem  of  expurgation  applied  to  iufected  mer- 
chandiae,  clothing,  furniture,  &c.  hoe  been  (bund  the  trtost  certain 
and  efficacious  tnethodof  preventing  the  introduciioa  of  the  diseaae, 
and,  together  with  the  ayetem  of  seclusion,  and  prohibition  of  per- 
sona] contact,  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  of  arresting  its  pro- 
gresg. 

On  tbe  other  hand,  the  contagion  of  yellow  fever  is  capable  of 
being  diffused  through  the  air,  and  of  austaining  a  high  tempera- 
ture,  without  parting  with  its  power  of  reproduction..  While  the 
contagion  of  yellow  fever  is  totally  and  immediately  destroyed  or 
decomposed  in  a  freezing  lemperalure,  plague  has  been  known  t<> 
extend  its  ravages  through  winter,  and  when  ibe  surface  of  tbe 
ground  was  covered  wiih  snow."  Boih,  therefore,  are  restricted 
within  fixed  thermometrical  limits ;  but  that  of  plague  being  at  the 
lower  extreme  of  the  scale,  the  most  naiurol  form  or  condition  in 
which  its  virus  exists,  and  in  which  it  posseesea  most  activity,  is 
probably  that  of  &_fiuid,  being,  however,  like  many  other  fluid  sub- 
■tances,  subject  to  volatilizBtion,  or  perhaps  decomposition,  by 
very  slight  accessions  of  lemperalure.  This  is  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  plague  is  rarely  or  never  conimunicated  except  by  direct 
contact  with  tbe  human  body,  or  with  infected  fomites.  But  the 
contagion  of  yellow  fever  partaking,  in  its  natural  state,  of  the  cha- 
,ractBr  of  a  gcueout  substance,  cannot,  perhaps,  be  reduced  to  a  more 
concentrated  form  by  any  temperature  above  that  of  congelation,  at 
which  point  we  know  it  undergoes  decomposition,  or,  to  speak  with 
more  caution  in  the  present  uncertain  slate  of  our  knowledge  oa 
(his  subject,  becomes  inert.  As  the  secreted  poison  of  yellow  fever 
invariably  loses  its  contagious  properties  at  the  freezing  tempera- 
ture, it  is  moat  reasonable  to  suppose  that  water  forms  one  of  the 
moat  considerable  and  esHential  elements  of  its  composition  ;  and 
that  a  humid  atmosphere,  therefore,  must,  as  we  know  it  is,  be  fo- 
Torable  to  ita  transmission. f 

*  "  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  mortality  by  this  disease  at  ConstaO'  . 
tinople,  exceeded  3000  daily,  and  at  that  fatal  period  the  streets  of  that 
capital  were  covered  with  snow"  Tulty  on  the  Plague  of  Malta, 
Coriii,  SiC.  p.  18.  The  plague  prevailed  also  at  Uoscow,  during  tbe  win- 
ter of  1770,     Jtrerlmt. 

I  See  tbe  Abitract  of  the  Heteorolofv  of  New- York  for  thirty  years, 
in  the  Appendix  to  my  History  of  tbe  Yellow  Fever  of  New-VnrV  ^ 
1822. 
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If  our  uBumptions  be  true,  we  are  provided  with  a  clue  to  msn^ 
of  those  'pfaenomena  attending  the  introduction  and  prograsa  of  yel- 
low fever,  which  may  have  hitherto  been  thought  loexphcable.  Thua 
the  DBtural  ariforvt  condilion  of  tliis  virus  does  not  prevent  it  from 
adhering  to,  and  becoming  entangled  and  secreted  in  bibulous  aub. 
stances,  favored  perhaps  by  aome  certain  affinity  for  these  matteri, 
or  by  what  will,  in  all  probability,  ultitnately  be  found  to  be  true, 
that  its  specific  gravity  \s  greater  thaci  atmoapheric  air ;  which  would 
also  help  to  account  for  tlic  well-known  i?ic\,  that  the  lowertnosi  part 
of  the  holds  of  iofcciwd  vesiicls  and  houses,  is  that  where  th«  con- 
tagious piiiMn  is  most  abundant,  and  most  virulent,  and,  therefore, 
most  difficult  of  purificalion.  Now,  to  make  a  parallel  com  to 
what  often  does  happen  when  the  contagious  virus  of  yellow  fever  ia 
introduced  or  communicated  under  the  coacentrated  form,  let  lu 
suppose  the  substances  to  which  it  adheres  to  be  exposed,!.  To 
free  ventilation  ;  2^  To  immersion  in  some  fluid  ;  or,  3.  To  a  high 
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degree  of  heat.  The  result  would  be,  that  in  thej&-«f  ii 
gaseous  matter  would  be  more  or  leas  driven  offby  the  mechanical 
impulse  of  the  air.  In  the  »econd,  or  process  of  immersion,  il  would 
probably  be  entirely  expelled,*  while,  by  the  third  method,  or  appU> 
cation  uf  caloric,  its  rarefaction,  and  consequent  dispersion,  would 
be  also  effectually  accomplished.  Heuce  the  extreme  and  continued 
heat  of  the  tropics  is  less  favorable  to  the  introduction  and  aeleiuiom 
of  yellowfever,  than  the  summer  season  of  temperate  latitudes. 

And  hence,  also,  a  fortiori,  fomiUi,  in  the  form  of  infected  clothes, 
cloaely  confined  in  trunks  or  chests,  or  in  that  of  bales,  and  boxes  of 
merchandise,  or  other  articles  shut  down  under  the  hatches  of  ves- 
sels, become,  by  the  mechanical  concentration,  confinement  and 
compression  of  the  poisoned  air  with  which  they  are  imbued,  and 
the  acrid  intensity  which  it  thus  acquires,  the  most  virulent  medium 
of  transmitting  this  disease,  and  the  most  fatal  form  in  which  it  can 
be  received  into  the  system.  It  is  obvious,  however,  from  what  has 
been  said,  that  this  state,  in  which  the  virus  is  frequently  found,  and 
which  is  that  under  which  it  is  often  introduced,  is  more  the  result 
of  accident,  than  the  ualurat  tendency  or  condition  which  it  as- 
mimes.  On  the  contrary,  being,  by  its  gaseous  nature,  diffused  into 
the  air  in  proportion  as  it  is  emitted  from  the  body,  it  is,  by  its  mo. 
bility,  constantly  liable  to  alteration,  dilution,  and  dispersion.  From 
whence  it  happens,  that  notwithstanding  the  proximity  of  the  United 
Slates  to  the  tropics,  and  their  unlimited  intercoorse  with  the  West 
India  Islands,  where  the  yellow  fever  is  most  prevalent;  notwilh- 


■  In  the  yellow  fever  of  Barcelona,  in  1831,  the  moat  effeetnalnethod 
of  destroying  the  contadon  in  infected  veiieU.  if  u  by  immenion.  Vide 
tbe  Report  of  Hsun.  Bally,  Pariwt,  and  Francis.  Whether  the  eC- 
eacy  of  this  proceu  consiKed  in  the  mecbaoical  expnlsion  of  the  pei- 
•onoa*  gat,  or  that  it  wa«  first  abcorbed  by  the  volume  of  water,  and  thus 
rendered  inoocDons  by  dilution  or  docom position,  u  not  ao  eaiy  lo  de- 
lennine.    Both  may  be  the  correct  explanation. 
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■tuidiDg,  alia,  its  almost  weekly  importation  into  our  lazarettoea,  in 
Tvaeels  coming  from  ihoae  porta,  and  that  our  atmoiphere,  and  other 
circumslancea,  so  oflen  favor  its  propagatioir,  Ihe  conlsgion  rarely 
■steads  beyond  those  insulated  foci ;  but  when  Ihe  spark  does  kindle, 
and  lbeconflagratiaDBpread.4,itis(uiilike  plague)  almost  exriusively 
reatricted  to  aea-pert  towns,  and  thom  maritime  situations  which 
have  bad  immediate  connexion  with  the  imported  sources  of  the 
poattlence. 

We  are  thus  enabled  to  comprehend,  also,  why  the  morbid  ema- 
nations from  thoM  who  labor  under  the  disease  in  spacious  ventilated 
chambers  of  hospitals,  so  rarely  transmit  the  contagion  to  the  pby> 
ncians  and  attendants  employed  about  their  persons. 

While,  on  the  other  hand,  we  learn,  by  (his  same  facility  with 
which  it  is  diswminaled  in  Ihe  air,  how  this  element,  when  infected 
to  a  certain  degree  by  an  aggregation  of  nek  persons  within  a  small 
compasa,  or  confined  space,  becomea  a  most  powerful,  rapid,  and 
dangerous  conductor  or  vehicle  of  contagion.* 

The  fact,  that  the  virus  of  yellow  fever,  unlike  that  of  plague, 
can  very  rarely  be  conveyed  in  the  form  of  fomites,  unless  such  ar- 
ticles are  abut  up  from  the  external  atmosphere,  makefl  it  still  more 
probable  that  the  contagious  matter  of  this  disease  is  of  a  gaseoua 
nature,  and  that  when  existing  under  this  form,  it  is  not,  aa  some 
may  suppose,  dissolved  in,  or  blended  with,  the  ezcretinns  from  th« 
body  with  which  such  articles  may  have  become  impregnated,  (ua> 
leu  it  be  with  that  partof  such  excretions  as  are  also  gaseous,)  but 
contained  in  (he  air  which  they  enclose  in  their  pores  or  spongy 
(eiture. 

As  the  contagions  poison  of  yellow  fever,  therefore,  is  peculiarly 
prone  to  assume  the  sriform  condition,  while  thai  of  plague  exists, 
perhaps,  only  in  the  state  of  a  fluid,  it  is  by  no  means  strange  thai 
the  Egyptian  pestilence,  possessing,  as  it  does,  this  more  concen' 
(rated  and  virulent  medium  of  reproduction,'!'  'bould  prove  to  be 
more  sudden  in  its  attack,  more  diffusible  through  the  fluids,  and 
more  mortal  in  its  termination,  than  the  virus  of  yellow  fever. 

The  parallel  between  these  two  different  furma  of  conlagiofir 
affords  us  the  consoling  assurance,  that  the  seveie  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold  by  which  the  climate  of  the  United  States  is  contradistin- 
guished from  the  parallel  and  temperate  latitudes  of  Europe,  as  well 


*  A«  in  (be  compact  and  densely  populated  ciileB  of  aouthem  Europe, 
where  tbe  mortality  of  the  disease  nas  been  proportionahly  more  rapid 
aod  destructive  in  its  march  than  has  ever  happeued  in  the  sea  porti  of 
the  llnitad  State*,  constructed  upoo  a  plan  enurely  different,  occupying, 
in  comparison,  a  mueb  larger  surface  of  grouad,  and  pierced,  for  the 
most  part,  by  ■pscions  streeti,  through  which  there  is  constantly  s  free 
circulation  of  pare  air. 

t  Like  the  pouon  of  rabies  canina,  the  pruitic  acid,  aod  most  delete- 
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«a  its  remote  position,*  witi,  perhaps,  in  some  measure,  protect  it 
irom  the  inlroduction  of  the  plague. 

The  peculiar  laws  distingnishing  the  coalagion  of  plague  and 
yellow  lever,  will  be  found  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  prosecution  of 
auch  measures  as  are  beat  calculated  to  arrest  the  progress,  and  pre- 
vent the  extension  of  those  diseases,  ia  places  id  which  they  may 
have  unfortunately  been  introduced. 

Those  sanitary  regulations  most  approved  of  by  ihe  experience  of 
laleryeara,  and  which  have  proved  moat  effectual  in  controlling,  or 
exiermtnating  the  pla^e,  are  founded  on  the  principle  of  seciution. 
Those,  on  the  contrary,  which  are  most  efficacious  in  suspending 
the  epidemic  march  of  yellow  fever,  are  founded  on  the  principle  of 
dupertioH. 

I.  In  the  former,  or  plague,  the  infected')' places  are  encircled 
with  cordons  of  troops ;  each  habitation  is  turned  into  a  temporary 
prison,  the  occupants  of  which  are  prevented,  by  sentinels  placed 
over  them,  from  leaving,  under  any  pretence  whatever,  the  apart- 
ments of  the  tenement  in  which  they  reside :  to  execute  which 
measures  with  more  efficacy  and  certainty,  guards  are  made  (o 
patrol  the  streets,  and  persons  employed  lo  supply,  at  different 
hours  of  ihe  day,  the  incarcerated  population  with  providons,  and 
to  bolt  and  bar  tHe  doors  of  the  houses  at  night,  to  prevent  their 
escape.  Under  this  martial  regime,  personal  coinmunicalion  and 
contact  with  the  infected,  or  suspected,  is  effectually  intercepted, 
and  the  disease  almost  inaianisneously  annihilated.  The  efficacy 
of  this  system,  perfected  under  the  administration  of  the  British 
government  during  the  recent  prevalence  of  the  plague  at  Malta, 
and  the  Ionian  isles,  was,  on  these  occasions,  fairly  put  to  the  test, 
and  demonstrated  beyond  the  possibility  of  refutation. { 

The  great  object  in  view  in  contracting  the  boundaries  of  (his 
disease,  is,  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the  dispertion  of  the  papu- 
lation ;  for  the  pure  air  of  the  country  doet  not  destroy  or  neutralis* 
the  poison  of  plague,  and  every  individual,  therefore,  who  flies  for 
security  into  tbe-interior,  carries  with  him  the  seeds  of  the  disease, 
and  endangers  the  lives  of  those  who  give  him  shelter.^  That  the 
virus  of  plague  is  not  acted  upon  by,  or  diffused  through  the  air,  is 
manifest  from  the  fact,  that  those  who  are  appointed  to  guard  and 


*  The  contagioas  matter  of  plague  appears  to  be  mure  readily  traoi- 
mitted  on  land,  than  over  the  sea ;  in  Ihe  latter  case,  l>eiog,  probably, 
from  some  imknown  chemical  or  electric  iafluenccs,  more  buiiceptible  of. 
decom  petition  than  the  maieries  morbi  of  yellow  fever. 

f  f.  e.  InftcUd  with  tbecontagion  of  this  dliease. 

X  See  Sir  A.  B.  Faulkner  on  the  late  Plague  of  Malta,  and  Tully  on 
that  of  the  Ionian  tsles. 

j  In  the  inslsnce  of  the  village  of  Curaii,  in  the  plague  of  Malta,  the 
inhabitants  proving  refractory  to  the  prohibitory  measures  which  had 
been  adopted,  Were,  iu  addition  to  cotdoiis  of  troops,  surrounded  also 
hy  a  temporary  uoU,    Vide  Tullj,  ib. 
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provision  die  inhabitanta,  and  (o  escort  the  sick  mnd  dead  bodies, 
and  infected  articles,  to  the  lazarettoea,  depots,  and  burial  ^unds, 
though  approaching  within  a  few  yards  or  feet  to  the  objects  in- 
trusted to  iheir  charge,  have  almost  universslly  escaped;  while 
lYieforxati,  or  convicts,  who  were  compelled  by  law  lo  remove  and 
hmdie  the  dead,  the  expurgators  of  infected  goods,  and  the  atiendanis 
upon  the  sick,  too  oflen  periiihed  in  the  hazardous  vocation  to  which  ' 
they  were  assigned. 

2.  How  difTorent  is  a  scene  like  this  from  thai  which  is  presented 
in  the  sea-poris  of  the  United  States  visiied  with  yellow  fever ! 
The  aSrighted  population  have  learned,  from  too  many  mnumful  I'es. 
sons,  that  their  only  safety  is  in  flight.  A  poison  which  is  borne 
on  the  wings  of  the  air  soon  enlarges  its  dominion.  Not  only  the 
houses  of  those  pans  of  the  town  in  which  cases  of  the  disease 
have  existed  are  totally  abandoned,  but,  for  better  security,  those, 
also,  are  evacuated  which  stand  on  the  confines  of  the  infected  dis- 
trict, in  order  t«  encircle  the  diseased  neighborhood  with  a  zone  of 
pure  air  broad  enough  to  resist  the  assaults  of  the  pestilence,  and 
to  weaken  and  destroy  its  virulence.  The  more  the  fugitives  are 
■catlered  and  dispersed  into  the  open  fields  of  the  country,  the  lesa 
the  danger,  for  the  pure  air  soon  dissipates,  or  decomposes,  tbe 
poison  which  Ihey  may  carry  in  their  peisons  or  efiects. 

No  impedimenis  are  thrown  in  the  way,  to  obstruct  their  retreat, 
but  every  facility  given  to  depopulate,  as  expeditiously  as  possible, 
every  spot  in  which  the  disease  may  be  supposed  to  lurk. 

The  history  of  the  two  last  visitations  of  yellow  fever  with  which 
New-York  has  been  afflicted,  viz.  in  1819  and  1622,  proves  that 
■di$pertwn  is  the  most  powerful  means  with  which  we  have  hitherto 
been  made  acquainted,  for  combating  the  march  of  this  disesse. 

It  has  been  found,  also,  in  correspondence  with  the  view  we 
have  taken  of  the  nature  of  this  contagion,  that,  generally  speaking, 
little  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  furniture,  clothing, 
bales  of  merchandise,  or  other  articles  removed  from  infected  to  un- 
infected places,  provided  such  articles  do  not  constitute  the  actual 
apparel  or  bedding  of  those  who  have  been  sick  or  died  of  the 
disease. 

There  is  generally  more  danger  lo  be  dreaded  from  the  persoiM 
of  the  sick,  than  from  any  other  cause  ;  for  if  these  be  congregated 
together  into  a  confined  space,  so  that  the  air,  corrapted  by  the 
emanations  from  the  sick,  may  become,  as  it  were,  a  nidiutfr  matrim 
for  the  inaibation  of  the  contagwa*  genu,  they  will  almoat  inevitably 
constitute  new /oct  of  the  disease,  in  which  manner  yellow  fever, 
like  other  contagions,  (but  particularly  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the 
laws  which  govern  the  communication  of  typhus,)  may  be  propagated 
to  an  indefinite  extent. 

May  we  not  hope,  in  the  briliianl  career  of  chemical  philosophy, 
that  our  knowledge  of  tbe  agency  of  atmospheric  air,  and  of  a 
freezing  temperature  on  the  materies  morbi  of  yellow  (ever,  may 
ultimately  lead  to  a  discovery  of  its  constituent  elements,  and  to 
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the  tneaoa  which  may  be  employed  to  weaken  or  neutralize  Hm 
Tinilence  upon  the  human  conatitulion. — Extract  from  an  article  en 
the  diagtuuit  of  plague  and  yellow  fever,  bj/  P.  S,  Towruend,  N,  Y. 
Med.  ^  Pkyt.  Joum.  1623. 


TOPOGRAPHT    OF  HAVANA. 

Havana  is  situated  upon  a  gentle  ascent  on  (he  north  lide-  of 
Cuba,  in  latitude  23"  north.  The  gulf  stream,  which  passei- 
Uirough  the  strait  that  divides  the  island  from  the  coast  of 
Florida,  approaches  so  near  to  Cuba  that  it  washes  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Moro  Castle  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor.  The- 
■treeu  of  the  city,  ihoagh  narrow,  (which  has  the  advantage  of 
making  them  shady,)  are,  in  dry  weather,  not  incommodiou*' 
Many  of  them  are  paved  with  small  round  stones,  and  many  of 
tbera  have  narrow  side  walks  of  flat  stones,  which  conve- 
nience is,  however,  but  an  apology  ibr  side  walks.  The 
houses,  if  they  were  higher,  (being  but  of  one  story,)  would,  it 
is  true,  make  more  shade;  but  then,  perhaps,  what  would  be- 
gained  by  this  would  be  lost  in  ventilation,  which  is  of  much 
greater  importance  to  health  in  so  hot  a  latitude  as  this,  than  iir 
the  cooler  latitudes  of  the  south  of  France  and  in  Italy,  where 
the  great  height  of  the  houses,  and  extreme  narrowness  of  the 
streets,  (much  narrower  than  at  Havana,  some  of  (hem  being^ 
not  over  8  or  10  feet  wide,)  are  a  sufficient  protection  against 
amy  degree  of  beat  that  those  countries  may  be  liable  to,  though 
(he  comforts  obtained  from  this  arrangement  are  alloyed  by  the 
inconvenience  of  a  more  compact  and  crowded  state  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  the  greater  facilities  which  are  thus  given  to  the 
propagation  of  epidemic  diseases.  As  we  have  seen  in  the  plagne 
of  Marseilles,  the  yellow  fever  of  Cadii,  Barcelona,  be,  in  bQ 
of  which  places  the  desolation  made  by  contagion  has  been  aug- 
mented to  an  incalculable  amount  by  the  confined  state  of  the 
population,  crammed  together  into  small  apartments  in  the  same 
iauildiDg,  in  numbers  totally  disproportionate  to  the  space  they 
occupy,  and  in  a  condition  utterly  incompatible  with  the  pre- 
servation of  health.  Havana,  then,  has  the  advantage  in  sala- 
brity,  over  these  places : 

Ist.  In  being  situated  within  the  tropical  latitudes,  where,  front 
the  extreme  degree  of  heat,  the  inhabitants  are  necessarily  obli- 
ged to  have  their  doors  and  windows  open  constantly,  to  admit 
of  free  venlilation,  by  which  means  the  air  in  the  apartmenu  is 
oerer  stagnant  or  impure. 

2d.  In  having  the  walls  (even  the  partition  walU  of  (be 
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houses,)  from  two  to  foar  feet  thick,  of  stone,  and  the  roofs 
eitber  flat  and  stuccoed,  or  inclined,  and  composed  of  massive 
grooved  tiles,  resting  on  a  thick  layer  of  mortar  of  several  inches 
thickness  upon  the  plank  which  covers  the  rafters,  by  which  coo- 
struciion  the  heat  cannot  penetrate  sufficiently  into  these  sub- 
stances to  have  any  effect  on  the  atmosphere  within;  and  also, 
in  having  the  ceilings  of  the  apartments  unusually  high,  (from 
20  to  30  feet,)  as  well  as  the  doors  and  windows  uncommonly 
large,  resembling  those  of  a  prison,  and  extending  nearly  to  the 
roof;  the  windows  especially,  sombre  in  their  appearance,  from 
being  protected  only  by  strong,  perpendicular  iron  orVoodeo 
bars  in  place  of  window  frames,  outside  shutters,  or  glass;  id 
all  of  which  particulars,  the  manner  of  building  in  Havana 
seems,  in  some  measure,  peculiar  to  the  place,  and  better  cal- 
culated to  keep  (he  apartments  cool  and  healthy,  than  in  any- 
other  part  of  the  West  Indies  I  have  visited.  The  floors  are 
also  of  stone. 

3d.  Id  having  a  far  less  itnmber  of  inhabitants  occupying  each 
house  than  is  usual  in  most  countries,  and  particularly  small, 
when  compared  with  the  cities  of  souibem  Europe. 

In  this  place  a  good  deal  of  the  vomito  prevailed  in  June, 
which  was  dry  and  very  hot,  and  in  the  three  first  weeks  of 
July,  when  the  weather  was  similar,  the  thermometer,  F.,  in  both 
months,  ranging  constantly,  night  and  day,  between  BO  and  86, 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  town,  especially  on  the  quay,  on  whose 
broad  plank  wharf  (where  the  vessels  are  moored  as  close  as 
possible,  with  their  bows  on  about  3  or  4  feet  apart,)  the  sun 
beats  down  with  extreme  power,  and  raises  the  temperature  fre- 
qaently  much  above  86,  (probably,  sometimes  to  120  or  140 
deg.  F.,)  especially  before  the  sea  breeze  or  trade  wind  in  the 
forenoon  sets  in.  The  same  remark  of  a  more  elevated  tem- 
perature may  be  applied  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbor, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  city,  where  numerous  vessels  that 
cannot  be  accommodated  at  the  small  space  of  2  or  300  yards 
appropriated  to  the  wharf,  (alt  the  rest  of  the  circuit  of  the  har- 
bor in  the  city  being  occupied  by  barracks  and  a  fortified  wall,) 
are  obliged  to  moor  and  load.  The  vessels  of  war  also,  lie  in 
the  harbor  a  little  higher  np.  This  accumulation  of  heat  is 
still  farther  augmented  to  a  great  degree,  by  the  high  and  al- 
most perpendicular  precipice  or  bluff  of  200  feet  or  more  eleva- 
tion on  the  east  side  of  the  harbor,  and  on  the  crest  of  which  the 
remarkable  fortress  of  the  Cavana  (remarkable  by  its  eitreme 
length  of  a  mile  or  more)  is  situated,  and  which,  from  (he  nar- 
rowness of  this  part  of  the  harbor,  which  may  be  called  its  neck, 
{not  more  than  a  ouarter  of  a  mile  wide,)  almost  overhaogt  the 
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city.  The  greater  part  of  the  city  lies  on  thii  entraDce,  the 
shipping  being  ranged  exactly  at  die  point  or  angle  farther  in, 
where  the  harbor  begins  to  expand.  The  shape  of  the  harbor  is 
a  long  oval,  like  a  gourd  or  bell-pear,  with  a  narrow,  long 
neck;  breadth  of  the  oval  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  leogih 
from  three  to  five  miles.  The  high  land  on  which  (he  Cavana 
ii  Mtnated,  is  connected  with  an  amphitbeatreof  hills  around  the 
entire  circuit  of  the  harbor,  which,  though  rising  by  an  inclina- 
tion less  abrupt,  form,  at  the  distance  of  a  half  mile-  from  the 
ahore,  a  complete  enclosure,  which,  mor^  or  less,  impedes  the 
progress  of  the  winds  coming  from  that  quarter,  already  heated 
by  the  southern  latitudes,  where  they  have  originated,  and  by 
the  land  of  the  island  over  which  they  have  passed.  The  only 
place  for  their  free  admission  being  the  mouth  and  entrance  or 
neck  of  thisbasin,  which,  very  luckily,  is  in  a  N.  N.  W.,  or  nearly 
N.  W.  direction,  and  admits  the  cool  and  refreshing  northers,  that 
come  across  the  gulf  of  Florida  from  the  American  shore. 
This  and  the  trade  winds  are  redeeming  circumstances,  which 
tend  to  purify  the  atmosphere  of  this  city,  and  make  a  residence 
here,  even  at  this  hot  season,  more  cLol  and  agreeable  than  many 
places  farther  north ;  especially  if  it  is  opposite  the  Moro  Castle, 
or  on  the  high  ground  of  the  suburbs  on  the  sea,  running  from 
the  Punta  or  point  opposite  the  Moro,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Paseo  or  public  walk,  outside  the  city  wall  and  gates.  The 
thermometer,  indeed,  in  the  suburbs  which  are  almost  entirely 
located  upon  this  elevated  ground,  which  looks  upon  the  sea, 
and  is  about  forty  feet  above  its  level,  is,  according  to  the  ob< 
servations  of  Mr.  Sagra,  (as  communicated  to  me,)  three  or  four 
degrees  lower  or  cooler  than  in  the  city,  eicept  in  those  parts  of 
the  latter,  situated  nearly  opposite  the  Moro,  and  wbicb,  though 
low,  have  the  same  exposure  to  the  oceaQ< 

During  July,  a  Spanish  74,  which  had  been  lying  in  the 
harbor  for  several  months,  (the  crew  chiefly  Spaniards  of  old 
Spaiu,)  is  said  to  have  buried  160  cases  of  vomilo  in  two  days, 
though  the  fact  was  kept  as  much  as  possible  a  secret.  Whether 
this  mortality  was  owing  to  defective  police  in  the  Spanish  ves- 
sels of  war,  to  mal-treatment  of  the  disease,  or  to  what  cause,  I 
have  not  learned. 

The  disease,  as  usual,  has  been  particularly  prevalent  among 
the  crews  of  all  vessels  from  the  Baltic  and  north  of  Europe, 
from  Great  Britain,  and  from  the  northern  parts  of  the  United 
States ;  from  which  last,  especially  from  Portland,  in  Maine, 
nnmerous  vessels  are  constantly  arriving,  in  the  trade  of  lumber 
and  molasKS— the  straightened  condition  of  the  commerce  of 
New-England,  added  to  the  maritime  enterprise  and  natnral 
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cupidity  of  diat  part  of  our  population,  bringing  them  into 
this  flourishing  port  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  reckless  of  dang:er 
where  a  livelihood  is  to  be  obtained.  The  Hamburg  vessels, 
from  Germany,  also  suffer  very  much,  and,  as  has  been  re- . 
marked  by  others,  the  mortality  of  the  voniito  to  the  new  comer 
from  tbe  cooler  latitudes  may  be  said  to  be  in  an  exact  ratio 
to  the  distance  from  the  equator  of  his  place  of  nativity  and  resi- 
dence— those  of  the  higher  latitudes  always  being  most  obnoxious 
to  the  disease. 

It  may  be  noted,  that  the  large  military  and  marine  force 
kept  here  by  the  mother  country, — some  25,000  troops,  or 
more,  for  the  island,  and  two  or  three  seventy- fours,  and  a  pro- 
portionate number  of  frigates, — all  coming  from  old  Spain,  and 
most  of  the  soldiers  from  the  northern  part  thereof,  and  therefore 
more  liable  to  black  vomit,  furnish  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
pabulum  to  the  production  of  this  disease. 

The  government  of  Spain,  too,  with  her  usual  improvidence 
and  want  of  foresight  and  economy,  seem  to  be  forgetful  that 
Havana  is  the  very  hot-house  and  focus  of  the  distemper,  for 
vast  numbers  of  the  soldiers  and  marines  are  sent  here  at  the 
hottest  season.  It  is  true,  the  former  are  generally  sent  back 
into  the  interior  of  the  island,  but  here  they  are  almost  equally 
exposed  to  be  taken  down,  when  the  nature  of  their  constitution, 
■nbmitted  to  the  action  of  a  tropical  sun,  is  considered,  especiLlly 
if  they  are  in  confined  barracks.  Generally,  however,  those 
sent  into  the  interior  escape  black  vomit.  Not  so  the  poor 
sailors,'  who,  shut  up  below  decks  in  the  hot  harbor  of  Havana, 
soon  generate  an  atmosphere  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  de- 
velopement,  as  well  as  propagation,  of  this  disease.  Hence  the 
mortality  which  has  occurred  on  board  these  vessels  this  very 
summer,  and  so  it  has  been,  and  will  be  always  under  the  same 
circumstances. 

In  respect  to  the  geology  of  Cuba,  it  may  be  observed,  (hat 
besides  several  spurs  and  chains  of  mountains,  of  calcareous  and 
secondary  formatioD,  and  masses  of  steatite,  the  soil  is  univer- 
sally of  a  rich  vegetable  mould,  of  a  deep  red  color,  from  the  fer- 
ruginous clay  with  which  it  is  impregnated ;  and  that  the  founda- 
tion of  the  whole  of  the  island  apparently  reposes  on  a  secondary 
soft  coral  limestone,  dry,  porous,  and  bibulous  in  its  texture,  and 
thesaroe  as  thatwhich  forms  tbe  Bahama  groupe.*  As  it  is  this, 
therefore,  upon  which  Havana,  as  well  as  the  renowned  for- 
tresses of  the  Moro  and  Cavana  stand,  and  as  all  the  buildings 


•  See  my  jnemoir  on  t!:o  Bahamss,  New-York,  IBM, 
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are  constructed  of  it,  and  the  streets  paved  with  it,  the  atmoi- 
phere  is  doubtless  made  in  conseqnence  more  pure,  from  having 
much  of  the  deleterious  matters,  and  exhalations  which  it  con- 
tains, absorbed  and  neutralized  by  this  mineral  substratutn  ; 
which  mineral  must  of  necessity,  from  its  calcareous  nature, 
have  an  affinity  for  the  aqueous  menstrua  in  which  these  delete- 
rious matters  referred  to  are  supposed  to  be  dissolved. 

All  these  peculiarities  in  the  natural  as  well  artificial  con- 
dition of  Havana,  are  sufficient  to  account  for  ihz  pecidiar  tahi- 
brihf  of  this  city ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  vulgar  opinion  t«  the 
contrary,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  town,  so  calumniated 
abroad  as  the  cradle  of  the  vomito,  and  the  grave  of  foreigners. 
Is  one  of  the  healthiest  localities  in  all  the  West  Indies.  It  is 
rare,  indeed,  that  anv  thing  of  an  epidemic  or  fatal  character  is 
ever  heard  of  at  the  Havana.  All  the  mortality  that  exists  here 
arises  from  yellow  fever,  or  black  vomit,  and  this  occurs  among 
the  shipping  only,  which  throng  to  this  place  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  sometimes  almost  filling  up  the  whole  space  of 
the  harbor.  The  yellow  fever,  almost  the  only  disease  known 
at  Havana,  is  an  adair  altogether  confined  to  foreigners  them- 
selves, and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  salubrity  of 
Havana.  Because  there  is  an  incompatibility  in  the  climate  of 
the  tropics  with  the  animal  organization,  ag  it  exists  in  cold 
latitudes,  and  that  these  two  circumstances  or  conditions,  when 
they  come  into  conflict,  create  a  disease  fatal  to  foreigners,  we 
onght  not,  therefore,  to  impute  this  consequence  to  the  insalu- 
brity of  Havana,  since  one  of  the  elements,  or  primitive  condi- 
tions, necessary  to  the  production  of  this  distemper,  must  coroo 
from  a  distant  part  of  the  globe,  and  from  a  climate  whelly  dif- 
ferent and  even  opposite  in  character  to  that  of  the  equatorial 
latitudes.* 

There  are  some  circumstances  which  maybe  supposed  to  have 
a  contrary  tendency  to  those  we  have  eoufflerated  in  favor  of 
the  healthiness  of  this  place. 

1st.  The  water,  which  is  supplied  from  smalt  natural  streams, 
cominglh>mthemore  elevated  ground,  outside  the  walls.  Itisc^ 
a  sweetish,  mawkish  taste,  and  is  impregnated,  I  should  judge, 
(not  havinganalyied  it.)  with  the  vegetable  matters  throng  which 
it  percolates,  and  which  it  must  be  constantly  absorbing  tbe  whole 
year,  in  this  climate  of  perpetual  verdure  ;  and,  perhaps,  alw 


*  This  u  tho  opinion,  alra,  of  Dr.  Horack,  looff  nnce  muotained  by 
him,  tud  tbe  ono  which  hu  (eoerallj  been  adopted  hj  tho  common  mbm 
of  tba  world. 
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]mbu«d  with  the  tnarine,  aoimal,  and  miaeral  matters,  derived 
from  the  limestone  rock,  where  it  runs  over  that  subHtaoce. 

For  it  must  be  observed,  in  refereoce  to  this  rock,  that  though 
consolidated,. the  remains  ofmarine  animals  are  still  visible  in 
its  Bubstaiice,  as  may  be  seen  along  the  shelving  precipices  of 
the  sea-shore,  where  those  who  have  a  passion  for  mineralogy, 
Hud  wish  to  behold  petrifactions  on  a  scale  commensurate  with 
their  enthusiasm,  will  be  delighted  to  find  themselves  walking 
over  brainstones  of  nearly  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  favolite», 
celleporiteg,  and  madreporites  of  proportionate  dimenuons. 
These  remains,  together  with  some  few  shells,  perhaps,  (for  they 
we  scarcely  seen  here,)form  the  coral  rock  or  limestone  of  Ha- 
vana and  its  vicinity.  The  aninial  matter  which  this  rock  inusl 
contain,  by  its  coral  origin,  together  with  such  saline  or  other 
^bstances  as  may  be  derived'froni  the  sea  water  itself,  constitute 
the  ingredients  with  which  the  rock  is  impregnated  :  a  portion 
of  which,  according  to  the  supposition  here  presumed,  is  im- 
parted to  the  water.  What  inclines  me  more  to  the  belief,  that 
diere  is  some  marine  impregnation  derived  from  the  rock,  is,  that 
this  mineral,  when  bnrned  for  limestone,  as  it  is  in  the  kilns  all 
along  the  shore  near  Havana,  communicates  to  the  atmosphere 
•  strong  and  pungent  odor  of  chlorine,  which  is  perceptible  at 
the  distance  of  some  miles  at  sea ;  and  which  is  Very  similar  to 
die  taste  of  the  water.  These  observations  do  not  apply  to  rain 
water  caught  upon  the  flat  terraces  of  the  houses,  and.preserved 
in  tanks,  and  which  many  private  families  use,  in  preference  to 
the  disagreeable  water  from  the  fountains. 

Bdly.  There  is  yet  another  circumstance  not  depending,  how- 
ever, on  natural  causes,  which  may,  also,  be  detrimental  to  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  the  almost  umixrtal  and  am- 
ttanl  practice  of  smoking  segars;  a  prac^ce  acquired  as  soon 
■s  they  leave  the  cradle ;  and  one  whicli  has  spread  by  the  in- 
fluence of  bad  example  and  imitation  into  all  ranks  and  classes 
of  society,  from  the  officer  of  highest  rank,  and  iroro  all  the  dig- 
aitaries  and  noblesse  of  the  place,  down  to  the  humblest  negro 
■lave  in  the  streets.  Females  too,  have  caught  the  contagicHi, 
and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see,  even  respectable  young  ladies  amu- 
sing themselves  with  their  segars^  a  habit  which,  though  they 
have  not  had  the  resolution  to  resist,  it  is  evident  they,  them- 
■elves,  must  disapprove  oi^  from  their  endeavouring  to  throw 
over  it,  as  it  were,  a  veil  or  apology,  by  smoking  tobacco  wrap- 
{>ed  up  in  tubes  of  white  paper,  (paper  segars,)  instead  of  the 
raw  segar  itself,  manufactured  from  the  fabrique  of  Dos  Amigos 
or  Sylvia. 

It  is  true  that  the  indolent  tUsposition  of  the  Havaneros,  at|d 
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their  Tondness  for  sleep,  (though  they  are  never  or  rarely  luxu- 
rious or  tntemperate  in  their  habits  of  eating  or  drinking,)  pro- 
duce a  torpor  in  the  digestive  organs,  aod  particniarly  in 
the  lymphatic  ^stera,  which  tm-ough  defect  of  absorption,  fa- 
vors deposition,  effusion,  and  corpulency,  and  obesity,  for 
which  last  peculiarity  these  people  are  remarkably  couEpicnoQi, 
especially  the  ffomen,  from  their  excessive  indolence,  (sleeping 
the  greater  port  of  the  twenty-four  hours  in  their  loose  gowns,) 
and  their  practice  of  taking  enormous  draughts  of  water,  lemon- 
ade and  mild  drinks,  which  fill  up  and  distend  the  vessels. 

It  is  true  that  where  this  inactivity  exists  in  the  circulation  of 
the  fluids,  it  is  in  temperaments  in  which  there  is  generally  less 
liability  to  pulmonary  disorders ;  though  it  is  equally  certain, 
that  the  habits  of  the  Havaneros,  as  just  described,  must  favor 
obstructions  in  the  lungs,  as  well  as  the  liver  and  other  organs. 
Thus  maybe  laid  the  foundation  of  phthisis  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  some  exciting  cause,  as  the  changes  of  temperature, 
damp  and  cool  seasou,  iic. 

At  Havana,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  consumption  is  one 
of  the  most  common  diseases  to  which  the  natives  are  sub* 
jecl.  And  I  know  no  more  prolific  source  to  which  to  attribute 
a  peculiarity  so  novel  in  a  West  India  latitude,  than  the  de- 
testable practice  of  carrying  constantly  in  their  mouths,  (one 
'half  or  three  fourths  of  the  population,)  a  segar,  from  morning 
to  night,  and  the  excitement  and  increased  secretion  thereby 
produced,  if  notin  the  lungs  themselves,  certainly  in  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  all  the  passages  in  their  vicinity.  The  cur- 
rents of  cool  air  from  the  sea,  and  the  humidity  of  the  atmos- 
phere, do  also,  doubtless,  contribute — for  though  the  changes  of 
temperature  are  never  great  or  very  sudden,  the  depression  of 
the  thermometer  one  degree  only  will  (from  the  augmented  sen- 
sibility of  the  nervous  system  in  these  latitudes,  especially  in 
the  debilitated  constitution  of  per^ns  leading  ihe  life  of  the 
Havaneros)  produce  as  great  an  effect  upon  the  system  nearly 
as  ten  degrees,  for  example,  at  New- York,  apon  the  more  vi- 
gorous constitution  of  an  inhabitant  of  this  city,  the  diurnal 
range  of  the  thermometer  at  Havana  not  exceeding,  usually  4' 
to  fi  degrees,  whereas  at  New- York,  it  is  frequendy  depressed 
suddenly  from  20  to  30  degrees  in  as  many  hours. 
,  To  the  above  causes  of  the  comparative  frequency  of  phthisis 
iu  Havana,  may  be  added  one  more  powerful  than  all  the  rest, 
perhaps,  as  I  am  informed  by  a  distinguished  gentleman  of  this 
place.  I  mean  the  disgusting  and  pernicious  practice  of  onan- 
iHB«r  self-pollution,  very  common,  he  says,  among  young  per- 
«aiH  of  all  clastes  at  this  place. 
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Respecting;  the  supposed  domestic  origiD  of  yellow  fever  Iroin 
animal  and  vegetable  putridity,  of  which  so  much  clamor  lias 
been  made  in  the  United  States,  there  are  at  Havana  more 
abundant  and  concentrated  sources  of  these  materials,  than  cao 
be  found  in.  almost  any  city  of  our  own  country.  This  might 
naturally  be  expected  in  a  hot  climate,  where  all  organic  matter 
is  constantly  on  the  verge,  as  it  were,  of  putrefaction ;  and 
where  the  putrefactive  process,  when  begun,  seems  to  present  a 
higher  degree  of  malignity  and  putridity.  Along  the  narrow 
streets,  within  a  few  yards  of,  and  parallel  or  transverse  to  the 
wharf,  these  substances  are  often  collected  in  great  abundance, 
as  well  as  in  the  broiling  sun  upon  the  wharf  itself.  They  con- 
sist, in  the  hot  season,  chiefly  of  imported  omom  and  pofatoet, 
often  in  a  rotten  stale,  and  emitting  an  odor  more  intense  and 
offensive  than  any  1  ever  encountered,  in  the  stores  where  these 
matters  ar^  and  in  the  streets,  though  these  putrid  vapors  are 
constantly  operating  upon  the  Creoles,  strangers,  and  others,  who 
live  or  pass  there,  no  cate  of  yellow  fever  ever  occurs,  nor  does 
any  one  pretend  to  attribute  the  disease  to  such  sources,  any 
more  than  they  do  to  the  mud  itself,  or  to  the  animal  and  vege- 
table filth  floating  under  the  planks  of  the  wharf  or  quay.  For 
that  part  of  the  wharf  which  is  of  plank,  and  where  the  shipping 
lies,  has  tbe  water  of  tlie  harbor,  and  all  the  filth  which  it  neces- 
sarily contains,  in  this  spot,  constantly  floating  under  it.  Over 
and  on  these  plank,  forming  a  long,  wide  platform  of  three  or 
four  hundred  yards  long,  fronting  the  custom  house,  &.C.,  the  ne- 
groes are  employed  unloading  the  vessels,  and  tbe  merchants 
constantly  passing  and  repassing  with  the  captains  of  the  ves- 
sels, giving  directions  or  going  on  board  their  ships,  as  they 
almost  all  live  on  board,  that  being  most  economical- 
It  is  true,  that  in  many  instances,  the  crews  are  dismissed  on 
arriving  in  port,  especially  in  those  vessels  with  jerked  beef  or 
other  commodities  which  have  to  lie  60  or  90  days  for  tbe  car- 
goes to  be  disposed  of  in  detail ;  but  in  many,  all  the  crews  re- 
main. It  may  be  remarked  that  the  planks  of  the  quay  are  so 
laid  down  as  to  admit  of  large  crevices  between  them,  oAen  more 
than  hair  an  inch,  and  in  some  instances,  near  an  inch  wide, 
through  which  the  water  underneath  may  be  seen,  and  through 
which  an  admirable  opportunity  is  aSbrdedfortlie  steams  from 
hUtck  piUrid  mud,  and  animal  and  vegetable  offals,  roUenfrmt, 
vegelabUg,  jish,  and  excrements  front  the  vessels  arid  streets,  (o 
ascend,  and  affect,  if  possible,  the  health  of  the  crowds  of  while 
and  black  constantly  employed  upon  this  busy  and  bustling  part 
of  ihecit) ;  especially  in  the  fore  part  of  the  day,  when  the  num- 
ber is  greater,  and  when  tbe  sun  beats  down,  and  is  reflected 
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from  tbia  white  surface,  with  extreme  violeace ;  the  thermometer 
probably,  oflen  rieing  to  120  deg.  F. 

Here,  also,  let  it  be  remembered,  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
sun  is  off,  and  just  before  dark,  persons  of  every  description, 
particularly  strangers  and  foreigners,  those  who  have  resided 
here  for  years,  as  well  as  those  just  arrived  from  cold  climatei, 
come  constantly  every  evening  to  walk,  when  the  bustle  of  bu- 
siness having  ceased,  this  place  furnishes  a  most  agreeable  pro- 
menade, deducting  always  the  odors  with  which  the  nose  is 
oflende<t,  such  as  those  mentioned,  together  with  tar,  bilge- 
water,  &£€.  &LC.  Now,  where,  I  would  ask,  in  this  hottest  sea- 
son of  the  year,  where  there  are  always  lying  unloading 
thirty  vessels  or  more,  almost  in  close  contact,  (ship?,  brigs, 
and  schooners,)  and  where  the  much  talked  of  sources  of  domes- 
tic origin,  animal  and  vej^etable  putridity,  exist  in  an  extreme 
degree  of  abundance,  and  at  the  highest  point  of  concentra- 
tion,— where,  I  repeat,  could  be  found  a  spot  more  admirably 
calculated  to  generate,  in  prolific  profusion,  all  the  required 
elements  of  yellow  fever,  such  as  they  are  presumed  to  be  upOD 
the  ideal  hypothesis  to  which  we  have  alluded?  Yet  here, 
scarcely  ever  a  case  of  yellow  fever  occurs,  and  scarcely  ever 
is  one  traced  to  this  spot,  or  if  it  does,  it  is  on  board  some  ves- 
sel at  the  wharf.  If  it  were  otherwise,  or  if  th^e  were  any 
apprehension  of  unhealthiness  here,  it  may  well  be  imagined, 
thnt  it  would  not  he  a  place  so  much  frequented.  What  is  a 
still  more  difficult  problem  for  the  putrefactioniiU  to  solve,  is  a 
fact  which  I  am  now  going  to  relate.  The  vessels,  while  dis' 
charging  here,  rarely  or  never  have  sickness  on  board ;  in  those 
with  jerked  beef,  for  example,  from  South  America,  however 
putrid  it  may  be,  until  they  are  empty,  and  go  out  to  anchor  in 
the  stream  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  or  more  from  the 
wharf.  To  all  this  may  be  added  the  masses  of  vegetable  filth 
especially  which  collect  in  the  market  squares  within  the  city, 
the  jerked  or  other  beef,  fresh  and  salted,  and  the  animal  and  ve- 
getable substances  deposited  In  the  different  stores  in  the  narrow- 
est streets,  for  they  are  all  narrow,  and  their  situation  generally 
low,  most  of  the  town  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
walls,  gates,  and  suburbs,  are  placed.  The  presence  of  these 
lubstaiKes  is  particularly  palpable,  to  the  stranger  especially, 
whose  olfactories  are  perpetually  assaulted  by  the  exhalations 
which  proceed  from  them,  while  passing  through  the  streets, 
especially  from  the  jerked  beef,  salted  codti^li,  onions,  potatoes, 
&ic.  Nor,  after  all  the  importance  the  great  controversialist, 
Bancroft,  attaches  to  vegetable  filth,  can  we  find  any  yellow 
fever  or  black  vomit  derivable  from  these  gnpposed  pregnant 
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sources  and  founiaias  of  iniBchier,  in  a  densely  popalaled 
compact  city,  under  (he  broiling  temperatare  of  an  equatorial 
Bun. 

Id  addition  to  what  has  been  already  said  on  predisposition, 
and  a  northern  constitution,  I  have  here  to  observe,  that  it  it 
positively  affirmed,  that  persons  who  reside  on  the  plantations 
of  the  island,  on  coming  into  (he  city  at  this  season,  take  the 
yellow  fever  and  black  vomit,  and  generally  die  of  it.  I  have 
accounted  for  it  from  the  elevated  position  of  most  of  the  plan- 
tations, and  the  coolness  of  the  temperature,  which,  on  some  of 
them,  is  olten,  even  at  this  season,  as  low  as  69°  F.  a  part  of  the 
twenty-four  hours;  but,  above  all,  from  the  purity  of  the  atmos- 
phere itself,  which,  notwithstanding  the  observation  of  Gay 
Lussac,  that  the  atmosphere,  in  every  spot  of  the  earth,  contains 
precisely  the  same  proportions  of  oiygen  and  nitrogen,  he  him- 
self must  admit  may  be  surcharged,  in  one  place,  with  more  no- 
wholesome  gases<  than  in  another,  and,  therefore,  must,  in  snch 
places  possess,  under  the  same  bulk,  less  atmospheric  air. 
Gonsequently  upon  these  plantations  from  the  abundant  quan- 
tities of  oxygen  extracted  by  plants  during  the  day,  a  greater 
propordon  of  vital  air,  and,  therefore,  a  greater  proportion 
of  oxygen  most  be  respired,  than  in  a  city  like  Havana, 
filthy  in  itselT,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  crowded  with  a  dense 
population,  the  number  of  inhabitants  within  the  confined 
space  of  the  walls  (t.  e.  an  oblong  of  a  mile  in  length,  by  less 
than  half  a  mile  in  breadth)  being  about  70,000.  For,  nnder 
the  latter  circumstances,  not  only  is  a  certain  portion  of  the 
atmosphere  displaced  by  the  more  ponderous  carbonic  acid  gas, 
and  nitrogen,  returned  into  it  by  expiration,  but  in  addition 
thereto  another  portion  is  displaced  by  the  exhalations  of  animal 
and  vegetable  matter,  living  and  dead,  which  exist  in  snch 
abundance  in  such  places.  Therefore,  the  air  inspired  by  the 
inhabitants  of  such  places,  must,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of 
so  justly  distinguished  a  philosopher  as  Gay  Lussac,  contain, 
under  the  same  bulk,  so  much  the  less  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  in 
the  exact  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  atmospheric  air  dis- 
placed by  the  gases  mentioned.  Thus,  then,  do  the  iohabitants 
of  the  plantation,  and  the  morUeros,  or  small  country  farmers, 
acquire,  in  the  purer  air  they  live  in,  a  constitution  which,  in 
tome  measure,  resembles  the  nature  of  the  north  by  the  higher 
degree  of  animalization  of  the  blood.  For  it  must  he  recol- 
lected, thai  the  native  of  the  northern  or  cooler  latitudes,  owes 
the  peculiarity  of  his  constitution  greatly  to  this  circumstance, 
end  that  it  is  attributable,  not  only  to  the  great  propor- 
tion of  animal  and  oily  food  which  forms  his  nutriment,  but  to 
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bis  breathing,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  «  rooch 
denser  atmosphere  Uian  the  ethereal,  rarefied,  and  gossamer  • 
element  of  the  tropics,  and  one,  therefore,  which  coDtains,  ander 
the  same  bulk,  a  mach  j^reater  proportion  of  oiygeo  and  nitro- 
gen. It  is  this  state  of  the  organisation  which  forms,  as  it  were, 
the  tinder,  or  combustible  matter,  ready  to  be  acted  upon  when- 
everitcomes  suddenly  in  contact  with  a  high  tropical  tempera- 
ture. 

The  question,  however,  will  still  be  asked,  why  is  not  the  pe- 
culiar predisposition  of  the  northern  man  acted  upon  by  the 
■ummer  heat  of  his  own  climate,  as  in  Philadelphia,  New- York, 
and  other  cities  of  the  United  States,  sufficient  of  itself  to 
produce  yellow  fever,  without  going  to  the  tropics.  We  again 
repeat,  because,  though  there  is  never  that  steady,  long-conti- 
nued elevation  of  teiiq>eralure  through  every  part  of  the  twenly- 
fbnr  hours,  for  daysf  weeks,  and  even  months  successively,  as  in 
equatorial  coantries,  and  which  is  indispensably  necessary  for 
the  development  of  the  diseaie  in  a  northern  constitution,  in 
other  words,  to  ripen  and  mature  the  seeds  of  yellow  fever  in  a 
•oil  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  it ;  yet  the  heat  of  our  northern 
citieg  may,  for  a  portion  of  the  summer  and  autumnal  season,  be 
■ufficiently  intense,  and  iu  sufficient  amount,  to  allow  of  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  pestilence  by  contagion,  afler  it  has  been  intro- 
duced, la  the  same  manner,  as  the  distinguished  Dr.  Honck 
bag  remarked,  though  our  climate  may  not  have  in  it  the  quali- 
ties to  produce  from  the  seed  the  pineapple,  the  orange,  and 
other  ttopical  fruits,  these  plants  may  donrish  for  a  time  under 
our  atmosphere,  by  trans  plan  tat  iou,  if  brought  here  during  the 
warmer  months  of  the  year.*  At  what  latitude  precisely  a  per- 
•on  in  possession  of  all  the  peculiarities  of  a  northern  constitu- 
tion woukl  begin  to  feel  the  deleterious  influence  of  a  highly 
elevated  temperature  to  such  a  degree  as  to  have  yellow  fever 
produced  in  him,  cannot  be  well  determined.  Whether  this  line 
of  demarkation  is  always  within,  or  sometimes  just  without  the 
tropics,  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide.  If  it  were  possible,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  yellow  fever  was  ever  generated  from  its  original 
elements  in  the  latitude  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  (32^  S.) 
then  it  would  be  under  a  very  high  degree  of  temperature,  and 
in  a  constitution  particularly  predisposed,  as  in  a  Dane  or  North 
Briton,  who,  coming  from  those  very  high  northern  latitudes,  are 
always  most  obooxiout  to  this  disease.  With  respect  to  the 
Datives  of  latitudes  that  i^roach  the  equator,  it  is  to  be  re- 
BMrked,  that  the  prediipontion  from  constitution  declines,  while 
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tfaat  from  atmospheric  causes  increases.  When  separatriy 
considered,  the  epidemie  tutceptOnlitt/  seems  to  be  in  ao  inverse 
raUo  to  the  sporadic  immunUif. 


TOPOGEAPHV   OP   MATANZAS. 

HatanEu  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  spacious  bay,  which  eX' 
pands  like  a  wide-mouthed  funoel  to  the  sea,  where  it  is  front 
three  to  five  miles  in  breadth.  The  town  is  placed  nearly  upoo 
a  level  with  the  water's  edge,  in  the  centre  of  a  broad  sttaUow 
basin,  flanked  on  the  west  by  the  famous  sugar-loaf  mountain 
called  the  Pan  of  Matanzas,  and  far  in  the  south  bounded  by 
a  chain  of  mountains  of  less  considerable  altitude.  Every  part 
of  the  country,  as  all  over  this  fertile  island^  seems  covered  with 
a  rich  growth  of  vegetation,  the  high  lands  clothed  in  forest 
trees,  and  the  acclivities  adorned  with  cleared  and  cultivated 
fields  and  plantations.  The  houses  in  the  (own  are  chiefly  of 
stone,  and  very  much  of  the  same  appearance  and  construction 
as  at  Havana.  The  streets,  however,  are  wider  than  at  the 
latter  place,  and  the  air  generally  hotter  during  the  day,  though 
in  the  same  latitude.  From  the  coral  rock  being  whiter,  the 
glare,  and  amount  of  reflected  heat  from  the  streets  and  houses, 
are  proportionably  greater.  This  makes  Matanzas  hotter  tban 
Havana  in  the  day,  but  perhaps  not  as  hot  at  night,  because  the 
bay,  and  its  mouth,  being  wider,  and  the  country  around  more 
open,  there  is  mon  ventilation.  The  thermometer  may  be  said 
to  have  a  greater  range,  chiefly  from  the  greater  elevation  to 
which  it  reaches.  The  two  little  stagnant  rivers  of  San  Juan 
and  Tnmuri,  between  the  mouths  of  which  Matanias  is  situated^ 
and  which  are  not  more  than  half  a  mile  apart,  are,  with  the  in- 
tense heat  of  this  place,  admirably  adapted  for  the  production 
of  remittents  and  intermitlents,  did  not  the  aridity  and  mcky 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  pulverised  particles  of  lime  floating 
in  the  atmosphere,  absorb  the  deleterious  miasmata  which  must 
exhale  from  the  sources  of  vegetable  pntrefaction  which  are 
found  in  such  abundance  in  the  streams  mentioned,  and  which  I 
■aw  verified  in  taking  a  ride  over  the  bridge  of  the  San  Juan, 
near  which,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  the  (own,  the  mangrove 
bushes  and  trees  grow  out  from  the  bed  of  the  river  in  thick 
clustering  masses,  which,  soaking  and  macerating  as  (hey  do, 
■a  the  water  in  which  they  stand,  most  be  as  constantly  under- 
going decomposition  as  ibey  are  reproduction.  Yet  Matanut 
is  considered,  not  only  as  respects  yellow  fever,  but  also  other 
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M,  to  enjoy  better  health  io  general  than  Havana ;  owiog, 
doabtless,  not  only  to  its  airy  ventilated  position,  and  its  spa- 
cious bay,  with  plenty  of  sea  room,  but  also  to  its  comparatively 
small  trade,  when  contrasted  with  Havana,  from  which  it  u 
distant  about  seventy  miles  £. 


HAVANA — CASES  OF  VOMITO,  &tc. 

The  following  are  given  as  samples  of  the  vomito,  and  of 
fttiioiu  feoer,  as  seen  by  me  at  Havana,  during  my  visit  there, 
June,  July,  and  August,  1830. 

I.  YeUotc  fever.  June  4,  1830. — Thiscase  was  that  ofanan 
by  ibe  name  of  William  Hupping,  aged  about  thirty-five  years, 
oative  of  Boston,  in  the  United  States,  and  seaiiiaD  on  board  the 
brig  Forrester,  which  arrived  from  Hamburg  May  l£tb.  Foand 
the  patient,  as  usual  in  this  disease,  lying  on  his  back,  and  ap- 
parently  quite  in  possession  of  big  senses,  (hough  it  was  evident, 
on  conversing  with  him,  he  was  under  that  peculiar  hallucina- 
tion which  distinguishes  this  complaint,  and  which  inspires  the 
sufferer  with  the  most  perfect  assurance  of  speedy  recovery,  de- 
priving him  of  the  consciousness  of  any  uneasiness  or  distress 
whatever.  The  dried  blood  had  scabbed  about  his  mouth  out- 
side tlie  lips,  and  there  was  also  a  good  deal  of  it  in  the  opening 
of  the  nostrils,  which  were  also  dry.  The  tongue  was  sofl,  of 
«  perfectly  natural  color,  rather  fuller  in  size  dian  natural,  and 
covered  with  a  fine  moisture,  in  no  way  discolored  or  furred. 
Most  usually,  at  this  stage,  (for  it  was  the  last,  as  the  reader 
must  have  anticipated,)  the  tongue  is  of  a  fiery  red  color,  and 
covered  with  blood.  The  eye  was  of  natural  size  and  appear- 
ance, except  that  cvmpoied  Hare,  or  uticoiuciou*  gaze  of  tatit- 
facHtnt,  which  it  possesses  at  this  stage,  and  which  is  but  an 
index  of  Uie  state  t^  the  mind.  On  the  outer  comers  or  angles, 
a  bright  or  greenish  yellowness  had  deeply  tinged  the  adnata, 
but  the  red  vessels  had  disappeared.  A  yellowness  was  visible 
also  on  the  neck,  and  about  the  mouth.  The  general  tinge  of 
the  complexion  of  the  face  was  of  a  mahogany  an^  livid  hue. 
The  skin  was  perfectly  natural  in  temperature,  and  the  heat 
equally  diffused ;  also  a  solbiess  and  moisture  upon  it,  and  the 
extremities  not  particularly  cool.  The  pulse  was  only  J£/?y-nz; 
slow,  soft,  full,  regular,  and,  indeed,  perfectlv  natural  in  every 
respect,  except,  perhaps,  in  being  so  slow.  This  symptom,  so 
remarkable  in  (he  vomito,  was  in  this  case  more  strikingly  and 
literally  faithful  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  disease,  than  in 
any  instance  in  which  1  have  seen  it.     When  I  asked  him  how 
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he  fell,  and  whether  he  had  pain  any  where,  be  aoiwered  that 
he  feh  perfectly  comfortable,  and  without  any  pain ;  nor  did  he 
wince  at  all,  on  placing  the  hand  upon  the  epigagtrhun, 
though  the  aileodant  inrorined  us  he  had  violent  paroxysmi  of 
vomiting  every  little  while,  making  such  noise,  and  stru^ling 
while  retching,  as  to  be  beard  at  a  considerable  distance.*  Of 
all  this,  then,  it  appears  be  was  totally  unconscious.  How  per- 
fectly does  (bis  illustrate  the  peculiar  condition  of  mind  which 
characterizes  this  disease,  and  which  I  have  so  particularly  dwelt 
upon  in  my  work  on  the  yellow  fever  of  New-V ork  1 B22. 

I  observed  to  him,  his  mind  appeared  very  composed  and 
tranquil.  He  said  it  was,  and  observed  that  it  was  well  it  was  so 
when  one  was  in  the  itate  be  was.  Tbe  matter  thrown  from  the 
•tomach  was  the  coffee-gronnd  black  vomit,  and  mixed  up,  as  it 
was,  with  the  urine,  seemed  to  be  reduced  to  a  finer  powderthaB 
it  niually  is.  Some  of  it,  however,  was,  as  usual,  mixed  with  a 
mucous  or  slimy  matter,  and  some  streaksof  darkish  blood.  The 
blood  about  the  tips  and  nose  was  reddish,  and,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  of  a  fresher  appearance  than  the  dark  brownish  pow- 
der which  comes  from  the  stomach.  I  am  more  and  more  con- 
vinced the  black  vomit  is  blood  dissolvedinto  nearly  its  original 
proximate  elements,  by  a  sort  of  fermentation,  or  assimilating 
chemical  process,  which  necessarily  takes  place  in  the  vessels  of 
a  person  of  northern  constitution  arriving  in  the  hot  season  in 
the  tropics.  A  change  or  revolution  must  be  brought  about  in 
the  rich,  oily,  inflammatory  blood  of  tbe  north,  before  it  can  be 
converted  into  the  cool,  juicy,  diluted  and  thin  liquid  wbicb 
flows  in  the  veins  of  the  native  of  these  hot  regions,  and  which 
it  the  oi)ly  fluid  compatible  with  the  existence  of  life,  and  the 
continuance  of  the  circulation  under  such  circumstances.  It  it 
this  change,  or  acclimation,  or  seasoning,  which  constilules 
iporadic  cases  of  black  vomit  like  that  I  have  been  describing, 
a  disease  quite  different,  it  mast  be  recollected,  from  tbe  ordinary 
bilious  remittent  of  the  climate,  and  to  which  the  stranger,  espe- 
cially, if  be  be  robust,  as  in  the  instance  before  us,  is  mnch  feet 
liable  than  to  tbe  vomiio,  unless  it  be  in  the  cool  season.  This 
patient  was  of  a  vigorous  frame  and  make,  and  a  fit  subject  for 
the  disease.  He  must  have  been  ill  about  six  or  teven  daga 
when  1  saw  him,  and  he  died,  I  believe,  two  days  afbr.  - 


*  TluK  retching,  or  Btraining-,  in  Toiniting,  ie  uQueuaJ  in  tbic  disesM,  m 
the  matter  generally  conies  up  u  if  spurted  out  of  the  cardiac  orific* 
wiihout  effort. 
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3.  Y^lawfever.  June  19,  1830. — At  tbe  ho^ilal  of  tbe  Con- 
Tent  of  St  Juan  de  Dios. 

There  was  a  monk  coppin;!^  the  patient  on  the  epigastriain, 
but  there  being  no  pliysician  present,  I  could  learn  to-day  very 
little  of  the  case,  but  what  my  own  eyes  pointed  out. — He  was 
fortunately  pldced  in  a  light  where  I  could  examine  him ;  I  saw 
at  once  it  was  a  case  of  the  vomito,  and  what  particularly  struck 
me,  was  the  pink  color  of  his  eyes,  (ilie  adnata,)  which,  without 
any  o|her  interpreter,  pointed  out  to  me  the  number  of  days  he 
had  been  »ick,  whicliprobnhly  was  not  over /our  or  jSceithoug'h 
the  cupper  said  eight.  Certain  it  is,  there  waiyet  no  yellow- 
ness of  ^le  adnata,  and  which  must  follow  the  sulTusion  of  red 
blood  on  that  part,  which  appears  among  the  first  symptoms  of 
ibv  disease.  The  pulse,  also,  seemed  to  show  that  the  stage  of  cot- 
lap«e  and  yellowness  was  to  arrive,  for  it  was  dghtif  to  agkUf- 
eif^M,  and  tlie  skin  was  of  a  temperature  higher  than  naturitl. 
Besides  which,  tl>ere  was  a^ood  deal  of  force  a<  well  as  fulness, 
in  the  arterial  action.  The  totigwe  was,  if  any  thing,  Sffio^fer  in 
this  case  tban  natural,  and  as  in  typhus,  partially  glased  and 
dry,  and  upon  the  pmnt  of,  or  actually  exhaling  blood.  There 
was  some  blood  had  come  from  the  mouth,  and  scabbed  around 
the  lips,  but  not  tnuch.  There  was  not  yet  any  hemorrhage 
from  the  nose,  nor  Mark  vimit.  The  patient  wag  of  a  robust 
make,  from  Old  Spain,  about  25  years  of  acre,  and  his  position, 
as  is  usual  in  this  disease,  was  upon  the  hack.  He  appeared  to 
possess  the  compoture  and  vncumcumsneti  of  pain,  so  charac- 
teristic of  this  disease,  when  the  singe  of  collapse  has  just  com- 
menced, or  is  about  commencing ;  apparently,  not  the  least  fret- 
fnlmetii  or  tmeasiaets  disturbed  him. 

I  saw  thiscaseaeainon  Monday  the  21st  at  noon ;  all  the 
tyiuptoms  appeared  to  be  declining,  and  taking  a  favorable 
turn.  The  pulse  was  as  natural  as  it  was  possible  to  be,  73, 
measnred  regular  and  distinct  in  each  pulsation,  and  soft  i»  the 
feel.  The  skin  also,  of  natural  temperature;  the  tongue  soft 
and  clean,  and  the  pink  vetteU  of  the  adnata  disappearing  with- 
out any  yellowness  beinic  yet  discernible  in  their  place. 

Indisposition  prevented  my  pursuing  this  rase  to  its  termina 
tion,  though  I  have  scarcely  a  doubt  but  it  ended  favorably. 

3.  Jane  25,  18;W>,  Friday. — Case  of  BUioas  hjlammatory 
Fevttr  at  Hata.ia. 

This,  as  well  as  the  Bilious  Remittent  of  the  West  Indies  and 
of  the  United  States,  are,  by  many  physician*,  from  want  of  ar- 
curate  knowledge,  andcarelessnessof  discrimination,  constantly 
confoilndeil  with  the  vomito.  This  patient  was  2S  years  of  age, 
an  Englishman,  sailor,  and  stout  built ;  had  come  last  froin 
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Bnenos  Ayres,  and  been  in  bot  dimaies  before.  Had  last  veek 
Mine  pain  in  tbe  bow^B  and  purging,  but  retnained  otberwise 
well  nntil  Monday  last,  vben  he  was  attacked  with  vioteut  fever 
and  copiotu  vomiting  of  bile,  t!ie  disease  l/ualxginmng,  a*  we 
tee,  inaUiU  severity,  wiih  the  very  comrnencemeni  of  the  fever. 
The  vomiting  detUned  mih  the  fever,  and  there  wai  no  black  mat- 
ter nor  blood  thrown  from  tbe  stomach,  noue  discharged  from  the 
noK,  and  none  from  the  mouth  or  elsewhere — while  the  pain  was 
located  chiefly  in  the  forehead  and  the  centre  of  the  brain,  without 
any  pain,  redness  or  yellowness  of  the  eye-baUs,  and  without  am/ 
pain  on  the  superciliary  ridge,  or  in  we  back  or  limbs.  The 
fever  declined  last  evening,  and  to-day  his  pulse  is  52.  The 
phrases  italicised,  point  out  the  clear  lines  of  demarcation  be- 
tween this  and  the  vomito.  There  was  much  debiUty  in  the 
convalescence  of  this  case,  and  the  tongue,  at  one  time,  became 
parched  or  glaied  with  brownish  scales,  as  if  it  would  terminate 
m  typbns ;  but  this  was  in  the  third  week,  and  atler  all  fever  had 
-sobsided,  being  probably  purely  the  result  of  debility.  The 
symptoms  passed  ofl*  as  he  gained  streugth,  and  his  recovery 
«oon  followed.  This  symptom  mentioned,  occurring  go  late  ia 
convalescence,  and  so  entirely  typhoid  in  character,  is  another 
argument  against  the  case  being  yellow  fever. 

4.  Aug.  5, 1830.  YeUow  Fetwr.— Though  ibis  patient  had 
been  ill  six  days,  and  was  dying,  there  was  no  black  vomit,  nor 
hemorrhage,  from  the  nose,  mouth,  or  elsewhere,  unless  the 
matter  should  have  been  found,  on  dissection,  in  the  stomach 
m  intestines.  He  was  from  the  north  of  Europe,  of  robust 
make,  and  ahont  forty  years  of  age.  The  eyes  were  shmiik, 
as  usual  at  this  stage,  and  the  adnata  of  deep  yellow  tinge,  all 
the  red  blood  vessels,  and  watery  swollen  appearance  of  tbe  ball 
"  in  the  first  stage,  having,  of  course,  disappeared.  Tbe  skin 
was  cold  to  a  degree  which  almost  surprised  me,  (the  tempera- 
ture of  (he  atmosphere  being  about  84°,)  and  was  covered  with 
a  profuse  moisture.  The  pulse  almost  imperceptible,  and  not 
over  80.  Some  indications  of  subsultus  in  the  spasmodic  twitch- 
ing about  the  mouth,  and  in  the  squinting  movement  of  the 
eyes.  Tbe  tongue  dry,  of  usual  siie,  and  reddish.  When  I 
expressed  my  surprise  to  one  of  the  assistants,  (it  was  at  a  private 
liospitalf)  that  there  was  no  hemorrhage,  or  black  vomit,  he  said 

the  practice  of  Dr. was  to  bleed  profusely  at  the  csmmence- 

roent  of  the  disease,  someumes,  I  understand,  to  &0  ounces.  If 
there  are  any  cures  efiected,  iheg,  under  this  pernicious  prac- 
tice, it  must  be  by  the  cool  country  air  in  which  the  hospital  is 
situated ;  though  I  am  myself  friendly  to  bleeding  in  modera- 
tion very  early  in  full  habits,  and  where  there  is  great  arterial 
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eicitemenl,  by  leeches  to  the  head,  especially  as  diat  is  the  first 
and  principal  organ  affected,  and  perhaps  more  the  seat  of  ^e 
disease,  in  truth,  than  the  stomach,  the  affection  of  which,  it 
may  be,  is  rather  secondary,  and  sympathetically  from  the  head^ 
than  primary. 

6.  Aug.  8, 1630.  YeUowFever. — Thisnasa-stoutbailtsubject, 
of  about  35  to  38  years  of  age,  by  birth  a  German,  and  by 
profession  a  sailor.  This  was  the  tenth  day  of  the  disease. 
Had  had  a  very  considerable  deal  of  fever  for  the  first  few  days, 
when  the  hemorrhage  from  the  nose  and  mouth,  and  black 
vomit,  came  on,  together  with,  as  nsual,  the  stage  of  collapse. 
At  this  time  they  had  all  declined,  but  the  blood  was  still  adhe- 
ring to  the  lips,  and  opening  of  the  nostrils.  The  tongue  was  . 
moist,  the  skin  of  Balural  temperature,  and  die  pulse  seventy-sis, 
and  extremely  regular ;  but,  above  all,  the  state  of  the  mind 
was  perfectly  sane  and  collected,  which,  i  mentioned  to  Dr.  C. 
was,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  favorable  symptom  at  this  stage, 
and,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  others,  ought  to  assure  us 
that  convalescence  bad  arrired.  The  treatment  had  been  mild 
purgatives  of  castor  oil,  injections,  ablutions  of  lime  juice  and 
water,  and  mild  drinks.  Saw  this  patient  again  oo  Monday, 
Aug.  9ih,  and  lie  was  walking  about,  nearly  well,  •  He  entirely 
recovered  very  soon  after  this.  It  was  a  legitimate  case  of 
black  vomit,  in  a  legitimate  subject,  and  occurring  in  an  indi- 
viduat  of  a  class  and  profession  of  persons  in  whom  it  is  so 
frequently  met  with  in  the  West  Indies,  this  being  the  class  who 
constitute  by  far  the  greatest  bulk  of  strangers  who  come  from 
colder  latitudes.  Their  intemperate  habits,  and  the  neglect,  too, 
they  meet  with,  being  often  sick  several  days  before  they  have 
n>edical  attendance,  and  being  never  furnished  with  good  nurs- 
ing, (more  important  in  this  disease  than  medicine,)  makes  the 
proportion  of  mortality  among  them  so  much  the  greater. 

6.  ^1^.9,1830.  Yellow  Fever. — A  robust  young  sailor,  aged 
21  years,  a  Priusian  by  birth,  on  board  the  brig  Agnes,  was  at- 
teckedlast  eveningwiih  fever,  pain  in  the  forehead  and  head,  in  the 
loins,  and  calves  of  the  legs,  which  symptoms  were  all  present 
at  our  visit  to-day.  The  pulse  was  120,  full  and  large,  but 
more  or  less  compressible,  and  the  skin  of  a  biting  heat,  and 
inclined  to  moisture.  Had  rejected  some  of  liis  drinks  this 
morning,  but  no  pain  of  epigastrium.  The  eye,  which  with 
the  direction  and  seat  of  the  pain,  were  at  this  time  the  most  promi- 
nent indications  of  the  nature  of  the  complaint,  was,  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  adnata,  highly  characteristic  of  yellow  fever,  by  the 
beaatifnl  mnk  color  of  iu  red  vessels.  The  tongue  was  moiil, 
covered  with  a  thin  white  fur,  slightly  bilions  towards  tbe  root 
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of  it.  The  patient  calm.  On  the  fourth  day,  I  foand  the 
stage  of  collapse  had  completely  arrived.  I'erer,  and  pain 
of  head,  they  said,  entirely  left  him  this  morning,  the  pnlse 
being  now  only  7tS,  slow,  full,  and  regular,  and  the  skin  of 
natural  temperature;  but  with  these  fair  symptoms,  (as  the  male, 
sailors,  and  steward  thought  them,)  and  in  lieu  of  the  cephalgic 
distress,  came  a  cnnslaDt  irritability  at  the  prccordia,  (by  pres- 
sure or  otherwise,)  and  black  vomit,  as  I  learn  from  the  steward, 
on  taking  his  drinks  this  morning.  The  while  fur  remained  on 
the  tongue,  and  its  surface,  to  the  touch,  was  becoming  dry. 
The  lips  also  parched  and  scaly,  (as  when  chapped  by  frost,  or 
the  sun,)  but  no  hemorrhage  yet  from  the  nose  or  mouth.  The 
EYES  were  very  peculiarly  significant  of  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  They  were  much  more  swollen,  and  now  actually  in- 
^med,  the  right  one,  in  the  conjunctiva,  of  the  lower  lid  espe- 
cially, of  a  very  deep  red,  and  the  vessels  highly  surcharged 
with  red  blood,  as  well  as  those  on  the  adnata;*  but  in  the  leA, 
on  the  adnata,  the  vessels  had  mostly  disappeared,  except  to- 
wards the  cornea  and  aitglet,  and  in  their  place  the  deep  bright 
yefloicaesi  was  very  strikingly  perceptible.  Great  restlessness, 
distress,  and  inclination  to  coma,  with  disinclination  to  talk. 
Anxious  exjlt-ession  of  countenance.  They  say  on  board  be  is 
much  alarmed.  Had  had  four  natural  evacuations.  Directed 
as  liltle-as  possible  to  be  given  by  the  mouth,  a  table -spoonful  of 
barley,  or  rice  water,  every  half  hour ;  the  mustard  cataplasm 
to  the  prccordia  to  be  renewed.  Ablutions  of  aguardiente,  (that 
is,  the  country  rum,)  with  lime  juice,  constantlv,  and  to  be  kept 
on  deck  while  the  air  was  dry  and  clear,  the  thermometer  being 
this  day  86°,  He  was  in  the  confined  space  between  decks, 
and  I  had  him  immediately  brought  op.  The  next  morning 
the  brig  sailed  for  Mntanzas,  carrying  the  patient  with  her. 
What  the  result  is,  therefore,  is  impossible  to  say,  but  the  pre- 
sumption is  it  was  fatal.  [Captain  Harding,  master  of  the 
Agnes,  informed  me  on  my  arrival  at  Alatanr'a):,  Aug.  22,  that 
this  patient  died  the  next  day  but  one  after  he  left  Havana.] 

7.  Tknrsday,  Aug.  I2tk,  1830.— Yellow  Fetter  and  liUioui 
Remittent  in  the  tame  room,  (patients  of  Dr.  Clarke.) 
Yellow  Fever. — A  little  boy,  native  of  London,  14  years  of 

age,  on  board  the  brig  Maria  Cecilia,  Capt. ,  lying  at  the 

wharf  in  front  of  the  custom  house,  was  attacked  yesterday  with 
considerable  fever,  pain  in  head,  back,  Gic.     Had  taken  castor- 


n  tha  West  Indies  where  the  ey«  b 
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oil  yesterday.  I  found  the  pulse  116,  though  hard  ;  a  light 
white  fur  on  the  tongue,  pink  colored  adnata,  dry  hot  skin, 
here  and  there,  however,  moist^-complained  much  of  pain  in 
the  back  in  the  region  of  the  loins,  and  nowhere  else,  except  a 
general  uneasiness  and  fulness  in  the  head — lay  on  hit  back. 
Directed  the  mustard  embrocations,  for  tliere  was  some  slight  irri- 
tation at  theprecordia  already,  tliough  no  vomiting — also,  tepid 
water  ablutions  constantly — pediluvium,  barley  water,  tic.; 
but  first  of  all,  3  x.  of  blood  from  temples  by  leeches,*  and 
injections  before  bed  time. — On  the  Monday  morning  following, 
(Aug.  I6tk,)  being  the  tixlk  day  of  the  disease,  Dr.  Clarke  in- 
vited me  to  pay  this  patient  another  visit  with  him,  as  the  case 
was  growing  worse.  He  had  had  him  removed  to  Nicoll'a 
house  at  the  Punta,  where  he  received  good  nursing  from  Mrs. 
N.,  who  had  placed  liiin  in  the  dwelling  occupied  by  the  family, 
situated  immediately  on  the  sea  it  may  be  said,  as  the  house  is 
built  within  a  few  yards  of  the  surf,  on  the  rough  coral  rock, 
which  forms  the  shore  here,  and  which  I  have  before  described. 
Here  the  temperature  is  always  agreeable.  If  there  is  any  breese 
at  all;  and  there  almost  always  is,  so  thatthe  patient  wasplaced 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  as  to  a  pure  air  and 
comfortable  nursing.  I  lound  a  very  material  alteration  had 
taken  place;  the  stage  of  collapse  having  come  on  yesterday, 
and  in  lieu  of  the  excitement  and  fever  which  previously  existed, 
there  was  now  a  comparatively  cool  skin  or  natural  soft  pulse  of 
76  only ;  bleeding  also,  from  the  lower  lip,  and  dry  scales  form- 
ed upon  it,  which  it  must  he  observed,  are  nothing  more  than 
magula  upon  the  mouths  of  ^the  bleeding  orifices,  without  any 
fetid  odor  emitted  tl>erefrom ;  whereas,  in  typhus,  to  which  this 
appetirance  has,  at  first  siglit,  some  analogy,  the  black  scales 
which  collect  there,  are  the  result  rather  of  a  secretion  or  deposi- 
tion of  sanguineous  putrescent  matter,  very  offensive  to  the 
smell,  like  all  the  excretions,  secretions,  bikI  discharges  of  the 
body  in  that  disease ;  though  it  does  sometimes  happen,  also,  in 
typhus,  (hat  blood  is  discharged  from  the  mouth  and  nose,  and 
in  books  it  goes  generally  by  the  name  of  a  hemorrhage, 
(hough  I  think  improperly.  Th««  was  also  present  great 
anxiety  and  distress  in  the  countenance,  and  extreme  restlessness ; 
tbe  patient  complaining  much  of  an  uneasy  burning  sensation 
about  the  precordia,  which,  he  said,  prevented  him  from  cough- 
ing, and  which,  doubtless,  was  the  gastric  irritation  preceding 
black  vomit,  which  latter  substance  he  had  not  thrown  up,  but 


ma  not  performed. 
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bad  manifested  eeveral  litnes  an  inclination  to  eject  from  the 
stomach  liis  drinks.  The  conntenance,  though  tu/t  the  atrfaa 
ofthebodygeneraUy,  had  that -peculiftr  mahogany  tuffusion, 
chBraclerisuc  of  this  disease,  particularly  under  the  eyes,  where 
it  was  so  dark  as  almost  to  appear  like  extravasation.  The 
adnata  was  now  perfectly  free  of  red  vessels,  and  in  their  place 
was  Eubsliluted,  as  usunl,  a  greeauk  yellow  tint,  which,  on  tam- 
ing down  the  lidsi  was  found  lo  be  on  the  outer  part  or  circamle- 
rence  of  the  ball,  of  a  much  brighter  and  moredistiucl  appearance, 
and  of  a  golden  or  oravge  yellotc.  The  bowels  were  free,  and 
the  stools  somewhat  dark,  but  verjr  little  fetid — the  nrine  was 
not  disturbed — the  tongue  was  strongly  marked,  and  in  a  man- 
ner somewhat  different  from  what  I  have  generally  seen  it  at 
New-York.  In  this  case,  and  in  several  others  I  have  seen  at 
Havana,  the  tongue  was  divided,  it  may  be  said,  into  three 
bauds,  running  lengthways,  of  nearly  equal  breadth  from  the 
root  to  the  apex ;  tlie  middle  one  of  a  tJarkith  broim  color,  and 
dry  and  rough  to  the  touch;  the  other  two  covered  with  a  thin, 
muitt,  and  white  fur,  as  in  ordinary  fevers.  But  in  the  north, 
though  the  middle  part  may  exist,  there  is,  very  frequently,  in 
the  first  days  of  the  disease,  a  distinct  clean  margin,  withoat  fur 
on  the  sides  and  apex.  There  was  no  pain  in  the  bead,  or  any- 
where, but  in  the  precordia.  He  complained  much  o(  his  mus- 
tard cataplasms  on  the  stomach  and  legs,  which  was  almost  the 
only  good  symptom  upon  which  any  hopes  of  his  recovery 
could  be  built.  There  was  no  hemorrhage  from  the  nOK.  In 
the  afternoon  1  saw  him  again,  with  Dr.  C. ;  he  had  a  natural 
passage,  and  was  asWp  when  we  came,  aud  much  more  conv- 
posed,  too  much  go  almost,  as  is  usual  often  when  black  vomit 
and  dissolution  are  approaching;  for  he  now  complained  of 
nothing  hut  his  sinapisms,  saying  that  he  felt  perfectly  teett,  and 
wanted  to  walk  out.  After  we  had  gone  down  stairs,  in  fact, 
he  got  up,  and  attempted  to  execute  his  purpose.  Mrs.  NicoII 
said  he  had  tried  it  several  times  before  to-day,  and  also  last 
night— this  I  considered  a  very  bad  symptom,  and  it  is  usually 
thought  10 ;  but  Dr.  Clarke  informs  me  that  many  of  the  cases 
here,  which  have  this  propensity,  (one  of  which  he  says  crept 
out  of  the  window,  went  to  the  barber's,  and  got  shaved,)  ter~ 
minate  favorably.*     It  may  be  remarked  that,  in  this  present 

•  It  may  be  here  added,  that  thifl  curious  specie*  of  iiiBaiiity,  with  which 
the  miad  K  afiecced  at  thisatage  of  the  dicease,  often  beara  a  very  atriking 
TeKembtaoce  in  tlie  general  aspect  of  (he  patieDt'a  movementH  and  manner, 
to  mania  a  jiotu.  Toe  interoperate  habiisofsea-farine  men,  and  most  othar 
foreicners,  id  hot  climilea,  may  therefore,  aasiit  in  the  developement  of 
Uiii  leatura  in  ;eUow  feTOT. 
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case,  there  was  not  much  incoherence  of  mind,  except  that  which 
was  denoted  hy  this  propensity,  and  by  his  insensibility  of  pain. 
His  drink  and  food  to-day,  have  been  a  light  soup  with  rice— the 
ablutions  of' lime  juice  and  aguadiente  (the  country  rum)  are 
conlinued— temperature  of  air  to-diiy,  82  and  83,  with  showers 
ID  the  forenoon,  and  rain  all  the  afternDnn. 

The  next  tia^,  Tuesday,  Aug.  17,  coutrary  to  all  eipecta- 
tiou,  an  evident  improvement  had  takeu  place.  The  patient 
had  several  hours  natural  sleep  ;  the  countenance  had  become 
^uile  composed,  and  of  more  natural  expression.  He  now  lay 
on  bis  side,  and  seemed  inclined  to  repose ;  complained  of  no 
pain  bnt  at  tbe  red  places  where  the  sinapisms  had  been — -took 
his  drinks  well,  without  any  inclination  to  eject  them — bis  stools 
also,  were  now  of  a  stronger  and  more  natural  smell,  and  darker 
color,  showing  better  attimilation — tbe  urine  copious  and  darker. 

Tkuriday,  Aug.  19. — Patient  continues  to  improve  rapidly; 
sleeps  much,  and  eats  well— a  dose  of  castor-oil  brought  away 
wry  fetid  and  durlt  dejections — nothing,  however,  of  the  tn^ 
tBBUer  from  the  bowels  in  fatnl  cases.  The  blood,  from  the  lips 
was  now  also,  of  ft  redder  and  better  color,  and  that  which  col- 
lected on  the  lips,  ^the  lower  lip  especially,)  had  dried,  and  form- 
ed into  blacker  and  thinner  scales,  showing  that  it  was  becoming 
more  natural.  The  golden  yellow  tinge  of  the  adnata  was  now 
Still  more  striking,  and  the  same  color  had  extended  over  every 
pan  of  the  body  down  to  the  toes.  As  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  marked  distinction  between  black  vomit  or  yellow  fever,  and 
tbe  ordinary  i^toM  rents'tent  of  this  and  other  climates,  there 
was  lying  on  another  cot  in  the  same  room,  a  little  mulatto  hoy 
of  about  1 1  years  of  age,  house  servant  of  Mrs.  Nicoll — he  was 
taken  on  Monday  last,  I  think,  and  had  copious  bilious  vomiting, 
bilious  fur  on  the  tongue,  much  febrile  excitement,  pain  in  the 
head  and  forehead,  but  not  particularly  in  the  eye-balls,  and  no 
redness  of  the  eyes,  but  yeilownets  of  the  adnata  from  the  very 
invasion  of  the  disease;  showing  that  so  far  from  bilious  fever, 
or  bilious  remitting  fever  and  black  vomit  being  of  the  same 
type,  or  on  the  same  parallel,  they  do,  in  fact,  on  the  contrary,  in 
every  symptom  where  tbe  faintest  resemblance  can  be  traced, 
.  nut  in  dirediont  directly  oppotite;  and  that  the  portrait  of  tbe 
one,  both  as  to  the  march  of  the  symptoms,  duration,  &c.  is 
exactly  the  reverie  of  the  other.  The  vomiting,  hmcever,  declined, 
as  the  disease  advanced,  and  to-day  he  is  without  it,  though  the 
exacerbations  and  remissions  continue.  Whereas,  in  the  case  on 
the  other  side  tbe  apartment,  tbe  gastric  irritation  had  increased 
with  the  advance  of  the  disease,  while,  on  the  other  band,  the  fever 
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bad  totally  subsided,  leaving  in  aubstitation  thereof,  a  cold  ikin 
and.pulseof  74,  being  the  stage  of  collapse  of  yellow  fever, 
while  again,  in  the  bilious  remittent,  the  fever  becomes  more  and 
more  defined  and  characterised  into  remissions  and  exacerba- 
tions, as  the  disease  progresses,  i.  e.,  at  the  latter  stage,  or  very 
part  and  period  of  yellow  fever,  where  there  is  no  fever. 

8.  Yellow  Fever.  Monday,  Augiut  I5tk. — Mr.  Sagra 
called  at  six  A.  M.,  to  lake  me  to  the  hospital  of  San 
Ambroiio,  which  is  a  very  considerable  establishment,  and  of 
spacious  dimensions ;  but,  as  usual  in  all  the  hospitals  here,  the 
patients  are  crowded  together  lo  a  degree  scarcely  possible  to 
believe,  but  by  those  who  have  visited  them.  The  ceilings,  h 
istrae,  are  high,  the  windows  large,  and  always  open ;  but  the 
breadthof  the  wards  is,  on  the  other  hand,  extremely  narrow,  and 
the  passage  in  the  middle  between  the  two  rows  of  beds  scarcely 
wide  enough  to  admit  K  person  to  walk ;  the  beds  themselves,  of 
die  patients,  being  almost  in  contact. 

One  case,  which  was  wrU  marked,  was  a  native  of  Old  Spain, 
aged  about  3fi.  It  wa$  the  fourth  or  liAh  day.  The  red  vessels 
of  the  adnata  of  one  of  the  eyes,  were  not  entirely  gone,  while 
the  other  was  perfectly  jcllow,  as  in  the  Prussian  above  men- 
tioned. The  tongue  showed  the  remains  of  a  dry  dark  brown  far 
in  the  centre,  but  it  was  cleaning  off  in  a  natural  manner  on  the 
margin,  strongly  indicative  of  convalescence.  There  was  much 
proslration — no  bleeding  of  nose  or  mouth.  - 

9.  Yellote  Fever. — Another  case,  yonnger,  als>,  from  Spain, 
and,  like  the  other,  a  soldier,  I  believe,  as  roost  of  the  paiienu 
of  this  hospital  are,  was  quite  advanced  in  convalescence  the 
tenth  day  or  more.  The  eyes  were  very  yellow,  but  what  dis- 
tingnished  the  case  was  its  termination,  as  sometimes  happens, 
in  parotitit,  or  inflammation  of  the  parotid  gland,  on  the  tefl 
side  I  think  it  was ;  and  this  symptom,  it  mxy  be  here  remarked, 
is  more  curious,  when  taken  In  connexion  with  the  inflammation, 
suppuration,  or  mortification  of  the  testicles,  which  also  some- 
times happen  in  yellow  fever,  and  which,  though,  like  parotitis, 
rare  symptoms,  recal  ti>  mind  the  analogy  otmumpi,  and  are,  at  the 
same  time,  conclusive  evidences  that  ihe  glandular  and  lympha- 
tic systems  are  extensively  implicated  in  yellow  fever.'  The  prin- 
cipd  physician  of  the  hospital  had  had  much  experience  in  yellow 
fever,  and  has  charge  of  the  naval  patients.     He  showed  me  a 


*  Dr.  Clarke  mentioned 
Ihy,  thai  in  fatal  cilrcs  tl 
liolent  giaap  just  befoTe  deatli. 
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row  of  aboat  a  drtwn,  ne&rlj^  all  of  about  the  age  of  36  years, 
and  lying  in  one  range,  who  he  said  had  beeo  cases  of  yellow 
fever,  bnt  with  very  few  exceptions  they  were  all  so  convalescent 
(whatever  their  disease  might  have  been)  that  it  was  impossible 
now  to  discover  scarcely  any  traces  of  the  malady  under  which 
they  had  labored.  I  learned  from  this  physician,  that  his 
practice  was  profuse  general  bleeding  in  the  beginning  by  the 
arm,  and  afterwards  topical  by  the  foot,  and  by  scarifications, 
cupping,  and  leeches,  to  the  epigastrium. 


LETTER  FROM  DR.  H03ACK. 
Since  the  foregoing  article  was  sent  to  the  press.  Dr.  Hosack, 
in  reply  to  some  inquiries  made  by  me  to  him,  has  had  the 
kindness  to  fnmish  me  with  the  following  valuable  communica- 
tion, which  I  have  the  greater  pleasure  in  annexing  to  this 
paper,  inasmuch  as  the  lucid  and  comprehensive  manner  in 
which  the  outlines  of  the  subject  are  here  delineated,  conclu- 
sively evinces  that  this  distinguished  physician  has  not  in 
any  manner  changed  tlie  orthodox  opinions  ihat  he  very  early, 
and  has  ever  maintained,  respecting  the  origin  and  nature 
of  the  vomiio,  notwithstanding  the  collisions  to  which  the  con-, 
troversy  respecting  contagion  has  given  rise  in  £uro|>e,  and  in 
spile  of  the  ferocious  persecution  with  which  he  and  others  have 
been  pursued,  for  daring,  alone  almost,  to  sustain  these  doctrines 
against  tlie  combined  attack  of  the  whole  medical  profession  in 
this  country. 

'  Neie-YorJr,  January  IS,  I83I. 

Dear  Sir — ^Yon  ask  me  for  a  brief  summary  of  my  views 
of  the  nature,  origin,  and  treatment,  of  yellow  fever. 

In  the  definition  I  have  ever  given  of  this  disease,  (sec  No- 
sology, second  edition,)  yon  will  perceive  ihat  I  consider  yellow 
fever  to  be  the  disease  of  tlie  northern  man  suddenly  removed 
•to  the  tropics ;  in  other  words,  the  ciTect  of  high  temperature 
upon  the  unacclimated  constitution,  and  this  frequenlly  aggra- 
,  vated  by  other  exciting  causes,  as,  violent  exercise,  arJenl  tpi- 
rilt,  free  living,  exposure  to  night  air,  &c.  Uz.  This  disease  is 
not  limited  to  Siam,  in  the  East  Indies,  as  its  birth-place,  a» 
has  been  believed  by  some  writers,  nor  to  the  coast  of  Ajrica, 
as  urged  by  others,  hut  extends  to  the  tropics  in  general.  I  have, 
therefore,  in  reference  to  this  belief,  and  the  striking  similarity 
which  this  disease,  in  many  of  its  characteristic  symptoms, 
bears  to  the  plague,  called  it  "  pestis  tropicus." 

When  the  yellow  fever  attacks  the  individual,  it  frequently 
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destroys,  without  beiog  comnranicaied  to  others  amronndiDg 
him,  that  is,  ia  a  pure  atmosphere,  where  attenlion  is  paid  (o 
veniilatioo,  personal  cleanliness,  and  the  removal  of  all  etcre- 
mentitioug  and  foul  materials  from  the  apartment  of  the  sick ; 
but  where  an  individual  is  attacked  with  fever  in  a  crowded  and 
^hydmeUing,  as  on  board  ship,  in  a  garrison,  in  atnalt  crowded 
aparbnmtt,  the  disease,  under  such  circumstances,  assumes  such 
adegreeof  malignity,  that  the  excretions  from  bis  person,  toinp;- 
I(Dg  with  the  virulent  materials  composing  the  offensive  condi< 
tioB  of  atmosphere  around  him,  readily  communicate  the  same 
disease  to  those  who  respire  such  atmosphere,  or  are  exposed  by 
contact  with,  or  near  approach  to,  the  sick,  the  wearing  appa- 
rel,  or  other  material  impregnated  with  the  excretions  of  the 
diseased  body. 

My  communications  to  the  late  Dr.  Chisholm,  and  those  con* 
tained  in  my  medical  essays,  iatbe  American  Medical  and  Phi- 
losophical Register,  illustrafe  the  views  I  entertain  of  the  rela- 
tively dbntagious  character  of  yellow  fever.  I  say  rdaftvely 
contagious,  because,  in  many  instances,  as  in  the  pure  atmos- 
phere of  the  country,  in  large  and  well  ventilated  apartments, 
and  where  attention  is  given  to  personal  cleanliness,  frequent 
ablution  of  the  body,  and  to  the  use  of  the  various  materials 
recently  and  successfully  employed  for  disinfecting  the  atmos- 
phere, socb  disease  oftentimes  disappears  without  being  commu- 
nicated to  others,  not  even  to  those  administering  to  the  sick. 
'  This  doctrine,  you  will  recollect,  is  no  less  applicable  to  common 
typku*  fever,  to  dytentery,  to  remitting,  tkip,  and  lake  fevert, 
than  it  is  to yeUow  fever.  But  I  have  already  communicated  in 
detail,  the  articles  of  my  faith  on  this  interesting  subject.  (See 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Transactions  of  New-York,  roL  i.) 
But,  again,  I  wish  you  to  remember  the  facts  I  have  also 
adduced  to  sfaotir,  that  in  some  cases,  even  in  tbe  pure  air  of  the 
country,  such  is  the  specific  character  of  yellow  fever,  and  such 
is  its  occasional  virulence,  that  where  the  greatest  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  means  of  disarming  it  of  its  contagious  na-. 
ture,  it  hag  still  been  communicated  in  succession  to  the  diffe- 
rent members  of  the  same  family  into  which  the  first  case  bad 
been  introduced,  and,  indeed,  to  others  who  may  have  visited 
the  infected  dwelling.  1  have  already  published*  numerous 
facte  in  illustration  of  this  truth,  and  many  others  are  in  my  pos- 
session of  ft  similar  nature,  which  irresistibly  establish  the  pecu- 


'  *  See  Mediral  Esiayi,  toI.  i.  Appendix  to  Tfaomta'  Practica.    Amsri- 
can  Medical  and  Pbilosophical  Regiil«r.    "  Discourse  on  Contagion." 
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liar  features  of  the  disease,  and  its  occa»onal' communicaiion 
by  contagion.  All  llie  negatives  that  have  been  brougbt  for- 
ward by  the  M'Leans,  ibe  Bancrotls,  tic,  or  that  can  be  ad- 
duced, can  never  destroy  or  impair  the  affirmative  truths  that 
bare  been  established  by  the  facts  referred  to,  and  others  which, 
wiihin  a  few  years,  have  been  promulfi^ted  by  the  College  of 
Physicians  of  Philadelphia^  by  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,*  Sir  James 
FeUowes,  Dr.  Pym,  Sir  Joseph  Gilpin,  Bally,  Pariset,  Gerar- 
din,  Aadouard,  and  a  host  of  others.  We  need  not,  therefore, 
resort  to  the  peculiar  views  taken  on  this  subject  by  the  late  Dr. 
Chisholm,  Dr.  William  Stevens,  of  St.  Croix,  and  others,  who 
con^der  the  Bulain  fever  of  the  Hankey,  in  1793,  as  a  nova 
pestis,  <ve  specific  form  of  yellow  fever,  as  distinct  from  the 
ordinary  type  of  the  disease  as  it  annually  appears  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  crowded  population  of  the  Hankey,  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  and  of  other  ships,  by  which  it  has  occasionally  lieen 
engendered  in  the  tropics,  and  has  diffused  itself  in  the  West 
Indian  islands  in  different  years,  and  has  been  thence  communi- 
cated by  commerce  into  the  different  cities  of  Europe,  and  of 
North  and  South  America,  affords  a  ready,  and,  to  my  mind,  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  peculiarities  of  virulence  referred  to, 
witliout  resorting  to  the  generation  of  a  new,  peculiar,  and  dis- 
tinct virus,  as  the  gentlemen  referred  to  contend  for.  Such, 
bK>,  is  the  general  impression  made  upon  the  public  mind  in 
this  country,  that  notwithstanding  the  unbelief  expressed  by 
many  physicians  of  the  nou-contagious  character  of  yellow 
lever,  sfaoufd  the  disease  hereafter  be  again  introduced  among' 
us,  Dotbing  would  induce  our  citizens  to  remain  at  their  homes ; 
indeed,  flight  would  be  the  wise  resort  of  all  who  possess  the 
means  of  abandoning  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Indeed,  I  have 
long  known,  that  even  among  (be  phgticiatu,  the  most  sturdy  of 
tbe  non-contagionists  who  have  written  and  published  most 
upon  this  subject,  have  all  been  among  the  first  to  fly  from  the 
city  daring  such  visitations  of  this  disease. 

But  T  rejoice  to  tell  you,  that  tbe  beEef  I  have  expceased 
above,  is  now  entertained,  and  hat  been  frankly  and  recently 


*  Se«  his  Appendix  to  the  Diseanea  of  Sf^ameD,  ■*  Heil.  Logic,"  and 
fais  Teceot  accuunt  of  the  iutroductloD  of  yellow  fever  into  the  island  of 
AteeD*iiiD,b;  tbe  ebup  ofwar  Baron,  from  tlw  cnut  of  Africa, "  tbe  cir- 
cunutancci  of  which,  nays  the  reviewer,  leave  no  doabt  of  the  infectious 
Datore  of  yellow  fever,  and  of  the  expediency  of  taking  piecautiona 
•gainst  its  importsUioD,  and  ought  to  serve  ai  a  warning  to  prevent  the 
recnrrenee  of  calamitiea,  which,  in  tjii«,  and  other  instances,  are  imputa- 
ble to  a  neglect  of  due  precaution." 
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icknovledged,  by  some  of  the  ablest  champione  that  have  con- 
tended for  tbe  contrary  doctrine.  Some  facts  that  have  recently 
occurred,  but  which  have  not  yet  been  communicated  to  the 
'  pnblic,  have  been  the  means  of  effectmg  this  change  of  opinion 
among  some  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  our  profession, 
and  who  hitherto  have  Jield  a  distin^cnifhed  rank  among  those 
who  have  been  opposed  to  ttie  specific  cliaracter  and  contagious- 
ness of  yeHow  fever.  I'  trust  they  will  themselves  pubhclj/  an- 
noUDce,  with  the  same  candor  that  has  led  them  privately  to 
express  this  new  conviction,  and  the  facts  which  have  effected 
tbe  change  in  their  views  on  this  important  subject. 

The-two  forms  in  which  yellow  fever  appears,  as  occnrridg  in 
tbe  insulated  individual,  or  in  a  crowded  population, — in  other 
words,  as  wporadic  or  endemic, — leads  us  to  divide  the  diseat« 
into  the  two  species  of — 1st,  Simple  or  inflammatory  yellow 
Jever ;  and,  Sdty,  The  malignant  or  contagious  form  of  the 
same  disease. 

The  former,  as  it  ordinarily  occurs  in  the  stranger  arriving 
from  a  northern  latitude  in  the  tropics,  assuming  an  inflamma- 
tory character ;  the  second,  as  occurring  in  the  endemic  form, 
as  described  by  Dr.  Chisbolm  and  others,  in  which  it  exhibits 
I  more  aggravated  or  typhoid  type,  and  becomes,  by  the  ex- 
cretions of  the  system.readily  communicated  from  individual  to 
individual.  This  view  of  the  two  forms  which  the  same  disease 
assumes,  depending  upon  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
occurs,  leads  to  a  corresponding  difference  in  their  mode  of 
treatment,  and  readily  accounts  for  the  various  results  that  have 
followed  ibe  modes  of  treatment  pursued  by  different  writers: 
«.  g.  it  satisfactorily  accounts  for  tbe  benefits  that  have  been 
derived  from  depletion  by  the  lancet,  and  other  means  of 
evacuation  that  have  been  directed  in  one  form  of  the  disease  ;* 
at  the  same  time  it  displays  the  deadly  effects  of  the  same 
practice  when  pursued  in  the  endemic  or  typhoid  character  of 
yellow  fever,  as  propagated  by  contagion.  We  also,  at  tbe 
same  time,  readily  explain  the  beneficial  operaiion  of  tbe  mild 
aperient  and  alterative  means  that  have  been  so  successfully  em- 
ployed in  the  more  malignant  type  which  the  disease  has  as- 
sumed, as  it  has  been  introduced  at  different  periods  into  the 
West  India  islands,  into  the  south  of  Europe,  and  info  (he  cities 
of  the  United  States;  in  Charleston  in  1732, 1739,  1745,1748, 
as  described  by  Dr.  liining,  and  more  recently  in  New-York, 


•  See  Dr.  MoBpley  on  the  diseaaeB  of  tbe  tropica. 
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Philadelphia,  Uc.  in  1762,  1791,  1793,  1794,  1795,  1796, 
1797,  1798,  1803,  1805,  1819,  1822,  &i:c.  &«. 

Thia  doctrine,  too,  I  believe,  will  be  found  more  eflectuallj? 
to  reconcile  the  various  and  opposite  opinions  that  have  divided 
the  profession  witii  regard  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  yel- 
low fever,  its  occasional  coniniunication  by  contagion,  and  the 
several  modes  of  treatment  that  have  been  pursued,  than  any 
other  that  has  been  promulgated. 

I  ofier  it,  at  all  events,  in  compliance  mtb  your  request,  as 
containing  a  brief  summary  of  the  most  correct  views  which  I 
have  lieen  enabled  to  take  of  this  subject,  and  of  the  numerous 
and  apparently  discordant  facts  which  it  presents.  With  regard 
to  the  mode  of  treatment  which  I  have  found  most  useful  in  the 
various  endemic  visitations  of  yellow  fever  with  which  this  city 
has  been  afflicted  since  the  year  1794,  when  I  first  became  per- 
tonally  conversant  with  this  disease,  I  cannot  famish  a  more 
niccinct  view  of  my  practice,  than  that  contained  in  a  letter, 
prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Health,  in  1819,  when 
we  were  members  of  that  body,  and  which  will  be  found  upon 
their  minutes. 

To  that  letter  I  can  make  no  additions,  excepting  to  remark, 
that  the  experience  of  the  year  1822  has  served  to  give  me  stilt 
greater  confidence  in  the  sudorific  treatment  which  it  recom- 
mends, and  which  I  have  generally  poriued  during  every  visitft- 
rion  of  this  disease  since  the  year  1794.  With  due  respect  for 
the  opinions  and  views  of  other  practitioners,  I  am  no  less  con- 
vinced of  the  iojurious  consequences  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  titB^lamxt,  mercury,  And  the  affution  of  cold 
water,  in  this  endemic  form  of  fever.  I  am  apprised  of  the  remark 
made  by  some  physicians,  that  the  practice  I  have  recommended  is 
not  sufficiently  ene^etic  to  counteract  the  violence  of  this 
lerocioua  disease.  To  this  I  reply,  that  long  and  repeated  ob- 
servation has  convinced  me,  that  in  the  endemic  form  of  yellow 
fever,  as  has  been  found  to  be  the  case  in  the  plague,  the  milder 
the  means  that  are  employed  in  its  treatment,  the  better  enabled 
is  the  system  to  maintain  those  excretions  which  are  essential  in 
controlling  the  action  of  the  poison,  the  source  of  the  disorder, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  prostration  which  succeeds,  and .  the 
period  of  convalescence,  are  comparatively  less. 

I  cannot  more  strongly  evince  my  own  confidence  iti  the 
measures  that  have  been  recommended,  than  by  observing,  that 
in  the  memorable  season  of  1798,  when  I  was  associated  in  prac- 
dce  with  the  late  Dr.  Bard,  we  both  experienced  a  severe  attack 
of  the  disease,  and  exclnsively  placed  oar  dependence  npon  the 
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plan  of  treatinent  that  has  been  advised  in  the  commaDicatios 
referred  to. 

Witb  the  hope  that  this  sketch  may  meet  yonr  wishes,  I  beg 
yon,  dear  ur,  to  accept  the  assurance  of  my  great  regard. 

DAVID  HOSACK. 

Peter  S.  Townsend,  M.  D. 

lljetter  to  tie  Board  ofHedUh,  above  referred  fo.} 

New-Tork,  September  20,  1819. 

Dear  Sir— As  many  of  oar  citizens  are  now  removing 
from  the  infected  parts  of  the  town  to  tbe  country,  it  is  probable, 
judging  from  the  occurrences  of  former  years,  that  some  may 
lake  with  them  tbe  seeds  oC  tbe  prevailing  disease.  Id  such 
cases,  especially  where  the  sick  may  not  have  it  in  their  power 
to  command  the  attention  of  a  physician,  it  is  important  that 
they  should  have  some  knowledge  of  the  trealmeot  proper  to  be 
pursued. 

Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  haTe  put  together  a  few  hints, 
pointing  out  tbe  means  that  experience  has  shown  to  be  attended 
with  .the  greatest  success. 

When  first  indisposed,  by  tbe  symptoms  announcing  an  attack 
of  this  disorder,  vit.  a  sense  of  coldness,  followeB  by  severe 
pains  of  the  bead,  back,  and  limbs,  great  redaess  and  barniDg 
of  the  eyes,  with  a  degree  of  weight  and  oppression  about  the 
region  of  the  stomach,  the  patient  should  immediately  lake  an 
ounce  of  Glauber,  Rocfaelle,  or  Epsom  salts,  drinking  frequeotly 
a  cup  of  thin  gruel,  toast-water,  or  berb-tea,  during  their 
operalioD. 

The  patient  being  in  bed,  and  covered  with  a  blanket,  perspi- 
ration is  generally  promoted  at  the  same  time  that  the  caihanlc 
effects  of  the  salts  are  produced. 

Should  the  salts  be  rejected  by  vomiting,  let  the  stomach  be 
well  emptied  by  a  cup  of  warm  water,  or  chamomile  tea.  When 
the  stcmacb  is  composed,  the  salts  may  be  again  resorted  ^, 
or  some  other  cathartic  medicine  may  be  administered,  such  as 
castor  oil,  rhubarb  and  magneua,  an  infusion,  of  senna  and 
manna,  or  the  common  domestic  injection,  may  be  had  re- 
course to. 

When,  by  some  of  these  means,  tbe  bowels  have  been  relieved, 
the  patient  should  continue  the  use  of  warm  drinks,  for  the  puf 
■  .pose  of  producing  perspiration,  upon  which,  in  a  great  degree, 
bis  safety  depends. 

Should  the  skin  remain  hot  and  dry,  bathing  the  feet  and  legs 
in  warm  water,  and  drinlung  freely  of  warm  lemonade,  idnegar 
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wbcjr,  catoep,  bonetet;  snakeroot,  balm  or  sage  t«a,  will  rarelj 
Ail  to  effect  a  plentiful  discbarge  by  the  surface.  The  spirits 
of  inindercrDs,  given  in  Hoses  of  a  tabk-spoonfu!  eveiy  two 
hours,  and  occasionally  sponging  the  body  with  warm  vinegar 
and  water,  will  also  be  very  useful  ia  effecting  this  object. 

The  perspiration,  being  tbas  obtained,  should  be  condnned,  if 
possibl^  withoDt  intermission,  until  the  patient  is  perfectly  free  - 
from  fever,  which  will  generally  be  the  case  in  about  forty-eight 
bourt. 

If  Ihe  head  he  oppressed  by  stupor,  a  blister  .between  the 
tbouldert,  or  two  of  them  applied  behind  the  ears,  will  he  useful. 
In  an  athletic  habit  of  body,  the  loss  of  a  few  ounces  of  blood, 
by  leeches,  by  cupping,  or  by  the  arm,  has,  in  some  instances, 
afforded  great  relief;  but  this  remedy  is  very  rarely  necessary 
or  proper,  for,  in  most  cases,  blood-letting  has  been  attended 
with  fatal  conseifuences  in  the  endemic  form  of  yellow  fever. 

If  the  stomach  is  disturbed,  and  the  drinks  are  rejected  by 
vomiting,  attended  with  much  anxiety  and  sighing,  a  blister , 
should  be  instantly  applied  over  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  If  this 
fails  to  give  relief,  and  the  vomiting  should  prove  obstinate, 
attended  with  dark  colored  discharges,  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  lime  water  and  milk,  given  in  small  quantities,  (say  "half  a 
wine-glass  fall  of  each  every  half  hmir,)  will  frequently  arrest 
it.  In  other  cases,  the  lime  water  alooe,  and,  in  lonie,  milk 
alone,  has  been  found  useful,  while,  in  some  few  cases,  porter 
and  lime  water  combined  have  been  snccessfhl,  when  every  thing 
else  has  proved  ineffecinal. 

While  these  means  are  made  ns«  of,  the  extremities  should  be 
kept  warm  by  IbmentationB  of  viue^^  and  water,  or  spirits  end 
water,  frequently  renewed,  and  cataplasms,  composed  of  meal, 
mustard,  and  vinegar,  should  be  applied  to  the  soles  of  tbe  feeL 
In  some  itutances,  blisters  applied  to  the  ankles,  or  to  the  wrists, 
have  arrested  a  vomiting  that  had  resisted  every  ott>er  means. 

The  diet  of  tbe  sick,  in  this  disease,  should  be  simple,  and 
diiefly  composed  of  vegetable  noorisbments,  stKh  as  barley 
water,  Indian,  or  oatmeal  gruel,  arrowroot,  sago,  and  panada ; 
and  for  a  few  days  during  convalescence,  tbe  patient  sfaonld 
allogedier  avoid  animal  food,  and  when  be  returns  to  the  use  (^ 
St,  he  should  first  take  it  in  the  form  of  soups,  and  these  pr^ 
pared  with  a  large  proportioo  of  rice,  barley,  and  other  vege- 
ubles. 

Emetics  and  mercury,  wbich  are  very  generally  prescribed  in 
tbe  bilious  remittent,  and  typhus  fevers,  are,  for  the  most  part, 
prejadicial  in  this  form  of  fever,  and  ought  seldom  to  be  en»- 
ployed,  and  then  only  nnder  tbe  dir^OD  of  a  phyiician. 
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Allow  me  to  add  this  tnitli,  however  humiliating  it  may  be 
to  the  pri<)e  of  Bcience,  and  I  mentioa  it  io  coDfirmation  of  the 
good  effects  of  (liis  comparatively  mild  ireatmenl,  that  in  the 
yellow  fever  of  1798,  under  the  direction  of  RicbardEon  Un- 
derhill,  a  uiember  of  the  society  of  Friends,  who,  like  another 
Howard,  volunteered  his  services  to  the  poor  on  that  memorable 
occasion,  a  greater  proportion  of  persons  ill  of  that  disease, 
were  cnred  by  means  of  mild  aperients,  simple  diluents,  and 
tepid  ablutions,  widi  vinegar  and  water,  than  by  those  more 
active  prescriptions  at  that  time  employed  by  many  of  the 
graduated  physicians  of  our  country. 

With  the  hope  that  these  sn^estions  may  be  found  useful, 
I  am,  dear  sir,  very  respectfully,  yonrs, 

DAVID  HOSACE. 

1%;  Hon.  CadvxiUader  D.  Golden,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Health. 


NOTE   FROM   DR.  W.    STEVEKS. 

Since  the  above  was  printed,  I  ha\-e  had  more  detuled  con- 
versations with  Dr.  Stevens  on  the  subject  of  yellow  fever,  and 
am  pleased  to  be  able  to  add  some  further  explanations  of  that 
gentleman's  views  with  respect  to  the  nature  and  treatment  of 
yellow  fever.  They  are  these.  With  respect  to  the  changet 
the  blood  undergoes  in  this  fever,  Dr.  Stevens  believes : 

1 .  That  the  blood  l>ecomes  more  fluid  fmm  losing  that  which 
was  the  cause  of  its  consistence,  to  wit,  the  fiirrin,  consumed, 
or,  to  speak  more  properly,  exhausted,  daring  the  inflammatory 
stage,  and  partly  from  the  retention  of  those  fluids  (the  urine, 
perspiration,  &.c.)  that  ought  to  have  been  thrown  out  by  the 
secretiug  organs.  The  more  so  as  there  is  no  more  new  male- 
rial  for  the  formation  of  blood  added  to  the  circulation. 

2.  The  blood  betomes  black  from  losing  that  which  was  the 
cause  of  its  red  color,  to  wit,  the  saline  matter  which  is  invaria- 
bly found  in  the  blood  of  health.  Dr.  Stevens'  experimenu 
■eem,  iu  his  opinion,  to  prove,  that  saline  matter  is  the  true 
cause  of  the  red  color  of  the  blood. 

•3.  The  saline  matter  is  the  autiseptic  principle  of  beahhy 
blood,  the  consumption  or  loss  of  which,  during  the  (ever,  in 
the  same  proportion,  accelerates  the  dissolution  of  the  vital  fluid. 
4.  About  the  end  of  the  second  day  of  the  fever,  there  gen^ 
rally  commences  an  acid  secretion  in  the  stomach  ;  the  irritation 
produced  by  which  is  probably  the  true  cause  of  the  gastro- 
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enierite  of  KTomiear  Brousaais.  And  by  the  uw  of  carbonate 
of  aoda,  &c.  this  acid  (wliicli  is  found  to  be  nniriatic,)  beconiei 
Deutralixed  by  alkali,  as  is  made  manifest  by  tbe  large  quanti- 
ties of  carbonic  acid  extricated  from  (he  stomacb  immediately 
after  the  use  of  the  carbonate.  This  is  rendered  the  more  pro- 
bable from  the  circumstance  that  the  stomach  becomes  lest  ten- 
der, while  the  precordial  burning  ceases  almost  immediately  after 
the  commencement  of  this  ireatmeat.  Muriate  of  soda,  the 
natural  salt  of  the  blood,  is  now  formed  in  the  stomach,  smI 
absorbed  into  the  circulation,  and  thus  remedies  tbe  diseased 
state  of  the  circulating^  current.  And  diis  saline  addition'  to 
the  fluid  enables  (he  kidneys,  and  other  secreting  organs,  to 
continue  the  performance  of  their  functions,  and  points  out 
what  are  the  class  of  remedies  best  suited  to  tbe  nature,  and 
successful  treatment  of  the  yellow  fever.  And  (be  best  proof 
that  this  is  the  fact  is,  that  when  this  treatment  is  judiciously 
used,  the  practiOoner  seldom  or  never  witnesses  a  bad  symptom. 
Tbe  progress  of  tbe  disease  being  thus  effectually  arrested  by 
timely  and  judicious  treatment,  the  fever  soon  subudes,  and  all 
danfter  is  past. 

[The  above  was  furnished  me  politely  by  Dr.  Stevens,  in  a 
conversation  with  me.    Neie-York,  Januaiy  17M,  1831. 

P.  S.  TOWNSEND.] 


Art.  IV. — Obtervalioat   m   Deliriam   Tranent.     By  Ph. 
Edward  Millbdoler,  M.  D.,  of  New-York. 

ChriNO  to  tbe  lacilities  afforded  of  obtaining  ardent  spirit*, 
at  very  reduced  prices,  it  is  to  be  espected  that  the  disease!  * 
of  our  country  should  be  considerably  noodi&ed  by  the  prevalent 
use  of  these  articles. 

This  is  more  likely  to  obtain  among  tbe  lower  orders,  who 
are  not  so  much  restrained  from  giving  loose  to  indulgence,  by 
the  disgrace  and  ignominy  attached  to  such  conduct  in  more  re- 
fined society.  Hence  it  is  observed,  that  the  treatment  of  pa- 
tients in  hospital  establishments  is  to  be  modified  according  to 
(beir  previous  irregular  modes  of  life.  It  often  happens  that 
persons  are  admitted,  who,  in  tbe  midst  of  a  debauch,  have  met 
with  serious  accidents ;  and  in  these  cases  the  surgeon  sails,  m 
it  were,  between  Scy  11  a  and  Charybdis — the  nature  of  the  case, 
indepeodendy  considered,  requiring  an  anliphlogistic  treatmeot, 
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wlulat  tbe  conatitatioD  of  the  padent  may  be  such  as  would  re- 
ceive from  such  treatment,  incautiously  coaducted,  a  shock  from 
which  it  might  not  recover. 

There  are  many  chronic  diEetues,  particaldrly  ulcers,  tbe  snb- 
jecU  of  which  are  received  at  hospitals,  aod  who,  anticipating 
an  end  (o  their  indulgence,  commit  excesses  just  before  apply- 
ing for  admission.  In  such,  the  disease  of  which  we  treat  olten 
occurs.  There  are  other  combinations  of  it  with  medical 
diseases,  in  all  of  which  respect  must  he  had  to  the  circuroslancet 
of  the  cases,  in  order  to  their  proper  treatment.  Having  had 
freqnent  opportunities  of  witnessing  it,  in  all  its  varieties,  I  will 
endeavor,  as  simply  as  possible,  to  detail  the  symptoms— to 
eiplain  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  and 
Instate  the  plan  of  treatment  which  experience  has  decided  to 
be  uniformly  successful. 

There  is.  liitle  reason  to  suppose  that  delirium  tremens  was 
particularly  and  publicly  distinguished  from  those  forms  which 
were  classed  under  the  general  head  of  mania  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century.  Had  it  been  recognised  by 
the  older  writers  in  medicine  as  a  peculiar  disease,  ii  may  be 
concluded,  from  the  symptoms  being  so  marked  and  imposing, 
thai  it  would  have  been  fully  and  minutely  described.  Of  this, 
however,  1  am  convinced,  that  it  must  have  been  of  compara- 
tively rare  occurrence  formerly,  or,  wiih  their  usual  penetration, 
authors  would  have  traced  it  to  its  cause,  and  given  to  posterity 
the  result  of  their  observations.  That  it  is  a  disease  rather 
peculiar  to  modem  times,  may  also  be  inferred  from  the  ^ct, 
that  the  most  fruitful  source  of  it,  viz.  ardent  spirits,  were  not 
used  to  excess  nntil  within  a  late  period.  It  seldom  originate* 
in  those  persons  who  confine  themselves  to  vinous  or  fermented 
liquors. 

Since  the  time  that  the  attention  of  the  profession  has  been 
'  directed  to  it,  as  a  disease  "sui  generis,"  it  has  been  known  by 
a  variety  of  names,  such  as  brain  fever,  drunken  delitium,  deU- 
rt'irm  a  potu,  deUrivm  vigilant,  and  delirium  tremettt.  A  com- 
mon name  among  sailors  for  it  is  the  korrort. 

I  would  object  to  the  first,  that  it  conveys  an  erroneous  im- 
pression ;  fever,  either  local  or  general,  being  neither  the  disease, 
nor  a  necessary  symptom  of  it.  The  second  is  vulgar  and  un 
professional.  Delirium  a  potu  is  improper,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
inapplicable  to  all  cases.  The  disease  may  arise  from  the  free 
use  of  opium,  and  other  narcotics,  and  not  necessarily  from 
stimulating  or  spirituous  potations.  Delirium  vigilans,  although 
a  better  name  than  either  of  the  preceding,  being  significant  of 
one  of  tbe  most  marked  and  important  symptoms,  yet  is  ol^ 
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jectionable,  ai  the  disease  is  nol  tUteayt  at  an  end  when  the  pa- 
tieot  is  asleep.  Perhaps  'deliriam  tremeos  is  the  most  appro- 
priate, heiog  also  significant  of  a  very  characteristic  symptom, 
and  oDe  which  is  never  known  to  be  altogether  absent  in  any  case. 

This  disease  may  with  propriety  be  divided  into  three  stages, 
which,  althoDgh  not  so  distinct  as  in  other  diseases,  yet  are  suffi- 
ciently so  as  in  some  measure  to  modify  the  treatment.  They 
nay  be  called,  1st.  The  incipient,  or  stage  of  collapse ;  2d.  'She 
coni^stive  ;  3d.  The  convulsive,  or  apoplectic  stage. 

First.  The  incipient,  or  stage  of  collapse. 

This  condition  supervenes  immediately  after  the  excitement 
of  a  debauch  has  passed  off,  or  when  persons  who  have  been  in 
Um  habit  of  daily  and  excessive  stimulation,  have  been  suddenly 
exhausted  by  accidental  loss  of  blood,  or  by  the  irritation  of 
pain  from  injuries,  or  even  from  change  of  habit,  without  any 
special  occurrence  calculated  unduly  to  abstract  the  vital  power. 

This  stage  is  of  comparatively  short  duration,  and  the  symp- 
toms as  yet  not  being  violent,  medical  aid  is  not  resorted  to, 
and  physicians  have  seldom  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
the  disease  from  its  commencement.  The  symptoms  of  debility 
ajre  now  unmasked.  The  surface  of  the  body  is  cool  and  moist ; 
the  perspiration  clammy,  and  oflen  profuse  ;  the  pulse  is  varia- 
ble, always  weak  and  compressible,  generally  small  and  irregu- 
larly frequent  in  iu  action,  and  occasionally  slower  than  nataral, 
though  readily  quickened  by  the  slightest  mental  or  bodily 
exertion. 

The  maicular  system  is  in  a  state  of  ancootrolled  wlion,  from 
lost  of  nervous  influence,  giving  rise  to  tremor  at  ttus  early 
it^e,  showing  itself  mostly  in  the  hands,  but,  as  the  disease 
progresses,  or  in  severe  cases,  affecting  all  the  extremities. 
The  head  shakes,  the  knees  lotler  and  tremble,  and  the  body 
rises  and  falls  upon  the  thighs,  as  if  the  patient  was  about  to  ' 
flv.  At  this  period,  the  sensorium  is  also  somewhat  affected. 
The  mind  wanders,  but  is  not  altogether  incapable  of  correct, 
or  connected  ideas.  There  exists,  to  a  certain  degree,  aural 
deceptions,  and  pseudoblepsis,  producing  imaginaria.  These 
visions,  however,  are  not  so  distinct,  and  do  not  appear  so  much 
to  fix  the  patient's  attention,  as  in  the  fariher  progress  of  (be 
disease.     He  is,  during  this  stage,  easily  managed. 

Afler  this  sUte  of  things  has  continued  for  a  length  of  lime 
by  no  means  definite,  the  second  stage  gradually  approaches, 
and  is  formed,  when  we  observe  the  following  symptoms.  The 
skin  is  generally  warm,  though  moist,  oflea  covered  with  « 
profuse  perspiration.  The  pulse  has  become  more  fiiU,  and 
getwrally  more  slow.     It  is  irregular,  eompresMble,  andwedily 
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laboring.  The  papils  of  the  eye  ore  BomeiimeB  unntualty  dilated 
<or  coDtracted>  Tlie  muscular  acilon  is  trembling,  hurried,  Mid 
precipitate.  The  delirium  becomes  more  wild.  He  is  imp»- 
tieat  of  control,  or  oppusitioa.  The  aural, deceptioos,  and 
pseudoblepsiE,  are  more  marked.  He  sees  horrible  objects,  from 
which  be  attempts  to  escape,  or,  lookiag  fixedly  for  a  moment, 
appears  to  hold  converse  wi<h  imaginary  beings,  sometimes  ex- 
citing his  fear  or  wrath,  at  others  occasioning  mirth,  and  appst- 
rent  amusement.  He  mistakes  the  coverings  of  his  bed  for  hia 
clothes,  and  makes  attempts  to  put  them  on ;  gathers  together 
pins,  pieces  of  money,  and  other  imall  objects,  and  distribntes 
them  to  those  around  him,  or  to  imaginary  bj'standers ;  sup- 
poses that  insects  and  reptiles  ore  crawling  on  him,  or  biting; 
him,  and  attempts  to  brush  them  away.  Resists  imaginary  at- 
tempts to  drag  him  out  of  bed  by  hooks,  or  otherwise.  These^ 
and  an  endless  variety  of  phantasies,  agitate  him  Goniinually, 
and  yon  can  hardly,  for  a  moment,  engage,  or  retain  his  atten- 
tion. 

This  restlessness  gradually  abates,  in  which  case  he  falls 
asleep,  or  else  continues  to  increase,  with  an  aggravation  of  all 
the  symptoms,  when  he  suddenly  falls  down  in  a  fit ;  and  this  is 
what  we  would  consider  the  third  stage. 

At  first  he  is  convulsed,  but  afterwards  lies  more  quiet,  with 
the  pupils  of  the  eye  contracted,  or  dilated,  and  not  affected  by 
a  strong  light.  In  this  stale  he  may  die.  Nature,  often, 
taking  advantage  of  this  condition,  in  which  the  irritation 
from  external  objects  is  removed,  relieves  the  congesUon,  and 
the  fit  terminates  in  sleep,  from  which  the  patient  may  awake, 
in  some  measure,  calm  and  collected,  and  frequently  the  disease 
ends  here.  Sometimes,  however,  there  is  a  succession  of  these 
fits,  in  any  one  of  which  he  may  eipire,  with  all  the  symptoms 
of  cerebral  compression. 

What,  then,  do  the  preceding  symptoms  indicate?  Is  it  a 
condition  similar  to  that  state  of  the  system  in  which  the  health 
may  be  vigorous,  and  the  vis  vitee  abundant,  and  In  which,  from 
a  determination  to  the  brain,  from  an  active  circulation,  height- 
ened by  some  temporary  excitement,  a  sudden  congestion,  or 
efi^usion,  takes  place  in  that  organ?  We  answer  that  it  is  not, 
and  contend  that  the  disease  is  one  of  debility,  and  consequent 
irritation,  and  would  explain  it  as  follows,  remarking,  m  pa«- 
»ant,  that  in  no  case  is  the  improprie^  of  prescribing  for  symp- 
toms, without  a  proper  estimate  of  the  cause  of  disease,  more 
strikingly  illustrated. 

"  Sioe  quo  iiec  curare  nac  pracnvare  hcet" 
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We  shall  be  better  prepared  to  form  an  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject, when  we  reflect  on  the  characters  of  those  who  are  ob- 
noxious to  delirium  tremeus.  They  are  not  such  ei  seldom 
yield  to  indulgeoce,  and  who  soon  throw  off  the  slight  indispo- 
sition produced  by  an  occasional  debauch ;  bat  it  occurs  in  ha- 
bitttal  drunkards,  those  who  afe  frequently  guilty  of  great  ex- 
cesses. Persons  of  this  description,  yielding  themselves  up  to 
constant  excitement,  induce  an  artificial  bracing  of  the  nervous 
system,  which  requires  the  continued  application  of  the  accus- 
tomed stimulus,  in  order  to  preserve  its  unnatural  tone.  If, 
through  any  cause,  this  stimulus  is  suddenly  abstracted,  the  real 
debility  that  has  been  effected  by  a  too  rapid  consumption  of 
the  vis  vitie  is  felt,  and  all  the  symptoms  of  morbid  sensibility 
and  irritability  are  excited.  This  coudi^on  pervades  the  senso- 
riuin,  in  common  with  other  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
is  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  continuance,  and  degree  of  in- 
tensity, of  the  previous  excitement  Hence  those  undefined, 
and  uncontrolled  motions,  of  the  muscular  fibre,  being  indepen- 
dent of  the  direction  or  restraint  of  the  nervous  power,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  diminution.  This  remark  applies  also  to  the  mus- 
cular coat  of  the  arteries,  and  explains  the  irregularity  of  pulse 
observed  in  this  disease. 

The  vascular  system  not  only  partakes  of  the  general  debi- 
lity, but  is  also  secondarily  aflected  through  the  medium  of  the 
nerves.  Hence  the  increased  mobility  of  the  arteries,  being 
ondaly  sensibly  to  the  impression  of  their  natural  stimulus,  the 
blood,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  they  suffer  a  real  loss  of  power. 
The  above  conditions  obtain  in  the  first  stage  of  delirium  tre- 
mens, and  from  them  we  would  have  to  explain  all  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease,  if  it  was  uniform,  or,  if  nothing  farther  occurred, 
to  produce  a  modification.  When,  however,  we  take  into  the 
calculation  the  congestion  that  supervenes,  and  reaches  its  height 
during  the  second  stage,  causing  a  mechanical  obstruction  to 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  we  shall  be  enabled'to  account  for 
all  the  phenomena  of  pulse,  and  other  symptoiflE  manifested 
from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of  the  disease. 

That  congestion  does  take  place,  is  proved  by  post  mortem 
examination,  and  the  symptoms  of  it  are  So  strikjng,  that  none 
conversant  with  the  disease  will  venture  to  deny  its  existence. 
It  occurs  particularly  in  the  veins,  depending  upon  a.  reduction 
of  the  vis  a  tergo,  the  naturally  passive,  and  pretematn rally  re- 
laxed condition  of  these  vessels.  Perhaps,  too,  some  change 
may  be  operated  upon  the  blood  itself,  tending  to  retard  its  cir- 
culation, which  effect  may  be  produced  through  the  medium  of 
the  coats  of  the' vessels,  and  may  nltimalely  b«  ascribed  to  the 
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debilitated  conditi<ui  of  the  nervous  syRtetn.  Why  congestion 
hould  be  manifested  par^cularly  in  the  brain,  may  be  inferred 
not  only  from  the  last  conEideration,  but  also  from  the  lortnoos 
distribution  of  its  vessels,  and  the  large  supply  of  blood  deter- 
mined to  that  organ. 

When  this  eSect  has  been  produced,  we  may  readily  conceive 
how  it  must  react  upon  a  debilitated,  and  unnaturally  irritable 
sensorium,  giving  rise  not  only  to  marked  symptoms  of  com- 
pression,  but  also  to  violent  delirium,  becoming  more  afcgra- 
vated  as  the  disease  advances,  and  as  the  cause  increases.  Wben 
the  pt«i*ure  upon  the  brain  has  become  so  great  as  to  be  no 
longer  endurable  by  the  oppressed  organ,  the  third,  or  apoplec- 
Uc  stage,  is  induced,  which  is  always  more  or  less  dangerous, 
but  particularly  go  if  effusion  has  taken  place,  and  is  the  cause 
of  this  condition. 

Such  bang  (as  weconceive)  the  disease,  it  remains  loconsider 
the  treatment  of  it.  This  part  of  the  sul^ect  we  would  divide 
into  three  beads. 

1st.  The  treatment  of  (he  disease  when  uncombined. 

Sd.  When  connected  with  injuries. 

3d.  Wben  combined  with  other  diseases. 

Another,  and  subordinate  division,  may  be  made  into  physi' 
cal  and  moral. 

First,  when  uncombined.  As  in  every  other  disease,  a  variety 
of  circumstances  may  tend  to  modify  our  treatment,  although 
the  general  principle  may  be  the  same. 

This  intelligent  mode  of  proceeding,  is  oilen  the  only  disiin- 
guisfaing  characteristic  between  an  empirical  and  rational  prac- 
tice. If  we  are  called  early  to  prescribe  for  delirium  tremens, 
we  must  take  into  consideration  the  age  of  the  patieoi,  the  state 
of  the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal,  and  how  far  the  disease  has 
progressed.  If  there  exists  a  disordered  state  of  the  stomach, 
manifested  by  nausea,  and  a  foul  and  furred  tongue ;  if  the 
disease  be  incipient,  and  the  constitutional  debility  not  perroa- 
nmt,  of  which  we  may  judge  by  the  appearance  of  the  patient, 
his  age,  and,  if  we  can  obtain  it,  an  account  of  the  length  <^ 
time  that  he  has  been  intemperate,  and  whether  he  has  suffered 
under  former  attacks ;  we  may,  as  preparatory  to  the  principal 
trestment,  prescribe  an  emetic;  and  we  would  prefer  ipecacuanha 
alone,  or  combined  with  calomel.  The  following  formula  we 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  using,  especially  where  the  bow- 
els have  been  neglected,  and  are  very  costive. 
B  Submur.  hydrarg.  grs.  v— x. 
Pulv.  ipecac,  grs.  x. 
Pulv.  rhei,  grs.  iv. — m. 
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■  This  recipe  will  generally  act  as  an  emetico-cathartic,  and, 
kfier  vomiting,  the  patient  once  or  twice  dislodging  a  quantity 
of  depraved  bile,  it  acts  pleasantly  upon  the  bowels,  and  ren- 
ders the  exhibition  of  opium  more  happy  and  effectual.  We  have 
also  supposed,  that  the  mediaoical  effect  of  vomiting  has  tended 
lo  circulate  (he  blood  more  freely  and  generally,  and  thns  to 
postpone  the  congestion  which  is  now  about  to  take  place.  This 
treatment  we  would  confine,  however,  to  those  cases  in  which 
the  afbremeutiohed  conditions  hold ;  when,  however,  the  patient 
is  advanced  in  life,  very  much  broken  down,  and  the  disease  has 
made  considerable  progress,  we  would  prefer  the  exhibition  of 
some  warming  purgative  tincture;  and  noneis  more  appropriate, 
and  more  applicable,  in  all  the  stages  of  the  disease,  than  (he 
elixir  proprietaHt.  This  medicine  acts  happily  upon  the  liver, 
and  induces  a  more  healthy  performance  of  its  function.  Or  if 
(be  costiveness  of  the  bowels  be  a  prominent  symptom,  recjuiring 
a  medicine  that  is  more  quick  to  operate,  we  may  use  the  fol- 
lowing : 

R  Sulph.  magnes.  3j. 

Rad.  gentiante,  contusie.  >  . 

Had.  rhei -■—  aa  3i]. 
Semin.  coriand.  3j.  Adde 
Aq.  bullient,  Sviij.     Infuod  et  cola.     Exhibe  3iv.  pro  dos. 
If  this  shoald  not  operate  readily,  we  may  aid  it  with  an 
enema.     The  above  is  the  full  eiteni  to  which,  in  an  ordinary 
case,  we  would  carry  the  emetic,  or  pui^alive  treatment ;  and 
•eldom   have  we  done  any  thing  more  in  this  way,  than  to 
direct  a  simple  injection,  ader  which  we  have  had  iminediate 
resort  to  opium  and  tonicM. 

Opium  is  the  medicine  allowed  to  be  the  chief  object  of 
reliance  in  delirium  tremens.  It  has  a  threefold  beneficial 
t^Aidon.  By  its  stimulant  quality  it  keeps  up  the  tone  of  the 
system,  thus  preventing  the  progress  of  the  disease,  nntil,  by 
more  permanent  tonics,  a  more  durable  effect  is  produced.  By 
its  peculiar  soothing  influenc  upon  the  nervous  system,  it  allays 
irriubility,  and  by  its  soporific  property  it  procures  sleep,  daring 
which  all  eilemaJ  sources  of  irutation  are  excluded,  proving,  in 
reality,  nature's  "  calm  restorer." 

In  order  to  assist  nature  in  generating  an  increase  of  vital 
power,  we  should  second  the  influence  of  opium  by  other  stimu- 
lants and  tonics.  Even  a  diminished  quantity  of  the  same,  to 
which  he  has  been  accustomed,  in  ctrlain  cases,  and  given  in  the 
form  of  milk  punch ;  but  rather  by  the  substitntion  of  other* 
partaking  of  more  permanently  tonic  powers;  such  as  porter, 
ale,  beer,  well  ho{^d.    These  last  are  th.e  best  drinks  that  th« 
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patient  can  nse ;  besides  their  olfaer  effects,  they  also  aid  the 
opiates  in  producing  sleep.  The  form  of  using  opium  to  which 
we  have  a  partiality,  is  the  following: 

H  Tiocl.  opiif'gtt.  Ixxx. 

Tinct.  humul.  lupul. 

Tinct.  valerian,  aa  3j. 

AquiB  menth£e,  3  ss.  m. 

This  is  to  berepeated  every  third  or  foartb  hour  until  sleep  is 

produced,  being  careful  not  to  suffer  its  stimulant  effect  to  cease 

for  want  of  repetition.     Whilst  this  is  being  administered,  we 

must  endeavor  to  impart  vigor  to  the  system  by  other  means. 

The  food  should  be  light,  easily  digestible,  and  nourishing, 
paying  attention  that  it  does  not  exceed  in  quantity  and  quality, 
the  capacity  of  the  stomach  to  retain  or  digest  it,  which  organ 
we  must  remember  is,  in  this  disease,  weak  and  irritable.  As  a 
condiment,  the  capsicum  annuum  is  preferable  to  any  other. 
Often,  by  the  above  plan,  the  disease  may,  in  a  short  time,  be 
checked,  and  sleep  induced.  AAer  which  we  must  gradually 
diminish  the  use  of  opium,  and  the  other  more  diffusible  stimuli, 
substituting  the  malt  liquors,  and  Watery  infusions  of  the  bitter 
tonics.  The  last  may  be  persevered  in  after  discontinuing  all 
the  others,  and  thus  the  patient's  necessity  and  propensity  for 
strong  drink  be  obviated  and  corrected.  By  this  mode  of  treal- 
ment,  it  is  often  astonishing  how  soon  the  most  antoward  symp- 
toms may  be  removed,  the  balance  of  the  system  restored,  and 
the  constitution  regain  its  wonted  energy. 

With  respect  to  moral  treatment,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
assume  a  harsh  and  determined  manner,  in  order  to  keep  the 
patient  under  some  control.  Most  frequently,  however,  mildness 
IS  to  be  preferred  and  exercised,  humoring  their  fancies  when 
they  are  not  of  a  very  unpleasant  nature,  and  gently  expostula* 
ting,  and  attempting  to  convince  them  of  their  unreality  when  they 
are.  The  patient  should  not  be  left  alone,  or  without  an  effec- 
tual guard,  otherwise  he  may  injure,  or  destroy  himself.  This 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  case. 

A  young  man,  rather  intelligent,  the  mate  of  a  ship,  was  the 
anbject  of  delirium  tremens.  The  prevailing  phantasm  with  him 
was,  that  the  devil,  and  a  host  of  evil  spirits,  were  in  pursuit  of 
him.  In  the  midst  of  conversation  held  with  him,  and  in  which, 
by  soothing  expostulation,  he  would  be  influenced  momentarily 
to  lose  eight  of  the  objects  which  troubled  him,  he  would  ab- 
ruptly address  himself  to  them,  and  order  them  to  depart;  or, 
with  a  countenance  expressive  of  the  greatest  anguish,  and  with 
all  the  energy  of  seeming  despair,  he  would  break  from  those 
around  him,  and,  rushing,  attempt  to  escape  by  leaping  ^ut  of 
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the  window.  A  frieod,  (whose  patient  hewas,)  and  myBelf,  thought 
it  prudeat  to  sit  with  him  during  the  night,  in  order  to  engage  his 
attention  as  much  as  possible,  and  prevent  him  from  injury,  until 
such  time  as  sleep  might  be  induced  by  the  remedies  employed. 
Towards  morning,  having  laid  himself  on  (he  bed,  and  appear- 
iog  disposed  to  sleep,  he  was  left  to  the  care  of  others,  with  in- 
junctions that  he  should  be  strictly  watched  and  guarded.  These 
orders  were  not  attended  to,  and  he  was  suffered  to  leave  the 
ward  unattended,  soon  ^fler  we  had  \eft  bim.  He  went  directly 
to  the  coach  bouse  and  bung  himself,  where  he  was  found  sus- 
pended, and  dead,  a  short  time  after  the  act  was  perpetrated. 
This  person  was  easily  managed,  and  bis  life  might  have  been 
preserved,  had  th^  persons  lo  whom  he  was  intrusted  taken  suffi- 
cient interest  in  the  matter,  or  been  aware  of  the  importance  of 
obeying  the  directions  given  them.  As  a  general  rule,  we  have 
observed,  that  the  gentle  method  is  the  best.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, (liey  require  to  be  harshly  spoken  to,  in  order  to  restrain 
them  from  outrageous  conduct.  If  this  is  found  to  irritate 
them,  and  eicile  a  vloleul  spirit  of  opposition,  it  had  better  be 
discontinued,  and  other  means  of  restraint  resorted  tu,  of  which 
there  are  different  kinds,  and  as  it  is  not  unimportant  which  is 
used,  we  will  express  an  opinion  on  (he  subject. 

Evidently,  the  most  judicious  plan  is,  for  persons  having 
muscular  strength,  and  judgment  properly  to  exercise  it,  to  re- 
main wlththe  patient,  to  restrain  him  when  necessary,  and  pre- 
vent bim  from  doing  injury  to  himself  or  others.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  often  in  our  power  to  obtain  such  attendants,  and  it 
tbeu  becomes  necessary  to  use  more  mechanical  means,  such  as 
the  straight  jacket,  or  the  chain.  Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
ot  where  there  does  not  exist  any  thing  to  forbid  the  use  of  (he 
latter,  we  would  give  it  the  decided  preference,  and  would  pro- 
test against  the  use  of  the  former,  if  the  case  can  in  any  way  be 
managed  without  it.  We  think  thai  the  straight  jacket  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  death  in  acase  that  came  under  our  ob- 
servation. The  patienfwas  vlole^t  and  outrageous.  He  was 
intrusted  to  persons  who  ordinarily  were  trustworlhy,  and  who 
were  enjoined  to  watch  him,  and  oppose  iiis  injurious  attempts 
by  manual  force.  Becoming  tired  of  their  occupation,  they 
tighdy  invested  him  with  a  thick  canvass  jacket,  by  which  bis 
arms  were  bound  down  by  bis  sides,  and  considerable  pressure 
made  upon  the  trunk  of  the  body,  thus  opposing  the  expansion 
of  the  chest,  and  obstructing  the  circulation.  The  continued 
exertions  of  the  patient  to  rid  himself  of  the  incumbrance,  and 
(he  confined  coniliiion  in  which  these  attempts  were  made,  ex- 
hausted him  more  and  more,  increased  bis  irritability,  and  forced 
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the  blood,  in  an  undae  degree,  to  the  head,  and,  finally,  tenni- 
naled  ia  a  fit  that  was  initantly  fatal.  The  hram  was  examined 
■oon  ftfler  death,  and  both  membranes  and  substance,  arteriei 
and  veins,  were  found  engorged  with  blood.  Had  his  motions 
been  less  constrained,  this  result  might  not  have  followed.  We 
were,  previous  to  this  occurrence,  opposed  to  its  use,  from  ob- 
•erving  the  fliuhing  of  face,  and  exhausting  effects  produced  in 
other  caaeg,  by  the  straining  efforts  of  the  patients  to  remove  it. 
If  ever  used,  it  should  be  pnton  loosely. 

I  would  mnch  prefer,  in  these  cases,  the  use  of  the  iron  chain.* 
This  means  is  more  repugnant  to  our  feelings,  and  seemingly 
more  harsh  and  injurious  than  (he  other.  So  far,  however,  is 
this  last  from  being  (be  case,  that  1  have  observed  an  almost  im- 
mediate good  effect,  even  as  a  remedy,  produced  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  chain.  The  patient,  under  these  circumstances,  oilen 
imagines  that  he  is  confined  for  some  crime,  and  ailer  making 
ineffectual  attempts  to  get  loose,  these  attempts  being  principally 
confined  to  picking  at  the  chain,  he  submits  ;  or  if  even  his  en- 
deavors are  continued,  they  are  less  injurions  than  others ;  often 
his  attention  will  be  diverted  from  more  unpleasan[  objects,  the 
chain  being  the  principal  attraction.  The  mode  of  using  it  is 
this :  one  end  of  it  is  to  be  fastened  to  a  staple  driven  in  the  fioor 
at  a  distance  from  any  object  against  which  he  might  fall,  or 
with  which  he  might  injure  himself;  the  other  is  to  be  applied 
to  his  ankle,  taking  care  that  it  be  well  padded,  that  it  may  not 
bruise  him.  A  mattress  is  to  be  laid  on  the  floor  for  bim  (o  lie 
upon.  It  is  by  no  means  to  he  understood,  when  (his  has  been 
done,  that  the  patient  is  to  be  left  alone.  He  must  still  be  care- 
fully, and  constantly  wa(ched,  (he  above  means  being  merely 
auxiliary,  and  intended  to  render  him  more  manageable  by  anU- 
nanf  attendants. 

Having  thus  taken  a  view  of  the  disease  when  nocombined,  I 
would  observe,  (hat  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  manage  when  com- 
plicated with  fractures  simple  or  compound,  or  immediately 
after  surgical  operations.  The  irritation  from  these  injuries 
often  gives  rise  to  the  disease,  where  otherwise  it  would  not  have 
occurred.  Sometimes  these  cases  are  truly  appalling.  I  have 
known  a  patient  to  get  out  of  bed,  and  come  (o  the  floor  on  oi>e 
knee,  and  the  stump  of  a  thigh  recently  amputated.  Fractures 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  in  proper  position.     In  these 


*  We  woiili]  add  to  our  own  opinion  on  tliispart  of  the  subject,  the  ex- 

Brience  of  tKe  humane  uid  juiUcious  Buperintendent  of  the  New-York 
nspila],  Nooli  ^Velmore,  Esq. 
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ca*e«,  extraordinary  care  mtiBt  be  taken  to  resuain  them,  atxl 
we  must  avoid  as  much  afi  possible  the  admiaistration  of  medi- 
cine, tbe  operation  of  which  would  occasion  motion.  The 
patient  must  at  first,  and  at  all  hazards,  be  quieted  by  large  and 
repealed  doses  of  opium.  As  to  other  slimuUnts  and  tonics, 
their  quantity  and  quality  must  be  governed  by  circumstances. 

When  delirium  tremens  is  combined  with  other  diseases,  it 
requires  the  greatest  judgment  to  modify  the  treatment.  It  is 
more  difficult  to  cure  than  under  other  circumstances,  and  tbe 
combination  is  often  fatal.  As  far  as  inflammatory  diseases  are 
concerned,  we  would  remark,  that  they  hear  venesection  badly. 
Whatever  is  done  in  this  way,  as  a  general  rule,  must  be  done 
early,  sparingly,  and  at  once.  A  repetition  is  seldom  proper. 
If  we  wish  to  carry  blood-letting  any  farther,  it  had  better  be 
done  b)'  leeches  and  cupping. 

As  blisters  are  great  sources  of  irritation,  and  require  a  length 
of  time  to  produce  their  effect,  we  would  prefer  mustard  cata- 
plasms, dry  cupping,  or  even  the  tartar  emetic  ointment,  as  sub- 
stitutes. Antimonials  are  proper,  and  should  be  combined  with 
opium  and  calomel — this  last  keeping  the  bowels  soluble.  I 
know  of  no  cases  of  inflammatory  disease  in  which  the  judi- 
cious eihibition  of  opium  is  more  loudly  called  for.  It  has 
been  recommended  by  some  with  proper  rextrictiont,  and  by 
others  ia  a  very  camlets  marmer,  as  applicable  to  inflammatory 
diseases  generally.  In  this  combination  it  must  be  gNenfreelVr 
and  comparatively  with  hut  little  preparatory  antiphlogisUc 
trestment 

When  delirium  tremens  is  complicated  with  dropsical  edh- 
uons,  which  is  often  the  case,  the  predisposing  cause  of  the 
latter  is  debility,  the  immediate  cause,  visceral  obstruction,  both 
being  the  product  of  intemperance. 

If  the  symptoms  of  the  first  disease  are  pressing,  we  most  lose 
sight  of  the  latter,  except  in  so  far  as  the  treatment  of  it  does 
not  materially  interfere  with  the  remedies  proper  for  the  other. 
Opimn  must  still  be  given,  but  we  may  combine  it  with  calomel 
and  diuretics. 

On  one  occasion  I  witnessed  the  following  combination.  The 
patient,  a  man  about  65  years  of  age,  but  to  appearance  much 
older,  was  seized  with  delirium  tremens,  accompanied  with 
ascites  in  a  slight  degree,  anasarca,  and  a  spontaneous  mortifi- 
cation of  the  toes  and  feet  Notwithstanding  the  nnpromising 
circumstances  of  the  case,  yet  by  the  liberal  use  of  opium,  tonics, 
diuretics,  be.  prescribed  and  modified  to  meet  the  symptoms, 
tbe  patient,  afler  a  time,  appeared  to  improve.  Tbe  delirinin 
wu  mbudiiig,  tbe  dropsy  dimiaisfaed,  and  alonghs  separated 
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from  the  feet,  leaving  healthy  granulating  surfaces,  the  largest 
about  the  siie  of  a  half-crown  piece.  ■  He  was  now  using  S  ss. 
of  elixir  paregoric  every  second  honr,  and  frequent  doses  of 
sulphate  of  quinine,  find  oi her  stimulants  and  tonics. 

His  appetite  improved,  though  the  stomach  was  still  irritable 
and  weak.  It  had  been  so  much  so  at  one  lime,  as  to  bear 
nothing  but  liquid  food,  in  small  quantities,  and  with  which  was 
mixed  a  portion  of  gin,  bis  usual  stimulus.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, a  friend  gave  him  for  breakfast  a  piece  of  beel^steak, 
which  he  'ate  with  taste,  but  which  his  stomach  soon  rejected. 
It  brought  on  vomiting,  that  could  not  be  allayed.  He  con- 
tinued'for  the  greater  part  of  a  day,  rejecting  every  thing  that 
was  offered  him,  both  food  and  medicine,  when  he  gradually 
sunk,  and  CTipired. 

Perhaps  no  disease  has  been,  and  is,  more  misunderstood, 
than  delirium  tremens.  Observing  the  full,  compressible, 
laboring,  andirregular  pulse  of  irritation,  tlie  product  of  debility 
ind  congestion,  many  have  confounded  it  with  (hat  condition  of 
he  brain  resulthig  from  congestion  or  inflammation,  from  in- 
creased action,  and  a  powerful  determination  to  that  organ, 
-nanifested  by  a  hard,  strong  pulse. 

They  have  accordingly  been  in  the  habit  of  treating  it  by 
^lood-letting,  blisters,  and  all  the  active  antiphlogistic  remedies, 
ione  of  which  are  appropriate.  The  only  patient  in  whom  this 
lisease  proved  fatal,  as  uncombined  or  complicated  with  injo- 
-ies,  during  a  practice  upon  the  principles  laid  down,  of  two 
/ears,  in  an  extensive  hospital*  estabhshment,  and  where  it  was 
)f  frequent  occurrence,  was  the  person  already  alladed  to.  He 
vas  hied  about  ten  ounces,  the  symptoms  indicating  the  pro- 
priety of  it,  as  much  as  in  any  case  we  ever  witnessed.  He  was 
about  30  years  of  age,  and  apparently  robust.  The  reason  why 
no  more  blood  was  abstracted,  was,  that  faintness,  sudden  sink- 
ing of  the  pulse,  and  profuse  sweat  rolling  olf  his  face  in  large 
drops,  showed  that  nature  abhorred  the  remedy.  We  have  ob- 
served the  same  thing  on  other  occasions,  so  that  experience 
and  reason  leach  the  impropriety  of  adding  to  the  debih^ 
ind  irritation  already  existing,  by  exhaustion  from  loss  of 
blood. 

It  may  be  said,  (hat,  admitting  the  disease  to  be  such  as  has 
Ken  stated,  yet,  as  congestion  is  one  of  the  most  important  con- 
litions  of  it,  our  indication  would  be  to  abstract  blood,  in  order 


•  Now- York  Hospital. 
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to  take  off  tbe  distention,  and  enable  the  vesula  more  quicltljr 
to  recover  thennelves. 

To  tbii  we  would  reply,  that  there  is  no  rule  so  general,  to 
which  there  may  not  be  exceptions* — that  perhaps  cases  nuy 
occur  in  which  the  loss  of  a  few  ounces  of  blood  might  be  com- 
pensated by  a  good  effect  in  this  way.  And  we  would  here  re- 
mark, not  only  as  applicable  to  this,  but  dl  diseases,  that  physi- 
cians are  occasionally  induced  to  depart,  in  some  measure,  from 
their  general  rule  of  practice,  by  minute  peculiarities  in  diflerent 
cases,  more  easily  appreciated  by  themselves,  dian  explained  to 
others ;  and  these  acts  seem  to  be  rather  intuitive,  than  resulting 
from  the  ordinary  modes  of  ratiocination.  Those  who  have  had 
much  opportunity  of  witnessing  diseases,  will  understand  this 
asstrtion.  But  we  would  still  insist,  that  blood-letting,  having 
no  influence  in  removing  the  cause  of  the  disease,  but  tending 
to  aggravate  it,  is  generally  injurious,  and  seldom  justifiable. 

With  regard  to  bhsters,  they  are  worse  than  useless.  As 
far  as  we  can  understand  their  action,  and  judge  of  their 
effect,  they  are  incompatible,  and  manifestly  detrimental. 
If  depletion  is  oar  aim  in  their  iqiplication,  their  effect  is  too 
trifling  to  be  of  any  service.  If  revnlsion,  there  is  nothing  that 
can  be  transferred.  From  the  pain  they  excite,  they  add  a  new 
source  of  irritation,  and  oppose  the  influence  of  opium,  our  sheet- 
anchor  in  this  disease. 

Of  purgatives  I  have  already  spoken,  and  would  only  add, 
that  according  to  circanstances  must  be  their  quali^,  quantity, 
nod  frequency  of  repetition. 

In  the  complicated  forms,  after  we  have  removed  tbe  delirium 
tremens,  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  the  same  remedies  in  kibd,  if 
not  in  degree,  as  would  he  indicated  in  snch  diseases,  when  not 
connected  with  tlus  peculiar  state  of  tbe  system. 

I  am  aware  Aat  a  different  view  of  this  subject  has  been  taken, 
vnd  that  the  disease  in  question  has  been  ascribed  to  a  heightened 
activity  of  the  sensorinra,  from  the  generation  of  an  unusual  vital 
power.  This  opinion  we  hold  to  be  erroneous,  and,  as  snch, 
calcalated  to  produce  a  bad  effect.  For,  although  some  who 
proless  it  may  empirically  prescribe  proper  remedies  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  thus   as  practiticmers  avoid  tbe   evil  that  would 


*  8afip«M  ilw«aM  4^  a  yooug  uid  robiut  penoo,  who,  by  hii  excMi 
liu  indaeed  deliriain  tremeiu,  and  who,  from  the  natural  vigor  of  hie 
■coiutitutian.  mod  ralliei,  reeoven  fau  uerroiu  Viae  and  moKnlar  itrengtb, 
bat  in  whom  this  recuperatiTa  proceu  ha*  been  to  rapid,  that  tba 
renora]  of  the  congestion  has  noi  proceeded  >'  pari  pusu."  Id  aucb  case, 
ntppbtg  and  ietehittg  mtj  be  giefiu  and  proper. 
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result  from  fornung  their  treatment  upon  their  theory  ;  yet  Aere 
may  be  those  who,  being  iuduced  to  adopt  the  game  pathology, 
but  Dot  dtscoveriog  any  connexion  between  it  and  the  mode  of 
practice,  may  yield  the  latter  to  the  hypothesis,  and  thus  do 
much  miscBief,  the  disease  being  one  of  frequent  occorrence. 

We  can  understand  how  vital  power  may  be  generated,  by 
those  means  that  tend  to  improve  the  health,  and  increase  the 
vigor  of  the  body;  and  also  how  an  unusual  stimulus  may  call 
into  undue  exercise  that  which  already  exists,  and  thus  cause  a 
loo  rapid  consumption  t^il.  But  when,  from  irregular  habits, 
the  conetituUon  has  been  injured,  and  when  the  excitants  calcn- 
lated  to  keep  ap  artificial  strength  have  been  suddenly  abstracted, 
we  are  prepared  to  witoeis  a  general  state  of  debility,  and  notn 
generation  of  vital  power. 

The  heightened  activity  of  the  senBonnm  we  would  call  irrita- 
bility ;  the  manifestations  of  which,  are  peculiar  symptoms  of 
debility,  appertaining  to  the  nervous  system,  rendering  it  ob- 
noxions  to  the  slightest  impressions,  both  external  and  internal. 

We  observe  the  same  effect  produced,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
weakly  habits,  by  the  free  use  of  other  articles  besides  ardent 
spirits,  such  as  opium,  tobacco,  strong  tea,  and  cofiee.  They  at  first 
are  exhilarating,  and  then  we  see  heightened  activity,  from  a 
forced  exercise  of  vital  power.  But  when  the  immediate  effect 
passes  off,  can  we  with  propriety  gi*'e  the  same  explanation  to 
the  condition  that  is  left,  and  call  the  tremblings  of  muscle,  tlie 
watchfulness,  the  palpitations  of  the  heart,  the  melancholy 
imaginings,  and  all  the  other  nervous  symptoffls,  heightened 
activities  from  the  generation  of  unusual  vital  power  ?  Was 
this  the  case,  our  indication  would  be  to  reduce  this  vital  power  ; 
and  we  have  more  direct  means  of  doing  so,  than  by  adminis- 
tering repeated  doses  of  opium  and  cayenne  pepper. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say,  that  ardent  spirits  should  rather 
be  avoided,  but  that  cases  may  occur  in  which  a  small  quantity 
is  not  only  not  injurious,  but  is  even  necessary.  In  general, 
however,  malt  liquor  is  the  best  substilute,  and,  next  to  opium, 
the  best  medicine  (hat  CHo  be  used  in  delirium  tremens,  being 
meat,  drink,  strength,  and  sleep— all  of  which  we  wish  to  ad* 
minister  to  the  patient. 
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Art,  v.— The  HiOory  of  a  case  of  tetf-petfortned  Catarean 
Operation.  Read  before  the  Medical  and  Pkilotophkal 
Society  qf  S>iew-¥ork.    £jr  Luke  Barker^  M.  D. 

The  history  of  remarkable  cBse«,  although,  perhaps,  Elrictly 
speaking,  not  practically  useful,  Bbould,  ueTertbelesa,  be  put  on 
record,  both  for  our  own  benefit,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  suc- 
ceeding generatioUf  It  is  mth  this  conviction  that  I  am  Induced 
to  lay  before  tbe  Society  an  account  of  the  following  self-per- 
formed ciesarean  operation,  which  occurred  in  my  practice  in 
the  year  1817,  while  a  practitioner  in  Lancashire,  England. 
The  operation  must  have  been  performed,  either  under  a  slate 
of  mental  derangement,  or  of  great  excitement  of  mind,  though 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  latter  was  the  case. 

Mrs.  P.,  aged  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  years,  and  mother  of 
four  living  children  ;  of  low  stature,  legs  and  thighs  crooked, 
and  pelvis  rather  under  the  ordinary  size.  Her  health  generally 
delicate,  and  temperament  nervous.  She  was  taken  in  labor  on 
the  evening  of  the  5th  of  September,  1817,  and  sent  for  the  gen-  . 
tleman  who  had  in  a  previous  confinement  attended  her.  On 
arrival,  he  found  the  pains  lingering  and  insufficient ;  be  there- 
fore, after  giving  proper  directions,  left  tbe  patient  in  the  care  of 
a  midwife  of  the  neighborhood,  who  continued  with  her  tbe 
whole  of  that  night,  and  tbe  following  day.  The  labor  during 
this  time  bad  progressed  very  little,  and  as  the  patient's  spirits 
became  exhausted,  they  concluded  to  send  for  the.  doctor  again ; 
but  he  being  out  of  the  way,  and  not  likely  to  return  soon,  I 
was  requested  to  visit  her.  On  doing  so,  I  found  tbe  puns  still 
lingering  and  tedious,  thougb  nothing  either  unusual  or  unfa- 
vorable manifested  itself  in  the  case.  I  endeavored  to  encourage 
her,  by  holding  out  assuranceg,  that,  in  all  human  probability, 
in  a  tittle  time  sbe  wonld  do  well ;  and  that  I  would  send  an  ex- 
perienced student  of  mine  to.  remain  a  few  hours,  or  until  such 
time  as  the  labor  increased.  He  remained  with  the  patient 
until  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  then  left  her,  as  the  pains 
bad  in  a  great  measure  ceased. 

About  eight  o'clock,  same  morning,  her  husband  coming  into 
the  bouse,  (and  at  a  lime  when  the  poor  distressed  wife  needed 
all  tbe  consolation  of  her  partner,)  began  to  abuse  ber  very 
much,  because  (as  I  afterwards  learned  from  her  own  lips)  she  wai 
not  delivered.  This  highly  improper  language  excited  her 
feeling!  to  such  a  decree,  that  she  formed  the  resolution,  either 
to  deliver  herself,  or  to  put  an  end  tp  her  existence.     About 
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an  hour  af[erwardB,  ihe  slyly  went  iDto  a  back  room,  and 
seiied  a  weaver's  knife,  such  as  is  used  for  cleaning  and  picking 
the  dotb,'  and  made  an  incision  on  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen, 
in  an  oblique  direction,  about  five  inches  in  length,  and  which 
must  of  necessity  have  divided  the  epigastric  artery.  The  in- 
strument went  through  the  integuments,  muscles,  peritonenm, 
and  even  the  womb  itself,  as  the  placenta  was  found  presenting 
at  the  wound.  The  bleeding  of  course  was  very  great,  for  oa 
my  arrival,  which  was  in  about  half  an  hour,  the  patient  laid,  to 
.  all  human  appearance,  dead — literally  drenched  in  her  own 
blood.  My  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  wound;  and,  on 
ascertaining  that  the  placenta  presented,  and  that  the  opening 
was  large  enough  to  admit  of  delivery,  I  proceeded  to  this  ope- 
ration ;  first,  by  removing  the  placenta,  and  then  the  child, 
which  t^as  of  large  sise,  but  dead.  I  then  cleared  away  the 
coagulated  blood,  and  closed  the  wound,  retaining  the  parts 
in  apposition  by  three  or  four  sutures,  adhesive  plasters,  and  a 
bandage.  During  this  period,  signs  of  returning  life  appeared, 
and,  in  about  an  hour,  she  had  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to 
swallow  an  opiate  draught. 

One  o'clock  P.  M.  four  hours  after  the  operation.  Pulse 
100  ;  very  thirs^ ;  almost  fi^e  from  pain,  and  could  speak  with 
ease.  7  P.  M.  Putse  140;  thirst  continues;  a  slight  flow  of 
the  lochia ;  no  pain,  and  says  that  she  feels  as  well  as  she  ever 
did  at^er  any  of  her  former  deliveries. 

Second  day,  eight  A.  M.  Has  slept  three  or  four  hours  da- 
ring the  night.  Pulse  140.  Tongue  dry  and  parched,  and 
tome  litde  pain  and  tumefaction  of  the  abdomen.  Castor  oil 
andenemata  were  ordered.  2  P.  M.  Pulse  140.  Pain  and 
swelling  both  increased,  and  month  very  dry.  The  medicinet 
have  not  operated.  Ordered  the  oil  to  be  repeated  every  hour 
till  the  desired  efiect  is  produced,  and  twelve  leeches  to  the  ab- 
domen. 7  P.  M.  The  oil  has  operated  ;  the  urine  freely  dis- 
charged, and  the  topical  bleedihg  quite  considerable.  The 
pain  and  tumefaction  somewhat  abated.  Pulse  1 50.  An  opiate 
draught  was  ordered  for  the  night,  together  with  such  other  re- 
medies as  were  calculated  to  subdue  the  inflammatory  action. 
The  patient,  however,  as  was  anticipated,  cootioned  to  get 
worse ;  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  forty-one  hours  after 
the  operation,  she  breathed  her  last. 


■A  w«aveT'i  kni%  hsa  a  cutting  oTaharp  blade;  orabout  threa  inches  ia 
langth,  with  a  prnjectiog  sbaip  point  of  ooe  incih  ;  the  other  end,  which 
forma  th^  handle  of  th«  lof  trameDt,  is  formed  into  imall  nippon. 
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On  examining  the  body  twelve  boon  aHer  death,  tb«  iadrion 
looked  well,  and  was  in  part  united  ;  the  epigastric  artery  had 
not  bled  aay,  thongh  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  but  that  it 
was  divided  in  the  operation.  The  peritoneum  and  uterus  were 
both  very  much  inflamed,  and  the  latter,  at  the  place  of  incision, 
was  in  a  state  approaching  to  morcitication.  The  stomach  and 
bowels  were  distended,  the  former  with  fluids,  and  the  latter 
with  flatus.     The  bladder  was  found  nearly  empty. 

Snrb,  then,  is  a  brief  account  of  this  singular  case;  I  say 
singular,  because  we  have  but  very  few  similar  ones  on  record. 
At  present,  I  can  only  call  to  recollection  the  two  following, 
vii.  that  of  a  negro  woman  in  Jamaica,  West  Indies,  reporM 
in  Moseley's  work  oa  tropical  diseases ;  the  operation  was  per^ 
formed  with  a  broken  butcher's  knife ;  the  woman  recovered, 
and  the  child  lived  six  dayE.  The  second  took  place  in  Rens- 
selaer county,  New-York ;  the  incisian  was  made  with  a  raxor, 
and  the  patient  perfectly  recovered  in  a  few  weeks.  [Vide  New- 
Tork  Uedical  and  Physical  Journal,  vol  ii.  p.  40.] 


Art.  VI. — Note  on  the  Operation  of  Lithonttvp^,  recently  per- 
formed in  thii  city.    By  L.  Depeyre,  M.  D. 

Ahoxg  the  many  improvements  of  modem  surgery,  that  of 
lithontripty  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable.  The  stone  is  a 
horrible  disease,  and  to  relieve  the  patient,  we  are  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  a  tedious  and  excessively  painful  operation. 
There  is  no  practitioner,  we  imagine,  who  does  not  experience 
a  feeling  of  compassion,  when  be  is  compelled  to  recommend 
this  operation ;  nor  a  patient,  however  determined,  who  does 
not,  when  the  operation  is  proposed,  feel  as  if  be  would  rather 
die  than  submit.  The  disease,  however,  makes  progress,  the 
pain  increases,  becomes  con^nual,  and  gives  assurance  of  death 
at  no  far  distant  period ;  and  this  prospect  of  death,  acconw 
panied  with  excruciating  tortures,  6nal)y  determines  the  wretched 
patient  to  submit  lo  the  chances  of  a  painful  operation,  rather 
than  to  endure  the  agonies  of  an  incurable  disease. 

All  are  acquainted  with  the  details  of  this  operation,  rendered 
still  more  frightful  by  the  preparatory  measures,  its  dangers, 
and  its  oflen  fatal  result.  Every  practitioner  is  aware  of  the 
many  in6rmities  which  oAen  occur  even  after  the  most  succesft- 
Ail  operation.  Urinary  fislute,  aAer  the  lub-pobic  and  recto- 
vesical operation  for  stone,  occur  more  frequently  than  is  gene- 
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rally  avowed.  Notvithatandinf^  the  number  of  works  written  ex 
professo,  the  essays  and  observations  on  the  operation  for  stone, 
it  is  always  considered  as  attended  with  baiard.  The  nutnber  . 
of  works,  of  instruments,  of  processes,  either  new,  or  supposed 
to  be  so,  prove  how  unsatisfactory  all  former  results  have  been 
considered. 

The  anaents  endeavored  to  render  this  operation  useless,  hy 
inventing  machines  for  destroying  the  stone  in  the  bladder, 
withoot  cutting  either  the  bladder  or  its  neck.  Tbey  failed, 
however,  in  their  attempt. 

This  idea  has  been  more  successfully  pursued  by  the  modern 
French  su^ons,  among  whom  we  must  assign  a  conspicuous 
place  tq  Messrs.  Le  Roy  and  Civiale,  in  reference  to  the  opera- 
tion now  about  to  be  detailed.  The  works  and  the  instruments  of 
these  celebrated  surgeons  have  been  scattered  over  Europe  and 
America,  but  hitherto  tbe*operauon  has  not  in  mauy  cases  been 
successful.  The  following  is,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn,  the  first  successful  operation  performed  on  this  continent. 

Mr.  B.,  aged  sixty-one  years,  of  a  lymphatico  sanguine  tem- 
perament, remarkably  corpulent,  consulted  me  some  time  in  the 
month  of  October,  1830.  The  patient  had  many  symptoms 
which  led  him  to  suspect  (he  existence  of  a  stone  in  the  bladder ; 
the  most  conviocing  proof  with  him  was,  that  for  many  years 
previously  he  had  frequently  passed  many  uriuary  calculi. 
Some  of  these  had  been  sufficiently  large  to  remain  for  some 
days  in  the  urethra,  but  he  managed  to  disengage  them  without 
having  recourse  to  surgical  aid.  Within  a  few  months  he  had 
observed,  that  while  passing  his  urine,  the  jet  would  be  suddenly 
interrupted.  The  bladder  certainly  contained  more  urine,  for 
the  desire  to  pass  more  still  continued.  It  was  evident  to  me 
that  there  existed  a  calculus  in  tbe  bladder,  and  a  silver  sound, 
which  1  introduced  immediately,  justified  the  prognosis. 
.  The  patient,  more  anxious  for  the  future  than  actually  suf- 
fering from  the  disease,  was  naturally  desirous  of  being  released 
from  his  complaint  Lithotomy  was  not  to  be  had  recourse  to, 
and  the  patient  declared  be  would  rather  die  than  submit  to  that 
operation. 

I  proposed  Lithontripty,  and  it  w,as  readily  acceded  to.  In 
order  to  perform  this  operation,  I  could  only  obtain  an  instru- 
roent  with  a  handle,  {Uthontriteur  a  manivelle,)  which  is  very 
imperfect  and  feeble  in  its  operation  ;  but  as  the  calculus  was 
probably  of  no  great  size,  I  supposed  that  this  instrument  would 
suffice. 

The  bladder  having  been  previously  injected  with  tepid  water, 
I  introduced  (he  instrument,  and  soon  seized  the  calculus,  the 
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site  of  which  I  ertimated  to  be  about  fourteen  lines  id  its  greatest 
diameter.  As  soon  as  the  drill  touched  it,  it  appeared  to  be 
hard,  and  gave  out  a  sound  sharp  enough  to  be  heard  dis- 
tinctly by  the  patient  himself,  and  by  those  who  were  present 
during  the  operation.  As  I  soon  discovered  that  the  drill 
acted  very  slowly  upon  the  stone,  I  suspended  the  operation, 
and  resumed  it  a  few  days  aflerwards,  with  a  new  drill,  which, 
however,  did  not  wear  away  the  calcalus  much  faster  than 
ifae  first.  After  each  of  these  operalious,  I  was  encouraged 
by  observing  that  the  patient  passed  considerable  quantities  of 
fragmeuts  of  stone. 

The  incomplete  success  of  these  two  attempts  induced  roe 
to  cause  to  be  made  an  apparatus  like  that  of  M.  Civiale,  and 
on  the  29th  of  November  I  again  introduced  the  instrument. 

The  calculus  was  seized  two  different  times,  and  was  perfo- 
rated through  itsVhole  substance  on  both  occasions  with  a  drill, 
three  lines  in  diameter.  The  operation  lasted  fiAeen  minuteSf 
and  did  not  occasion  the  least  pain.  Upon  wiihdrawiog  the 
instrument,  the  patient  passed  with  his  urine  a  whitish  powder, 
mixed  with  fragments  of  different  sizes,  among  whicn  I  noticed 
one  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  The  patient  felt,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day,  some  inconvenience  from  being  frequently 
compelled  to  pass  his  water,  and  each  time  it  was  accompanied 
with  small  fragments  of  the  'calculus.  Eraolient  enemas,  and 
mucilaginous  drinks,  so  rapidly  subdued  this  irritation,  that  the 
patient  wished  the  operation  to  be  repealed  a  few  days  afler- 
wards.  As  a  matter  of  precaution,  I  did  not,  however,  resome 
it  until  the  8th  of  December. 

On  this  occasion  I  experienced  much  difficulty  in  endeavoring 
to  seize  the  calculus.  It  escaped  twice  just  as  1  was  ahout  to 
make  it  secure.  I  finally  succeeded  in  seizing  it,  and  fromMhe 
extent  of  the  dilatation  of  the  arms  of  the  instrument,  T  was  satis- 
fied that  I  had  it  in  an  eutirely  new  position.  By  cautious 
management,  I  was  enabled  to  drill  it  throughout  in  three  diffe- 
rent places,  and  when  I  had  finished  the  last  drill,  the  dilation 
of  the  arms  of  roy  instrument  indicated  a  diameter  of  five  lines. 
The  whole  time  consumed  in  this  operation  lasted  forty  minutes^ 
As  in  the  preceding  essays,  the  patient  was  merely  fatigued 
from  his  position,  and  experienced  no  pain.  When  the  instru- 
ment was  withdrawn,  he  passed  his  urine,  with  an  abundant  dis- 
cbarge offragmenu,  some  of  which  were  as  large  as  those  which 
I  have  already  noticed. 

During  this  operation  I  collected  but  a  small  quantity  of  the 
debris  of  the  calculus,  and  only  tome  of  the  larger  fragmeou, 
and  notwithstanding  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  arms  of  the 
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iHtrnmeDt,  I  thonght  tbat  fragoiMti  of  tb«  stone  tsigbt 
■till  remain.  The  lymptoma  of  the  diseate  bad  never  been  vio- 
knt,  the  desire  to  pau  water  continued,  and  although  the  urine 
flowed  with  an  nninterrupted  stream,  yet  my  impreBsiong  were 
strong  tbat  the  stone  had  not  entirely  disappeared.  To  ascer- 
tain Uiis,  1  made  three  exploraUons  in  the  course  offifleen  days, 
wiUi  the  arms  of  the  instrument  widely  extended,  and  continued 
my  researches  with  the  greatest  miunteness,  withont  finding  tbe 
least  trace  of  any  foreign  body  whatever.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  days  I  had  the  tatit&clioii  of  seeing  the  health  of  my  pa- 
tient perfectly  restored ;  and  he  assures  me  that  be  feels  nothing 
of  bis  former  disease. 

Abstaining  from  all  the  details  of  the  operation,  which  are 
explained  at  length  in  die  books,  I  am,  geattemen,  very  re- 
spectfully, &u:. 

L.  DEPETRE. 

Chomberp-Oreet,  January  14, 1831. 
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Preds  d'ObtereationM  mr  let  corps  itrangert  arre$et  .dan* 
Vatopkage  et  daat  la  trochee  artere,  avee  det  Remarqueu  nr 
let  moyens  qu'im  a  employe,  oa  que  fan  pent  employer,  pour 
let  enfoneer,  ou  pour  Us  retircr.  Par  M.  Hevin.  Memoires 
de  rAcademie  Hoyale  de  Chirur^e.  Tome  premier.  Paris, 
1743 — 4to. 

A  Summary  of  Observatima  itpoa  foreign  hodiei  engaged  in 
the  Esophagus  and  Trachea,  witk  Remarka  upon  the  meant 
which  have  been  employed,  or  that  may  be  used,  in  forcing 
tkem  fortcard,  or  mlhdrawing  them.  By  M.  Uevin.  Me- 
moirs of  (tie  Royal  Academy  of  Snrgeiy.  Volume  1st. 
Paris,  1743. 

It  is  not  often  we  meet  with  so  complete  a  treatise  on  any 
nbjed,  as  tlie  one  now  selected  for  analysis.  The  danger  fol- 
loffing  upon  the  obstruction  of  the  esophagus  by  extraneous 
bodies,  the  prompt  application  of  the  required  means  of  relief, 
and  ihp  whole  combinatroo  of  circumstances  connected  with 
the  accidents  referred  to,  are  all  so  amply  treated  of,  that  there 
can  be  little  hesitation  in  believing  that  our  choice  will  be  sa- 
tisfactorily appreciated.  Assured,  however,  as  we  may  be  of 
this,  and  notwithstanding  the  manliest  practical  utility  of  a  sub- 
ject of  the  kind,  yet  we  are  aware  that  it  may  not  possess  an 
equal  interest  with  all  our  readers.  Some,  perhaps,  delight  in 
laboring  through  profound  and  abstruse  investigations,  while 
others  prefer  to  wander  among  the  ingenious  intricacies  of 
theory,  or,  nice  in  the  turn  of  a  sentence,  to  sacrifice  all  useful 
infonnaiion  to  (be  polished  rhythm  of  a  period,  or  the  measured 
length  of  n  paragraph.  We  justly  esteem  the  tastes  of  each  j 
but,  after  all,  we  do  not  err  much  in  the  opinion,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  those  we  should  be  most,  anxious  to  please,  are  best 
gratified  with  that  truly  practical  knowledge  which  is  based  on 
experience,  or  the  plain  deductions  of  common  sense,  and  iso- 
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lated  from  all  hypolfaesis  and  studied  polish.  This  is  the  ooly 
genuiae  philosophy ;  and  whether  as  readers  or  writers,  they 
best  viiidicaie  the  object  of  intellectual  being,  who  make 
such  a  taste  the  rule  of  conduct  in  contributing;'  to  the  common 
stock  of  practical  knowledge,  or  to  the  improvemeni  of  their 
own  miniis.  That  such  is  the  case  we  need  only  to  reflect  that 
there  isihisconnecled  with  practical,  unsophisticated  facts;  they 
leave  no  room  for  controversy ;  ibey  are  intangible  by  argu- 
ment, and  truth  and'utility  are  their  Essential  concomitants.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that,  as  some  author  observes, 
there  are  such  things  as  "  false  facts ;"  facts  having  their  origin 
in  ardent  and  prolific  imaginations  ;  truths  perverted  to  fubstan- 
tiate  preconceived  or  crude  opinions,  or  mutilated  to  support 
contested  doctrines.  To  guard  against  a  too  ready  credence 
in  these  is  peculiarly  important,  in  order  to  judge  correctly  of 
what  is  truly  valuable.  Some  of  the  cases  related  in  this  me- 
moir may,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  require  this  attention,  but  we 
ought  to  recollect  that  the  bounds  of  probability  a^  not  to  be 
established  always  by  our  own  experience ;  this  would  be  too 
arrogant  an  assumption  of  human  reason.  The  earlier  writers 
certainly  were  obnoxious  to  credulity  and  exaggeration  ;  hence 
their  ready  faith  in  the  wonderful,  and  the  many  recorded  in- 
stances of  events,  which,  unobserved  at  present,  or  exciting  but 
little  curiosity,  were  by  them  considered  as  unnatural,  rare,  or 
extremely  interesting.  From  the  examples  thus  furnished  us, 
we  have  became  familiarized  with  tb(w  strange  vagaries  of  na- 
ture, and  those  casualties  which  only  appear  once  in  a  century. 
Profiting,  therefore,  by  their  accumulated  labors,  and  enlight- 
ened by  the  continued  accession  of  knowledge,  we  are  belter 
able  to  judge  of  the  value  of  the  cases  related  in  their  works, 
and  to  reap  from  tliem  a  rich  collection  of  practical  truths.  We 
are  sanguine  in  believing  that  such  will  be  the  re&ultin  the  pre- 
sent instance,  and  that  those  who  know  any  thing  of  similar 
labors,  will  fully  estimate  the  research  of  M.  Hevin. 

Nothing  connected  with  the  subject  has  been  left  unnoticed, 
4nd  so  complete  is  the  summary,  tliat  nearly  a  century  has  pass- 
ed without  adding  any  material  facts  to  the  mass  of  information 
BO  industriously  collected. 

With  these  prefatory  remarks  we  shall  at  once  commence 
with  the  introduction  of  M.  Hevin.  "  This  memoir,"  says  he, 
**  is  but  a  series  of  observations ;  the  subject  itself  is  not  of  that 
kind  which  can  be  reduced  :o  principles,  nor  can  the  facts  de- 
veloped furnish  us  with  a  theory  of  any  importance  in  practice ; 
nothing  but  ex;>eneii££  can  avail  us  here;  it  is,  therefore,  that 
we  have  added  to  the  observations  communicated  to  the  Acade- 
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my,  all  that  ancient  and  modern  authors  have  written  on  the 
lame  subject.  The  diversity  of  effects  that  are  prodnced,  not 
only  by  bodies  of  a  different  nature,  but  also  by  those  of  a 
similar  kind  and  form,  the  different  success  of  the  means  em- 
ployed, the  dan^rs  more  or  less  alarming  to  which  persons 
are  exposed  by  the  presence  of  these  bodies  in  the  esophagus, 
the  consequences  which  it  is  important  we  should  foresee  will 
folluiv  when  they  are  received-  into  the  stomach,  kc.  with  all 
their  attendant  circumstances,  cannot  be  known  bat  by  a  sim- 
ple recital  of  the  facts  themselves.  This  mode  of  treating  sub- 
jects of  this  kind  demands  much  amplification,  but  the  only 
road  which  can  conduct  us  to  an  acquaintance  with  ail  point) 
of  practice,  is  that  where  we  are  instructed  fully  and  faithfoUy 
by  examples." 

The  author  enters  at  once  upon  his  labors,  by  dividing  the 
different  cases  into  four  classes ;  1st.  Foreign  bodies  which  ar« 
urested  in  the  esophagus,  and  which  may  be  forced  into  the 
stomach.  2d.  Those  that  should  be  withdrawn.  3d.  Those 
which  cannot  be  withdrawn,  and  which  we  are  obliged  to  thrust, 
forward ;  and,  4th.  Those  that  are  swallowed,  or  engaged  in 
the  esophagus,  without  being  able  to  withdraw  them,  and  which, 
when  they  are  forced  into  the  stomach,  cannot  be  discharged 
by  the  natural  passages. 

First. — Foreign  bodies  which  are  arrested  in  the  esopha- 
gus, and  which  may  be  forced  into  the  stomach. — These  are 
chiefly  small  bones  that  have  neither  points  nor  inequalities  ca- 
pable of  wounding  the  stomach  or  intestines,  cartilaginous 
sabstances,  small  pieces  of  money,  or  counters  of  gold,  silver 
or  copper,  balls  of  lead,  glass  or  crystal  beads,  the  stones  of 
fruit  having  an  even  surface,  pieces  of  meal,  fruit,  crusts  of 
'  bread,  &ic.  Th?re  are  many  cases  related  where  these  and 
similar  bodies  have  been  lodged  in  the  esophagus  with  threat- 
eniog  consequences,  but  where  all  alarm  has  ceased  when  forced 
into  the  stomach. 

Parrolin,  Pare,  Forestus,  Scbenkius,  Fabrlcius,  and  De  la 
Motte,' severally  relate  cases  where  various  articles  of  food  thus 
arrested  have  been  displaced,  and  passed  into  the  stomach,  by 
means  of  leeks,  bougies,  probangs,  Sic.  These  bodies  are  ge- 
nerally only  dangerous  from  their  volume  ;  they  are  not,  bow- 
ever,  the  less  formidable,  for  they  may  be  so  large  as  very 
quickly  to  produce  death.  Le  Dran  relates  a  case  of  a  man 
who  ate  a  large  piece  of  meat  which  he  was  unable  completely 
to  swallow ;  he  withdrew  from  the  company  in  order  to  reject  it ; 
those  who  were  present  not  being  aware  of  tfae  accident,  and 
perceiving  that  he  did  not  return,  became  anxious  on  account 
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of  hb  absence,  aod  vpon  searching  for  him  fonnd  Um  dead. 
Fabricins  HildanuB  also  relates  two  cases ;  one  where  an  infant 
was  fatally  strangled  by  a  piece  of  cake,  the  other  where  a  man 
died  from  a  piece  of  meat  lodging  in  the  pharyoi.  The  his- 
tory of  a  similar  accident  is  given  by  Beckerus ;  and  Wieras 
speaks  of  a  man  who,  through  bravado,  attempted  to  swallow 
an  unbroken  egg,  which,  slopping  in  the  esophagus,  pressed  so 
strongly  on  the  trachea  that  he  immediately  fell  a  victim  to  his 
temerity. 

From  tbeir  firmnesi  of  texture,  fruits  are  more  dangvrous 
than  meat,  as  the  last,  from  being  more  readily  compacted  bjr 
tbe  convalsive  attempts  at  awaUowiog,  less  rc^ily  impede  the 
re^iratioo.*  Accidents  from  these  bodies  may  be  fomad  re- 
lated in  the  works  of  the  older  authors.  Among  ottiers,  there 
are  two  curious  cases  in  Schenkias.  A  boy,  in  (ossing  a  pear 
in  the  air,  cangbt  it  in  his  mouth,  and  was  immediately  straof^ 
led,  and  a  musician  was  killed  by  having  a  fig  thrown  down  bis 
throat  while  singing. 

Hard  bodies  that  are  of  a  siie  and  figure  that  will  permit 
them  easily  to  pass  in  the  intestines,  are  to  be  little  feared,  al- 
though they  may  have  been  received  into  the  stomach  with  difi- 
culty;  such  accidents  are  occurring  daily.  Small  bones,  piece* 
of  money,  glass  beads,  rings,  buttons,  and  even  keys,  have  been 
known  to  have  been  discharged  by  stool.  Tbe  long  time  that 
Bach  articles  will  remain  in  tbe  stomach  and  intestines  without 
inconvenience,  has  often  been  remarked.  Boneius,  in  die  Ger- 
man Ephemerides,  speaks  of  a  child  who  swallowed  a  gold 
ring,  which  passed  from  the  bowels  some  weeks  afterwards,  and 
Hoechstettems  relates  an  instance  of  a  young  man  who  placed  a 
gold  ducat  in  his  mouth  in  order  to  quiet  the  pain  of  a  tooth- 
ache. He  fell  asleep,  and  swallowed  the  coin  without  being 
aware  of  the  accident.  Some  months  aAerwards  his  voice  be- 
came hoarse,  and  he  emaciated  so  rapidly  that  he  was  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  medical  advice.     At  the  end  of  two  years  he 

■  Tbe  dinger  arising  Trom  the  obstructiou  of  tlie  eeophaeus  is  not 
•olely  to  be  sttribnted  to  the  mechanicn]  eSbcta  upon  the  trncnea.  "  It 
U  the  spumodic  coastriction  by  tbe  miiscles  of  the  iflotlia.  There  ia  a 
proTision  ia  the  muscles  of  the  elottia,  and  in  the  fsll'uig  down  nf  tbeepi- 
glullis,  ag«inst  Kny  particle  of  food  passing  into  the  trachea-  The  sania 
correspondence  nnd  sympathy  which  protects  the  trachea  from  what  is 
noTiouB,  ia  the  cause  of  suffocation  when  either  any  Email  body  has  pass- 
ed tbe  flottia,  oi  when  a  bone,  or  a  piece  of  meat,  siicka  in  the  pharynx. 
Even  when  a  piece  of  tongb  meat,  or  cartilage,  or  iuge  bone,  diaieoda 
tbe  esophagus,  it  does  not  corapresa  the  windpipe,  but  affects  the  mus- 
cles of  the  glottis  only." — C.  Bfxl.    System  of  Operstive  Surgecj,  vol. 
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retarned  the  coin  by  the  taouth,  with  one  of  its  faces  wbiteDed 
as  if  rubbed  with  quicksilve;-.  That  foreigo  bodies  should  re- 
main luch  a  lenfTth  of  time  in  the  stomach,  is  owing  more  to 
some  peculiar  circumsiaoce,  (ban  to  an  inability  to  be  discharged 
ihrongh  the  pylorus,  and  Ihence  through  the  iiiiestinal  canal,  for 
we  know  that  similar  extraneous  bodies  are  often  ejected  in  the 
course  of  a  day  or  two,  either  by  the  mouth,  or  by  the  stools. 

Ingenuity  has  always  been  ready  to  devise  various  means  for 
disengaging  foreign  bodies  from  the  estipbagus,  and  forcing 
tbem  into  the  stomach.  Leeks,  bougies,  silver  or  lead  sounds. 
Wire,  protected  at  the  extremity  with  a  ball  or  button  of  lead. 
Sic.,  were  used  by  the  earlier  and  more  modern  surgeons ;  others 
earned  their  palienLs  to  swallow  lar|^  pieces  of  some  pafticular 
article  of  diet,  snrh  as  turnips,  the  stalks  of  lettuce,  biscuit, 
bread,  a  dried  fig  everted,  prunes  deprived  of  the  stones,  &c. } 
and  others  have  resorted  to  balls  of  lead,  or  a  large  bead  at- 
tached to  a  small  cord,  pieces  of  beef,  or  a  small  piece  of  sponge 
of  the  sise  of  a  61bert,  dipped  in  oil  or  nyrup,  and  well  secured 
by  a  strong  thread.  These  last,  forced  forward  by  the  organic 
action  of  the  esopbagua,  oden  answer  the  desired  purpose  of 
carrying  or  dragging  foreign  bodies  inio  the  stomach. 

Many  dinapprove  of  the  sponge  thus  used,  because,  Irom  its 
lightness  it  does  not  appear  capable  of  very  efficiently  answer- 
ing theporpose  of  removing  any  obstacle  sufficient  to  close  the 
esophagus.  There  is  an  objection  too  to  tlie  use  of  articles  of 
food,  for  when  a  person  it  strangling  from  the  effects  of  any 
body  of  considerable  size,  the  substances  mentioned  will  only 
cause  (he  sufferer  to  perish  the  sooner  if  they  fall  in  producing 
the  efiect  desired.  Leeks,  which  are  generally  so  readily  at 
hand,  are  a  very  convenient  means  of  forcing  downward  those 
substances  which  are  lodged  about  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
esophagus :  some,  however,  regard  them  as  an  unsure  instrut 
meni,  as  they  may  readily  break  in  bending  so  as  to  be  ac> 
commodated  to  the  pharynx.  '  This,  too,  may  even  be  pro< 
doced  by  the  violent  action  of  the  esophagus. 

Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente  preferred  an  oiled  bougie.  That 
it  may  be  prevented  from  wounding  the  esophagus,  if  not  very 
flexible,  and  that  it  may  the  more  easily  adapt  itself  to  the  curve 
of  the  passage,  it  should  be  soflened  a  little  in  warm  water. 
This  should  be  particularly  attended  to  during  the  winter.  Alhu- 
casis  used  a  rod  of  lead  so  small  as  to  he  very  flexible;  it 
should  have  upon  its  extremity  a  button,  or  be  enlarged  in  the 
form  of  the  ordinary  probe.  Rhasls  made  ase  of  something 
similar.  Verduc  proposed  an  instrument  made  of  silver  or 
flexible  steel,  of  thesiieof  a  writing  quill,  about  eighteen  inches 
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long,  the  two  ends  of  which  should  be  lernunated  with  a  eonoi- 
dal  huttoD  of  the  sice  of  u  small  walnut.  The  curved  silver 
sound,  or  stilet,  of  Fabricitis  Hlldanus,  was  an  improvement 
upon  an  instrument. of  Rv^^i  the  ohjeclinn  to  this  is,  that  i(  is 
inflexible.  The  insirument  of  Petit,  however,  possesses  all  the 
advantages  desired;  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  i(  more 
fully  in  another  place. 

Rtmark*. — Ahliough  daily  experience  convinces  us  that  the 
foreign  bodies  already  ref  rrcd  tomay  be  forced  into  the  stomach 
without  anysiibsei|uent  evil,  yet  it  should  be  remembered  that  ex- 
ceptions will  occur,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  many  cases  on  record, 
where,  from  the  nature  of  the  article,  as  copper  coins,  or  from 
the  mere  presence  of  extraneous  substances,  many  painful  symp- 
toms are  produced,  and  even  death  may  follow. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  portions  of  food  which  have  passed 
without  inconvenience  into  thestomach,  are  rejected  by  vomit- 
ing, and  thus  become  arrested  in  the  esophagus.  This  is  more 
likely  lo  occur  where  the  body  is  of  a  spongy  nature,  and  hence 
easily  swollen  by  moisture.  Haullier  mendons  the  case  of  a 
young  girl,  who  had  surfeited  upon  beefs  lungs.  She  com- 
plained of  weight  in  the  epigastrium,  and  frequent  nausea, 
which  were  followed byexces^ive  vomiling,  by  which  a  piece  of 
the  lung  lodged  in  (he  esophagus.  Alarming  symptoms  fol- 
lowed, and  continued,  until,  by  very  violent  effons,  ihe  substance 
was  rejected.  In  a  case  like  this,  it  can  be  easily  conceived 
that  it  would  be  bad  practice  to  attempt  lo  force  back  the 
body;  for,  independent  of  its  manifest  disagreement  with  the 
Stomach,  from  its  indigestibilily  and  increased  volume,  there 
would  be  no  probability  of  its  passing  the  pylorus,  and  thus  the 
patient  would  again  be  exposed  to  a  recurrence  of  the  accident. 
Haullier  remarks  upon  this  case,  that  spongy  substances  of  this 
kind  may  remain  a  long  time  in  the  stom-ich,  and  where  there 
is  debilitv,  or  any  derangement  of  this  organ,  a  train  of  syiDp- 
toms  may  ensue,  of  which  the  patient  can  only  be  relieved  by 
rejecting  tlie  offending  substance  by  vomiting.  The  natural 
indications,  therefore,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  should  not  be 
heedlessly  counteracted,  by  forcing  back  the  body,  when  at- 
tempted to  he  rejected  ;  and  it  is  for  these  several  reasons  that 
it  is  always  better  to  relieve  the  patient  at  once,  by  extracting 
the  cause  of  his  suffering.  A  girl  fed  gluttonously  upon  calves' 
lights;  the  same  symptoms  as  in  the  preceding  case  followed, 
and  continued  for  a  long  time.  She  fiunlly  discharged  a 
piece  of  the  lights,  (although  it  was  four  months  afier  she  had 
eaten  it,)  which  was  arrested  in  the  esophagus,  and  nearly 
caused  her  death.  Fortunately  a  violent  effort  loosened  it,  and 
jt  thus  easily  passed  from  the  mouth. 
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Sometinies  the  pieces  of  food  which  are  detained  in  the  eso- 
phagus, or,  being  completely  swallowed,  cannot  pass  through  the 
pylorus,  are  not  only  dangerous  from  their  siie,  but  from  thebr 
nature,  or  the  bad  qualities  ibey  contract  in  j)ulrefying,  or  being 
broken  down  while  thus  confined.  Donaius  relates  the  case  df 
a  man  who  swallowed  (greedily  a  piece  of  tendinous  food,  which 
stopped  in  the  esophagus,  and  nearly  intercepted  the  passage 
of  air,  and  the  most  liquid  aliment.  It  was  impossible  to  with- 
draw it,  or  force  it  downward,  by  any  means  employed.  Thus 
situated,  it  rniied,  and  at  the  end  of  some  days  fell  into  the 
stomach.  The  man  wai  relieved  of  the  original  distress,  but  he 
did  not  escape  death,  which  happened  on  die  fourteenth  day, 
and  which  was  attributed  to  inflammation,  and  tbi'  prostration  of 
strength,  produced  by  his  long  fasting  ;  but,  says  M.  Hevin,  the 
presence  of  the  putrid  substance  had  probably  a  greater  share 
in  this  eiireme  debility,  and  the  death  of  tlie  person,  than  the 
fasting.  That  dtis  would  be  the  efltct,  in  a  great  degree,  from 
the  mixture  by  immediate  absorption  of  putrescent  substances 
with  the  fluids,  cannot  be  doubted,  particularly  when  the  at- 
tending circumstanres  of  the  case  are  taken  into  consideration  ; 
for  however  physiologists  may  reason  upon  the  powers  of  the 
human  stomach,  and  draw  their  arguments  from  experimentft 
conducted  on  the  stomachs  of  bi-utes,  or  whatever  efficiency 
there  may  be  in  the  gastric  fluid,  in  preventing  the  putridity  of 
fresh  or  untainted  food,  yet  wc  are  siill  to  be  convinced,  that, 
when  impure  materials  are  received  into  the  stomach,  iliey  ar« 
as  harmless  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  That  the  purity  oT 
the  humors  are  not  banefully  alTected,  or  that  a  healthful  assimi- 
lation of  such  substances  takes  place  in  the  human  subject, 
cannot,  we  conceive,  be  rationally  deduced  from  the  non- 
occurrence of  such  circumstances  in  brute  animals.  And  here 
we  may,  by  the  wav,  repeat  what  we  have  stated  at  another 
page,  that  our  knowledge  of  the  relative  digestibility  of  diflerent 
articles  of  food  is  just  as  erroneously  arrived  at,  when  the  same 
mode  of  experimenting  is  followed. 

We  return  to  our  author.  Uodies  of  a  considerable  volume, 
that  from  their  nature  cannot  be  dissolved  by  putrescence,  or 
cannot  be  digested,  he  observes,  require  particular  notice.  A 
surgeon,  for  example,  who  should  be  called  in  cases  similar  to 
the  following,  and  who  should  attempt  to  thrust  down  bodies 
similar  to  those  mentioned,  would  evidently  act  more  incon- 
sistently than  ifbe  should  endcavorto  withdraw  them.  Habicot 
was  required  by  the  court  to  visit  a  prisoner,  who  had  beeii 
found  dead  in  the  Concicrgerie.  He  found  in  the  pharynx  a 
large  knot  of  linen,  in  which  there  was  a  ring,  which  pressed  sa 
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strongly  apon  the  epiglottis,  ai  to  have  produced  death.  The 
other  case  is  reported  by  Meeck'ren.  He  was  called  to  examine 
the  body  of  a  woman,  who  it  was  believed  had  taken  poison, 
amt  upoQ  examining  the  mouth  and  throat  with  a  ipeaiitm  orie, 
"he  found  a  large  piece  of  linen,  covered  by  a  plate  of  Eilver. 
This  was  recognised  as  an  "obfurafeKrilttpalait"  'fhewomad 
had  lost  H  considerable  portion  of  her  palate,  to  supply  (he  want 
of  which,  she  had  for  a  long  time  worn  this  iDstrumctit.  The 
linen  was  ciih«-  much  worn  or  rotten,  and  the  plate,  passing  the 
fissure,  had  fallen  into  the  throat,  and  [wessed  so  forcibly  upon 
the  larynx,  that  the  expired  before  she  was  able  to  seek  assistance. 
The  danger  of  thrnsting  large  bodies  of  this  natui«  into  the 
stomach,  will  at  once  be  perceived,  for  even  if  they  are  forced 
into  that  viscus,  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  it  would  he  possi- 
ble for  them  (o  pass  from  it.  We  have  instances  where  even 
much  smaller  bodies  retained  in  llie  stomach  have  caused  death. 
Eercbring  mentions  the  case  of  a  child,  five  years  of  age,  who 
died  from  having  swallowed  a  very  small  piece  of  money,  which 
entirely  obstructed  the  pylorus.  The  same  accident,  followed 
by  like  consequences,  happened  to  another  child.  In  this  case, 
the  patient  died  after  violent  vomiting.  Adults  are  subject  to 
the  same  danger,  of  which  many  cases  might  be  mentioned. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  although  a  single  piece 
may  producesuch  fatal  effects,  yet  where  a  greater  number  have 
been  swallowed,  no  very  alarming  results  have  Ibllowed,  In  the 
works  of  various  authois  we  are  told,  that  a  traveller,  fearing 
to  he  robbi-d  on  the  road,  swallowed,  without  any  had  cotise- 
quences,  six  ducats,  which  r.cre  discharged  some  days  afier» 
wards,  by  the  aid  of  a  lavement;  that  another  disgorged,  with 
ss  much  facility,  nine  louis  d'or,  which  he  had  swallowed ;  and 
that  two  others  swallowed  each  a  rouleau  of  a  hundred  louis  d'or, 
which,  after  exciting  violent  cutting  pains  in  the  abdomen,  that 
remained  during  the  presence  of  these  extraneous  bodies  in  the 
intestines,  were  by  degrees  discharged  by  stool,  widitbe  as- 
sistance of  cnemata. 

These  rases,  says  our  author,  are  instructive,  but  more  in- 
terest is  excited  when  similar  accidents  happen  to  remarkable 
persons.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  mentions  a 
curious  fact  of  this  kind  in  its  eloge  upon  M.  Vaillant,  a  cele- 
brated antiquary.  This  physician,  after  having  been  taken  by 
pirates  and  kept  in  captivity  four  and  a  half  months  at  Algiers,, 
in  relurntng  to  Prance  was  pursued  by  a  Tunisian  corfair.  At 
the  prospect  of  a  new  misfortune,  he  swallowed  fiflccn  gold  me- 
dals preserved  Irom  his  first  captivity.  M.  Vaillant,  however, 
escaped  a  second  capture,  and  bis  first  care  was  to  unhurthea 
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himself  of  the  treasure  that  he  had  hoarded  in  his  stomach,  and 
as  nature  did  not  seem  disposed  to  assist  him,  and  having  fears 
of  his  life,  upon  his  arrival  he  assembled .  the  faculty  of  medi- 
cine (o  consult  on  his  case.  As  is  too  often  the  fact,  even  in 
these  days  of  accumulated  knowledge,  each  physician  prescribed 
&  different  remedy,  and  ihe  unfortunate  enthusiast  was  puszled 
which  tu  prefer,  and  theref-Ffe,  again  abandoned  himself  wholly 
to  nature ;  she  acted  generously,  and  before  he  arrived  at  Lyona, 
had  returned  to  bim  more  than  a  moiety  of  his  characteristic 
deposit.  When  he  reached  that  city,  be  treated  witli  the  curious 
by  promising  to  furnish  the  remainder,  when  he  should  have  it 
in  his  power.  The  same  evening,  he  was  able  to  fulfil  his 
bargain. 

Hard  bodies  although  small,  it  may  be  remarked,  are  capable 
of  producing' fatal  effects,  when  accumulated  in  any- particular 
rituation.  Bintiingerus  relates  the  history  of  a  case,  where  a 
person  had  a  very  bard  tumor  in  the  hypogastrium ;  he  con- 
tinually complained  of  acute  pains  throughnnt  the  whole  abdo- 
men,  and  was  troubled  with  flatulency  and  frequent  borborig- 
ma.  He  finally  died,  having  taken  nothing  during  thj^ee  years, 
but  a  little  fluid  noutishmeut.  Upon  opening  the  faiidy  after 
death,  the  colon  was  found  to  be  sphacelated,  and  in  the  dis- 
tended intestire  was  found  a  collection  of  prune  and  cherry 
stones,  weighing  about  three  pounds.  Forty  balls  of  lend,  which 
this  man  had  swallowed  at  differen*  times  to  relieve  his  distress, 
were  also  discovered  in  the  same  intestine.  In  the  Ephemerides 
there  isalsoihecaseof  aman,  who  diedaftersufferingfromalong 
continued  constipation,  occasioned  by  a  collection  of  cherry  stones 
which  he  had  swallowed ;  and  Vanderwiel  relates  a  more  fortu- 
nate case,  where  without  (any  inonvenience  a  great  quantity 
of  the  same  bodies  were  retained  for  six  months.  To  this 
last  we  may  add  another.  A  lady,  a  long  time  troubled 
with  dyspepsia,  and  having  submitted  without  relief  to  a 
variety  of  professional  and  popular  treatment,  at  length  resorted 
to  gin,  for  the  atlevia^on  of  the  agonizing  pain  to  which  she 
was  subject.  The  torpid  state  of  her  bowels  was  healthfully  ex- 
cited by  this  stimulint,  and  she  recovered.  From  her  stools 
the  following  curious  collection  was  preserved ;  from  which  it 
will  be  discovered,  that  this  mass  of  foreign  substances  was 
principally  made  up  of  popular  remedies,  some  of  them  recom- 
mended by  popular  writers,  and  all,  contributing  to  the  aggrava- 
tion of  iheorigi  al  disease,  left  her  but  a  bare  possibiUty  of  escape 
from  the  most  fatal  results.  In  this  singular  memorial  of  this 
lady's  sufferings.  Dr.  Pascalis  recognised  "  several  teacupsful 
r  eggshells,  in  powder;  threeteaspoonsful  of  brickdust,  of  the 
vol..  I.  51 
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uatural  color,  which  was  fonnerly  taken  by  the  advice  of  a 
Temale  friend,  as  a  cure  fur  the  jaundice ;  a  great  quantity  of 
magnesia,  in  small  friabe  masses;  a  black  powder,  evidently 
precipitated  iron,  probably  from  the  murtated  tincture  which  she 
had  taken ;  half  a  pint  of  mustard-seed  sull  in  their  natural 
stale,  one  third  of  them  having  commenced  the  process  of  ger- 
mination ;  several  small  white  or  brown  worms,  similar  to  (hose 
found  in  drupaceous  fruits ;  a  great  quantity  of  quince  seed, 
which  she  had  taken  as  an  astringent  for  leucorrhcea ;  revived 
globules  of  quick-silver ;  many  small  fragments  of  bones  of  or- 
dinary meats  and  birds ;  and  finally,  at  least  a  pint  bowlful  of 
fibrous,  husky  or  filamentous  vegetable  substances,  derived  from 
Indian  com,  &ic."* 

Rings,  observes  the  author,  and  those  particularly  that  are 
set  with  stones  with  sharp  or  salient  angles,  or  which  are  chased, 
may  produce  troublesome  cnnsequeuces,  by  wounding  or  irrita- 
ting die  parts  over  which  they  pass.  Z.  Lusitanus  mentions  a 
case  of  a  man,  who  in  badinage  swallowed  a  gold  ring,  worked 
in  relief,  and  ornamented  with  a  chiselled  head.  He  was  only 
relieved  of  a  troublesome  dysentery,  by  discharging  the  body  by 
stool.  From  the  organic  structure  of  the  esophagus,  not  only  tbc 
irrita^on  from  bodies  of  this  kiud,  but  that  from  pungent  or  cor- 
rosive fluids,  mayproduce  confirmed  strictures.  "  In  my  collec- 
tion," says  C.  Bell,  "  are  two  examples  of  strictures  of  the  eso- 
phagus, so  narrow  as  to  cause  death,  and  in  both  these  cases,  tlie 
eontraction  was  occasioned  by  swallowing  active  and  stimulating 
l]uids."t  The  evils,  tberefore,  resulting  from  the  Irausmissiou 
of  foreign  bodies  through  this  tube,  or  from  ihetr  tempora- 
ry lodgment  in  it,  do  not  cease  with  their  withdrawal,  or  passing 
into  the  stomach ;  and,  although  the  result  Just  spoken  of  may  not 
occur,  stilt  we  are  to  dread  subsequent  inflammation,  sloughing 
of  the  parts,  gastritis,  enteritis,  sphacelus  of  the  intestines,  and 
■a  fatal  train  of  consequences. 

In  coiM-luding  this  first  class  of  accidents  it  will  be  perceived, 
Jhat  in  cases  similar  to  those  we  have  mentioned,  although 
it  shouU  be  our  first  endeavor  to  withdraw  the  body  obstructing 
(he  esophagus,  as  soon  as  possible,  still,  if  we  fail  in  this,  we 
may  without  hesitation  force  it  into  the  stomach,  only  remem- 
bering that  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  case,  nor  imagine 
that  all  danger  ceases  with  relieving  the  original  distress. 


*  See."  A  case  of  Dyspepsia,"  tc.  by  Joeepli  M.  Smith  M.  D.— Ncw- 
Vork  Medical  Rcpoeitory,  Vol.  VI.,  No,  2 — January  1620. 
+  "Spleni  of  <)|ienitivc  Surgery." — Vol.  i.  page  l-lO. 
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Second.— Foreign  bodies  which  obstruct  the  esophagus, 
and  should  be  withdrawn. — If  substances  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  may  be  forced  into  the  Btomach  with  the  least  danger, 
souietimes  produce  such  alarming  effects  as  we  have  just  no- 
ticed, bow  much  more  reason  have  we  to  fear  the  dangeis  which 
may  ensue  froDi  sharp,  angular,  or  unevev  bodies,  cutting  or 
tearing  the  parts  with  which  they  come  in  contact ;  and  how 
attentive  to  the  consequences  should  we  be,  in  disengaging  these 
bodies  from  the  esophai^ us  and  passing  them  into  the  stomach  f 
la  this  class  we  may  Dumber  needles  and  pins,  pointed  nuts  of 
different  fruits,  pieces  of  gla^s  or  stones,  plates  or  fragments  of 
iron,  steel,  or  other  metals,  thorns,  ears  of  grain,  lai^e  fish 
bones,  irregular  or  pointed  pieces  of  bone,  and  other  bodies 
of  the  same  kind.*  , 

M.  Mesnier  was  required  to  visit  a  woman  who  bad  swallow- 
ed a  Eplinler  of  bone  about  the  breadth  of  the  thumb,  and 
pointed  at  both  ends.  This  bone  stuck  in  the  right  side  of  the 
pharynx,  and  caused  much  pain.  M.  Mesnier  attempted  to 
displace  it  by  means  of  a  ball  of  lead  placed  on  the  end  of  a 
large  iron  wire ;  he  passed  this  instrument  several  times  in  the 
esophagus,  but  all  his  efforts  only  produced  such  a  displace- 
ment of  the  bone  as  to  alleviate  in  some  measure  the  pain  at 
first  experienced,  and  the  woman  only  felt  a  pricking  when  she 
swallowed  any  nourishment.  Continued  fever,  difficulty  of  re- 
spiration, sharp  pain  along  the  whole  right  side  of  the  esopha- 
gus, and  a  rattling  (gresillonement)  of  air  in  the  throaf  follow- 
ed, and  the  patient  was  evidently  in  great  peril.  She  was  bled 
three  times,  and  took  antiphlogistic  remedies.  After  the  vio- 
lence of  the  symptoms  bad  somewhat  subsided,  she  threw  up 
pus  without  coughing,  and  by  degrees  she  recovered  her  health, 
with  the  exception  of  being  tro4bled  with  a  little  pain  in  the 
throat,  and  the  rattling  noise  iu  breathing,  but  she  swal- 
lowed all  sons  of  food  without  difficulty.  At  the  end  of 
ten  months,  while  sneezing  and  coughing  violently,  she  at 
last  threw  op  the  bone.  M.  Mesnier  saw  it  soon  afterwards ; 
it  was  rough,  smelled  badly,  and  was'  wet  with  pas,  A  de- 
tergent gargle  perfected  the  cure.  Fabricius  Hildaons  saw 
a  person  subjected  to  similar  danger  from  a  bone  which  stuck 
in  the  fauces ;  many  vain  attempts  were  made  in  this  case 
also  to  extricate  the  bone,  or  force  it  into  the  stomach.  From 
havingmany  sharp  angles,  it  excited  acute  pain,  with  ii 


*  S«e  »  Cftse  in  which  %  nail  was  nwaUowed  by  a  child  six 
Py  J-  W.  Heustis,  H.  D.    Page  337,  No.  I  of  thw  Journal. 
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tion  of  the  tbroat,  accompanied  by  fever,  delirium,  convulsions, 
and  very  great  difficulty  in  swallowing  and  breathing.*  These 
were  followed  by  an  abscess  in  the  fauces,  and  the  bone  was 
discharged,  with  the  pus,  on  the  seventeentV  day.  The  same 
author  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  very  nearly  stran- 
gled from  a  thick  and  triangular  bone  he  had  swallowed,  which 
obstructed  the  esophagus  opposite  the  first  dorsal  v  rtebra. 
It  caused  great  pain,  and  its  removal  was  at  first  unsuccessfully 
attempted  by  means  of  a  leek  ;  on  the  next  day,  however,  it 
was  withdrawn  by  an  instrument  which  Hildanus  invented,  of 
which  we  will  again  have  occasion  to  speak.  It  has  been  re- 
marked, tliat  bones  are  very  often  finally  discharged  without 
assistance.  This  is  effected  by  caries,  destroying  the  points 
that  enter  into  the  flesh,  some  instances  of  which  will  be  found 
in  these  observations.  Fabricius  ab  Aquapeodente  relates  a 
case  where,  after  some  litne,  a  bone  thus  arrested  was  broken 
into  many  pieces,  and  rejected  by  the  violent  efibrts  which  the 
patient  made  to  force  it  downwards. 

These  accidents  are  so  i-omraon,  that  the  works  of  authors 
are  filled  with  examples  of  the  kind.  The  bones  most  liable 
to  become  engaged  in  the  esophagus,  are  those  of  fish ; 
(rarret.'s  de  poissons)  when  they  are  large  they  often  cause  se- 
rious effects.  In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, there  is  an  interesting  instance  of  the  kind,  and  many 
other  works  contain  similar  histories.  We  will  give  two  or 
three,  merely  to  show  (he  different  disorders  sometimes  conse* 
<]uent  upon  these  accidents. 

A  woman  who  was  eating  codfish  swallowed  b  bone,  which 
stuck  in  the  fauces,  but  without  causing  much  pain  ;  for  two  days 
she  only  felt  a  slight  pricking  when  she  took  her  food,  but  on  the 
third  day  the  pain  became  mote  acute,  it  was  followed  by  fever, 
and  difiiculty  of  swallowing  even  liquid  nourishment;  many 
successive  blood-lettings  were  directed  without  arresting  the 
progress  of  the  symptoms,  that  were  only  relieved  by  a  suppu- 
ration of  the  pharynx,  by  which  the  bone  was  extricated ;  on 
the  seventh  day  the  patient  rejected  it  by  the  mouth,  with  a 
great  quantity  of  pus.  Dodone'e  observes,  that  he  has  fre- 
quently seen  violent  inflammation,  and  abscesses  in  (he  esopha- 
gus, occasioned  by  these  bodies,  and  Platcrus  gives  a  case  of 
an  infant,  who,  while  eating  carp,  swallowed  a  bone,  which  be- 
came fixed  in  the  esophagus,  causing  much  pain,  and  followed 
by  a  tumor  that  suffocated  the  patient. 

Needles  and  pins  would  appear  to  be  less  dangerous  than 
fish  bones,  because  they  are  only  sharp  at  one  extremity,  and  as 
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they  are  fornted  of  heavier  materials,  they  naturally  tend  so  to 
mm  ID  the  month,  that  when  swallowed  the  heaviest  end  first  en- 
ters the  tube ;  when  this  is  the  case  the  parts  are  but  little  exposed 
to  be  wounded.  It  even  happens,  thai  when  they  are  stopped  by 
their  points  they  produce  scarcely  any  dan^^er,  particularly 
when  ihey  are  small,  or  the  parts  over  which  they  pass  are  not 
very  sensible,  and  incapable  of  opposing  much  resistance. 
These  little  bodies  being  very  sharp  and  polished,  insensibly 
make  a  passage  for  themselves  over  the  whole  body,  but  prin- 
cipally in  the  cellular  tissue,  without  causing  either  pain  or 
bad  effects.     This,  however,  is  not  always  the  (act. 

A  woman  swallowed  two  pins,  which  stuck  at  different  places 
in  the  esophagus  and  stomach.  Wierus  remarks,  that  the  patient 
had  acute  pains  and  colic,  until  after  some  time  the  pins  passed 
with  the  stools.  In  the  Actes  de  Berlin  we  find  the  history  of 
a  case  of  hcmatemesis,  occasioned  by  some  pins  that  the  person 
had  swallowed.  Segerus  says,  thai  a  young  man  swallowed 
three  needles,  as  a  proof  of  his  attachment  to  a  young  lady. 
This  pointed  mark  of  his  affection  cost  him  dearly,  for  it  was 
followed  by  frequent  syncope,  occasionally  accompanied  with 
convulsions ;  and  it  was  only  at  the  end  of  a  year  that  the 
needles  were  rejected,  par  en  bat,  and  be  wa<  relieved  of  the 
troublesome  symptoms  occasioned  by  them.  The  rame  author 
speaks  of  a  man  who  swallowed  two  large  ocedls,  that  caused 
violent  puns  in  the  stomach,  until  they  were  discharged  with 
the  stools. 

Needles  and  pins  are  mdre  troublesome  when  they  are  very 
large,  often  producing  very  alarming  symptoms.  Fabricius 
Hildanus  mentions  the  case  of  a  young  girl,  who,  through  care- 
lessness, swallowed  a  large  pin,  which  passed  with  the  stools  on 
the  fourteenth  day.  This  pin  remained  in  the  stomach  three 
days  without  producing  any  disorder,  but  from  this  time  until  it 
was  rejected,  it  caused  iusupporlable  pain  about  the  region  of 
the  pylorus,  accompanied  with  fever,  phrensy,  and  horrible  con- 
vulsions. 

A  young  lady,  aged  eight  years,  swallowed  some  pins,  which 
she  had  in  her  mouth.  Some  days  after,  she  experienced  great 
pain  in  different  parts  of  the  abdomen.  Some  of  the  pins  passed 
with  the  feces ;  others,  piercing  the  intestines,  came  out  through 
the  integuments  of  the  belly.  The  pains  were  followed  by 
dysentery,  violent  gripings,  syncope,  and  frequent  convulsions. 
The  patient,  says  Bayle,  grew  frightfully  lean,  and  died  at  the 
end  of  three  weeks.  Schenkius  relates  the  history  of  another 
fatal  example  of  this  kind,  where  a  needle,  which  had  been 
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swallowed,  pierced,  by  degrees,  through  the  metabranei  of  the 
Etomach,  penetrated  into  the  substance  of  the  liver,  and  broaght 
on  tabes,  of  which  the  man  died ;  and  Forestus  says,  that  a  girl 
swallowed  a  large  needle,  which  stuck  i:>  the  fauces.  Nothing 
which' was  used  conid  withdraw  it,  aad  the  patient  fell  into  a 
consuinpiioD,  of  which  she  died  in  a  little  time. 

We  find  in  the  same  atithor  a  fact  which  has  some  connexion 
with  the  preceding  cases.  A  village  barber,  who  was  examining 
the  fauces  of  a  women  with  an  iron  probe,  let  it  fall  into  the 
esophagus.  He  made  many  (rials  to  regain  the  instrument,  but 
it  passed  into  the  stomach,  and  occasioned  such  a  wasting,  that 
the  woman  died  in  the  course  of  two  years. 

In  concluding  our  notice  of  the  foregoing,  we  shall  now  give 
some  instances  of  the  serious  eflects  which  are  produced  by  vari- 
nous  other  foreign  bodies,  such  as  pointed  stems  of  fruits, 
pieces  of  pipes,  glass,  and  broken  sword  blades,  of  wood  and 
knives.  An  iniant,  who  was  playing  with  some  nut-shells, 
swallowed  some  pieces  of  them,  and  was  fttally  strangled. 
Raigerus,  who  gives  this  case,  relates  auoiher  of  a  child,  who 
was  alike  unfortunate,  in  swallowing  a  prune  stone ;  and  ScheD- 
kius  tells  us  of  a  man,  who  alarmingly  suffered  from  swallowing 
a  peach  stone. 

We  find  many  instances  of  accidents,  occasioned  by  frag- 
ments of  pipe-stems,  broken  in  the  mouth.  A  man  who  was 
smoking,  fell  with  his  face  on  the  ground  i  his  pipe  broke,  and 
a  piece  of  the  stem  pierced  the  back  of  the  faucet,  and  produced 
excessive  hemorrhage.  The  accident  was  followed  by  severe 
inflammadon,  with  the  formation  of  a  tumor  externally,  and 
just  under  the  ear.  Mu  s  opened  the  abscess,  and  discovered 
the  piece  of  the  stem  which  had  caused  tltis  serious  mischief. 
VanderwieJ  had  in  his  collection  a  piece  of  pipe-stalk,  about 
a  finger's  length  in  size,  which  had  occasioned  the  death  of  a 
man,  who  fell,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  while  smoking,  and 
forced  the  stem  into  the  muscles  of  the  neck.  On  the  third  day 
the  person  died,  after  suffering  much  pain  and  distress  from  the 
inflammation  and  fever  that  succeeded.  We  should  mention, 
that  all  attempts  to  extract  this  foreign  body  were  unsuccessful. 
In  noticing  these  two  cases,  it  ought  to  he  observed,  however, 
that  the  violence  with  which  these  bard  substances  were  forced 
into  the  flesh,  and  the  wounds  they  made,  were  sufficient  causes 
for  the  effects  produced. 

An  instance  of  an  accident  occurring  from  a  spindle,  was 
communicated  to  the  author  by  M.  Honde.  A  woman,  aged 
sixty  years,  was  seated  on  a  stool,  while  separaliog  a  spindle 
fnll  of  thread.     Holding  the  instrumeul  in  her  mouth,  she  fell 
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wlih  her  face  upon  the  ground ;  the  spindle  broke,  one  of  the 
ends  entered  with  violence  into  the  bottom  of  the  fkucee,  and 
penetrated  tbe  muscles  of  the  neck.  The  wound  bled  but 
slightly,  but  she  iramediately  experienced  severe  pain,  snd  much 
difficulty  in  breathing.  AAer  »he  was  carried  to  the  hospital, 
M.  Hoode  examined  the  throat,  and  discovered  a  very  small 
wound,  which  still  bled,  but  he  did  not  perceive  the  rause  of  the 
accident.  The  patient  could  not  speali,  but  by  signs  it  was  un- 
derstood from  her  that  the  piece  c^  the  ^indle  was  still  in  her 
throat,  and  which  was  soon  perceived,  by  pressing  npon  the  right 
■ide  of  the  neck.  M.  Honde  made  a  longitudinal  incision  at  this 
point,  and  extracted  the  instruntent  It  was  about  three  inches 
in  length.  After  the  application  of  some  remedies,  the  woman 
recovered. 

Our  readers  need  scarcely  be  told  of  the  danger  so  apt  to 
arise  from  swallowing  irregular  fragments  of  glass.  Cardan, 
Bartholin,  Francus,  Casalpin,  Plaierus,  and  many  other  authors, 
have  commnnicaied  several  facts  of  the  kind.  These  bodies 
are  so  injurious,  that  diamond  powder,  (vulgarly  called  la  pou- 
dre  de  swccestion,)  is  reputed  one  of  the  most  virulent  poisons, 
and  the  same  quality  may  equally  be  attributed  to  glass  and 
crystal,  for  the  sharp  and  cutting  particles  of  these  substances, 
coming  in  contact  with  an  intensely  sensitive  membrane,  may 
very  readily  produce  tbe  most  pernicious  consequences.  It  may 
be  observed,  however,  that  only  as  mechanical  irritants  can 
these  substances  be  considered  as  poisonous. 

In  the  works  of  Fabricius  Hildanus,  we  read  of  some  King's 
guards  who  after  a  debauch,  broke  their  glasses  with  their  teeth 
and  swallowed  the  pieces.  After  a  short  time  they  all  perished 
by  (his  road  act.  Cardan  mentions  the  case  of  an  idiot,  who 
mixed  gronnd  glass  with  some  peas,  and  that  two  persons  who 
ate  them  became  dropsical  from  the  effects ;  the  same  anthor  ob- 
serves that  many  religious  fanatics  whom  he  saw,  perished  from 
having  eaten  glass,  which  produced  the  most  frightful  disorders; 
and  T.  Lusiiaous  assures  us  that  a  man  who  swallowed  three 
rough  diamonds,  {diamans  brutes,)  died  ofbectic  fever,  after  a 
very  stubbo  n  dysentery. 

It  may  appear  superfluous,  to  illustrate  by  cases  tbe  danger 
'which  may  follow  opon  swallowing  pieces  of  sword  blades, 
knives,  or  other  similar  instruments,  but  still  iljmay  be  useful  to 
make  some  remarks  upon  the  different  accidems  occurring  there- 
from. It  will  put  nwdical  men  upon  their  guard  in  placing  too 
much  confidence  in  the  histories  of  cures,  where  similar  articles 
have  been  swallowed  without  aiiy  subsequent  accident,  and  even 
if  these  histories  be  true,  still  tbe  facts  we  are  about  to  select 
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will  show  the  great  danger  those  are  subjected  to,  who  nay  have 
swallowed  any  of  these  instmmeBti. 

A  maniac  swallowed  various  foreign  bodies,  as  nails,  piecet  of 
woodgflints,  knife  blades,  which  lie  broke  between  bis  teeth,  &c. 
After  some  time,  be  began  to  be  sensible  of  very  acute  pains  inler- 
sally,  which  were  followed  by  spitting  of  blood,  difficulty  of 
breatfaiug,  high  fever,  and  a  painful  lumor  in  the  right  groin.  At 
length  be  died  of  marasmus,  after  suffering  some  time  from  a 
diarrhcea.  Roihius  remarks,  that  the  body  was  examined  after 
death,  and  that  the  largest  intestines  were  fonnd  in  a  state  of 
suppuration,  a  great  collection  of  pus  and  a  portion  of  a  knite- 
blade  in  the  right  groin,  and  another  piece  larger  and  sharper 
in  the  rectum  near  the  anus.  Langius  reports  an  instance  of  a 
man,  who  had  swallowed  an  oblong  and  pointed  piece  of  wood, 
four  knife-blades,  and  two  pieces  of  iron  of  an  irregular  figure 
sharp  and  indented,  who  was  tortured  with  such  pains  in  the 
faypocfaondrium,  that  he  desperately  committed  suicide.  The 
different  articles  were  afterwards  found  in  the  stomach.  And 
Walruts  says,  that  in  opening  the  body  of  a  woman  to  discover 
the  cause  ot  her  death,  there  was  fomd  in  her  stomach,  a  knife 
with  a  blade  four  inches  in  length,  which  had  pierced  through 
this  viscus  about  three  finger-breadths  from  the  superior  orifice. 

We  will  have  occasion  again  to  notice  many  examples  of 
knives,  scissors,  sword-blades  and  other  similar  instruments,  that 
have  been  swallowed  and  made  their  apptarance  through  the  in- 
teguments of  different  parts  of  the  abdomen. 

Remark'. — On  the  means  employed  to  withdraw  foreign 
bodies  irom  the  esophagus. — It  is  ordinarily  more  difficult  to 
withdraw  substances  from  the  esophagus  than  to  force  them  into 
the  stomach,  and  it  is  all  important  to  koow  the  different  means 
which  'urgeons  have  used,  or  which  may  serve  to  extract  these 
bodies,  for  often  an  instrument  that  may  be  employed  in  one  case, 
will  not  answer  in  another. 

These  different  means  may  be  divided  into  four  classes; 
first,  the  fingers  and  forceps;  second,  the  different  kinds  of 
crotchets,  or  ri  igs;  third,  the  various  ways  in  which  sponge  may 
be  used;  and  fourth,  those  substances  that  produce  vomiting, 
coughing,  sneeiing,  &c.,  by  which  the  body  may  be  extricated 
and  rejected. 

When  exiraneotiB  substances  are  not  engaged  too  far  in  the 
esophagus,  so  that  they  are  within  reach  of  the  fingers,  we  may 
thus,  or  with  forceps,  most  easily  withdraw  them.  M.  De  la 
Motte  relates  several  instances  where  he  relieved  patients  in 
this  manner ;  we  need  not  detail  the  cases,  as  most  physicians 
are  familiar  with  similar  examples.     The  following  interesting 
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case,  politely  furnished  us  by  Dr.  David  L.  Rogers,  wil]  aptly 
iUustrate  the  advantage  that  might  have  resuhed  from  this  sim- 
ple means,  io  prererence  to  the  atteDOpt  (o  force  the  foreign  b^dy 
from  iti  position  by  inslruioents.  The  peculiar  form  of  the  ar- 
ticle swallowed,  and  the  nanner  in  which  it  was  situated,  wer> 
well  calculated  to  permit  the  probang  to  pass  through  it 
without  even  conveying  a  knowledge  of  its  presence  in  any 
part  of  the  passage,  and  we  can^easily  conceive  ihat^  under  all 
the  circumstances,  any  surgeon  would  have  been  liable  to  a  simi- 
lar mistake  to  that  which  occurred  in  this  case.  The  history  is 
instructive,  and  will  teach  us  how  fatal  may  be  the  conse- 
quenca  of  neglecting,  in  all  cases,  to  search  the  fauces  with  the 
finger,  or  to  place  the  patient  in  such  a  light  that  the  upper 
porUon  of  the  throat  may  be  examined  by  the  ^e. 

I  was  requested,  says  Dr.  R.,  on  the  9th  of  February,  1830, 
to  visit  the  child  of  Mr.  C,  aged  six  months,  for  a  foreign  sub- 
stance  in  the  pharynx.  The  motber  had  given  it  a  tailor's  thim- 
ble (open  at  both  ends)  to  play  with,  which  bad  slipped  into 
the  throaL  When  I  arrived^  three  medical  gentlemen  were  in 
attendance.  They  bad  proceeded  to  examine  the  throat,  and 
bad  passed  the  probang  several  tiipes  into  the  stomach,  and 
were  well  assured  that  the  pharynx  and  esophagus  were  entirely 
clear,  and  it  was  concluded  that  the  thimble  had  passed  into  the 
stomach.  The  little  patient  was  much  exhausted  from  the  sc 
veral  introductions  of  tlie  probang ;  her  breathing  was  natural  [ 
fluids,  and  even  bread,  passed  readily  into  the  stomach,  and  so 
great  was  the  appearance  of  entire  relief,  that  it  was  not  consi- 
dered necessary  that  I  should  make  any  examinatioD.  A  few 
leeches  were  applied  to  the  neck,  and  general  directions  given 
to  prevent  inflammation.  At  the  end  of  a  week  I  was  again 
requested  to  visit  the  child.  It  appeared  to  be  laboring  under 
a  high  degree  of  constitutional  irritation,  which  was  referred 
to  the  in^mmation  existing  about  the  fauces.  She  had  at  all 
Umei  been  able  to  swallow  fluids  with  ease,  and  occasionally  , 
fome  solid  substances.  Leeches  were  ordered  to  the  neck,  witli 
the  frequent  use  of  emollient  drinks.  She  died  on  the  eigbtb 
day.  Six  hours  afler  death,  in  the  presence  of  Doctors  Peixottn, 
Bowron,  and  others,  I  proceeded  to  examine  the  body.  Si^ 
posing  the  thimble  to  have  pased  into  the  stomach,  I  first  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  this  organ,  and,  much  to  our  surprise, 
we  found  it  in  a  healthy  condition,  without  any  marks  of 
the  thimble  having  reached  it ;  by  making  a  diviuon  of  the 
chest,  we  next  examined  the  esophagus,  tracing  it  from  the 
cardiac  orifice *to  the  haces.     Inflammation  existed  tbrougb  the 
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whole  eitenl,  but  beconung  more  intense  as  we  approached  the 
upper  part  of  the  tube ;  here  cotuiderable  sloughs  had  formed, 
produced  by  the  irritation  of  the  thimble,  which  was  found  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  and  resting  upon  the  epiglottis. 
The  diimble  was  so  situated  as  to  permit  substances  to  pat* 
readily  from  (be  moutb  into  tbe  stomach,  M)dtfan»  it  eluded  de- 
tection. 

If  the  substance  be  so  Bitaated  as  to  be  jnst  oai  of  reach  of 
the  fingers,  or  if  the  fingers  be  insufficient  to  withdraw  it,  we 
^ould  then  have  recourse  to  the  pincers,  or  curved  forceps  ;* 
the  polypus  forceps  answers  every  purpose.  A  penon  pardy 
swallowed  along  piece  of  bone,  sharp  at  both  ends.  It  stuck  - 
in  tbe  upper  part  of  the  esophagus,  and  many  irids  Were  made- 
to  force  it  into  the  stomach,  but  without  success.  M.  De  la 
Bordfe  was  called,  but,  upon  examination  of  tbe  fauces,  be  was 
unable  to  discover  the  substance,  and,  therefore,  introduced  ■ 
leek  to  be  assured  of  its  location.  Feeling  it  at  the  base  of  tbe 
pbaiyux,  he  attempted  to  displace  it  with  die  leek,  but  seeing^ 
that  it  was  very  strongly  engaged  in  the  parts,  be  then  thought 
it  best  to  withdraw  it.  For  tUs  purpose  be  passed  a  forcep* 
down  to  the  bone,  and,  seixing  it,  he  :Doved  it  troDi  side  to  ude, 
and,  af^r  some  time,  succeeded  in  extricating  it.  The 
patient  sufiered  much  during  the  operatioD,  which  was  foUowed 
by  a  considerable  hemorrhage.  Lachmuad,  by  the  same  io- 
ttmment,  withdrew  a  piece  of  an  m>n  bolt  which  a  ebild  bad 
•wallowed,  as  far  as  tbe  fauces.  For  three  days  be  had  made 
many  useless  aitempti  to  draw  back  this  foreign  body  by  dfffe- 
rent  means,  and  also  tried  to  disengage  it  by  the  eflbrts  of 
vomiting  fhim  an  emetic.  In  using  tbe  curved  forceps  be 
fi>aiid  it  difficult  to  pass  tbe  instrument  in  tbe  throat  so  at  t» 
aeiie  tbe  iron,  but  at  length  satisfactorily  sacceeded. 

When  we  cannot  reach  the  foreign  body  dther  with  the  fingers 
or  forceps,  we  must  then  try  the  crotchet  or  hook,  which  answers 
a  convenient  purpose  when  the  substance  is  not  too  far  in  die 
esophagus ;  though  sometimes  we  may  succeed  with  this  instra- 
meut,  even  when  the  body  has  descended  quite  low  in  die  tube. 
M.  Perrolin  communicated  to  the  Academy  the  case  of  a  man  who, 
in  taking  soup,  swallowed  a  bone  which  stuck  in  the  esopha- 
gus, causing  much  pun,  and  preventing  tbe  patient  from  speak- 
ing. The  man  was  placed  upon  a  chair,  with  bis  head  thrown 
back ;  M.  Perrotin  examined  the  pharynx  with  his  finger,  but 
was  unable  to  feel  tbe  boue ;  be  then  introduced  a  curved  sound, 
and  paisuig  it  down  to  the  body,  endeavored  to  force  it  into  tbe 
■totnach ;  but  faifing  in  this  attempt,  be  then  determined  upon 
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tttthdnwitig  it ;  for  this  purpose  he  made  a  kind  of  crotchet 
of  ireii  wire,  and  passing  the  instrunieDt  by  the  side  of  the 
body,  be  succeeded,  by  a  steady  and  easy  force,  to  with- 
draw it  from  the  esophagus.  Tbe  patient  narrewly  escaped 
death,  from  the  sise  6f  the  bone,  which  was  an  entire  ver- 
tebra of  a  neck  of  mutton ;  for  if  it  had  been  forced  into 
tbe  stomach,  (the  possibility  of  which  is  extremely  doobt- 
jiil,)  still  it  coold  have  scarcely  passed  the  pylorus,  or,  under 
iDore  Avorable  circamstancea,  the  sphincter  of  tbe  anns. 
Tbe  auBMt  anrgeoa  made  similar  trials  in  the  case  of  a 
woman  who  had  swallowed  a  large  bonb  of  the  cod,  and 
wbich  was  engaged  in  the  esophagus  very  strongly  by  both 
Mub.  The  resistance  of  the  bone  was  so  great  as  to  straigbteD 
the  crotcbet,  which  was  made  of  small  iron  wire,  and  to  oblige 
bim  to  have  a  firmer  instrument  made,  with  which  he  finally  suc- 
ceeded. This  simple  instrument  has  been  approved  of  by  most 
antliors,  and  many  cases  are  given  where  patients  have  been 
wcceHfiilly  relieved  from  all  danger  by  its  use.  Riviere  saya^ 
that  he  had  made  many  vain  attempts  by  exciting  vomiting,  to 
.extricate  a  piece  of  bone  covered  by  flesh,  which  stuck  in  tbe 
«f(^)bagns.  Another  surgeon,  however,  made  a  crotchet  of 
wire,  which  he  passed  behind  the  body,  and  succeeded,  with 
much  difficult,  in  withdrawing  it.  There  is  this  remark,  faow^ 
ever,  to  be  made,  that  notwithstanding  the  success  so  generally 
folloiring  npon  the  use  ofdiis  instrument,  there  is  some  dang^ 
from  its  tbarf  and  noGnished  end,  which,  without  much  care, 
ttay  itself  become  engaged  ia  tbe  lining  memhranes  of  the 
cti^faagns,  and  produce  serious  evils.  Petit  communicated  to 
tbe  Academy  of  Surgery,  the  occurrence  of  an  accident  of  the 
kind  which  came  under  bis  own  observation. 

A  curate,  while  eating,  swallowed  a  bone,  which,  being 
ptunted,  stuck  in  tbe  fauces.  As  there  was  no  person  in  the 
place  to  whom  he  could  E^ply  for  relief,  his  pain  and  inquietude 
obUged  him  to  send  to  a  neighboriug  village  for  aid.  He  fell 
into  tbe  hands  of  a  person  who  had  some  little  acquaintance  witb 
anrgery,  and  who  undertook  to  extract  tbe  bone  by  means  of  a 
carved  hook  of  iron  wire ;  he  forced  this  instrnmeDt  into  tbe 
throat,  and  in  withdrawing  it  be  felt  a  resistance,  which  was 
•apposed  to  arise  from  the  bone,  and  n»ng  a  nolent  effort 
to  extricate  it,  he  withdrew  instead  of  the  bone,  a  large  piece 
of  tbe  mucous  membrane.  The  wound  caused  by  the  crotchet 
produced  very  alarming  consequences ;  the  paUent  was  confined 
to  hb  bed  for  more  than  a  year,  and  never,  in  fact,  entirely 
recovered.   Tbebone,  which  remained  in  its  first  situaticn,  pro- 
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duced  a  great  difficulty  in  swallowing,  but  after  some  weeks,  it 
was  displaced,  aod  insensibly  fell  into  the  stomach.  Id  comnm- 
nicating  this  case,  Petit  remarks,  tfiat  drdinarily  the  displace- 
ment of  bones  is  produced  after  some  time,  (as  we  have  already 
observed,)  by  canes  or  putrefaction,  which  destroys  the  points 
0^  angles  by  which  they  are  at  first  retained. 

.  We  can  easily  avoid  subjecting  a  patient  to  any  accident,  by 
using  a  crotchet  which  has  its  extremity  protected  by  an  ovd  or 
cnrved  button.  An  instrument  similar  to  this,  will  be  bund 
first  described  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Edinburgh  Socie^,  by 
Stedman.  The  case  in  which  it  was  used,  was  that  of  a  yormg 
man,  who  in  eating  potage  swallowed  a  large  piece  of  bone. 
The  patient  made  many  strong  efforts  to  forCe  the  descent  of  the 
t>one  into  the  stomach,  and  he  was  nearly  strangled  before  be 
succeeded  in  swallowing  it,  to  within  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the 
xiphoid  cartilage,  at  which  place  and  toward  the  left  side  of  the 
chest,  he  felt  the  most  acute  pain.  From  the  location  of  the 
substance,  Just  at  the  ring  of  the  diaphragm,  and  the  manifest 
difficulty  there  would  be  in  forcing  it  past  tills  strait,  he  coit- 
cluded,  that  the  best  mode  of  giving  relief,  was  to  withdraw  the 
bone.  He  therefore  had  immediately  made  a  flesible  rod  of  steel, 
bent  as  a  crotchet,  and  terminated  with  a  round  bntton.  With 
this,  but  not  until  after  five  or  six  attempts,  he  finally  drew  the 
bone  from  the  esophagus,  and  after  a  little  local  irritation  the 
patient  was  completely  relieved. 

Fahricius  Hildanus  employed  a  plaited  crotchet  of  wire,  and 
quite  large  at  die  end,  so  that  this  extremity,  whose  edge  de- 
scribed a  line  a  little  curved,  formed  a  sort  of  scraper.  Whh 
this  instrument,  he  detached  small  and  sharp  bodies,  engaged  in 
the  walls  of  the  esophagus.  He  says  that  a  yoong  girl  was 
brought  to  him,  who  had  a  pin  sticking  in  the  side  of  the 
pharynx,  near  the  root  of  the  tongue,  which  he  in  vain  attempted 
ito  extricate  with  the  nail  of  his  finger,  and  only  succeeded  with 
the  blunt  hook  which  we  have  just  noticed.  The  figure  of  this 
crotchet  will  be  found  in  the  works  of  Hildanus. 

Although  we  have  proscribed  the  employment  of  the  crotchet, 
■erhook  with  a  point«l  beak,  there  are,  however,  some  cases  io 
which  it  may  be  used  with  advantage.  This  may  happen  wbea 
the  substance  is  large,  and  firm  enough  for  the  book  to  be 
securely  engaged  in  it.  Such  was  the  knot  of  linen  noticed 
in  the  first  class,  page  393,  and  such  would  be  lai^e  piece*  of 
membranous  and  coriaceous  meats,  &:c.  ;  but  the  hook  should 
not  be  too  much  curved,  in  order  that  its  point  might  the  mon 
.easily  enter  the  substance. 

To  avoid  any  inconvenience  from  the  point  of  the  book,  Petit 
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propomd  (he  nse  of  a  crotchet,  made  of  a  rod  of  flexible  tiher, 
or  of  two  silver  wires,  turned  upon  each  other  in  a  B[nral  fbm, 
crooked  at  the  extremity,  and  forming  a  liitle  loop  or  ring,  with 
which  foreign  bodies  mig^t  the  better  be  disengaged.  Vander- 
wiel  relates,  from  Nuck,  an  instance  of  the  succegBful  nse  ofaa 
instrument  of  the  same  kind.  A  soldier,  while  taking  rane 
broth,  swallowed  a  targe  and  iiregnlarly  shaped  bone.  He 
aHeiiq>ted  to  prodoce  vomiting,  by  taking  a  large  quanti^  of 
oil,  but  in  this  he  failed,  and  caused  the  bone  to  descend  nnieh 
lower  than  it  was  at  first.  For  some  time,  this  displacement  put 
tiie  nan  in  the  most  imminent  danger  from  suflocation.  The 
nirgeon  wbo  was  called,  forgot  his  instrnment,  dnd  the  patieat 
wag  obfiged  to  make  one  himself  from  a  piece  of  large  iroo 
wire,  of  which  he  made  two  branches,  and  twisted  them  together, 
except  near  the  point,  which  was  left  open,  like  a  ring,  laffi- 
dendy  large  to  pass  round  the  bone.  He  introduced  ttak 
himself,  and  after  the  sixth  attempt,  he  succeeded  in  tadr- 
cKng  the  bone,  which  he  withdrew  with  much  pain,  and  after 
considereble  eSbrt.  Petit,  for  the  same  object,  invented  an 
instrnment  mach  more  snre,  from  the  number  of  small  rtngs 
with  which  it  is  furnished,  one  or  the  other  of  which  is  certam 
of  b«ng  entangled  with  tl>e  foreign  body.  This  instrament  is 
made  (rf  whalebone,  to  the  extremity  of  which  the  rings  are 
securely  attached,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  move 
ft«ely,  and  in  different  ways  be  presented  to  the  surface  of  ibe 
esepbagns. 

De  la  Haye  used  a  very  similar  instrument  in  extracting  * 
}»■  from  the  fauces  of  a  woman.  After  employing  many  means 
without  effect,  and  emltarrassed  in  the  choice  of  an  instrament 
which  would  insure  him  success,  he  at  length  fixed  upon  the 
Ibllowiitg ;  Through  the  ring  or  eye  of  a  long  and  very  its*- 
ble  silver  stylet,  he  passed  many  filaments  of  flax,  with  which 
be  made  many  loops,  (lacB,\  and  introdncing  this  past  the 
body,  he  slowly  withdrew  the  instrument,  turning  it  to  tbe 
right  and  left,  and  ingeniously  succeeded  in  entangling  tbe  |hii 
in  the  flax,  and  thus  relieving  the  patient  Tbis  instrument,  we 
dihik,  may  be  employed  with  much  advantage  in  freeing  tbe 
esophagus  ft^m  small  bodies,  such  as  pins,  needles,  fish 
bones,  and  the  like ;  for  tbe  eye  of  the  stylet,  thus  furnished 
with  a  tuft  of  Sax  or  hemp,  occupies  but  liule  space,  and  may 
with  perfect  facility  be  introduced  in  tlie  esophagus.  M.  Hevi« 
observes,  that  some  care  should  be  taken  in  the  employmest  of 
the  stylet,  or  comtnon  eyed-probe,  that  it  does  not  slip  from  the 
fingers.     He  thinks  this  caution  necessary,  and  refers  again  Uf 
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tbe  case,  page  400,  and  to  umilar  accidents  which  have  hap- 
pened to  several  surgeons. 

Marechal  found  a  very  convenient  instrument  in  his  riding 
whip.  A  man  who  bad  swallowed  a  large  fish  bone,  was  brought 
to  this  surgeon  just  as  he  was  preparing  to  mount  his  hone. 
Having  nothing  at  hand  but  a  whalebone  whip,  he  made  a 
noose  (anse)  of  the  lash  at  the  end,  and  dipping  it  in  oil  intro- 
dnced  it  in  the  esophagus.  He  very  happily  engaged  the  hone 
in  the  noose,  and  promptly  extracted  it. 

In  the  third  class  of  means  employed  in  withdrawing  fordgn 
bodies  from  the  esophagus,  we  have  the  cUfferent  modes  in 
wbich  the  sponge  may  be  used.  This  material  is  most  suitable 
in  cases  where  tbe  body  does  not  occupy  much  space,  for,  to 
■occeed,  it  is  necessary  that  the  sponge  should  pass  by  the  side 
of  the  substance,  and  even  beyond  it,  so  that  we  may  drag  k 
forward  in  withdrawing  the  instrument;  according,  therefore, 
to  the  volume  of  the  obstructing  body  should  be  the  indications 
for  the  employment  of  tbe  sponge,  and  its  siie  when  used.  Ano- 
ther remark  is  necessary ;  the  sponge  should  be  firm  and  dry 
when  introduced,  and  after  it  has  passed  beyond  the  substance 
it  ought  to  be  left  some  little  time  in  the  esophagus,  if  the  pa- 
tient can  bear  it,  so  that,  being  swollen  by  the  moisture  it  may 
completely  fill  the  calibre  of  tbe  canal.  The  advantage  of 
this  is  apparent. 

A  very  umple  method  of  using  the  sponge  was  commnnicaled 
to  the  Academy  by  Brouillard.  A  countryman,  while  eating 
■onp,  swallowed  a  large  pin,  which  stuck  in  the  esc^hagns. 
The  surgeon  first  called,  used  the  bougie,  and  other  means,  to 
cause  it  to  descend  into  the  stomach.  Failing  in  this,  Brouillard 
was  consulted,  and  judging  that  a  contrary  intent  should  he 
pnrsned,  tied  a  piece  of  sponge  in  the  middle,  by  a  strong  waxed 
thread,  one  end  of  which  he  passed  through  the  canal  of  a  large 
lead  sound,  and  held  the  other  externally,  so  that  in  drawing  these 
threads,  the  sponge  was  exactly  adjusted  to  the  end  of  the 
•onnd.  When  the  sponge  had  been  dipped  in  oil,  and  thus 
directed  below  the  pin,  the  sound  was  withdrawn,  and  tbea  I^ 
drawing  upon  the  threads,  he  sncceeded  in  entangling  the  pia, 
and  extracting  it.  M.  Hevin,  however,  thinks  that  the  whale- 
bone staff  is  far  preferable  to  tbe  instrument  used  by  Brouillard, 
as  it  is  more  flexible,  and  possesses  several  advantages,  which 
cannot  be  obtained  from  tbe  sound.  Tbe  author  '^*°  objects  to 
dipping  the  sponge  in  oil,  for  if  we  expect  to  gain  any  advan- 
tage by  its  increase  of  volume,  our  purpose  is  counteracted  by 
using  a  means  that  will  efl*ectually  prevent  the  imbibition  of  tM 
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oatnral  humidity  of  Ibe  parts,  or  the  water  which  it  ig  recom- 
mended the  patieot  shouid  drink. 

Some  precaa^on  is  necessary  in  the  manner  of  attaching  the 
thread.  If  too  many  turns  be  made,  so  that  the  sponge  is  com- 
pacted by  the  ligature,  it  does  not  lalce  up  the  moisture,  and  we 
thus  fail  in  obtaining  an  important  advantage.  The  best  mode 
is,  to  pass  the  thread  in  several  places  through  the  sponge,  and 
thus  securely  adjust  it  to  the  extremity  of  the  rod  of  whalebone, 
or  other  material.  M.  Hevin  thinks,  that  if  the  volume  of 
the  sponge  could  be  confined,  so  that  after  passing  it  in  the 
esophagus,  it  could  be  conveniently  freed  from  pressure,  and 
take  its  natural  size,  that  an  important  point  would  be  gained. 
Something  of  the  kind  was  used  by  the  surgeons  of  his  day,  bat 
it  is  80  complicated,  that  for  ourselves,  we  would  prefer  a  simple 
probang  ;  in  a  treatise  of  this  kind,  however,  every  thing  cod- 
nected  with  the  subject  should  be  noticed.  The  manner  of  con- 
fining the  sponge  was,  by  enveloping  it  with  a  piece  of  fine  sheep- 
skin, very  soft  and  dry,  the  border  of  which  was  gathered  np 
by  two  threads  of  sufficient  length  and  strength,  which  being 
passed  once  around  the  end  holding  the  sponge,  the  instromeDt 
was  then  introduced,  and  when  it  had  passed  the  obstractiDg 
body,  the  threads  were  loosened  so  as  to  lake  off  all  restraint  upon 
the  sponge.  Having  thus  gained  its  full  size  when  dry,  it  wat 
increased  in  volume  by  obliging  the  patient  to  swallow  some 
water,  and  when  sufficieutly  swollen  it  was  withdrawn,  and  al- 
ways, says  our  author,  with  success. 

In  place  of  the  sheepskin,  a  piece  of  silk  riband  was  some^ 
times  used,  and  with  a  supposed  advantage,  that,  from  its  ter- 
Inre,  small  sharp  bodies  might  become  engaged  in  it,  and  that 
it  would  thus  materially  assist  the  purpose  for  which  the  sponge 
was  employed.  But  we  cannot  recommend  either  of  these  arti- 
cles ;  they  are  needless,  and  would  perplex  the  surgeon,  wbo  can 
always  find  a  more  useful  instrument  in  the  probang. 

In  using  the  sponge,  we  should  choose  that  which  is  fine  and 
new;  when  it  has  been  wet  sevecal  times  it  becomes  hard^andis 
less  effectual  in  answering  our  intentions.  The  manner  in  which 
this  material  was  first  employed  was,  simply  to  attach  a  strong 
thread  to  it,  and  cause  it  to  be  swallowed,  but  it  must  have  been 
soon  apparent  that  the  difficult  would  occuf,  thattbe  esophagus, 
obstructed  and  irritated  by  a  foreign  body,  would  have  its  or- 
ganic action  so  strongly  excited,  that  It  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible for  the  patient  to  swallow  a  substance  intended  to  occupy 
the  full  diameter  of  ihe  passage.  Thus  the  plan  adopted  by 
Brouillard  was  the  one  that  would  most  naturally  occur  to  ol>- 
viate  the  difficulty ;  but  as  there  exists  no  necessity  for  witbdnw- 
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u^  the  condnctor,  but,  od  the  contrary,  a  vefy  great  auiBtasce 
it  obtained  from  being  able  to  turn  and  control  tbe  spon^ 
while  in  ibe  esophagus,  it  soon  led  to  the  improvement  which  is 
DOW  ordinarily  preferred,  and  which  we  will  notice  in  the  coo- 
tiwiation  of  this  analyds  in  our  next  numl>er. 

JVbte.— ^iDCe  tbe  foregoing  was  prepared,  we  have  mat  with  a 
very  interesting  ca«e  ia  tbe  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal,  for  Junuary,  1831,  which  we  aubjuD,  as  particularly  connected 
with  the  cases  related  at  page  402, 

due  in  mhich  a  large  ipoon  was  tteaUoioed,  and  prodveedidetra- 
tioit  of  the  duodenum,  and  fatal  peribmUU,  hy  Mr.  Hoiuton.  (Fh>m 
the  Duitm  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  v.  p.  319.)  The  body  of  a  maniac, 
wbo  died  with  symptoms  of  peritonitis,  in  the  Richmond  Iiunatio 
Aayhim,  was  brought  to  the  College  of  Surgeons  for  diaaection. 
Ilie  peritonaeum  exhibited  all  the  marks  of  violent  inflanmalion, 
TIE.  copbua  effusion  of  lymph,  and  seropurulent  fluid,  with  ezten. 
live  adhesions.  A  small  quantity  of  the  contents  of  the  duodenum 
was  found  out  of  the  bowel  in  the  left  hypochondrium,  and  a  lai« 
nuty  iron  spoon,  eleven  inches  long,  was  found  lying  across  the 
spine,  ia  the  cavity  of  the  bowel,  with  the  handle  directed  foremost 
and  downward,  where  it  bad  produced  ulceratioii  and  perforation 
of  the  bowel,  while  the  large  end  was  lodged  in  tbe^brtw,  which, 
though  dilated,  was  neither -ulcerated  nor  broken.  The  spoon  was 
bent  in  tbe  centre,  where  it  rested  on  tbe  vertebra  ;  but  whether  it 
bad  this  form  previous  to  being  swallowed,  or  bad  acquired  it  after, 
wards,  it  was  impoaaible  to  ascertain.  From  tbe  position  of  tbe 
spoon,  Mr.  Houston  infers,  that  it  had  not  been  swallowed  accideO' 
tally  in  the  transmission  of  food,  but  bad  been  forced  down  the  eao. 
j>baguB  by  the  insane  patient. 
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Art.  I; — !•  Iisciurta  on  jinatomf,  vOertperted  wUh  practical 
rmarkt.  Vaiwme  I.  By  B.  B.  Cooper,  F.  R.  S.,  Sur- 
geon of  Gt^^i  HotpUal,  ifc.  ifC.  ifc.  London,  8vo.  pp. 
310.     1830. 

S.  J^  Anatomy,  Phythiogy,  and  Diteaie$  qf  the  Bona  amd 
JotKU.  By  Sahuel  D.  Gross,  M.  D.  Pbiladelp^ 
John  Grigg.     8ro.  pp.  389.     1830. 

It  requires  little  observatioD  lo  diEcover  tbe  shape  science  i» 
uanming.  Il  is  fast  emerging  froin  the  obscurity  with  which 
theory  and  false  philosophy  surronnd  it.  The  equality  whicb 
education  esublisbes,  and  the  freedom  of  inspection  which  it 
invites,  tends  very  much  to  destroy  the  many  deceptive  fires 
which  are  glaring  in  its  atmosphere.  Tbe  fetters  which  ancient 
prejudice  imposed,  (the  infiuence  of  which  we  feel  at  thu  day,) 
are  fast  wearing  away  before  the  enlightened  conviction,  that 
learning  is  as  necessary  to  the  mechanic  as  to  tbe  rich  or  titled. 
The  repressing  effect  which  the  ancient  schools  exerted,  tw 
doobtedly  was  one  of  the  great  causes  of  the  tardy  advance  of 
science.  Indeed,  if  we  examine  into  the  history  of  discoveries 
in  tbe  arts  and  sciences,  we  shall  find  that  most  of  tliese  (rere 
made  without  the  pale  of  their  jurisdiction.  Learning  was,  and  'a 
now  in  some  measure,  tlie  property  of  the  rich :  so  much  so, 
that  education  is  not  measured  by  the  capacity,  but  by  fiiture 
employment;  it  is  considered  the  extreme  of  folly  to  demoo' 
•trate  any  of  tlie  laws  which  govern  the  motion  of  the  heavealy 
bodies,  to  one  whose  occupation  in  life-may  consist  of  bodily 
labor.  The  lace  of  education  is  rapidly  changing  from  otW 
causes.  The  impelling  powers  are  found  in  the  wants  which 
f  dense  population  naturally  creates  ;  in  the  struggle  for  sup- 
porting life  io  better  comfort ;  in  the  competition  which  freedom 
of  exertion  e.icites,  and  the  elevation  which  may  be  secured  to 
tbe  successful  individual.  There  is  less  dependence,  in  tba 
present  age,  than  any  previous.     We  are  not  controlled  by  the 
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dicta  or  any  atithority ;  there  b  more  freedom  of  motioD  aoKHig 
opioionE,  and  consequently  more  useful  collision.  Tlie  infalli- 
bility of  human  opinion  b  now  only  thought  of  as  forming  a 
part  of  history  shown  in  the  different  ages  and  revolutions  of  me- 
dicine and  other  sciences.  This  is  in  fact  an  age  of  inspection 
and  examination.  £very  one  considers  hiiyHf  competent  to 
analyie,  and  the  sceptre  which  has  been  irielded  for  ages,  lies 
broken  before  the  inquiring  spirit  of  the  age.  It  is  evident 
from  the  condition  of  our  times,  that  theory  will  not  be  per^ 
mitled  which  is  not  supported  by  fact.  The  Baconian  philos^^y 
never  had  more  vigorous  support  No  science  required  its  ap- 
plication in  a  greater  degree  than  medicine,  and  yet  bow  many 
floating  theories,  like  dark  clouds,  have  intercepted  its  true 
light.  We  are  placed  in  an  age  of  inqniry,  when  the  same 
scrutiny  will  be  carried  to  our  profession,  as  .bas  investigated 
other  department  of  knowledge.  Yet  there  is  this  di&rence 
which  diatingnishes  medicine  front  all  other  branches  of  1uk>w- 
tedge,  tliattbe  world  considers  itself  privileged  to  interfere  in  it» 
concerns,  and  such  has  been  its  unsettled  state,  that  tbe  inter- 
ference is  now  considered  an  admitted  rigbL 

It  is  also  assailed  by  other  weapons,  which,  if  they  do  net 
de^oy  it,  will  retard  its  progress.  These  embanvsmenis  are 
extrinsic  and  intrinsic  ;  the  fint  are  derived  from  the  ^se  feel- 
ings which  pervade  the  community  in  regard  to  dissections,  and 
in  tlie  defective  judgment  which  measures  talents  and  acquire- 
ments. The  last  are  seen  in  the  imperfect  manner  which  the 
profession  is  studied ;  in  the  unequal  dislribuuon  of  honors ; 
the  retaining  of  situations  in  public  places,  which  can  no  longer 
coaft-r  reputation  or  character,  and  tbe  repressing  effect  tbe 
conduct  of  the  senior  branches  has  on  the  junior  members  af 
tbe  profession.  Tbe  catalogue  might  be  increased,  but  sufi- 
cicut  are  admitted  to  establish  the  opinion  now  entertained. 
The  results  which  flow  from  these  restrictions,  oblige  young 
physicians  to  select  other  channels  to  estabbsb  fame,  than  tbe 
slow  and  tardy  advancement  which  such  difficulties  promise. 
We  find  them  becoming  authors  before  they  are  practitiooers, 
and  sending  forth  into  the  world  un£edged  opinions,  crude  and 
ondigested  theories,-  tind  ill  assorted  and  misapplied  facts- 
There  seems  to  be  some  truth  in  Uie  belief^  that  authors  we 
not  practical  men,  and  we  think  that  this  opinion  has  originated 
in  tbe  very  source  which  wc  have  just  pointed  ont.  It  is  very 
true  that  there  is  some  npology  for  the  engaged  practitioner, 
yet  we  cannot  say  it  ou(;hl  to  be  admitted  or  excused,  in  with- 
holding from  the  world  tlie  accumulated  expwience  of  years. 
Our  journals  are  mostly  made  by  tiie  industry-  and  enterprise  t^ 
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jpoang  men.     It  is  veiy  rare  to  observe  contributions  frooi'  the 
ciperienced  and  distingaiahed.      These  refleciiong  are   sug- 
gtMed  by  tbe  inspection  of  the  two  works  which  head  this  arti- 
cle.    Respectable  as  tbey  are,  they  want  tbe  sancUoo  of  aatho-  , 
rity  derived  from  experience) 

Medical  wriler*«ppear  to  arrange  themselves  in  three  classes : 
Milhors,  strictly  so  called,  compilers,  and  annoUilors.  It  u 
very  extraordinary  that,  with  the  immense  mass  of  new  matter 
whtch  the  varied  phases  of  this  coottnent  could  produce,  that  so 
little  has  lieen  done  to  elucidate  the  medical  features  i^  oar 
countries.  Medical  topography,  which  is  so  important,  appears 
almost  entirely  neglected  ;  without  it,  little  satisfactory  can  be 
dose.  Sufficient,  however,  remains  in  the  different  epidemics 
which  have  appeared.  There  is  certainly  a  nwst  calpable 
snpineness,  a  great  indifference  to  the  improvement  of  our  art, 
in  tbe  elder  branches  of  our  profession.  Siimulaled  as  tb^ 
should  be  by  the  prospective  elevation  of  the  medical  character, 
they-  B[^ar  to  rest  entirely  upon  the  reputation  which  an  exten- 
sive practice  can  secure.  It  is  very  true  that  Rush,  BaiW, 
Bard,  and  Miller,  are  honorable  exceptions ;  and  their  names  wiH 
be  reacned  from  the  perishable  fame  which  awaits  so  many  of 
our  own  times.  Dr.  Hosack  has  not  been  idle,  and  thongh  be 
lives  too  much  in  tbe  storms  and  revolutions  of  one  of  our 
period,  even  great  industry  is  accorded  to  him  ;  and  when  trt 
can  strip  ounelf  of  tbe  heat  of  party,  and  contending  interests, 
be  will  be  judged  more  fairly,  and,  we  believe,  will  stand  opoa 
nuch  better  ground  than  he  now  appears  to  occupy.  The 
grave  appears  to  subdue  bad  pasaions  and  malevolent  feelings, 
and  the  clouds  which  dim  character  and  nsefnloess,  disappear 
before  a.  vision  which  becomes  more  clear,  as  the  object  of  our 
examination  is  beyond  our  rivalry  in  reputation  and  aggran- 
dttenwnts  of  this  world's  wealth. 

Bat  there  is  one  who  still  lingers  among  ns,  who  was  the 
coteraporary  of  Miller  and  Smith,  in  tbe  formation  of  tbe  Medi- 
cal Repository.  To  him  it  due  the  credit  of  forming  the  taste, 
and  directing  the  attention  to  natural  history,  which  now  distin- 
gnishes  the  names  of  De  Kay^  Cooper,  and  others  of  our  city. 
To  a  memory  wonderfully  retenUve,  he  adds  a  love  of  diflereqt 
•uences  as  remarkable,  and  be  most  assuredly  has  conferred 
great  honor  upon  the  medical  character,  by  the  -aids  wbicb  bis 
varied  pnrsaits  have  produced.  Ther?  is  scarcely  a  department 
of  medicine,  but  more  especially  botany,  mineralogy,  and  che- 
mistry, which  he  has  not  illustrated  by  his  indnstry,  labor,  aod 
research.  Tbe  name  t^  Samuel  L.  Mitchell  will  not  fade  by 
tiw  absorbing  power  of  thne — it  will  be  associated  with  tbe  early 
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records  of  the  literary  history  of  ottr  country.  The  eflerve^ 
cence  which  now  agitates  the  surface  of  medical  literature  by  i 
few  pretenders  will  subside  soon,  and  it  will  reflect  in  its  calm- 
nes!?  he  light  which  proceeds,  not  from  the  exhalations  of  a 
pestilential  atmosphere,  but  the  pure  and  living  fires  which  bum 
and  glow  on  the  altar  of  true  science.  He  may  almost  be  said 
to  have  lived  long  enough  to  contemplate  the  measure  of  fame 
wbiofl  an  active  and  ardent  pursuit  of  science  may  award  him, 
and  view  the  position  which  he  may  occnpy  in  the  estimati<Mi  of 
posterity. 

Dr.  Bard  was  a  most  honorable  example,  and  worthy  of  aN 
imitation,  when  be  retired  from  his  profession.  He  was  not 
content  with  the  fame  which  a  lucrative  practice  insureH,  bni  he 
devoted  himself  to  effects  of  an  elementary  character,  which 
must  have  been  ciceedingly  irksome  to  him,  for  his  time  of  lite 
mnst  have  reqoired  some  study  or  occupation  of  a  more  exciting 
nature.  Tet  he  laid  aside  all  favorite  wishes,  whatever  they 
ought  have  been,  and  wrote  a  work  upon  Obstetrics,  which  is  as 
remarkable  for  its  good  sense,  as  it  is  for  its  practical  -atility. 
He  saw  and  felt  the  necessity — be  did  not,  like  many  others, 
watt  for  others  to  perform  what  they  might  in  turn  consider  bis 
doty  to  execute ;  but  he  ga\'e  to  the  world  the  fruits  of  an  expe- 
rience tnoGt  valuable,  from  the  diversified  character  whichit  assti- 
med  in  all  the  varied  relations  in  life.  There  are  many  in  our 
city  who  have  ceased  from  theirniedical  labors;  and  why  are  they 
sunk  into  a  torpor  which  appears  to  anticipate  the  forgetfulness 
which  the  grave  prepares  for  them  ?  They  are  the  patriarchs 
of  the  pro&ssion,  who  might  be  its  lawgivers,  and  still  tbey 
wander  among  us  as  beings  who  have  left  their  generation,  and 
hover  over  a  destiny  which  seems  to  protract  its  commencement, 
as  if  still  something  was  left  for  them  to  perform.  They  are 
s^arated  from  the  broils  which  dis6gure,  and  from  the  jealonsy 
which  destroys  the  harmony  of  our  calling.  Their  voice  would 
come  among  us  with  authority;  it  would  be  heard  from  the 
deep  and  dense  clouds  which  arise  up  between  them ;  they 
would  be  Interrogated  for  those  oracles  of  wisdom,  which  time 
had  hallowed,  and  experience  consecrated.  We  should  look 
to  tbem  as  the  pillar  of  fire  to  guide  us  through  the  devious 
paths  of  anxiety,  trouble  and  disappointment,  which  leads  to 
the  portals  of  U  temple  where  tbey  are  now  reposing. 

The  second  class  of  writers  are  compilers.     These  are  gene* 

rally  found  in  the  industrious  young  men  of  the  profession,  who 

are  obliged  to  perform  this  drudgery  from  impoverished  circnn>- 

ttances,  or  as  a  channel  to  rise  into  notice.     Defective  as  these 

-  (jompilations  must  be,  still  we  must  be  content,  until  better  and 
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more  skilful  hnnds  assume  the  task.  These  aids  are  imperiect, 
and  in  unskilful  hands  become  positively  injurious ;  for  Uie  cue 
in  selection  requires  higher  powers  than  unpractised  hands  can 
^ve.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  condense  go  as  to  avoid  obscurity ; 
to  present  the  most  prominent  characters  of  the  disease,  withont 
impeuring  the  utility  of  the  treatise.  If  the  junior  members  of 
the  profession  are  compelled  to  write,  they  should  have  fadlitieft 
from  public  institutions  of  correcting  false  impression),  and 
improving  their  knowledge  in  the  most  speedy  manner.  The 
guardians  of  all  charities  shoald  open  Uteir  doors,  and  give 
employment  to  those  who  are  willing  to  labor.  If  our  charities 
are  in  tbe  hands  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  extensive  practice, 
ti>e  details  at  least  of  treatment  will  be  left  to  the  ineX[Kri^nced 
who  are  placed  in  these  institutions,  to  receive  tbe  rudiments  of 
tb^r  education.  We  cannot  too  earnestly  impress  npo0  the 
directors  of  hospitals  and  dispensaries  the  importance  of  this 
fact.  Our  pnblic  institutions  are  not  founded  for  the  elevatioa 
of  private  reputation  and  individual  aggrandizement,  bat  a 
distribution  of  general  science  to  the  medical  public.  Tonng 
men  should  be  employed ;  for  although  inexperience  should  be 
avoided  on  the  one  band,  neglect  is  equally  injurious  on  tbe 
other.  It  is  not  the  mere  name  that  assuages  the  pain  of  the 
■ick,  though  it  may  tend  to  deceive  the  pnblic,  and  give  a 
factitious  value  to  the  usefulness  of  the  charity. 

The  works  oC  this  class  of  authors  should  then  be  ;vceived 
with  caution  ;  for  they  carry  no  power  to-  their  writings  whicb 
can  give  force  or  weight ;  inasmuch  as  they  have  not  the  corree< 
tiont  of  experience,  or  the  confirmation  of  observation.  Their 
works  are  tbe  imperfect  epitome  of  particular  theories,  and  not 
the  sound  deductions  of  well  regulated  or  digested  analysis. 
Still  they  are  not  without  their  use,  for  we  should  not  have  tba 
extended  acquaintance  of  the  works  of  Bell,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  pains-taking  labor  of  his  drudge  Sbaw ;  and  we  iboiild 
have  been  withont  many  valuable  facts  accruing  from  tbe  loBg 
and  extensive  observations  of  Astley  Cooper,  if  Tyrell  bad  not 
thrown  them  into  some  practical  form.  The  same  may  be  sud 
of  tbe  late  lamented  Dr.  Dyckman,  who  gave  a  snccinct  account 
of  tbe  opinions  of  Dr.  Hosack  upon  the  humoral  pathology, 
who  revived  the  doctrine,  or  rather  rescued  it  from  tbe  mass  of 
solidism  with  which  it  was  concealed.  Our  shelves  groan  with 
worics  of  this  kind,  and  although  they  may  direct  public  atten- 
tion for  a  time  to  their  authors,  and  kindle  some  light  aroum] 
their  names,  tbey  sink  and  expire  in  an  oblivion  which  forta- 
naiely  protects  them  from  a  resuscitation  as  injurious  to  their 
own  feme,  ai  it  is  nnprofitable  to  the  time  of  their  readers. 
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Time,  which  efi^ts  every  thing,  is  too  glow  Tor  aspiring  amK- 
Imn;  it  of^  imposes  salutary  checks  upon  its  efiervesceoce, 
md  soRMr  or  later  regulates  it  in  the  established  order  of 
things.  It  is  impossible  to  satisry  all,  yet  while  we  deprecate 
loo  easy  admission,  we  cannot  but  recommend  a  generous  di»- 
tribntion  of  honors,  where  the  objects  of  them  cannot  be  injured, 
Iwt  may  he  advantageously  benefited. 

The  last  class  of  authors  we  shall  mention,  are  annotators. 
We  cannot  imagine  how  any  man  can  hope  to  secure  any  tUag 
^■ave  the  small  pittance  from  his  bookseller)  by  this  species  of 
•otkorsbip.  Yet  diis  appears  to  be  the  fashionable  liieratare  of 
bar  city.  In  our  opinion,  this  is  a  most  unwarrantable  liberty 
with  Uie  author,  and  we  rather  suspect  that  he  thinks  so,  for 
when  he  has  thought  it  proper  to  publish  another  edition,  be 
hfA  Aot  even  noticed  the  labors,  Incuhralions,  or  whatever  may  - 
be  the  dignified  title  which  they  may  appropriate  to  ihenwetves. 
If  these  men  consider  themselves  entiUed  to  correct  and  im- 
prove, why  not  give  to  the  world  a  complete  treatise  ?  Bat 
let  Bi  ask,  where  is  the  work  on  anatomy,  practice  of  medicine, 
obstetrics,  chemistry,  and  materia  medica,  which  this  ci^  can 
boast  off  While  Philadelphia  sends  forth  yearly  some  work  in 
each  of  these  departments,  New-York  can  scarcely  find  a  Jaborer 
even  in  the  miserable  drudgery  of  annotation.  Our  nsKr  aty 
boasts  of  Horner  and  Godman  on  Anatomy,  Gibson  and  Doney 
on  Surgery,  Dewees  on  Obstetrics  and  Practice  of  Medicine, 
Eberle  and  Chapman  on  Materia  Medica  and  Practice ;  and 
many  others  on  dtfferent  branches.  She  supports  three  joaraid>, 
while  New- York  never  could  maintain  one !  Is  there  bo  kia^ 
Kng  spirit  which  can  rouse  the  medical  commbnily  from  the 
torpor  into  which  it  has  sunk  ?  Is  there  no  vital  beat  wluch  can 
invigorate  the  circulation,  and  stimulate  it  to  action  and  Difr> 
ful  exertion  ?  We  cannot  believe  that  the  appeals  which  most 
cdme  from  every  quarter  will  be  unheeded,  and  that  there  witt 
not  some  one  spring  np  to  redeem  the  character  of  the  pnrfet- 
^on.  It  has  been  asserted  that  commercial  communities  are 
ui^ropitions  to  literature.  We  cannot  think  so,  "for  Boatoa 
and  Philadelphia  appreciate  literary  labor,  and  are  ahaost 
«qoally  involved  in  commerce  with  ourselves.  There  is,  we 
saspect,  something  peculiar  in  the  meridian  of  New-York,  sub- , 
jecting  it  to  sudden  impulses  and  strong  excitements.  Can  we 
forget  the  strong  feeling  manifested  in  the  Athenseum,  now  sunk 
down  into  a  mere  reading  room  of  newspapers  and  some  few 
periodicals  f  There  certainly  is  the  same  necessity  now  that 
exifted  at  the  period  of  its  foundation,  and  does  the  puUio  feel 
iu  value  or  importance,  or  regret  its  loss  i*     And  the  receat 
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inflammation  of  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  the  Univerai^— 
an  enthusiasm  as  contagious  as  it  was  in  Uic  minds  of  many, 
prospectively  productive  of  lasting  and  substantial  benefit  to 
the  city,  already  its  success  is  considered  doubtful  bysomeof  its 
wannest  supporters  iu  its  early  projection  ;  and  its  fate  certainly 
has  little  uncertainty,  if  we  look  lo  the  experiment  of  its  proto- 
type in  London.  There  must  be  a  defective  iaste»  or  some 
radical  error  in  our  primary  education,  which  requires  correc- 
tion. 

Bat  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  works  immediately  before  ns. 
The  work  of  Mr.  Cooper  is  enlilled,  •'  Lectures  on  Anatomy, 
with  practical  remarks."  "VVc  hail  with  pleasure  this  work,  ib 
the  hope  it  may  lead  to  others  of  a  similar  character.  Students 
oAen  complain  of  the  diS'cult  acquirement  of  anatomy,  and 
physicians  who  were  onge  proficients  in  it,  lamcut  that  tlie 
knowledge  of  it  escapes  so  easily.  The  reason  is  sufficiently 
evident,  that  it  is  learned  as  a  series  of  insulated  factt,  and  it  is 
Uogbt  without  asEociatioD.  We  would  ask  what  benefit  can 
result  from  the  mere  uaming  of  an  artery,  or  pointing  out  the 
attachment  qfa.  muscle,  without  referring  to  the  relation  of  the 
different  systems.^  Do  not  students  from  this  cause  weary  over 
a  demonstration  of  the  brain,  because  its  functions  are  unexplain- 
ed, its  sympathies  in  disease  ncgleclcd,  and  tliose  tights  which 
comparative  anatomy  difitise,  utterly  disregarded  ?  Where  is  the 
utility  in  giving  the  simple  function  of  a  muscle?  Should  the  com- 
Uned  actions,  the  dilterent  kinds  of  levers,  their  relation  and  dis- 
placement, in  dislocation  and  fractures,  be  omitted  .■'  Should  ihey, 
a^  the  great  guides  and  landmarks  in  the  surgery  of  the  arteries,  iu 
the  extirpation  of  tumors,  ttieir  powers  iu  amputation,  be  lost 
sight  of?  Should  the  arteries,  in  their  situation  to  muscle,  nerve 
and  vein,  their  anaslimoses,  a  knowledge  of  which  must  govcru 
us  in  the  most  important  operations  upon  these  vessels,  be  led 
to  the  study  of  the  practitioner  f  We  consider  that  anatomy 
is  most  imperfecily  taught,  if  these  practical  points  he  oe> 
glected !  The  French  schools  have  turned  ilicir  attention  to 
this  (kpartment  of  anatomy,  and  we  are  happy  to  find  that  a 
work  of  this  stamp  has  issued  from  the  London  press.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  urge  upon  our  readers  the  importance  of  tliii 
method.  The  treatise  is  complete  upon  general  and  deserip- 
tive  anatomy,  and  physiology  of  the  bones  ond  ligaments  ;  and 
the  practiced  remarks  which  are  interspersed,  are  of  high  autho- 
rity, embracing  every  thing  of  a  useful  character  to  be  found 
in  the  great  work  of  Sir  Asiley  Coo|jer. 

We  subjoin  two  extracts,  which  will  sufficicuxly  cxphiin  and 
set  forth  the  character  of  the  work. 
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"  The  ShouUer. — There  arc  two  bones  which  constitute  (he  abool- 
der; — the  tcapaia,  a  flat  bone,  situated  at  the  jioaicriur  und  lateral 
part  of  the  chest;  and  the  davicle,  a  amBll  cylindrical  bone,  placecf 
at  the  upper  and  anterior  part,  and  extending  over  the  u[)pi;r  part  of 
the  first  rib.  This  bone  forms  the  line  of  separation  between  the- 
neek  aud  the  chest :  it  ia  situated  between  the  sternum  and  the  sca- 
pula. On  tracing  it  from  the  former  to  tbc  latter  bone,  it  is  found 
to  take  a  bourse  trom  within  to  without,  and  from  below  stightjy  up. 
ward«,  its  scapnlar  being  rather  posterior  to  its  siemal  end.  in 
shape  it  somewhat  resembles  an  italic  S,  projecting  from  the  stemiun, 
ani  forming  a  concavity  in  passing  backwards  to  the  scapula. 

"  The  clavicle  is  divided  into  its  body,  its  Uenud  and  tcn^atar  ex. 
tremitiet,  and  its  tuberckt. 

"  The  bodi/  compriaes  the  middle  part  of  the  bone,  and  presents  a. 
suparior  surface  which  enlarges  ixa  it  oztonds  outwards :  the  slemaj 
h&irof  this  surface  is  rounded  and  roughened,  and  gives  attachment 
to  the  m.  stemo-cleido-mastoideuH.  iHie  inferior  surface  is  similar 
in  its  fortti  and  direction  :  it  is  hollowed  in  its  middle  part,  to  lodge 
the  Bubctaviau  muscle ;  and  there  is  also  seen  here  a  foramen,  for 
tbe  passage  of  the  outiitioua  vessel.  The  Under  surface  of  the  body 
Is  placed  between  two  projecting  portions  of  bone  termed  the  luber- 
efet,  which  are  situated  at  the  precise  point  where  the  extremities- 
of  tbe  clavicle  are  connected  with  the  body.  The  inner  tubercle  i» 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  otlocbmcnt  to  a  ligament  connecting  this 
bone  with  tbe  first  rib  ;  and  tbe  outer  one,  for  the  ligaments  which 
join  the  clavicle  with  the  eoracoid  process  of  the  scapula.  Tbe  an- 
terior edge  of  the  body  is  large  :  convex  on  its  slenial  half,  where 
it  gives  attachment  td  the  pectoralis  major  muscle,  and  concave  on 
its  outer  half,  to  which  is  affixed  the  deltoid  muscle.  The  posterior 
e<%e,  on  the  contrary,  is  concave  internally,  aod  convex  extemallyr 
where  the  m.  trapezius  is  inserted. 

"The  sternal  extremity  is  the  thickest  part  of  the  bone,  and  termi' 
nates  in  an  articulatory,  surface,  which  is  directed  slightly  forwards. 
This  surface  is  somewhat  triangular  in  form,  being  larger  above 
ih  .n  below,  and  is  concave  from  behind  to  before.  The  circumfe- 
rence of  this  extremity  of  (ho  bone  is  rough,  for  the  attachment  of 
ligaments  to  alren^hen  its  articulation  with  the  sternum.  It  should, 
however,  be  mentioned,  that  on  intervening  cartilage  separates  (he 
clavicle  from  the  stcrnutn. 

"  The  acaptdar  extremity  is  inclined  backwards  and  upwards,  to  be 
counccted  to  the  acromion  process  of  the  scapula  by  a  small  arlie»- 
lar  surface,  which  has  its  long  axis  from  before  to  behind.  Thia 
extremity  presents  a  tuperwr  and  an  inferior,  fattened,  rough  lur- 
face,  which  give  attachment  to  ligaments  connecting  the  clavid« 
with  the  scapula. 

"  The  tue  of  the  clavicles  is  to  afibnl,  through  iheir  articulation  with 
the  sternum,  a  lulcrum  for  the  extensive  moiioos  of  the  upper  extremi- 
ties, and  also  to  prevent  the  scapulffi  from  approaching  each  other 
and  falling  upon  the  thorax :  they  also  afford  attachment  to  several 
muscles,  and  protoctioB  ta  the  si^claviam  vessels. 
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*'  Mutdet  altaohed  to  the  clavicles  are  the  m.  pectoralis  major, 
4eUoide9,  and  subclavius,  beneath ;  and  the  trapezius,  Bteruo-maa- 
toideuB,  and  Btemo-hyoideuSj  above. 

"  Practical  Remarks. — There  are  many  circumsIanccB  which  ren- 
der the  clavicle  liable  to  fractures,  such  twits  length  preponderating 
so  much  beyond  ila  thickness  ;  ita  being  so  little  protected  by  soft 
parts;  and  perhaps  moat  of  alt,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  placed  be- 
tween the  scapula  and  sternum.  From  the  joint  influence  of  these 
Gtrcamstancea,  a  fall  upon  the  point  of  the  shoulder,  by  driving  the 
clavicle  with  great  force  against  the  sienium,  causes  the  former 
bone  to  give  way  in  its  middle  part. 

"In  this  accident  the  diagnostic  marks  are  easy  of  detection,  and 
iDvariable  in  their  appearance.  The  external  or  scapular  portion 
is  that  which  is  always  displaced,  being  drawn  downwards  by  the 
weight  of  the  extremity  to  which  it  is  aitacbed,  and  leaving  the 
inner  or  sternal  portion  in  its  natural  situation-.  At  first  sight  it  is 
the  inner  portion  which  attracts  attention,  as  it  appears  to  prolrads 
in  consequence  of  the  skin  being  drawn  forcibly  ovei  its  free 
•xiremity,  by  the  descent  of  the  outer  portion  of  die  bone.  The 
patient  loses  the  power  of  raising  the  hand  on  the  injured  side  to 
the  bead ;  and  if  he  attempt  it,  he  only  bends  the  fore-arm,  in 
consequence  of  the  humerus  having  lost  its  fiilcrmn.  The  injured 
upper  extremity  approximates  to  the  chest,  whilst  the  width  of 
■boulder  is  lost.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  surgeon  should 
trace  the  clavicle  along  its  whole  extent,  to  discover  the  precise' 
■tualion  and  direction  of  the  fracture;  and  then,  by  raising  and 
supporting  the  elbow,  the  scapula  may  be  brought  up  to  the  sternal 
portion  of  the  fractured  hone,  and  crepitus  felt. 

"  TVeabnenf. — Place  a  large  firm  pad  in  the  axilla,  raise  the  elbow^ 
M  as  to  elevate  the  outer  portion  of  the  bone  to  the  inner,  and  keep 
it  in  that  situation  by  a  abort  aling.  In  the  next  place,  wind  a  long 
bandage  round  the  chest,  including  in  the  folds  ibe  whole  length 
of  the  upper  arm  of  the  injured  limb;  thus,  you  will  keep  the  ellrair 
dose  to  the  side,  whilst  the  pad  in  the  axilla  will  force  the  shoulder 
outwards,  and  prevent  its  tendency  to  fall  upon  the  thorax. 

"In  comminuted  fractures  of  the  clavicle,  and  incases  where  the 
fracture  extends  with  great  obliquity,  it  may  happen  tb^  the  brnken 
portioDS  shall  lacerate  the  skin,  and  render  the  fracture  compound. 
It  is  also  possible  for  the  subclavian  vessels  to  be  injured.  Tbese* 
eircunutances  would  necessarily  render  the  prognosis  much  less- 
favorable.  In  simple  cases,  the  hone  usually  consolidates  in  forty 
or  fifty  hours.'* 

"  Artiatlaiion  of  the  Humerus  with  the  Sa^nda. 

"  Class  DiarthrosU. — Subdivision  Enarthtvdia. — The  bones 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  shoutder-joiot  are  the 
aeapula  and  the  humerus ;  the  head  of  the  latter  bein^  received 
into  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  former,  and  there  retained  in  its 
sita^on  by  ligaments.  This  articulation  is  usually  classed  as 
arthrodial ;  but  the  depth  of  the  glenoid  cavity  when  furoishad  with 
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its  ligaiDODt,  the  form  of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  and  the  arrauge- 
ment  of  all  ita  ligaments,  reuder  the  Joint  more  similar  to  a  ball  and 
■ocket  than  a  planiform  articulation.  On  examining  the  gleooiii 
cavity  uf  the  scapula  in  the  recent  slate,  we  find  it  rendered  deeper 
by  a  fibro-cartilaginouB  sabstance,  which  surrounds  its  edge,  and 
is  attached  to  the  tendon  of  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  muscle  ; 
this  is  called  the  glenoid  ligament;  it  assists  in  retaining  the  head 
of  the  humerus  in  its  situation,  and  also  gives  extent  of  surface  for 
the  attachment  of  the  synovial  membrane. 

"  Before  I  enter  upon  a  description  of  the  ligaments,  I  would 
direct  the  attention  of  the  student  to  the  peculiar  construction  of 
this  joint,  which  excels  all  others  of  the  body  by  Its  extent  and  va. 
riety  of  motion.  This  superiority  arises  in  a  considerable  degree 
from  the  action  of  the  numerous  muscles  inserted  into  the  scapula, 
which  ie  thus  endowed  with  a  mobility  peculiar  to  itself.  It  is  also 
owing  to  the  form  of  the  articulatory  surfaces  of  that  bone  and  the 
OB  humeri,  which  are  most  efieotually  adapted  to  the  above  pur- 
poses ;  the  ligaments  also  are  sufficiently  loose  to  allow  full  play 
to  the  bones  white  under  the  influence  of  the  muscles ;  which  com- 
bined circumstances  render  this  joint  so  particularly  liable  to  dislo- 
cation. Thus  we  find  that  anatomy,  physiology,  and  even  patho- 
h^y,  all  tend  to  illustrate  the  different  functions  ofthis  joinL 

"  Capndar  ligamenL—^t\»A  ligament  envelopes  the  joint.  It  arises 
from  the  nedc  of  the  scapula,  and  adheres  to  (he  glenoid  ligiunent, 
over  which  it  passes ;  then  expands  itself,  to  surround  the  head  of 
the  09  humeri ;  and  contracts  again,  as  it  extends  downwards,  to  be 
inserted  into  the  neck  of  the  humerus ;  reaching  as  far  as  the 
tubercles  of  this  bone,  where  it  is  inseparably  connected  with  the 
tendinous  insertions  of  the  teres  minor,  spinati  and  subscapularis 
muscles.  This  capsule,  where  it  extends  from  the  greater  to  the 
smaller  tubercle  of  the  humerus,  leaves  a  foramen  for  the  passage 
of  the  tendon  of  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  muscle. 

llie  capsular  ligament  is  not  of  a  uniform  thickness,  being  thin- 
nest on  its  outer  and  hinder  part ;  but  here  it  is  strengthened  by 
the  tendons  of  the  teres  miaor  and  infra  spinatus  muscles.  On  the 
inner  side  towards  the  axilla,  where  there  is  no  tendinous  expansion 
to  give  it  support,  it  is  found  sufficiently  strong  and  unyielding  to 
prevent  the  displacement  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  in  that  direc. 
lion  by  any  ordinary  force.  Besides  the  support  which  this  liga- 
ment receives  from  the  tendons  of  muscles,  it  derives  additional 
strength  from  strong  fascite,  which  extend  from  the  acromion  and 
coracoid  processes  of  the  acapnia :  it  is  especially  fortified  by  a 
fascia  fiotn  the  anterior  part  of  the  triangular  or  coraco  acromial 
ligament,  which  is  found  immediately  underneath  the  belly  of  the 
deltoid  muscle ;  and  further  by  the  accestoty  ligament,  which  is 
situated  on  the  fore  and  inner  side  of  the  articulation,  proceeding 
from  ihe  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula  to  the  greater  tuberosity 
of  the  humerus,  connecting  itself  with  the  tendon  of  the  infra  spi- 
natus muscle.     Wo  find  tiiat  the  capsular  Ugament  of  this  joint  is 
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DMtfe  lax  than  is  necessary  for  the  mere  junction  of  the  (wo  bofMi 
which  it  connects,  in  order  to  allow  the  free  and  various  motions  <^ 
which  the  shoulder'joint  (constituted,  as  its  form  shows,  rather  for 
mobility  than  strength)  is  so  capable. 

"  This  ligament,  then,  appears  to  be  of  as  much  service  in  giving 
anachment  to  the  synovial  membrane,  which  completely  lines  it,  as 
ID  preventing  the  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  os  humeri.  Of  the 
four  muscles  which  are  inserted  into  the  capsular  ligament,  the 
landon  of  the  subscapularis  is  most  completely  blended  with  ili  so 
(bat  it  ii  not  practicable  to  separate  them  withcuit  laceration.  Thit 
tendon  seems  even  to  pierce  the  capsule,  in  order  to  gain  its  inser- 
tion into  the  smaller  tubercle  of  the  humerus.  ' 

"  The  glenoid  ligament  is  composed  of  fibro.cartilaginons  tissue, 
and  forms  a  rim  around  the  articulatory  surface  of  the  scapula, 
which  it  renders  deeper.  It  derives  its  fibrous  texture  from  the 
tendon  of  the  longhead  of  the  biceps,  which  is  not  only  attached  to 
the  upper  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  but  bifurcates  and  passes 
down  on  either  side,  to  form  in  part  the  glenoid  ligament.  Its 
cartilaginous  texture  is  produced  by  a  continuation  of  the  perma. 
nent  or  articular  cartilage  of  the  scapula.  This  ligament  is  trian. 
golar  in  form  ;  its  base  being  attached  to  the  circumference  of  the 
glenoid  cavity,  and  iis  apex  forms  a  thin  free  edge. 

"  Sytiooial  iTiemftmne. — This  membrane  lines  the  glenoid  cavity, 
passes  over  the  glenoid  ligament,  to  which  it  is  attached  upon  its 
internal  and  external  surftces ;  extends  as  far  back  upon  the  neck 
of  the  scapula  as  the  origin  of  the  capsular  ligament,  which  it  com- 
pletely  lines ;  then  passes  partly  under  the  tendinous  insertions  of 
the  spinati  muscles,  covers  the  cartilaginous  head  of  the  os  humeri, 
prolongs  itself  into  the  bicipital  groove,  forming  a  cul  de  lac,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  synovia,  by  enveloping  (he  tendon  of  th« 
biceps  ;  then  extends  itself,  by  passing  inwards,  to  give  a  lining  to 
the  insertion  of  the  subscapularis  muscle.  Thus  i(  retains  the 
characteristic  of  all  synovial  membranes,  forming  a  complete  ca- 
vity without  an  external  opening. 

-  "He  lue  of  this  membrane  is  to  secrete  synovia  for  lubricating 
the  joint ;  and  this  secretion  being  always  proportioned  to  the  mo- 
bility of  the  articulation,  the  quantity  in  this  instance  is  very  ccmsi- 
derable. 

*'  Mbliotu  of  the  Humerv*  on  the  Scapula. 

"These  motions  are  not  only  various  in  direction,  but  also  very 
extensive,  in  consequence  of  the  independent  mobiliqr  of  the  sca- 
pula. 

"  The  humerus  is  capable  of  being  raited  or  depretted,  carried 
hachoardt  otjoneardt,  umarde  or  m£oardt ;  of  being  rotated ;  and 
a  combination  of  all  these  directions,  which  is  termed  ctrcumduetioit. 
Hence  it  is  obvious  that  numerous  muscles  serve  to  perform  these 
different  motions,  and  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  add  much  to 
the  strength  of  the  articulation,  and  prevent,  therefore,  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  displacement. 
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"  When  Ihc  humerus  Jh  rajaed  to  its  Tullest  exicirt,  the  head  t^ 
the  bono  elides  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  purt  of  the  glenoid 
cavity,  and  presses  against  the  inferior  part  of  the  capsular  liga- 
ment, while  its  raised  ahafl  is  opposed  to  the  acromion  process  of 
the  scapula :  it  is  in  this  position  that  dislocation  is  most  likety  to 
occur;  for  if  any  force  should  propel  the  humerus  backwards,  the 
head  of  the  bone  is  driven  through  the  lower  put  of  the  capsulkr 
ligament. 

"In  depression  of  the  shoulder,  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  drawe 
from  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  the  capsular  ligament  and  tendon  of 
the  biceps  muscle  are  put  upon  the  stretch,  which  restrain  the  dv- 
pression  beyond  a  certain  extent,  unless  the  force  be  sufficient  le 
tear  these  structurci.  When  the  arm  is  directed  behind,  the  head 
of  the  humerus  is  pressed  forward  against  the  capsular  ligament, 
but  which  is  at  this  part  so  strengthened  by  the  tendons  of  the  spi- 
nati  snbscapularis  muscles,  and  the  deltoid,  that  the  extent  ormottOBf 
in  this  direction,  is  less  than  when  the  arm  is  carried  either  for. 
wards  or  upwards,  although  this  movement  is  much  increaaed  by 
the  mobility  of  the  scapula. 

"In  the  forward  direction  of  the  arm,  ihearticntar  Bnrfaceof  th* 
humerus  remains  in  contact  with  the  glenoid  cavhy  of  the  scapnla, 
unless,  at  the  same  time,  the  arm  be  directed  upwards,  when  th« 
head  of  the  humerus  becomes  depressed  towards  tbe  inferior  part 
of  the  capsular  ligament,  as  before  described. 

"  In  the  rotatory  motions,  the  hend  of  the  humerus  turns  npon  its 
own  axis  in  ihs  glenoid  cavity,  and  is  directed  either  from  behind 
to  before,  or  from  before  backwards,  as  the  rotation  may  be  either 
inwards  or  outwards. 

"  In  circumduction,  the  head  of  the  humerus  successively  occu> 
pics  the  various  situations  which  have  been  described  as  coocomi. 
tant  with  the  other  motions  of  the  articulation  ;  and  the  whole  of 
the  upper  extremity,  durincr  the  evolution,  forms  a  cone,  the  base 
of  which  ia  at  the  hand,  and  the  apex  at  the  ahoulder-joint. 

"  Practical  remarks. — In  dislocations  of  the  os  humeri,  all  (be 
muscles  which  arise  from  the  acapnia,  and  are  inserted  into  th^ 
bone,  mual  be  more  or  lees  affected  in  its  displacement ;  and  it  may 
be  luxated  in  four  directions  :  three,  in  which  the  head  of  the  bone 
is  completely  thrown  from  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  one,  where  it 
rests  upon  its  edge,  to  the  outer  side  of  the  coracoid  procAss  of  the 
scapula.  I  shall  therefore  describe  the  state  of  tbe  capsular  liga- 
menl,  and  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder-joiot,  under  eaen  puticiilar 
form  of  displacement. 

"  First,  dovmaards  and  inwirds  into  the  axilla,  which  is  the  most 
common  direction  of  displacement,  in  conaequence  of  the  capsular 
ligament  being  thinnest  at  that  point,  and  therefore  more  liable  to 
be  lacerated.  In  this  accident,  all  those  tnuocles  which  aris«  front 
the  upper  part  of  the  scapula,  and  are  inserted  into  the  os  humeri, 
must  be  more  or  less  put  upon  the  stretch,  as  the  points  of  altach- 
tneot  of  these  muscles  are  rendered  more  distant  from  one  anothejv 
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It  is  cloar,  therefore,  that  the  two  apinati,  the  BubacKpnlatit,  the 
cornco  brachialia  and  the  teres  minor,  must  be  extended ;  more 
pftrticularly  the  aubscapularis,  not  merely  from  the  separation  of 
its  two  poiDta  of  attachmeDt,  but  also  from  tite  pressure  of  the  head 
of  Ibe  OS  humeri,  which  is  frequently  so  great  ua  to  cause  the  lace- 
ntion  of  that  muscle.  The  elbow,  in  this  accident,  being  removed 
to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  aide,  the  teres  major,  with  the 
poaterior  fibres  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  are  relaxed  ;  white  the  ante- 
rior fibres  of  the  latter  muscle  are  extended.  The  pectorali* 
major,  and  the  lalissimus  dorsi,  are  but  slightly  aiTected  ;  but  are 
■tilt  to  be  kept  in  view,  with  regard  to  the  reduction  of  the  bone,  as 
they  would  otherwise  form  a  very  considerable  opposing  force. 

*<  In  this  accident,  the  capsular  ligament  is  lorn  through  on  the 
inner  nde  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  near  to  the  insertion  of  the  shImcv> 
palario,  ao  aa  to  allow  the  head  of  the  humerua  to  pass  through  it 
into  the  axilla. 

"  The  diagnostic  raarka  of  thia  accident  are  sufficiently  obTiouSf 
to  prevent  any  mistake  as  to  its  nature.  The  dislocated  arm  n 
longer  than  the  other  :  and  If  you  examine  the  direction  of  the 
upper  arm,  you  find,  that  instead  of  the  shatl  of  the  bona  leading 
you  upwards  to  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula,  it  is  directed 
deeply  into  the  axilla ;  the  elbow  is  separated  from  the  side,  the 
roundness  of  the  shoulder  is  lost,  and  ttie  acromion  projects  itself, 
■nd  immediately  under  it  an  empty  space  may  be  felt,  which  ia,  in 
fact,  the  glenoid  cavity :  the  head  of  the  humerus  may  be  found  in 
the  axilla,  and  the  patient  ia  unable  to  bring  hia  hand  to  hia  head. 

"  Seeoadltf,  duUKotion  foneard*  under  the  pectoral  muMcU. — The 
■pinati  and  aubscapularis  muscles  are  put  upon  the  stretch,  much 
to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  last  dislocation  ;  the  teretes  are  soma, 
what  extended,  the  pecloralis  major  is  relaxed,  while  the  latissimua 
doni  ia  put  upon  the  stretch.  The  capsular  ligament  is  torn  through, 
M  in  the  last  described  accident. 

"  In  this  accident,  the  bead  of  the  humerua  is  directed  towards 
the  centre  of  the  clavicle,  and  may  be  felt  behind  the  pectoral 
muacte,  opposite  to  the  third  rib,  resting  upon  the  aerratus  magnim 
Binsele  i  the  elbow  ia  separated  from  the  side,  aa  tn  the  preceding 
case,  but  is  carried  rather  further  backwards.  The  patient  hsa 
the  power  of  moving  the  arm  slightly  backwards ;  hut  any  attempt 
to  bring  the  arm  forward  produces  considerable  pain. 

"  Thirdly,  ditlocatitM  baekwarda,  or  upon  the  dortum  leaptJa. — la 
thia  accident,  the  aubacapularis  must  be  necessarily  torn  through. 
The  apinati,  with  the  teres  major,  are  relaxed,  while  the  teres  minor 
remains  much  in  its  natural  state  as  to  its  degree  of  extension, 
although  its  direction  ia  somewhat  changed.  The  deltoid  and 
coraco  brachialia  muscles  are  relaxed,  while  the  pectoralis  major 
and  laliasimus  dorsi  are  in  a  state  of  eitension.  The  capsular 
ligament  ia  torn  through. 

'*  When  the  dislocation  ia  backwards  and  outwards,  the  head  of 
lb*  bona  may  he  felt  immediately  below  the  spine  of  the  scapula ; 
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the  «lbow  b  carriMl  from  the  lide,  but  with  a  slight  direction  for- 
wards :  the  ami  is  somewhat  lenoiheiied. 

"  Fourthly,  partial  dulocation  Jorteardx,  where  the  headofthe  hoiK 
reelt  on  the  edge  of  the  glenoid  caeUy. — Here  the  subscapularis  is 
found  but  little  altered  from  ita  natural  stale.  The  apioati  muacles 
are  slightly  exteoded.  The  anterior  fthres  of  the  deltoid  are  re- 
laxed, while  ita  posterior  fibres  are  stretched.  The  terretes  ar« 
extended,  and  the  pcctoralia  major  is  relaxed,  excepting  a  few  of 
its  inferior  fibres,  while  the  latissimus  dorsi  is  put  upon  the  stretch. 
It  is  not  indispensable  to  the  occurrence  of  this  accident  that  the 
capsular  ligament  should  be  torn  through." 

These  extract£  will  give  an  accurate  idea  af  the  metbod 
in  which  the  different  subjects  are  treated  in  this  worii.  It 
cannot  fail  to  recommend  itself  to  the  notice  of  every  practical 
anatomist.  While  we  cannot  loo  highly  commend  tlie  plan, 
still  we  cannot  give  onr  unqualified  approbation  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  treatise ;  it  appears  to  us,  that  it  is  too  discurure, 
and  not  sufficiently  comprehensive  in  its  details.  There  are 
some  omissions,  sach  as  a  want  of  notice  of  the  pyramids  of 
Wisiar,  or  the  cornets  of  Bertin.  If  the  author  had  turned  his 
attention  for  a  moment  to  Cloqnet,  he  would  have  found  the 
description  so  much  needed  in  his  account  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 
We  Lnow  that  it  is  contended,  that  minnteness  ollen  absorbs 
more  practical  points ;  this  we  cannot  admit,  for  there  is  more 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  looseness  of  description,  than 
details  which  may  fatigue,  if  they  do  not  sometimes  mn  the  risk 
of  disgusting.  The  inaccurate  anatomist  will  n^ake  a  careless, 
and  what  the  world  calls  a  bold  surgeon.  We  think  that  ana- 
tomy is  assuming  a  new  shape  in  our  country ;  and  we  will 
predict  that  its  features  will  be  entirely  changed  in  a  short  time. 
Surgical  anatomy,  which  has  hardly  been  noticed,  will  displace 
the  old  method  of  abstract  teaching  j  and  pathological  ana- 
tomy, which  is  altogether  new  here,  will  take  rank  in  the  revo- 
lution which  is  promised  in  medicine.  We  know  thtf  it  is  fash- 
ionable to  decry  Broussais,  and,  while  we  admit  that  be  has 
many  errors,  every  can'did  mind  must  concede  that  he  has  been 
a  great  benefactor  to  our  profession.  His  system  mnst  inter- 
(eTe  with  the  ingenious  presents  which  the  chemist  in  his  labo* 
ratory  is  preparing  for  us,  or  the  pharmacien  publishing  to  the 
world  as  specifics  in  numerous  diseases.  The  days  of  ultra- 
humoral  pathology  are  past ;  the  alexapbarmics  are  seen  now 
only  in  the  works  of  Haygarth,  Brown,  and  others ;  and  it 
requires  but  a  new  generation  to  fix  the  standard  of  medicine 
upon  as  natural  a  basis  as  other  sciences.  Whenever  anatomy 
holds  its  true  rank  in  the  estimation  of  medical  men,  we  shall 
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be  placed  beyond  the  interference  of  those  who  now  absolutely 
decide  opinions  upon  medical  matters,  with  the  Ecemty  know- 
ledge provided  by  popular  charlataoerie. 

It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  spirit  which  pervades  the  com- 
munity ;  all  classes  of  society  are  elevating  themselves  by  the 
acqnirementE  which  are  making  in  every  department  of  kiiow 
ledge ;  and  these  very  acquisilionB  will  propel  medical  mea  to 
keep  pace  with  these  improvements.  We  all  feel  what  a  diffe- 
rence even  ten  years  has  produced  io  medical  education  ;  and 
have  we  not  reason  to  hope,  now  that  the  work  is  begun,  it  will 
advance  ?  We  trust  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  out 
Pharmacopeias  will  decrease  in  bulk, — that  nature  wilt  be  stu- 
died, where  axioms  can  be  obtained,  which  will  descend  (o 
posterity  as  truths,  to  serve  for  the  basis  of  a  science,  as  digni- 
fied as  it  is  Dseful,  and  that  this  basis  will  be  anatomy,  which 
will  discard  every  hypothesis  which  cannot  be  tested  by  the  true- 
rules  of  philosophizing. 

We  now  turn  to  Dr.  Gross's  work,  which  should  be  in  the 
possession  of  every  member  of  the  profession.  Such  a  book  as 
this  was  undoubtedly  wanted,  and  to  the  hurried  practitioner 
it  win  be  eiceedingly  useful  as  a  reference.  The  author  mo- 
destly states  his  object. 

"  To  supply  these  deficiencies,  and  to  furnish  the  studeut  with  a.- 
plain,  concise,  and  practical  digest  of  the  present  stale  of  the 
science,  embracing  an  account  of  the  most  important  facts  and 
observations,  are  the  objects  of  the  present  undertaking.  The 
work  contains  little,  ifany  thing,  that  is  either  new  or  unknown  ;  it 
is  strictly  elementary ;  and  is  designed  expressly  for  the  use  of 
vtudcnia  and  junior  pracdtioners." 

The  general  anatomy  of  the  bones  is  first  discussed,  and  the 
various  opinions  which  have  occupied  physiologisU,  examined. 
We  cannot  too  highly  praise  the  systematic  form  which  he  has 
^ven  to  his  labors,  and  the  judicious  compression  which  is 
maintiuned  throughout  The  division  is  first  given,  and  afler, 
the  number  and  sub-division.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that 
there  should  have  been  various  estimates  of  the  number  of 
bones  of  the  body.  This,  we  believe,  has  arisen  from  (be  dif- 
ierent  periods  of  life  in  which  they  have  been  examined.  Ac 
cording  to  Scemmering,  Boyer,  and  Munro,  they  amount  to 
two  hundred  and  sixty ;  but  Cloquet,  whom  we  consider  as 
equal,  differs  from  this.  The  general  anatomy  of  bones  pre- 
sents little  interesting  at  the  present  day ;  our  knowledge  is 
considered  complete,  and  the  subject  has  been  so  thoroughly 
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■nrcbed,  that  it  is  now  considered  esublished.  We  sball,  tbere- 
foK,  leave  this  part  of  tbe  work,  and  proceed  to  the  practical 
points,  which  are  more  inviting. 

Fractures  form  the  first  subject  of  investigation.  The  defi- 
tiition,  Beat,  direction,  causes,  symptoms,  and  prognosis,  are  all 
well  given  ;  but  we  cannot  give  our  full  assent  to  tbe  treat- 
naent  here  lud  down.  The  author,  speaking  of  the  indication, 
•ays : — 

"  After  tbe  surgeon  has  ascertained  the  existence  of  a  fracture, 
he  should  immediately  endeavor  to  reslore  the  ends  of  (he  ffag< 
roenis  to  their  natural  situation,  to  keep  them  in  this  position  by 
appropriate  mechanical  means,  and  to  prevent  or  subdue  any  nn- 
pleasant  symptoms  that  may  attend  or  be  likely  to  follow  the  acci- 
dent." 

If  be  means  by  this,  that  immediate  reduction,  and  placing 
in  posidon,  is  necessary  in  all  cases,  we  must  offer  our  lotu 
dissent ;  for,  if  he  would  recollect  that  callus  does  not  begin  to 
form  in  several  days,  )iitle  will  be  required.  The  indicadon 
will  be  clearly  to  subdue  tbe  inflammadon,  and  attend  to  the 
comfort  of  tbe  .patient.  Much  injury  is  often  done  by  splinu 
and  bandages ;  if  tbe  limb  is  placed  in  a  position  agreeable  to 
the  patient,  and  the  ordinary  means  used  for  subduing  inflam- 
matory action  employed,  we  think  so  many  deformities  wonld 
not  ensue  as  ofjen  occur.  The  Ireatmeni  in  other  respects  is 
judicious,  especially  in  fractures  of  the  upper  and  lower  extre- 
mities. The  method  here  employed  by  Cowper,  and  Larrey, 
not  usually  adopted  in  this  country,  is  worthy  of  attention. 

"  In  fractures  of  the  upper  aod  lower  extremhies,  the  treatment 
formerly  recommended  by  Mr.  Cowper,  of  Leicester,  and  lately 
again  by  Baron  X^arrey,  may  sometimes  prove  useful,  more  espe< 
ctsUy  if  the  fracture  be  transverse,  and  not  complicated  with  any 
other  injury.  Under  these  circunutances,  indeed,  I  think  it  poc 
sesses  a  decided  advantage  ovar  the  splints  aod  bondages  now  in 
use.  It  consists  in  putting  the  limb  in  a  proper  posture,  and  in 
encircling  it  with  compresses  and  bandages,  dipped  in  a  solution  of 
glue,  gum  shellac,  or  a  mixture  of  the  albuminous  parts  of  eggs 
and  a  htlle  wheat  flour.  When  this  apparatus  dries,  it  forms  a  farm 
and  inflexible  case  for  the  injured  limb,  and  keeps  the  fragments 
more  completely  in  contact  than  almost  any  other  contrivance." 

The  next  article  treats  of  complicated  fractures.  The  usual 
directions  are  here  given,  but  we  extract  one  paragraph,  wbicb 
we  think  worthy  of  attention. 
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"  In  compticated  fractures  ofths  leg,  it  not  uofrequently  htppeiu 
that  the  soft  parts  about  the  ankle  are  bo  much  contused,  or  other- 
wise injured,  a«  to  render  it  impossible  to  employ  the  uiualvxteod- 
ing  bands.  When  this  is  found  to  be  the  case,  the  diffieulty  may 
usually  be  remedied  by  applying  along  each  side  of  the  leg,  aa  high 
up  «•  the  seat  of  the  fracture  will  admit,  a  piece  of  atrong  muslin, 
about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  two  inches  aoH  a  half  in  width, 
and  spread  at  one  of  iis  extremities  with  adhesive  plailer.  the 
part  which  is  applied  upon  the  ti'mb  should  be  confined  bv  three 
or  four  circular  strips,  so  as  to  keep  it  firmly  in  its  place,  and  equal- 
ize the  extending  power.  The  free  extremities  of  the  extending 
bands  should  then  be  tied  under  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  be  secured 
to  the  block  or  bar  which  connects  the  lower  ends  of  the  splints. 
Iliis  mode  of  making  extension,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
ingenuity  of  my  friend  and  preceptor,  Dr.  Swifl,  of  this  place,  will, 
I  am  fiilly  persuaded,  be  found  highly  useful  in  practice,  and 
ntislactorily  obviate  the  inconveniences  to  which  I  have  just  ol. 
luded." 

The  author  then  adds : 

"  When  the  bone  is  shattered  er  broken  into  many  pieces,  th« 
soil  parts  enormously  lacerated,  and  almost  totally  disorganized,  il 
will  be  impossible  to  save  the  limb,  and  the  sooner,  therefore,  it  is 
removed  the  better.  It  is  true,  that  apparently  desperate  cases  are 
aometimes  cured ;  and  that  limbs  so-shattered  xaA  wounded  as  to 
render  amputation  the  only  probable  chance  of  success,  aro  now 
and  then  saved.  Such  cases,  however,  are  extremely  rare,  and  if 
we  take  into  account  the  protracted  aufierings  of 'the  patient,  and 
the  probability  of  his  ultimately  falling  a  victim  to  the  disesse,  the 
reasons  for  performing  immediate  amputation  are  '  vindicable^ipon 
every  principle  of  humanity,  or  chirurgic  knowledge.'  " 

There  is  do  part  of  surgery  which  requires  so  much  caotion' 
as  that  which  relates  to  compound  fractnres.  We  arfe  told  that 
much  is  left  to  tbt  discretion  of  the  snrgeOD,  yet  we  are  not 
informed  in  what  that  discretion  consists  ;  it  is  very  true,  that 
time  oflife,  habit,  and  constitution,  must  be  consulted  ;  still  it 
does  appear  to  us,  that  very  vagne  and  indefinite  rules  are 
given,  as  to  disorganization  of  particular  systems.  If,  for  in- 
stance, fracture  of  the  femur  takes  place  at  that  pArt  where  the 
artery  passes  through  the  foramen  ovale  of  the  adductor  mag- 
nus,  and  the  limb  becomes  cold,  immediate  amputation  is 
required,  for  the  artery  is  either  lacerated  or  injured  to  that 
eitent  that  the  circulatiou  is  intermpted ;  and  the  patient  dies, 
either  from  secondary  hemorrhage,  or  irritation  of  the  nervous 
system.  It  is  certainly  to  be  lamented  that^no  nika  have  been 
deduced  from  the   numerous  accidenu  of"  this   nature.     We 
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thould  think,  that  irbere  (be  blood  vessels  are  not  injured  to 
any  great  extent,  that  much  might  be  expected  from  tbe  cura- 
tive efibrts  of  nature.  It  is  well  known,  that  gui^;eont  are  divi- 
ded upon  this  subject ;  if  the  limb  has  snfferei!  much  from  ibe 
wheel  of  a  carriage  passing  over  it,  or  recnred  great  iigniy 
from  any  other  cause,  so  as  to  render  it  probable  that  gnat 
sloQghing  will  ensue,  a  severe  examiaatiou  of  the  qnesthm 
whether  amputation  is  immediately  to  be  performed,  or  defer- 
red, is  necessary.  Military  surgeons  decide  upon  immediate 
amputation,  and  they  may,  with  gome  propriety,  for  the  wound- 
ed are  exposed  to  many  dangers  in  tiie  different  conveyances 
upon  the  ^eld  of  batde,  by  which  tbe  iojury  would  be  mate- 
rially increased.  If  an  injury  of  this  kind  occur  where  every 
facility  can  be  g^ven  to  prevent  further  increase  to  tbe  wooed, 
or  disorganhation  of  tbe  parts,  the  operation  should  be  deferred 
at  least  to  the  next  day,  because  the  constitution  has  received 
a  very  serious  shock,  and  tbe  operation  would  terminate  life, 
by  adding  to  the  shock  already  received.  The  impresaon 
which  any  amputation  makes  upon  the  system  of  a  man  in  fall 
health,  is  very  great  at  all  times,  and  we  certainly  should  not, 
by  our  precipitation,  add  a  second  blow  to  that  already  given. 
The  rage  for  operating,  among  young  men,  is  one  of  the  means 
of  introducing  tbem  into  oolice ;  and  to  out  off  a  limb  ■<  an 
achievement  of  which  many  bout;  but  tbe  saving  of  one,  lew 
consider  of  mnch  importance.  This  is  a  anbject  of  a  rooit  im- 
portant character,  and  if  it  now  divides  the  opmions  of  tbe 
experienced,  it  should  at  least  teach  circaraspection  and  caution 
to  the  juniors  of  our  calling. 

Our  author  has  omitted  fractures  which  occur  in  children  ; 
these  are  very  Uablc  to  be  confounded  wit' 
ten  treated  as  sucb.  Tbe  limbs  of  cbiidre 
fracture,  for  there  is  little  pbospbale  of  li 
the  soft  matter.  Tbe  consequence  is,  tbi 
difficult  to  detect,  because  crepitus  is  e: 
it  is  ft  safe  rule  to  impose  rest  in  either  < 
any  doubt,  spTrnts  become  necessary,  to  | 
apposition,  which,  in  all  probabili(y,'will 
the  restlessness  of  the  child. 

The  writer  now  proceeds  to  discuss  the  character  of  particu- 
lar fractures.  We  shall  give  one  extract,  which  will  famish  a 
fair  sample  of  his  method  ;  it  is  fractures  of  the  clavicle^.  ■ 

"  njBcaiPTiaK  or  the  claviclk, 

"  Tbe  clavicle,  or  collar-bone,  is  situated  at  tbe  supen>.extemal 

part  of  tb«  cheet,  between  tbe  acromion  procen  of  the  scapula  and 
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lli«  fODunil  of  the  Merouin.  It  la  eloneated  and  irregular,  shaped 
somewliat  like  an  ii«Uc/,  and  ia  dirideJiuto  a  body  and  two  extre- 
.  mhies. 

"  The  miperior.Nrfiice  of  the  body  of  the  hone  ia  irregular  Iram 
without  inwards,  and  principally  aufacutaneous ;  the  inferior  surface 
preaents  inequalities  and  depressions  for  the  attachment  of  muscles 
and  ligaments  ;  its  anterior  border  is  thin  and'concare  towards  the 
acromial,  broad  and  convex  towards  the  sternal  extremity ;  the 
posterior  border  presents,  of  course,  the  inteioe  arrangement  of 
the  preceding. 

"  The  Bteraal  extremity  is  bent  obliquely  downwards  and  for- 
wards, and  lemunates  in  a  triangular  unequal  surface,  which  is 
iDcraMed  with  cartilage,  and  enters  into  the  formation  of  the.stemo- 
chvleular  arlieulation,  Tbo  acromial  extremity  is  oblong,  inclined 
bwkwaHa  and  upwards,  and  articulates  with  the  acn«nioB  process 
of  (he  Manila. 

"  AemtlmemU  of  nuudei. — ^Tbe  clavicle  gives  attachment  to  the 
deltoid,  the  trapezius,  the  stemo^cleido-mastoideus,  the  subclavius. 
Bad  tlw  pectoralis  major. 

"  FKAcnrsEs  or  tok  claticlk. 

"  Seat  and  direction. — ^The  clavicle  may  be  broken  either  in  an 
oblique  or  traosverae  direction,  and  the  accident  may  occur  in  any 
part  of  the  hone,  though  it  most  frequently  happens  near  its  middle, 
where  its  curvature  is  greateM,  and  its  situation  most  superficial. 

"Cdtue*. — Fractures  of  the  clavicle  are  usually' occasioned  by 
a  &1I  upon  the  point  of  the  shoulder,  the  elbow,  or  the  palm  of  the 
hand ;  or  by  violence  jnflieted  directly  upon  the  part.    - 

— Tlie  symptoms  which  characterize  this  accident 


are,  severe  pain  at  the  affected  part;  an  inability  to  touch  the 
riiQulder  of  tne  opposite  side,  or  to  carry  the  hand  to  the  head ; 
impoadbility  of  performing  circular  or  rotatory  motions ;  beading 
of  the  head  and  body  lowards  the  injured  side  ;  hanging  of  the  arm 
cloM  to  the  trunk ;  the  depression  of  the  shoulder,  and  its  approxi- 
matioo  towards  (he  mesian  line  of  the  body ;  mobility  of  ijie  two 
broken  ends  of  the  bone ;  crepitation  produced  by  rubbing  them 
against  each  other ;  the  patients'  supporting  the  weight  of  his  arm 
With  his  other  hand ;  the  displacemeat  of  &e  fragments ;  the  ine- 
quality felt  at  the  sttuation  of  the  injury  by  passing  the  fingers  over 
the  upper  surface  of  the  bone  ;  the  facility  of  restoring  the  ends  of 
the  fragments  to  their  natural  situation,  by  carrying  the  shoulder 
upwards,  backwards,  and  oatwarda,  and  the  immediate  return  of 
I  when  the  arm  is  left  unsupported. 
k. — TIm  most  remarkable  symptom. in  fractures  of  the 

_  the  inclination  of  the  head  and  bo^,  caused  by  the 

weight  of  the  arm,  towards  the  affected  side.    This  peculiar  atti- 
tude, acoording  to  Desault  and  Bicbat,  is  often  of  ilNlf  sufficient 
to  disclose  the  nature  i^the  injury. 
**  T\»  symptoms  which  have  just  been  enumerated  are  generally 
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■o  chanctcdsbc,  es|>eciklly  in  oblique  fractures  of  the  clavkle, 
that  it  JB  impossible,  even  for  the  most  inexperienced  pnctitiouer, 
to  miotake  the  nature  of  the  accident,  la  transverse  fractures,' 
however,  the  diagnosis  is  sometimes  more  diffidull,  but  even  here 
every  doubt  may  soon  be  dissipated  by  placing  the  fmgers  upon  the 
two  flxtremitieB  of  the  bone,  and  ordering  an  assistant  to  move  the 
arm. 

"  Prt^noMu. — Fractures  of  the  clavicle  usually  assume  a  mild 
aspect,  being  seldom  accompanied  by  any  serious  accident.  The 
ends  of  the  bone  may  always  be  easily  restored  to  their  natural 
relations,  but,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  maintain  them  in  this  poeitioo, 
the  patient  seldom  recovere  without  some  degree  of  deformity. 
This  circumstance,  which  was  already  noticed  by  some  of  the  early 
Greek  writers,  has  been  amply  confirmed  by  the  experience  of 
modem  surgeons. 

"  Reduction. — In  reducing  a'  fracture  of  the  clavicle,  the  patient 
ia  to  be  seated  upon  a  high  stool,  and  a  thick,  wedge-shaped 
eu^jon,  about  four  or  five  inches  broad,  and  long  enough  to  reach 
&om  the  axilU  to  the  elbow,  is  to  be  placed  between  the  arm  and 
trunk.  Its  base,  which  is  to  be  placed  upwards,  should  be  about 
three  inches  and  a  half  thick,  and  be  fastened  to  two  strings  or 
pieces  of  tape,  passed  across  the  anterior  and  posterior  part  ot  the 
chest,  and  on  the  opposite  shoulder.  An  assistant  is  then  to  ele- 
vate the  arm  of  the  injured  side,  and  white  he  keeps  it  extended  at 
A  right  angle  with  the  body,  the  surgeon  applies  the  end  of  a  roller, 
about  two  inches  and  a  half  wide,  and  eight  yards  long,  upon  the 
middle  of  the  pad,  And  fixes  it  by  two  or  three  circular  turns  round 
the  body.  The  roller  then  ascends  obliquely  over  the  anterior  part 
of  the  chest  to  the  sound  shoulder,  passes  over  the  back  part  of  it, 
under  the  axilla,  appears  again  on  the  fore  part  of  the  chest,  makes 
a  circular  turn  nearly  round  the  body,  ascends  obliquely  over  the 
sound  shoulder  to  the  axilla,  appears  again  on  the  posterior  part  of 
the  chest,  and  finishes  by  circular  turns  which  completely  cover  the 
pad,  and  fix  it  firmly  to  the  side  of  the  body.  The  two  turns  of  the 
roller  on  the  sound  shoulder  are  to  be  prevented  from  sUpping  by 
means  of  a  pin. 

"  The  pad  being  thus  properly  secured,  the  surgeon  reduces  the 
fracture  by  carrying  the  arm  downwards,  laying  it  closely  along 
the  pad,  beading  the  fore-arm  across  the  chest,  and  pushing  the 
ends  of  the  fragments  into  even  contact  by  means  of  his  fingers. 
Two  compresses,  dipped  in  vinegar  or  camphorated  spirits,  are 
next  to  be  placed  along  the  fractured  bone,  and  while  the  arm  ia  ' 
retained  in  the  position  just  doscribed,  the  surgeon  takes  another 
rotter,  of  the  seme  size  an  the  preceding,  and  carries  its  end  under 
the  axilla  of  the  sound  side.  It  is  then  brought  obliquely  across 
the  chest,  over  the  injured  clavicle,  and  from  thence  by  oblique 
and  circular  turns  round  the  body  and  arm,  gradually  descending 
t^til  it  passes  under  the  etbow  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  fore-arm, 
care  being  taken  that  each  turn  overlaps  the  other,  and  increaaes 
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in  tighlneM  in  proportion  a«  tae  roller  approaehea  iKurer  to  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  humeruB. 

*'  RoKirifc.-— Before  applying  the  second  roller,  care  ahould  aU 
vaya  be  taken  to  fill  up  the  vacant  spaces  between  tbe  trunk  and 
the  anterior  and  poatenor  parts  of  the'arm.  This  may  be  readily 
done  with  soft  compresses  or  wadding,  and  will  be  found  to  be  Qf 
essential  service  in  preventing  the  bandage  from  becoming  de- 

"  The  surgeon  now  taking  tbe  third  and  last  roller,  and  fixing 
its  end  under  the  axilla  of  the  sound  side,  fae  carries  tt  acroes  the 
anterior  part  of  the  chest,  over  the  injured  shoulder,  and  from 
thence  downwards  along  the  posterior  part  ef  the  arm,  under  the 
elbow,  obliquely  across  the  chest  to  the  axilla  from  whence  it  com- 
menced, across  tbe  back  to  tbe  shoulder  of  the  afiecled  side,  over 
the  situation  of  the  fracture,  along  the  anterior  part  of  the  humerus, 
below  the  elbow,  and  t^liquely  behind  the  back  to  the  axilla  of  the 
sound  side.  This  plan  being  twice  repeBted,*the  remainder  of  the 
roller  is  to  be  passed  circularly  round  the  body  and  arm,  in  order  to 
prevent  tbe  first  turns  of  the  bandage  from  becoming  displaced. 
The  apparatus  is  then  to  be  secured  by  pins,  wherever  they  are 
likely  to  be  useful ;  the  patient's  hand  is  to  be  supported  in  a  sling 
fastened  to  one  of  the  rollers,  and  the  whole  is  to  be  covered  with 
a  tAi;ge  muslin  or  linen  cloth. 

"  Xeniari.— The  indications  which  this  apparatus  is  intended  to 
fulfil,  are  to  keep  the  shpulder  elevated,  and  drawn  backwards  from 
the  trunk. 

"  Tba  apparatus  of  Desault,  which  I  have  just  described,  has 
long  been  extennively  employed  in  this  country,  and  from  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  found  more  successful  than  any  other  that  has  yet 
been  used,  it  deserves  a  decided  preference  over  every  other  con- 
trivance of  the  kind.  It  may  not  be  improper,  however,  to  give  a 
short -description  of  the  E^iparatua  of  Professor  Boyer,  of  Paris,  and 
of  the  one  lately  recommended  by  Dr.  Brown,  of  New-York. 

*'  Tbe  apparatus  of  Boyer  consists  of  a  quilted  girdle,  six  inches 
broad,  which  passes  round  the  trunk  on  a  level  with  the  elbow,  and 
is  fastened  on  by  means  of  three  straps,  and  an  equal  number  of 
buckles.  On  the  outside  of  this  girdle,  at  some  distance  from  iis 
extremities,  are  placed  four  buckles,  two  before  and  two  behind 
the  arm.  On  the  lower  part  of  the  arm  is  to  be  laced  a  bracelet 
of  quilled  cloth,  about  four  or  five  inches  broad.  Four  straps  are 
to  be  aftachod  to  it,  which  correspond  to  the  bucklex  on  the  outside 
of  the  girdle,  already  described,  and  are  calculated  to  confine  the 
arm  close  to  the  trunk,  and  prevent  it  from  moving  either  back- 
wards or  forwards.  In  this,  as  in  the  apparatus  of  Desault,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  use  of  a  wedge-shaped  cushion,  to  keep  the 
shoulder  upwards,  outwards,  and  backwards. 
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"  llie  apparatiu  of  Dr.  Brown  is  somewhAt  Mmilu  to  tbu  of 
DeuuU,  ana  is  applied  in  the  following  mnnnen  The  lurgeon 
Uking  a  single-hsadod  roller,  about  eleven  yards  in  length  and 
three  inches  and  a  half  in  width,  places  its  end  nenr  the  axilla  of 
the  sound  side,  and  secures  it  there  by  several  circular  turns  round 
the  upper  part  of  the  chest.  A  pad,  similar  to  the  one  already 
described,  is  then  to  be  placed  under  the  axilla,  and  fastened  to 
the  opposite  shoulder  by  means  of  two  pieces  of  tape.  The  Inc. 
tore  is  then  to  be  reduced  upon  the  same  principles  ss  in  ttie  pre. 
ceding  case,  ynd  while  on  assistant  supports  the  fore-arm,  bent  to 
a  little  lew  than  a  right  angle,  the  surgeon  brings  the  roller  obliijuely 
down  acrou  the  breast,  nearly  over  the  middle  of  the  fore-arm, 
nader  the  elbow,  and  obliquely  across  the  back  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  scapula  of  the  opposite  side,  from  whence  it  is  to  he  agvn 
carried  over  the  breast  and  fore-arm,  as  already  staled.  Having 
repeated  this  plan  four  or  five  times,  with  the  precaution  of  letting 
each  turn  overlap  about  two  thirds  of  the  other,  and  bringing  it 
nearer  to  the  elbow,>so  as  to  form  a  proper  support  for  it,  the  re< 
mainder  of  the  bandage  is  to  be  carried  round  the  body  and  arm, 
in  order  to  confine  the  lower  extremity  of  the  humerus  closely 
against  the  trunk.  The  apparatus  is  then  tu  be  secured  by  pins 
or  stitches,  and  the  patient's  hand  is  to  be  supported  in  a  sling. 

"  Before  applying  the  bandage,  a  large  compress  should  he  pTaced 
upon  the  shoulder  and  fore-arm,  to  prevent  excoriation. 

"  The  apparalua  of  Dr.  Brown  is  extremely  simple,  and  can  be 
much  easier  applied,  by  the  geoeraUty  of  practitioners,  than  that 
<^  Des&ult ;  hut  whether  it  will  be  found  equally  useful,  experience, 
I  believe,  has  not  yet  determined.  I  should  certainly,  however, 
think  it  entitled  to  our  confidence,  and  as  such  it  deserves  to  be 
fairly  tried. 

"  Remark. — ^To  describe  ail  the  various  apparatus  and  coatri- 
vanoes  that  havebeon  proposed  by  surgeons  for  fractures  of  (fr« 
clavicle,  would  not  only  bo  fatiguing  to  myself,  but  bnprofitablei  v 
my  reader.  I  ehall  merely  mention,  therefore,  that  the  figure-<^. 
ei^t  bandage,  formeriy  so  much  in  vogue  in  England,  the  leather 
strap  recommended  by  Briinningbausen,  the  iron  cross  pn^Mieed 
by  Heister,  and  the  'cOrselet  described  by  Brasdor,  are  at  present 
never  employed  in  this  country. 

"  TVeotflKnf  afier  (he  re^teium- — When  the  fracture  is  reduced, 
the  patient  is  to  be  treated  upon  the  same  principles  as  in  fractures 
of  other  bones;  but  here,  as  the  bandages  are  particularly  liable 
to  become  relaxed,  it  will  be  necessary  frequently  to  take  off  the 
apparatus,  and  carefully  reapply  iL  In  making  this  rema^  I  wish 
it  to  be  particularly  understood  to  mean  that  the  Appsjratus  should 
be  removed  only  when  it  is  relaxed,  or  when  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  ends  of  the  bone  have  bectune  displaced. 

"  The  fracture  will  generally  unite  in  about  four  or  five  weeks, 
and  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  walk  about  during  the  cure." 
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The  remaiks  which  we  make  upon  tfati  quotation  will  apply 
to  all  descriptions  of  the  different  accidents  which  may  occur 
to  the  bones.  • 

It  is,  we  think,  of  great  importance  to  Hk  young  practitioner, 
that  be  should  understand  the  philosophy  of  his  practice.  It 
is  very  true,  that  the  treatment  recommended  by  the  author  is 
judicious,  and  is  deduced  from  sound  principles  j  yet  we  Object, 
that  nothing  more  than  simple  directions  are  given.  Withoot 
association,  our  knowledge  becomes  very  diffirnit  to  retain ; 
and  the  more  we  can  collect,  the  better  able  shall  we  be  to 
effect  practical  illustration  of  its  power.  It  may  be  said,  that 
the  anatomical  description  is  sufficient  for  all  surgical  purposes ; 
we  know  that  this  is  the  excuse  that  surgeons  give  for  their 
imperfect  knowledge  of  anatomy ;  and  such'has  been  the  weak- 
ness of  part  of  the  profession,  that  they  bave  reject^  the 
details  of  anatomy  as  entirely  useless  to  the  surgeon,  and  ac- 
tually make  a  distinction  between  the  surgeop  and  the  anatomist, 
as  if  the  pursuit  of  (he  one  was  incompatible  with  the  other. 
We  think  that  knowledge  of  the  bones  is  not  valued  sufficiently 
in  this  country ;  as  the  passive  organs  of  locomotion,  they 
should  occupy  a  higher  ruik  than  they  now  maintain.  There 
is  nothing  which  gives  such  precision  to  knowledge  u  system. 
The  French  anatomists  are  aware  of  this,  and  in  their  descrip- 
tive works  apon  anatomy,  they  are  exceedingly  careful  and 
accurate.  We  will  give  the  method  pursued  foy  Cloquei;  he 
gives,  first,  a  general  outline  of  the  bone,  and  then  divides  it 
into:  1,  body  or  middle  part;  this  is  subdivided  into  its  upper 
suriace,  lower  surface,  anterior  and  posterior,  which  are  all 
examined  minutely ;  attachment  of  muscles,  ligaments,  Sic. ; 
2,  the  sternal  or  anterior  extremi^ ;  3,  acromial  or  posterior 
extremity;  4,  stmctore;  and  6,  its  developement  ana  artku- 
latioHS.  It  is  not  sufficient,  as  Dr.  Gross  has  done,  to  give 
the  altadiment  of  muscles,  but  the  precise  situation  shiHild  be 

Sinted  oat ;  for  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can  give  any  thing 
e  science  to  oar  diagnosis  in  fractures  and  luxations.  This 
is  evident,  from  the  description  he  gives  of  the  seat  and  direc- 
tion offractares  of  this  hone,  and  also  the  causes  of  these  injn- 
lies;  this  is  very  imperfect;  our  object  is  to  ascertain  why 
fi-acinres  occur  at  particular  parts,  imd  our  remedies  will  be 
Bore  certun  and  effective.  'Let  ns  illustrate ;  the  clavicle  is 
most  often  fractured  at  the  termination  of  the  points  of  insertion 
vi  the  trapeuus  and  deltoid.  The  reason  in  the  first  place  is, 
the  bone  affiirds  less  resistance,  and  t>ere  (he  two  curvatures 
meet,  consequently,  when  we  fall  npon  tlie- shoulder,  the  wright 
of  the  body  and  ttie  resittaflce  of  the  ground  cross  each  o£er 
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al  Ibece  two  oseeouB  portions.  This  abo  explains  wbjr  frac- 
tnres  are  almost  always  oblique,  and  why  the  slope  of  tbe 
ioterDal  fragn^Dt  takes  place  at  tbe  expense  of  tbe  posterior 
aspect 

'  We  might  carry  the  same  application  to  other  parti  of  the 
bone,  but  sufficient  is  done  to  explain  our  meaoiog.  The  ad- 
vantage which  this' scientific  method  would  give  to  surgeons, 
would  be  not  only  in  discarding  the  many  useless  inventions  io 
tbe  shape  of  flints  and  bandages,  which  lumber  the  office  and 
occupy  the  time,  but  also  simplify  the  treatment.  If  we  look 
into  ancient  and  modern  books  of  surgery,  we  shall  see  the  vast 
diderence  there  is  in  tbe  construction  of  instruments,  as  well  as 
the  number  in  use.  It  is  now  well  understood  that  a  better 
knowledge  of  anatomy  has  discarded  many  instruments ;  in 
fact,  many  instruments  vere  invented,  because  anatomical 
knowledge  was  so  limited,  and  now  many  are  in  us«  because 
surgeons  are  ignorant  of  iL  . 

We  shall  not  follow  Dr.  Gross  through  tbe  varioos  fractures 
and  dislocations,  but  content  ourselves  with  pointing  out  such 
as  are  novel  and  useful.  In  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  hume- 
rus, the  follo.wing  description  .of  the  apparatus  of  Briinning- 
bausen  may  be  useful. 

"  A  very  excellent  apparatus  for  fr&cturea  of  the  neck  of  tbe 
humerus  was  devised  by  Bruno iDgh;iuseDi  of  Germany,  about  tbe 
close  of  the  last  or  beginning  of  the  present  century.  It  is  highly 
•[token  of  by  some  of  the  conlinental  surgeons,  but  it  has  never,  I 
believe,  been  employed  in  this  country.  It  is  extremely  simple, 
and  is  applied  in  the  following  manner.  A  pad,  about  four  inches 
long,  and  stuffed  with  hair,  is  to  be  placed  under  the  axilla,  and 
secured  by  means  of  fovl'  tapes,  the  upper  two  of  which  are  tied 
on  the  opposite  shoulder,  and  the  lower  two  around  the  middle  of 
the  arm.  A  compress,  dipped  in  spirits  of  wine  and  water,  is  then 
to  be  applied  to  the  antero-extemal  part  of  the  Bcapulo>hu moral 
articulation,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  arm  is  to  be  pressed  toward* 
the  trunk.  A  carred,  or  hollowed  splint,  having  ihe  exact  shape 
of  tbe  limb,  and  extending  from  Ihe  elbow  to  the  shoulder,  is  next 
to  be  applied  along  the  arm,  and  secured  by  means  of  two  straps, 
which  are  attached  to  each  of  its  extremities,  and  buckled  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  trunk,  its  internal  surface  is  lined  with  wool 
or  cotton,  which  is  covered  with  linen,  so  as  to  project  about  a  fourth 
of  an  inch  beyond  Ihe  border  of  Ihe  splint,  and  prevent  it  from 
excoriating  the  soft  parts.  In  addition  to  the  two  straps  already 
mentioned,  it  is  furnished  with  three  or  four  smaller  ones,  which 
are  buckled  round  the  arm,  and  keep  it  firmly  in  its  place.  On 
the  external  surface  of  the  spUnt,  in  the  direction  of  ita  length,  is 
placed  a  strip  of  morocco  leather,  which  is  fastened  at  intervaiB  df 
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one  or  two  inches,  and  is  intended  to  receive  the  amall  straps  to 
which  I  have  jutt  feforred. 

"  When  the  splint  is  ^pUed,  all  that  remains  to  be  done  is,  to 
put  the  fore-arm  in  a  ding,  and  keep  it  perfectly  at  rest." 

We  have  tbas  given,  we  think,  a  fair  gpedmen  of  the  first 

Eart  of  this  treatise ;  and  we  caonot  leave  it  without  offering  to 
*r.  Gross  our  thanks  for  the  ipdustry  he  has  exhibited,  and  the 
very  osefiil  bibliographical  record  he  has  appended  to  each 
division  of  hi*  subject.  Oor  notice  of  his  omissions,  we  trust 
be  will  receive  in  a  spirit  of  candor.  It  is  impossible  that 
so  many  extensive  subjects  can  be  condensed  without  some 
errors,  and  we  say  without  heutation,  fewer  are  to  be  found  in 
this  compilation  than  any  we  ever  met  with. 

We  hope  this  treatise  will  be  in  tfae  hands  of  every  young 
practitioner ;  it  will  stimulate  him  to  imitate  the  example  here 
held  out  to  him  as  one  path  to  fame.  We  are  sensible,  that 
from  the  present  construction  of  the  profession,  that  patience 
mutt  be  exerdsed ;  biit  let  him  not  weary.  The  repressing 
causes  which  now  exist  cannot  remain  long  ;  the  eqiulibrium 
will  be  restored,  and  tfae  weight  of  talent  will  be  felt  in  every 
part  of  the  medical  community.  The  public  mind  will  become 
more  enlightened,  and  the  vigor  which  the  energy  of  the  young 
and  spirited  will  infuse  into  tfae  circulation  of  the  prolessioo, 
will  rouse  the  dull  and  slumbering  to  a  sense  of  their  danger, 
by  the  competition  of  a  noble  and  elevated  character.  It  has 
ever  been  the  fate  of  the  young  practitioner  to  receive  the  frown 
of  his  senior.  It  may  teach  turn  bumili^,  but  we  fear  it  may 
also  encourage  sycophancy.  If  we  consult  the  lives  of  most 
medical  men,  how  few  force  themselves  to  distinction  by  power 
of  mind ;  now  and  then  a  genius,  like  a  spirit,  glides  over 
tfae  waters,  but  tfait  is  a  rare  appearance.  The  talented,  how 
oAen  do  they  unk  into  the  bitterness  of  n^lect,  and  wither 
under  the  shade  of  presiimptioD  and  arrogance.  If  a  republic 
ever  should  exist,  it  should  be  the  republic  of  letters.  Despot- 
ism in  literature  dries  up  every  stream  of  knowledge ;  and  if  it 
do  flow  soDWtioieg,  it  is  a  gift,  and  not  a  right  which  belongs 
to  all,  to  drink  at  its  founttun  bead.  It  is  no  living  spring,— 
it  is  the  corrupted  pool  of  ignorance,  iatolenmce,  and  selfish 
ambition.  R. 

(To  be  amiinued.) 
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Art.  II. — 1.  Aiaatal  Report  of  Veathx  in  the  City  and  Couniy 
of  New-York,  for  ike  year  1830.  Published  by  order  of" 
the  CommoD  Council. 

2.  Statement  of  Deaths,  icith  the  diseates  and  aga,  in  ike  CUy 
and  LiberUet  of  Philadelphia,  from  the  jirit  of  January, 
1830,  to  thefirtt  of  January,  1831.  By  orderof  the  Board 
ofHeallh. 

3.  Qeneral  Abstract  of  the  Bilt  of  Mortality  of  the  city  of 
Boiton,from  January  first,  1630,  to  Jamairy  first,  183). 
Agreeably  to  the  records,  kept  at  the  Health  office.  By  order 
of  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen. 

4.  BiU  of  Mortality  for  the  Toicn  of  Salem,  from  January  first 
to  December  thirty-first,  A.  D.  1830,  inclusive.  By  order 
of  the  Board  of  Healih. 

Nothing  more  stroDg;1y  illustrates  the  utili^  of  the  acience  of 
medicibe,  than  the  variety  of  subjects  comprehended  in  its  ge- 
neral study.  Of  its  immediate  aod  serious  responsibilities,  no 
one  can  raticuially  doubt ;  but  to  these  we  have  no  reference  at 
present.  There  are  other  subjects,  intimately  blended  with  the 
basiness  of  the  physician,  that  elevate  liim  above  the  dmdgery 
of  his  profession,  and  give  him  an  honorable  rank  among  the 
pure  in  philanthropy,  and  the  learned  in  civil  policy.  The  me- 
dical administration  of  hospitals,  dispensaries  and  asylums, 
oSer  ample  evidence  of  the  tirst  fact,  while  in  illustration  of  the 
second,  the  history  of  our  species,  the  influence  of  climate,  in- 
stitutions, religion  &lc;  as  embraced  in  the  science  of  political 
arithmetic,  most  usually  emanate  from  the  medical  philosopher. 

The  influence  of  climate,  upon  the  mnral  and  physical  deve- 
lopment of  man,  and  the  political  character  of  nations,  was 
early  noticed  by  Hippocrates,*  and  to  the  present  day,  the 
science  of  civil  government  lias  established  many  of  its  first 
elements  upon  lacta,  demonstrated  by  medical  statistics  and  topo- 
graphy. That  thie  must  necessarily  be  the  case  is  apparent,  as 
every  circumstance,  connected  with  the  population  of  a  state, 
has  immediate  reference  to  its  civil  government.  "The  number 
of  inhabitants,"  says  Mal(e-Brun,  "is  the  foundation  of  every 
good  system  of  finance;  the  more  individuals  a  country  con- 
tains, provided  they  have  the  means  of  subsistence,  the  greater 
progress  will  commerce  and  manufactures  make,  and  conse- 
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qnently,  the  greater  the  increase  of  the  revennes."  The  ob- 
ject of  medical  statistics,  therefore,  includes  in  it  the  first  principles 
of  good  govern mcDt, — it  applies  directly  to  the  business  of  every 
man.  The  physical  efTects  of  the  face  of  the  couDtry,  the  in- 
flueace  of  large  cities,  maDufacturiug  towns,  or  agricultural 
districts,  and  the  occupations  and  resources  of  the  inhabitants, 
as  they  afiect  health  or  character,  have  immediate  reference  to 
the  propagation  of  the  human  family,  and  fall  within  the  daily 
observation  of  the  physician.  It  is  to  our  profession,  therefore, 
that  the  profound  statesman  must  look  foi;  much  information,  in 
his  plans  of  successful  admiuistration ;  and  it  is  from  him  in  re- 
tain, that  we  must  receive  those  legislative  enactments,  that  will 
put  in  our  possession  the  means  of  acquiring  satisfactory  results 
from  our  labors. 

M'  It  is  a  misfortune,  that  from  a  notorious  deficiency  in  our  laws, 
we  are  unable  to  make  any  correct  computations  of  the  progres- 
sive increase  of  our  city.  We  have  seen,  indeed,  many  loose 
-  calculations,  based  upon  the  census  of  dilTerent  periods,  foretell- 
ing the  growth  of  New-York  for  ten,  twenty  and  My  years. 
But,  independent  of  the  necessity  of  taking  into  considers- 
tioD  the  alien  population,  the  increase  or  decrease  of  which 
cannot  he  foreseen,  we  are  uuable  to  make  more  tlian  a 
conjectural  calculation,  from  a  want  of  tables  of  births.  The 
tables  of  Euler,  showing  in  how  many  years  the  population 
(^  a  country  maybe  doubled,  are  constructed  upon  such  re- 
quired data,  and  this,  it  would  seem,  must  be  the  case  in  all 
calculations  of  a  similar  nature.  As  the  moral  and  political 
condidon  of  a  people  materially  affects  the  number  of  births, 
we  may  reverse  the  argument,  and  from  such  tables,  draw  an 
additional  conclusion  upon  the  influence  oC  our  political  consti- 
tution. Of  this  item,  \a  the  science  of  government,  we  are, 
therefore,  also  deprived.  We  are  obliged,  however  to  submit, 
and  with  the  scanty  means  afforded  us,  by  our  annual  reports, 
form  our  opinions  of  the  salubrity  of  the  city;  we  can  only  judge 
as  we  may,  of  the  influence  of  our  climate  upon  births, — >(he  pro- 
portion o(  births  to  marriages, — of  births  to  deaths,  and  the 
other  data  required  in  political  arithmetic. 

We  are  sensible,  that  any  law  that  may  be  made  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  registry  of  births  and  marriages,  will  be  violated  from 
a  variety  of  causes.  The  reputation  of  individuals,  and  the 
happiness  of  families,  will  often  demand  inviolable  secrecy  from 
the  accoucheur,  and  in  a  community  of  over  four  hundred  phy- 
sicians, where  competition  exists  to  so  great  a  degree,  and  where 
the  means  of  subsistence  is  sought  by  many,  at  the  sacrifice  of 
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every  feeling  of  pArsoDal  honor  and  professional  dignity,  there 
always  wilt  be  foand  those,  who  will  seise  upon  the  opportnoity 
of  reporting  fictitious  cases,  to  give  a  false  importance  to  the  eX" 
tent  of  their  practice.  These  are  circumstances,  however,  that 
must  be  expected,  even  under  thf  strictest  regulations.  The 
reason  why  the  same  evils  are  not  met  with  in  foreign  conntries, 
arises  irom  (he  nature  of  the  government,  where  a  state  religion, 
secures  a  church  re^stry  of  births.  But  in  proportion  as  we 
lose  any  apparent  advantage  from  the  absence  of  arbitrary 
laws,  it  should  be  replaced,  by  enactments,  consistent  with  our 
own  more  free  form  of  government ;  and  if  it  be  impossible  to 
come  at  any  correct  results  on  the  subject  in  question,  sdll  the 
means  of  arriving  at  some  saUsfactory  conclusion  may  safely  be 
afforded  us.  The  importance  of  this  subject  requires  more  at- 
tention than  it  has  yet  received,  and  in  proportion  to  its  grow- 
ing interest  in  legislation,  the  hecessih  <^  some  municipal  regu- 
lation, becomes  more  apparent.  The  rapid  increase  of  our 
commercial  emporium,  its  ascendancy  making  it  the  attracting 
point  for  foreign  emigration ;  this  influx  of  a  population,  that 
must  suffer,  before  the  system  can  be  accommodated  to  onr  cli- 
mate, and  the  variety  of  circumstances  connected  with  the  cha- 
racter of  a  large  ci^,  give  to  the  topic  a  peculiar  consequence. 
From  official  papers,  we  learn  that  during  the  year  1630, 
the  number  of  emigrants  arrived  at  this  port,  is  as  follows : 

Arrived  from  foreign  ports.  January,  -  -  -  £04 
February,  -  -  386 
March,  -  -  •■  338 
April,  -  -  -  3139 
irfay,  ...  -  1SI9 
June,  -  -  -  .  5241 
July,  ...  -  4200 
Angusi,  ...  4146 
September,  .  -  3782 
October,  ...  2166 
Noveml»er,  -  -  2945 
December,    -   -2    740 

S9,304 

Deduct  ctiiieos  of  the  United  Stales,  of  )        ,  __. 

whom  1181  were  bom  here.  >  '^^ 

2B,070» 
■  Thii  amoant,  it  thoukt  be  mealioii«d,  i«  not  tbe  total  of  foreigners 
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By  the  report  of  interments,  we  derive  the  ^l,  dial  111& 
persons  were  bnried  m  the  cemetery  of  St.  Patrick's  cathedral 
during  the  past  year,  wliicfa  is  a  little  over  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
number  (5537)  of  burials  in  the  city.  We  all  know,  that  the 
transient  foreign  population  are  generally  Catholics,  and  we  are 
ledtotheconclusion,fron)  these  collateral  facts,  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  deaths  is  of  foreigners;  we  are,  besides,  plainly 
shown,  that  any  estimate  formed  from  the  amount  of  deaths,  ab- 
stracted from  every  other  data,  but  the  total  of  population,  will 
be  most  grossly  incorrect.  The  lalubrity  of  our  climate  can^ 
not,  therefore,  be  tested  by  these  two  items  alsne. 

However  peculiar  it  is  to  man,  to  readily  accommodate  himself 
to  a  change  of  climate,  still,  as  it  has  beed  truly  observed,  this 
very  susceptibility  produces  instability  of  health,  and  lessens  the 
average  of  bngevity;  in  the  aggregate,  however,  population  is 
increased  bythis  foreign  influx.  But  although  so  great  a  number 
of  deaths  occurs  among  those  from  abroad,  still,  there  are  many 
circumstances,  that  mast  be  taken  into  consideration,  in  judging 
of  the  heallhfulness  of  the  ci^.  We  most  look  at  the  habits, 
occupations,  be,  of  the  emigrant  after  he  arrives  here,  contrast- 
ed with  the  same  things  as  affecting  him  in  his  native  country. 
The  greater  number  of  the  lower  orders,  in  less  than  a  month 
after  their  arrival,  show  the  effects  of  intemperance.  These  ef- 
fects, are  doubly  baneful  from  their  action  upon  systems  pre-  ' 
vionsly  deranged,  by  the  concomitants  of  long  voyages,  crowd- 
ed vessels,  confined  steerages,  salt  food,  Stc.  We  have  seen  in- 
numerable cases  in  a  public  institution,  where  some  emigrant, 
within  a  week  afler  his  arrival,  has  been  brought  up  for  medical 
adnce,  by  an  acclimated  fi-iend,  after  he  had  kindly  led  him 
bto  a  continued  scene  of  intoxication.  Unfortunately,  the  first 
surfeit  never  brings  with  it  its  own  cure,'  but  the  appetite  once 
whetted,  the  love  of  liquor  ^creases,  by  tbe  facili^  with  which 
it  is  obtained.  We  have  before  as,  the  Annual  R^wrt  of  the 
New-Tork  Dispensary,  which  gives  us  an  interesting  table  of 
the  nativity  of  its  patients  for  Uie  past  year.  It  has  an  impor- 
tant bearing  opontbe  observations  just  made,  as  well  as  npon 
the  general  subject  of  foreign  population.  As  a  single  item  in 
statistics,  part  of  the  table  is  worth  extracting.     The  total 


arrived  at  New- York,  daring  tbe  last  year.  Tbe  mm  i*  very  materially 
eDiarged,  by  Dumber*  smnggled  into  die  city  from  Amboy,  aad  otber 
placet,  and  by  tboM  wbo  arrive  here  by  tbe  way  of  Canada,  of  wbom 
DO  accoimt  can  be  taken.  Tbe  amonot  of  theae,  we  are  toM,  is  <rvj 
GODtiderable- 
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UDoant  of  patienU,  wbo  have  recaved  medical  advice  daring 
1830,  ii  stated  to  be  14,774,  (rf*  the§e  there  were  frooa : 


774 

3018 

3792 

Male. 

690 

2864 

3544 
7336 

N.  r.«(ate— Female, 

667 

2115 

2782 

Male, 

543 

1742 

2285 

. 5067 

U.  fifatej— Female, 

146 

505 

«5I 

Male, 

346 

118 

461 
1112 

130 

282 

402 

Male, 

.  59 

209 

268 
670 

GemoHv— Female, 

105 

45 

150 

Hale, 

14 

43 

57 

207 

Holtoul— Female, 

14 

2 

16 

Male, 

2 

7 

9 
26 

SoXfamJ— Female, 

21 

34 

55        . 

Male, 

9 

30 

48 
103 

fVfflice— Female. 

8 

8 

16 

Male, 

6 

28 

34 
50 

24 

47 

71 

Male, 

7 

26 

33 
104 

r.  /ndiet— Female, 

7 

5 

12 

Male, 

3 

16 

18 
30 

Pruma— Female, 



3 

2 

Hale, 

—       2 



1 

1 

Male, 

— 

10 

10 

^iriteeriaaJ-Female, 



1 

1 

Male, 

— 

3 

3 

Foreign  staticians  have  seen  the  necesd^  of  assigning  some 
catue  for  the  mortality  in  large  cities,  independent  of  their 
crowded  state  and  the  vitiation  oftlielr  atmosphere. 

"  Between  30  and  60,"  says  Mr.  Hawkins,  as  quoted  in 
the  American  Quarterly  Review,  "  many  more'  die  in  Los- 
don,  on  account  of  the  large  anaunl  influx  from  the  country. 
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In  all  cities,  a  large  portion  of  disease  and  death  is  to  lie 
assigned  to  the  constant  importation  from  tlie  country  of 
indi^^dnals  who  have  attained  to  matnrity,  but  having  hetn 
previously  habituated  to  frequent  exercise  in  a  pore  atmosphere, 
and  to  a  simple,  regular  diet,  are  gradually  sacrificed  to  con- 
fined air,  sedentary  habits,  or  a  capricious  and  over-sdmulatiag 
food."*  The  reviewer  jnstly  reprobates  the  cant  of  "  capri- 
cious and  over-atiaiu latin g  food,"  and  says  tliat,  as  a  cause  of 
disease,  it  ought  entirely  to  be  discarded  in  the  esUmate.  We  . 
think  so  too,  and  have  given  our  views  on  Uie  same  subject  in 
oar  first  Ntmiber.t  The  reviewer  does  not  give  the  same 
wrigfat  to  the  argument  of  the  influx  from  the  country,  but 
wonid  rather  fix  upon  consumption  as  a  cause  of  mortality 
betweeen  the  agps  of  20  aDii  60.  This  may  be  true  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  but  Lord  Kaims,  like  Mr.  Hawkins,  makes  the 
nme  cause  a  general  one  in  bis  time. 

"  But  of  all,  the  most  deplorable  effects  of  a  great  city,  is  the 
preventing  population,  by  shortening  the  lives  of  its  inhabitants. 
Does  a  capital  tweU  in  proportion  to  the  mtmberi  that  are 
drained  from  the  country  9  Far  from  it  The  air  of  a  popa- 
loDs  city  is  infected  by  multitudes  crowded  together ;  and 
people  there  seldom  make  out  the  usual  time  of  life.  With 
respect  to  Iiondon  in  particular,  the  fact  is  but  too  well  ascer- 
tained. The  burials  in  that  immense  city  greatly  exceed  the 
births.  As  London  is  far  from  being  on  the  decline,  the  con- 
sumption of  so  many  inhabitants  mat  he  sapplied  from  tie 
eemitTy"t 

Malte-Bmn  also  observes  in  his  remarks  on  physical  geo- 
gra[diy,  that, 

"  Aristotle  long  ago  exhorted  governments  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  inhabitants  in  cities.  Sussmilch  compares 
cities  to  a  continually  raging  pestilence.  Such  a  sweeping 
awrtion  exaggerates  the  effects  of  an  evil,  whose  existence  can- 
Bot  be  denied.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  enjoy  two  great 
advantages  over  those  of  towns :  a  purer  air,  and  a  more  sober 
and  regular  life.  On  the  other  hand,  rural  employments  ex- 
pose those  who  follow  them  to  so  many  accidents,  and  subject 
them  to  so  many  hardships,  and  to  such  a  miserable  mode  of 


*  Amerion    Quarterly  Review,  No.  XVI.     Art.   '■  Lonfevil;,"  p. 


t  Art.  "  Djspeplic's  Mouitor,"  p.  169. 

«  of  the  History  ofHui.     1774. 
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living,  that  it  may  be  doubted  wbether  the  real  disadvantages 
in  cities  are  as  great  as  has  been  supposed."* 

After  all,  these  argumeDts  pertaiu  more  to  large  cities  in 
Europe,  tiiao  to  those  of  tbe  United  Slates ;  for  we  have  not 
oolf  the  influx  from  our  own  country  towns,  but  emigration  to 
a  much  greater  extent  from  abroad.  If,  however,  the  removal 
of  persons  &om  agricultural  districts  be  indeed  productive  of 
an  increase  of  mortali^  in  cities,  how  much  more  must  it  add 
to  our  bills  of  deaths,  when  we  have  in  addition  an  immense 
foreign  emigration  to  encounter.  We  particularly  draw  atten- 
tioo  to  this  fact,  because  it  is  generally  overlooked  in  conq>a- 
ring  the  salubrity  of  New-Tork  with  that  of  other  cities ;  it 
materially  tends  to  increase  tbe  average  of  mortality  from  year 
to  year,  and  has  enlarged  tbe  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  in- 
crease of  population  for  the  last  ten  years.  This  diflerence, 
we  think,  may  be  fonnd  in  the  ratio  of  arrivals  of  emigrants  for 
the  same  period. 

It  were  well,  too,  if  this  subject  should  be  considered  on 
another  point ;  we  mean  as  it  affects  annuities ;  for  we  believe 
that  the  facts,  when  properly  collected,  frill  fix  a  higher  value 
on  life  i — that  is,  the  mean  duration,  instead  of  being  calculated 
between  30  and  40  years,  may  be  increased  to  45  years  with 
us ;  for  if,  with  our  immense  floating  population,  the  annual 
mortality  is  as  1  in  37.38,  it  is  certainly  rational  to  suppose, 
that  the  standard  of  duration  of  life  may  be  elevated  among 
those  who  may  be  properly  called  the  inhabitants  of  the  city. 
This  we  give  merely  as  a  suggestion  for  future  calculators. 
The  subjoined  table  will  assist  in  such  computations. 

TABLE  or  TOTAL  DEATHS  AND  CENSUS  FROM  1820  TO  1830, 
INCLUSIVE. 
Tear.  Veatha.  Population. 

126,000— U.  S.  Census. 


S.OOO — State  Census. 


207,000— U.  S. -Census. 
*  UDivvrsHl  Gcuj^raphy,  Book  XXU.  p.  195.  4Ui.  edition. 
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1820, 

3S15. 

1B21, 

3542. 

1822, 

3231. 

1823, 

3444. 

1824, 

4341. 

ie2S, 

5018. 

1826, 

4973. 

1827, 

6181. 

1828, 

6181. 

1829, 

6094. 

1830, 

5537. 
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The  increase  of  popniation  intermediate  to  a  aeries  of  fire 
yean,  can  only  be  arrived  a(  by  an  average  calcalatioii.  Ta- 
king tbe  amounts  giren  in  the  three  terms,  this  may  be  safHy 
calculated,  from  the  regularity  of  the  increase  which  it  will  be 
Dodced,  is  about  8,000  per  year.  For  any  purpose  of  accu- 
rate anticipatiTe  calculation,  this  will  not  be  sufficient,  particu- 
larly when  taken  in  connexion  with  tbe  number  of  deatfafl, 
which  must  vary  with  the  increase  or  decrease  of  arrivals  of 
emigrants.  To  come  ai  any  thing  like  accuracy,  we  want  some 
bans  besides  the  bills  of  mortality,  sweHed  out,  as  we  bav* 
observed,  by  deaths  produced  among  aliens,  add  by  circnm- 
Mancet  independent  of  impure '  atmosphere  and  viciniladea  of 
wenidier.  We  want,  as  important  items,  the  proportion  of 
births  to  marriages,  and,  above  all,  the  proportioH  between 
bir^ii  and  deaths.  This  last  is  generally  calcnlMed  from  101 
10  150' for  every  100.  Taking  a  ratio  of  14£,  we  may  make 
sonetbbg  of  a  calcnlatioil  Ahich  will  give  as  abont  B,028 
fautbt  per  annum ;  the  deaths  beiag  to  die  births  as  10  to  14v 
win  leave  a  sorplns  of  3,491,  and  requiring  6,50&  natives  of 
diferent  parts  of  our  own  and  foreign  countries,  to  make  np 
the  net  amotmt  of  annud  increase,  (8,000.)  The  period  it  wiH 
take  from  these  data  to  double  the  present  number  of  inhabi- 
tants, nuy  be  computed  from  given  tables  of  a  population  of 
100,000,  the  ffiorlali^  being  as  1  in  36,  and  tbe  prepoflion  of 
deaths  to  births,  as  10  to  14.  In  this  case,  tbe  nnmber  of  in- 
habitants will  double  itself  in  62}  years.  With  ns  tbepopala 
tion  being  207,000,  and  taking  the  mortality  as  above,  (1  ■> 
36 — I  in  37,  however,  being  the  true  propordon,)  will  give 
«  doable  popniation  m  idiout  30  years.  This,  however,  must 
be  a  looM  calculation,  but  we  believe  it  is  a  sale  coi^ectore. 

In  our  attempt  to  show  that  our  bills  of  mortidity  cannot  be 
solely  depended  upon,  in  forming  an  (pinion  of  die  healthiiit 
ness  of  oar  city ; — that  other  things  indeed  than  the  locality, 
deteriondion  of  &tmo^>here,  and  general  circnmstances  of  Ae 
cTimate  of  New-Tork,  afiect  die  yearly  amount  of  those  bills, 
•ad  in  order  to  show  that  the  clamor  that  is  rused  abont  tbe 
insalubrity  of  our  city  is  perfectly  idle,  we  will  Just  notice  the 
statement  of  deaths  in  Boston,  Salem,  and  paiticularly  in  Phi- 
ladelphia. These  are  tbe  only  places  that  have  «ipplied  us 
with  the  reports  of  deaths  for  the  last  year.  We  are  not  in- 
formed of  the  numbers  of  foreigners  imported  into  these  dties, 
bat  in  Pluladelpbia  alone,  can  there  be  any.  thing  like  a  com- 
parison made  with  tbe  numbers  arrived  liere--eTen  in  tlus 
respect  she  most  fall  something  behind  us. 

By  the  census  lately  t«k«i  by  the  general  govemmeot,  Pbi- 

TOL.  I.  57 
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ladelpfaia,  with  its  five  liberties,  has  161,412  inhtbitant* ;  uxl 
by  the  "  Statement"  of  the  Board  of  Health,  we  are  told,  the 
namber  of  deaths  for  ]  830  amouots  to  4,250,  or  1  in  a  fractioB 
less  than  38.  From  this  it  is  perceived,  that  even  were  dr- 
cumslanees  equal,  its  salubrity  would  be  hut  iridin^ly  elevaleu 
above  New-York ;  hut  the  differeoce  io  transieot  populatioa, 
we  ihinic,  will  fully  account  for  the  difference  io  the  pnq>ortiMi 
of  deaths. 

In  the  "  Statement"  we  have  the  item  of  birthi,  tbe  de- 
ficiency of  which  in  our  own  "  Report"  we  so  mach  com- 
plain of.  Agreeably  to  tbe  returns  made  by  160  fvactitioDcn 
of  midwifery,  there  were  bom  3,9fi6  males,  and  3,682  females, 
making  b  total  of  7,628,  and  leaving  a  sorplui  of  3,378  births, 
which  is  as  1  to  47  of  tbe  whole  population.  Adopting  tbe 
same  proportion  of  births  to  deaths  for  our  own  city,  instewd  of 
tbe  hypodietical  terms  we  have  previously  made  use  of,  the  sosi 
of  4,401  would  displace  2,491,  %aA  give  us  a  proportion  also 
of  1  in  47 ;  so  that  here  we  would  lose  nothing  by  compwtsoD. 

The  deaths  in  Boston  during  the  last  year  were  1,125.  We 
can  make  no  estimate  of  tbe  proportion  of  mortality,  being 
anable  to  decide  whether  the  deaths  in  Cbarlestown  are  incb- 
ded ;  and  besides,  we  have  no  other  term  of  popolatiMi  ifaan 
that  of  tbe  two  places  conjoined,  which,  in  the  abstnet  (^  tbe 
late  census  before  us,  is  given  as  70,164. 

Intite  "  Bill  of  Mortality"  of  Salem,  we  have  a  total  of  230 
deaths.  Tbe  population  of  tbe  town  is  13,861 ;  and  there 
have  been  during  the  last  year  491  births,  vix.,  253  males,  230 
females,  and  8  still-bom. 

Now  let  ns  return  to  the  "  Statement,"  and  take  a  few  of 
tbe  diseases  that  depend  most  upon  climate  and  sitaatitm,  and 
we  think  that. the  comparison  here  will  alio  show  our  ci^  in 
as  isit  a  light  as  her  neigbboh 


F&vere. 

tbbowob,*^ 

Phil. 

H.Y. 

Phil. 

»-V- 

PhiL 

-^ 

Simpto,        71 

36 

OrtbeobMt,!i3e 

^3 

DiurbcM, 

76 

a 

■^z  s 

53 
35 

'^^\'^ 

193 

&r 

49 

93e 

U8 
10 

iDtennitt'F.,  9 

15 

Brain,             83 

71 

Colic 

IB 

10 

Remitting,  45 
FaerpenT,    15 

33 

liver,             35 

107 

U 

Stuiuch,        51 

3 

379 

931 

Hectic,          5 

2 

Citatrb,          30 

5 

■;^— j. 

5 

Hivea,            71 

178 

Muwmu>, 

0 

afi3 

Sore  throat,    17 

33 

IMiilitj, 

3U 

0 

0 

33G 

192 

660 

eio 
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AiDong  the  ferert  we  have  omitted  scarlatina,  which  can  no 
tnoie  be  called  fetxr  than  measles  or  small  poz,  and  because 
it  mnst  be  considered  an  epidemic,  not  belonging  to  any 
particular  climate.  In  Philadelphia  there  were  40  deaths 
iroiB  this  disease  during  the  past  year ;  in  New- York  there 
were  248,  while  in  1828  there  were  1 1,  and  the  prerious  year 
onlv  4. 

There  must  be  some  difference  in  the  nosology  of  the  two 
citiei ;  for  we  cannot  believe  that  inflammation  of  the  liver  is 
a  disease  peculiar  to  New-Tork.  There  is  a  stronger  dispo- 
■itioD  generally  for  diseases  to  assume  an  inflammatory  charac- 
ter in  the  United  States  than  in  Europe ;  and  if  (his  pecnliarity 
pertun  more  to  New-Tork  than  to  other  cities  in  the  Union, 
It  is  probably  depending  upon  our  exposure  to  the  sea.  Al- 
tbough  the  number  of  deaths  by  inflammations  is  so  great, 
(till  the  amount  is  less  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of 
deuh*  than  in  Philadelphia.  Cases  of  bronchitis  find  no  place 
in  oor  report,  except  they  are  included  among  hives,  whidi  we 
think  most  be  the  fact. 

The  disproportioned  number  of  deaths  by  cholera,  at  first  led 
V*  to  believe,  that  we  ought  to  have  added,  as  an  offset,  263 
cases  of  marasmus,  which  we  find  in  our  report,  without  a  like 
dais  in  the  statement.  This  we  would  have  done,  had  we  not 
foiuid  the  official  returns  from  Philadelphia,  in  the  same  situa- 
tion, with  81£  deaths  from  debility,  wliich  have  noplace  in  our 
report  We  are  inclined  to  think,  that  these  two  terms  are  used 
lev  the  same  complaint,  from  the  fatality  being  placed  chiefly 
among  children.  Setting  aside  the  difference  of  population,  in 
the  nnmber  of  deaths  by  diseases  of  the  bowels,  the  advantage 
is  decidedly  in  favor  of  New-York,  so  far  as  the  fact  can  be 
Judged  from  a  single  year.  This  conclusion  will  arise  more 
forcibly,  in  respect  to  fevers,  though  in  this,  the  san^e  opinion 
woold  be  naturally  formed,  from  bearing  in  mind  the  clay  soil, 
and  g«ieral  topography  of  Philadelphia.* 

The  increase  of  mortality  by  consumption  in  cities  situated 
in  the  latitudes  of  New-York  and  Philadelphia  is  always 
great,  and  this  seems  evidently  to  be  in  proportion  to  d^e 
vicioi^  of  the  ocean.  Without  slopping  to  inquire,  whether 
this  disease  be  inflammatory  or  not,  or  whether  the  stimulus  of 
the  pure  sea  air  can  be  advantageous  or  otlierwisc,  we  may  only 
•ay,  that,  setting  its  pathology  and  all  a  priori  reasoning  aside, 
it  is  generally  conceded  by  physicia&s,  that  in  the  early  stage  of 
consumption,  a  sea  voyage  is  decidedly  beneficial.  But,  there 
can  be  no  doobt,  we  believe,  that  the  mixture  of  land  and  sea 

*  Lioneui.  AnKcnitatei  AcndemicK.  Vol.  X. 
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air  u  as  lugLly  prejudicial.  It  U  this  tningling,  and  altematioo 
of  atmosphere,  Uieone  cliargcd  witli  pure  aad  stimulant,  and  the 
odier  witli  noxious  and  depressiog  materials,  and  the  concurreDt 
viuBsitudeg  of  temperature  iu  our  climate,  that  must  ever  be  pro- 
dactire  of  serious  coosequeoces,  in  certain  predispositions.  To 
these  natural  concomitants  of  our  locality,  add  the  causes  of 
disvase  arising  from  tbe  habits,  occupations  and  reSnements  of 
a  large  city,  and  no  wonder  can  be  excited  at  tbe  prevalence  of 
consumpUon.  It  is,  bowever,  to  be  regretted,  that  no  hopes  can 
be  raised,  that  this  prevalence  will  be  lessened,  but  on  the  con* 
trary,  that  in  proportion  as  luiura  and  wealth  increase,  so  will 
this  prevalence  increase.  New-lfork,  bowever,  is  favored  in  its 
comparative  freedom  from  remitting  and  intermitting  fevers ;  and 
although  there  have  been  many  cases  of  the  latter,  within  a  few 
years,  still,  tbey  can  almost  universally  be  traced  to  tbe  coontry  for 
their  ori^.  This  fiurt  of  onr  great  immunity  from  fevers,  and 
the  greater  predominance  of  consumption,  is  singularly  coo- 
sistent  with  anoth^  fact,  that  the  latter  is  seldom  met  with,  ori- 
ginating in  miasmatic  regions,  where  the  former  abound.  Tbe 
same  observation  will  be  made,  by  comparing  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality of  the  two  cities;  while  among  our  neighbors,  the  deaths 
by  fevers  are  greater  then  with  us,  those  by  consumption  are  lest^ 
being  636 ; — in  New- York,  they  were  974  for  tbe  same  period. 
The  following  table,  collected  fi?om  the  official  reports  for  leu 
years,  will  show  tbe  proportionate  increase,  when  compared  with 
tbe  growth  of  the  populatioD,  aod  tbe  told  of  deaths  which  we 
have  already  pna. 

Death*  bff  CauumptioH. 
1821         715.         1826         820. 
182e         624.         1827        829. 

1823  683.         1828         906. 

1824  736.         1829         880. 

1825  843.         1830         974. 

Taking  the  sum  of  deaths,  (8010,)  by  this  disease,  for  tbe 
foregoing  term  of  years,  it  proves  tbe  chilling  truth,  that  it  will 
form  nearly  one  tixlb  of  the  whole  amount  of  mortality,  (45,542,) 
for  tbe  same  period.  What  terrible  ravages  of  a  single  disease, 
and  yet  how  recklessly  do  all  tlie  attendants  of  misnamed  re- 
finement  and  fashion  second  the  effects  of  climate  and  predispo- 
sition, and  demand  its  daily  victims ! 

Great,  bowever,  as  this  proportion  is  in  New-Tork,  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  tee  are  exclusively  subjected  to  tbe  deso- 
lating visits  of  consumption.  As  far  as  an  opinion  can  be 
formed  from  tbe  number  of  deaths  in  one  year,  PbiladelpbiB, 
"~"  ~i,  and  Salem,  offer  equal  evidence  of  its  ravages.    While 
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the  dnths  in  onr  ci^  were  974,  which  i>  aboat  tme  fiftk  mA 
^■,  of  tbe  whole  number  of  deaths  for  the  hit  year,  in  Phi- 
ladelphia they  were  636,  or  om  iktik  and  -ffj ;  in  Bonon 
193,  or  em  fifth  and  ^Vi  >  "t"!  >d  Salem  50,  or  one  fifth 
and  y,,.  To  coooe,  however,  at  any  accnracy,  we  ought  to 
nake  our  calculationg  from  a  series  of  years;  but  yet  tbe  trifling 
diSerence  in  latimde  bring  these  places,  even  for  ooe  year, 
more  opon  equivalent  tenns  of  coniparisoD  than  at  first  wosld 
be  soipected.  The  occasional  vicissitudes  of  weather  may  not 
be  equally  lelt,  but  the  general  atmospherical  changes,  we  are 
(rf'minioD,  are  alike  experienced. 

This  item  in  medical  statistics  is  an  object  of  meloncboly 
reflection,  but  still  with  proper  data,  (and  did  time  permit,)  we 
voold  like  to  pursue  our  investigations  much  fartbar  than  we 
have  done  at  present.  We  would  endeavor  to  press  tbe  inb- 
Ject  upon  tbe  attention  of  the  philanthropist,  that  some  means 
night  be  devised,  if  possible,  for  tbeprrawMlioK  of  this  disease ; 
for  here  the  hopelessness  of  any  ctiraMiie  efiects  from  medW 
dne,  c^dnces  the  occadonal  inefficiency  of  tbe  healing  art. 
"  To  cure  it,"  (phthisis,)  says  Dr.  Clark,  "  even  in  its  earlier 
stages,  in  odier  words  to  remove  tubercles  already  existing  io 
tbe  lungs,  is  what  we  can  scarcely  hope  to  do."  Laennec  in- 
deed has  remarked  that  "  the  cure  of  comon^on  is  not  beyond 
tbe  powers  of  nature ;— but  art  has  not  been  found  equal  to  tbe 
task."*  The  prevention  indeed  would  seem  to  be  an  equally 
bc^tess  labor.  While* &sbion  andHoiarioos  indulgence  hold 
their  sway,  we  shall  be  met  at  the  very  direshold  by  almost  in- 
lormountable  obsucles.  We  will  find  arrayed  against  the 
most  dianterested  benevolence  a  force,  that  eves  tbe  fear  of 
dead]  cannot  prevail  against.  Pride,  folly,  intemperance,  and 
a  host  of  excesses,  will  start  up  in  opposldoo  to  every  counsel  of 
prudence  or  warning  of  experience  {—disease  will  continue  ita 
desoladng  march,  and  death  eventually  receive  tbe  voluntas 
sacrifice  of  proud,  intellectual,  but  infatuated  beings,  innule 
of  every  opposing  effort  No  one  can  so  justly  af^reciate 
these  melancholy  truths  as  the  observant  physician,  but  how 
vain  are  even  bis  warmest  attempts  to  counteract  their  force. 

In  tbe  earlier  attacks  of  phthisis,  much  may  be  done  by  seek- 
ing relief  from  a  sea  voyage,  and  the  genial  influence  of  a 
tropical  climate.  The  equability  of  temperature  in  both  posses- 
ses the  greatest  advantages.  But  it  is  to  inaction  on  ship-board, 
and  the  lassitude  of  miud  and  body  produced  by  a  trofucal 


>  LoDdon  Medico  Cbiringictl  Renew,  Vol.  XIL,  N.  9.,  p.  91. 
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atmospbere,  d»t  we  are  inclined  to  attribute  the  great  benefit 
go  ofteo  experiet>ced  in  these  cases.  If  phthisis  be  an  ioflam- 
matory  complaint,  (which,  we  know,  has  been  doabted  by 
■ome,)*  then  all  absence  of  excitement  must  be  desiraUe,  and 
every  means  calculated  to  stimulate  the  mind  or  body  should 
as  necessarily  be  avoided.  These  efiects  we  meet  with  in  a 
very  great  degree  in  the  means  referred  to,  for  notwithstanding' 
^  possibility  of  a  continued  excitement  of  mind  at  sea,  we 
know  that  ordinarily  all  curiosity  soon  wears  away,  and  the 
whole  scene  is  productive  of  languor,  and  becomes  devoid  of 
interest ;  every  trifle  is  an  event,  and  every  taste  or  passion  is 
subdued  by  an  oppressive  ennui.  These  effects  are  more  visi- 
ble as  the  tn^ics  are  approached,  and  hence  the  patient  soon 
frels  convinced  of  an  improvement  in  his  symptoms,  tbougli 
often  mistaking  the  absence  of  mental  excitability  for  a  loss  of 
irritation  ftom  disease.  But  in  the  forming  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease, tliere  is  an  absolute  curative  efiect  prodoced,  which  is 
increased  by  a  residence  on  some  plantation,  witere  every  ar- 
OBButaDce  we  have  mentioned  is  found  in  succesuon,  even  to  a 
greater  extent  than  on  ship-board.  The  habits  and  occupa- 
tions of  the  inhabitants,  the  scene,  and  every  thing  that  sor- 
ronnds  him,  very  soon  become  familiar;  and  the  equable, 
though  oppressive  temperature,  quickly  enervate,  and  indispose 
him  for  any  exercise.  The  mind  is  soothed  by  the  influence 
of  Uk  ur,  and  all  these  combined  circumstances,  added  to  the 
simj^icity  of  diet  to  which  he  is  reduced,  prove  every  way 
effective  of  recovery  to  health,  or  at  least,  in  retarding  the  pro- 
gress of  disease.  Rest  of  body  and  mind  is  of  paramount 
importance,  and  it  is  to  be  desired  pardcularly,  if  it  can  be  had 
by  a  natural  inclination  produced  by  temperature,  rather  tfian 
by  mare  deprivation  of  occupation.  Denying  nothing  of  the 
benefit  derived  from  a  change  to  a  milder  climate,  we  yet  tludt 
it  essential  that  the  circumstances  to  which  we  have  adverted, 
should  enter  into*  our  deliberations  when  advising  the  removal 
of  a  patient,  and  where  a  change  of  residence  is  imposdble,  thai 
tbe  same  object  sfaoidd  be  had  in  view  in  accommodating  bins 
to  oar  own  climate.     . 

Returning  from  tKis  digression,  the  nest  ol^ect  that  attracts 
our  attention  is  the  great  number  of  still-births.  The  preva- 
lence of  these  cases  has  not  failed  to  excite  particular  observa- 
tion, and  we  are  in  hopes  that  tbe  subject  will  soon  be  satisfac- 
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lorily  investigated,  as  we  perceive  it  formi  one  of  the  prixe 
qvettioniof  the  State  Medical  Society. 

In  a  paper  on  the  increase  of  stitl-bom  children,  read  before 
Ae  Coanly  Medical  Society  in  1 829,  we  expressed  o.nr  regret 
^at  from  the  want  of  a  proper  registry  of  births,  we  were 
aoable  to  make  any  comparison  between  the  propordon  of  still 
and  living  births.  From  such  data,  however,  foreign  staticiani 
lutve  made  the  required  computations,  some  of  which  we  foand 
in  onr  Edinburgh  contemporary,*  and  which  we  may  again  be 
pemitted  to  qnote. 

Caspar,  in  his  remarks  on  the  mortality  of  children,  hat 
calculated  the  proportions  referred  to  for  difierent  cities  in 
Europe.  In  London  and  Vienna,  they  axe  in  relation  as  one 
to  twenty-four ;  in  Stockholm,  as  one  to  thirty-six ;  in  Dresden, 
as  one  to  uiaeteen ;  in  Brimawick,  as  one  to  thirty-three ;  as 
one  to  fifteen  in  Hamburgh ;  one  to  nineteen  in  Paris ;  and  aa 
cue  to  eleven  in  Strasburgb.  It  is  considered  as  perfectly  de- 
monstrated, that  in  the  above  places,  the  chief  causes  of  still- 
birtba  are  illegitimate  conneziom.  Taldng  the  conjectural 
term  (6,028)  which  we  have  before  made  use  of,  as  the  number 
(^living  births  per  annsm,  we  find  that  in  New- York  the  pn^ 
portion  will  be  as  1  in  23.  If  tbe  sum  of  7,628  only  includes 
the  living  birdis  in  Philadelphia,  the  proportion  in  that  city 
is  as  one  in  twenty-five ;  for  Boston  we  have  not  tbe  item  of 
tnrths ;  but  in  Salem  the  proportion  is  as  one  in  sixty.  In 
BostMi  the  number  of  still-bom  children  was  100  dunng  the 
last  year. 

For  the  assistance  of  those  who  may  wish  to  enter  into  the 
calcniations  more  deeply  than  we  have  done,  we.  wiH  ^ve  tbe 
■Hunber  of  these  cases,  as  well  as  those  of  deaths  in  child-bed, 
for  a  series  of  ten  years,  taken  frcwa  official  reports  before  us. 

Chad-bed. 


Tear. 

Sm*om. 

1821, 

-     174.    - 

1822, 

-    20S.     - 

1823, 

-    223.     - 

1824, 

-    250.     - 

1825, 

-     244.     - 

1826, 

-     302.     - 

1827, 

-    290.     - 

(828, 

-    338.-   - 

JS29, 

-     360.     - 

1830,. 

-     339.     - 

*  Edinbnrgh  Uodical  ind  Surgicil  Journal,  No.  88. 
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In  looking  over  thh  tabk,  we  are  at  once  struck  with  tbe 
increase  of  caseSf  which  is  ranch  disproportioned  to  the  increase 
of  population,  and  we  are  naturally  led  to  inqniie  into  the 
causes  of  these  accidents.  We  know  that  every  circnmstaace 
capable  of  enervating,  or  in  any  way  deranging  tbe  femaU 
^tem,  will  in  some  way  afiect  the  ability  of  perfect  conceptioa. 
This  is  particularly  the  case,  when  such  derangement  is  di- 
rectly seated  in  the  uterine  system.  In  Bearching,  therefbfc, 
for  these  causes,  we  are  at  once  directed  to  tbe  eflectf  imme- 
diately or  indirectly  produced  by  the  difierent  conditioas  oT 
Bocie^,  and  which  may  all  be  referred  to  a  few  moral  and 
physical  caueea,  more  especially  met  with  in  large  cities.  This 
IS  chiefly  dependant  .np6Q  the  fact,  that  here  the  habits,  tastes, 
iic  are  in  some  measure  artificial,  or,  in  other  words,  tliat  the 
simple  purposes  of  life  are  perverted  from  their  healthful  eier- 
clse  by  refinement,  ne^ect,  or  excess.  From  the  tughest  to 
the  lowest  class,  these  circiDnstances  abound,  but  wHh  aumt 
peculiarity,  consequent  upon  tbe  condition  in  life. 

First :  among  the  poorer  class  tbe  difficulty  of  obtaimng  a 
regular  subsistebce,  materially  affects  the  ntui^>er  of  births. 
This  arises  from  the  impoverished  coq^tioa  of  tbe  whole  ani- 
mal organism,  as  well  as  from  the  want  of  those  aeceMwy 
attentions  during  pregnancy  which  can  be  observed  amoi^  the 
more  favored.  The  muscular  fibre  i«  lax,  and  tbe  periocKcal 
evacnaOons  are  irregular  in  their  s^pearance,  or  the  whole 
secretion  is  depraved.  These  derangements  are  heigbteaed  hy 
the  dampness,  and  oflen  filthiness  of  the  dwellings^  aad  bf 
personal  uncleanliness.  With  indolence  and  unceftaia  nb- 
stBtence,  intemperance  is  generally  coimected,  to  a  i' 
extent,  and  tfie  result  of  all  is,  that  tbe  powers  of  c 
are  either  wholly  exhausted,  or  there  is  as  incapability  o 
taining  the  burden  of  a  regular  period  of  gestadon.  These 
are  tbe  physical  causes  of  still-births  among  this  class  of  tbe 
population  of  a  ci^ ;  the  moral  are  those  which  seem  to  be  the 
attendants  of  poverty,  and  corrupt  mental  educatitm.  The 
sense  of  propriety  is  lost  from  these  wants,  and  illicit  practices 
are  indulged  in.  Tbe  whole  moral  feeFing  being  depraved,  the 
righte  of  wedlock  are  unacknowledged,  or  reckoned  li^lly  of; 
in  one  word,  prostitution  is  resorted  to,  as  a  means  of  subnst- 
eoce.  The  effect  of  this  is  seen  in  the  fact,  that  fifteen  per  cent. 
of  children  born  out  of  wedlock  are  bom  dead, — but  only  three 
per  cent,  of  those  in  wedlock.^ 
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Pov«ny,  intemperance,  and  proslilation,  then,  we  may  ^l 
place  among  the  ordioary  causes  of  stiU-birihs,  and  these  causes 
must  increase  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population,  and 
from  the  civil  and  moral  nature  ofa'City. 

Secondly :  as  "  an  active,  sober  people,  equally  moderate  In 
their  passions  and  pleasures,  will  always  be  superior  in  fecundity 
to  a  people  debauched  by  luiuiy ,  efiemiaacy,  and  voluptuous  en- 
joyment;"" or  to  those  sank  in  the  lowest  vices  ofpoverty  and  ig- 
norance; the  class  of  society  emphatically  called  the  "respect- 
able" will  ofi*er  but  few  causes  dependant  upon  their  condition, 
for  still-birthB.  Equally  ri  moved  from  the  luxury  aDd  listless 
inactivity  of  fashionable  life,  and  the  unwholesome  diet  and  low 
propensities  of  the  class  we  have  just  noticed,  the  crises  among 
these  must  be  chiefly  phyucal,  and  dependant  more  upon  acci- 
dental exertion,  imprudeuce,  or  occasional  sedentary  occupa- 
tions, than  upon  a  customary  mode  of  living.  These  circum- 
stances, however,  become  connected  with  others,  in  proportion 
to  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  and  the  gratification  of  an  ambition 
for  Aa  refined  convenience  of  the  higher  class  of  society.  Thus 
it  is  that  we  oAen  see  children  of  the  same  family  exhibiting 
different  and  increased  predispositions  for  disease,  as  they  are 
bom  during  the  competency  or  the  superfluous  wealth  and  en- 
joyments in  possession  of  parents.  The  necessity  for  muscular 
activity,  and  continued  domestic  occupations ;  the  full  gratifi- 
cation of  the  simple  wants  of  nature,  the  regularity  of  liie,  and 
generally  strict  moral  discipline, — secure  a  firmness  of  fibre, 
and  perfection  of  mental  and  physical  qualities,  that  render  the 
peculiar  duties  of  the  female  not  only  to  be  completely  but 
easily  consummated.  But  displace  this  manner  of  life  by 
indulgence,  irregularity,  the  refined  ease,  and  enjoyments,  and 
incfiscretions  of  fashion,  and  we  find  just  such  a  state  of  func- 
tional debility  and  derangement,  as  generally  interferes  either 
directly  or  indirectly  with  the  propagation  of  the  human  race. 

This  brings  us,  thirdly,  to  the  consideration  of  luxui^  as  a 
cause  of  the  increase  of  still-births.  This  state  of  life,  in  the 
first  place,  may  be  reckoned  as  a  very  efficient  cause,  from  its 
disposition  to  produce  those  unhealthy  and  inconvenient  di»- 
charges,  and  ^al  irregularity  of  menstruatit>n,  which  is  so  ef- 
Jective  in  destro^ng  the  perfection  of  the  generative  fuocdona 
of  the  female.     In  the  paper  before  referred  to,  we  have  noticed 
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thiB  circumstance,  and  as  we  cannot  better  express  onr  Tiew9« 
we  will  repeat_^what  we  have  there  said.  *'  At  that  period  when 
the  play  of  th^  passions  is  the  strongest,  the  sanguineous  deter- 
minations of  earlier  life  being  diverted  from  the  cerebral  and 
pulmonary  systems,  now  exert  that  influence,  which;  after  the 
commencement  of  the  catameoia,  not  only  prepares  the  genera- 
tive organs  for  the  performance  of  functions  contributory  to  the 
continuance  of  the  human  race,  but  renders  those  organs  ex- 
tremely susceptible  of  excitement.  To  a  certain  degree,  the 
occurrence  of  this  excitement  is  not  only  not  incompatible  with, 
but  necessary  lo  health  ;  but  when  too  frequently  produced, — < 
and  that,  too,  by  drcumstances  which  may  be  avoided, — it 
then  becomes  a  subject  of  much  future  constitutional  mischief. 
To  the  production  of  this  effect,  fashion  lends  her  powerful  aid, 
whether  it  be  physically  or  mentally,  by  heating  drinks,  stimu- 
lating condiments,  or  luxurious  and  indolent  living  in  general, 
or  indirectly  by  an  improper  personal  display,  and  that  nice 
attention  to  those  striking  characterisdcs  of  the  female  form, 
which  betray  the  subject  of  honest  though  somewhat  indelicate 
tlioug^t,  or,  by  devotion  to  the  fashionable  works  of  fiction, 
which  minister  to  the  luxuries  of  an  impassioned  imagination ; 
for  all  these  are  equally  causes  uf  those  increased  excitemeois, 
which  are  so  productive  of  tiie  disorders  here  spoken  of.  Con- 
stant irritation  or  excitement  of  any  organ  must  result  in  an 
eq.ually  general  and  morbidly  eiu:eEsive  impetus  of  blood  lothe 
part ;  hence  arise  the  passive  inflammation  and  occasional  le- 
sion ;  hence  are  induced  all  those  morbid  actions,  which,  under 
the  name  of  leucorrhea,  amenorrhea,  8cc.,  not  only  prove  essen- 
tially injurious  to  the  generative  function  of  the  uterus,  but 
finally,  we  believe,  may  produce  a  force  of  habit  capable  of 
completely  perverting  its  necessary  and  curiously  devised  in- 
tention." We  think  so,  for  as  these  discharges  are  liable  to 
aflect  the  generative  system  from  the  age  of  puberty  to  the 
period  when  the  capability  of  conception  usually  ceases,  it  must 
he  obvious  that  although  they  are  the  effects  most  generally  of 
constitutional  debility,  they  also,  by  reaction,  increase  that  de- 
bility, and,  by  the  locality  of  the  disease,  particularly  impair 
tlie  tone  of  the  vagina,  the  neck  and  even  body  of  the  uterus. 
Jtut,  altboufrh  this  loss  of  tone  does  not  necessarily  prevent 
conception,  as  that  faculty  depends  especially  npon  the  healthy 
cundition  of  one  or  both  ovarin,  still  it  is  evident  that  such  a 
state  of  the  uterus  must  very  effectually  prevent  the  full  deve- 
lopment of  the, foetus,  or,  if  the  foetal  term  shall  have  been  nearly 
completed,  of  its  expulsion  in  a  lifeless  or  asphyxiated  condi- 
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It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  these  disorders,  so  detrimental  to  the 
well  being  of  women,  so  well  calculated  to  destroy  the  fulfilment 
of  the  duties  of  wife  and  mother,  should  in  a  great  measure  be 
induced  by  habits  and  education,  often  considered  as  the  pur- 
potes  of  civilization  and  polished  life. 

This  subject  might  be  enlarged  upon,  but  our  space  will  not 
allow  us  to  do  more  than  to  pass  rapidly  in  review  those  moral 
and  physical  causes  incidental  to  the  several  conditions  of  so- 
ciety in  a  large  city;  and  itmust  be  apparent,  we  think,  that 
these  are  sufficient  for  the  annual  increase  of  cases  of  still-bom 
children.  Indeed,  when  we  compate  the  proportion  of  cases 
which  we  find  in  the  Salem  bills  with  those  in  the  New-Tork 
report,  we  have  the  evidence  of  facts  to  bear  out  the  general 
assertion,  that  the  natural  increase  of  population  of  any  place 
h  materially  affected  in  proportion  to  tlie  extremes  of  corruption 
and  refinement;  and  that  these  circumstances  proportionately 
depending  upon  the  number  of  inhabitants,  affect  not  only  the 
procreative  powers  of  the  female,  bat  also  the  health  and  life 
of  children.  No  hesitation  can  be  indulged  on  these  points ; 
for  when  we  look  at  the  enervating  effects  of  intemperance, 
poverty,  and  low  vices, — of  mental  and  bodily  indolence,  luxu- 
rious living,  and,  we  ought  before  to  have  added,  the  mechanical 
but  fashionable  means  of  distorting  tlie  body,  and  injuriously 
compressing  the  uterine  region,  we  find  sufficient  means  for  the 
production  of  atiil-birtbs,  or  enfeebled  children.  That  some 
opinion  may  be  formed  of  this  last  fact,  we  have  prepared  the 
following  table  of  deaths  and  ages  for  a  period  often  years. 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  will  suggest  ano- 
ther cause  of  the  increase  of  still-born  children,  and  one  which 
did  not  escape  the  observation  of  that  venerable  and  experienced 
physician,  the  late  Dr.  William  Moore.*  We  fear  that  there  is 
loo  much  truth  in  his  conjecture,  that  the  too  free  and  improper 
use  of  ergot  by  physicians  is  productive  of  a  proportion  of  the 
accidents  referred  to.  We  are  inclined  to  this  belief,  the  more 
strongly,  from  some  facts  that  we  have .  heard  of,  wherej^it;h^s 
been  boasted  that  by  this  means  several  cases  may  be  attended 
to  with  but  a  little  loss  of  lime.  How  far  the  application  of  this 
medicine  for  vicious  purposes,  may  have  become  common  out 
of  the  profession  we  do  not  know,  but  we  entertain  many  sus- 
picions on  this  point. 


•  Am.  ed.  of  DoumftD,  by  J.  W.  Prtmciii,  M-  D. 
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For  ten  years,  therefore,  the  number  of  deaths  under  oue 
year,  ia  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  whole  number  of  all  ages ;  from 
birth  to  two  years,  nearly  one-third;  in  Philadelphia  for  a  term 
of  20  years,  ending  January,  1827,  the  proportion  nf  childmi 
under  a  year  to  the  whole  number,  is  rather  more  than  a  fiAh  ; 
and  of  ihose  from  birth  to  two  years,  rather  less  than  a  third.* 

This  enormous  mortality  of  children,  is  owing  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  unfriendly  influence  of  the  air  in  cities ;  but  we 
are  inclined  to  believe,  that  much  depends  upon  the  inherent 
feebleness  of  the  offspring,  born  of  inactive  and  debilitated  mo- 
thers, and  nursed  either  with  impoverished  milk,  or  when  this 
natural  sustenance  is  deficient,  fed  upon  diet  totally  at  variance 
with  the  assimilating  powers  of  the  infant. 

*'  The  proportion  between  the  numbers  of  the  two  sexes,  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  both  in  statistics  and  legislation.  In 
Europe,  there  are  always  more  boys  born  than  girls,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  21  to  20,  or  according  to  others,  of  26  to  25.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  mortality  also  is  greater  among  the.  male 
children,  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  27  to  26  ;  in  consequence 
of  which  about  the  i£th  year,  the  numbers  of  the  two  sexes  are 
brought  nearly  to  an  equality;  there  is,  however,,  still  a  surplus 
in  favor  of  the  males."^  This  proportion  of  deaths  of  tlie  'two 
sexes  before  the  15th  year,  agrees  very  well  with  the  view  of  this 
item,  giving  in  the  foregoing  table. 

According  to  a  table  in  the  American  ^uarterlg,  from  the 
Edinburgh  New  Pkiiosophical  Joitnud,  the  calculation  is  given, 
that  the  probability  of  a  person  being  sick,  between  20  and  30 
years  old,  is  to  that  of  one  between  40  and  50  as  37  to  50 ;  and 
the  comparative  duration  of  sickoess,  is  as  4  to  7.  AAer  the  age 
of  one  year,  the  most  haiardous  period  of  life  is  between  20  and 
SO.  We  must  at  once  be  struck  with  this,  by  casting  an  eye  over 
our  first  table,  where  it  will  be  seen,  that  between  20  and  30 
years,  the  deaths  are  nearly  in  proportion  of  one  eighth  of  the 
whole  number ;  between  30  and  41),  a  litde  more  than  this ;  and 
between  40  and  50,  about  one  tenth. 

We  shall  now  conclude,  with  merely  expressing  a  wish,  that 
from  the  importance  of  the  subject,  some  plan  may  be  devised  . 
to  put  us  in  possession  of  the  annual  number  of  births  in  this 
city.     This,  we  think,  may  be  done  by  suitable  enactments  re- 
quiring an  anoual  report  firom  physicians;  and,  if  thought  pro- 
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per,  these  reports  may  be  substantiated  under  oatb.  A  similar 
requisition  may  be  easily  made  of  the  clergy,  as  respects  mar- 
riages. Should  the  subject  be  viewed  in  the  light  that  we  feel 
Convinced  it  deserves,  we  shall  soon  have  satisfactory  data  for 
accuracy  in  our  statistical  calcniauons,  and,  above  all,  we  shall 
be  able,  we  think,  to  demonstrate  that  the  aspersions  of  pecu- 
liar unhealthiness  cast  upon  our  emporium  have  no  foundation 
in  truth ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  life  at  least  is  under  no 
greater  risks'in  New-Tork  than  in  any  of  her  sister  cities.  Even 
with  the  imperfect  materials  afibrded  us,  we  believe  we  have 
advanced  a  step  in  repelling  the  slander  which  has  been  so  often 
repeated  in  our  hearing,  that  we  were  inclined  to  believe  it 
ourselves. 

To  our  City  Inspector  we  would  respectfully  suggest  the 
propriety  of  giving  us,  in  bis  reports,  the  number  of  foreigners 
yearly  arriving  at  this  port,  the  amount  of  population  of  the 
city,  and  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  cities  from  which  he  may 
receive  official  statements  on  this  point.  Of  comrse,  the  last 
item  would  necessarily  be  for  a  preceding  year.  This  would 
be  bestowing  bat  a  trifling  additional  lalrar  on  bis  reports,  but 
they  would  then  become  much  more  valuable  documents  than 
they  now  really  are,  even  with  these  deficiencies.      J.  J.  G, 
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AMATOXY  AltD   PBTUOUWT. 

Tin  Nnoljr  ^iacoeertd  Mitttietfor  compramg  Ike  dorud  t«m  ef 
tSe  Ptmt  M  Jfm  ami  ^tttMof*.  By  Mr.  SKiKUffOK  and  Mr.  Hous- 
ton. (AiMtn  Hoipibd  JteporU,  vol.  t.  p.  459.)  By  th«  researcbes 
of  a  number  of  eminent  ajiatomiato,  it  is  well  known  that  the  eorftu 
eaeemonam  and  corytu  apoHgionan  of  the  peni$  hare  been  ahowD  to 
consist  of  minute  arteries  and  veins,  which  are  targe,  numeroua, 
and  communicate  freely  with  each  other  ;  and  that  by  this  arrange' 
ment  a  number  <t^f  coDimunicating  vessels  is  formed,  into  which  the 
blood  is  poured  abundantly  <mi  occasion  of  various  ttinudi,  so  as  lo 
cause  erection — a  phenomenon  from  which  the  vessels  in  which  it 
takes  place  have  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of  atctile.* 
'Hiough  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  veins  thus  arranged  are  the 
chief  seat  of  this  action,  it  is  Mill  undetermined  by  what  a^nta  or 
mechanism  the  occasional  injection  is  effected.  We  know,  m  short, 
that  the  blood  is  poured  from  the  arteries  into  the  minute  commnni. 
eating  veins  during  erection ;  that  it  is  detained  in  the  l^er  order 
of  veaael*  for  aome  time ;  and  that  then  it  is  gradually  removed  from 
the  minute  veins  into  their  larger  branches  and  trunks,  while  the 
part  shrinka  to  its  volume  previous  to  erection.  We  are,  however, 
ignorant  of  the  means  by  which  this  retardation  of  the  blood  in  the 
eommnnicatins  veins  is  effected,  and  of  those  employed  to  effect 
the  removal  of  the  blood  after  erection. 

Mr.  Houston  of  Dublin,  by  whom  this  kind  of  structure  baa  been 
recently  examined,  and  whose  researches  in  proving  that  it  is  the 
cause  of  the  rapid  protrusion  of  the  tongue  of  the  chameleon,  we 
on  a  former  occasion  brought  before  our  readers,  has  partly  modi, 
fied  the  old,  and  pnilly  confirmed  the  new,  explanation  of  erectioa. 
Mr.  Houston,  though  obliged  to  admit,  that  the  mere  peculiar  vae. 
cular  arrangement  is  all  that  the  anatomist  can  donHmstrate  in  most 
organs  susceptible  of  occasional  erection,  thinks,  nevertheless,  that 
this  phenomenon  depends  on  two  circumstances— the  one  the  im. 
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pulao  of  blood  by  nervous  energy  through  the  aHeriea,  the  other  s 
roechoaical  process,  by  which  the  blood  is  detained  during  erection 
in  the  veina  of  the  organ. 

His  attention  was  dirocted  to  this  peculiarity  by  the  fact  oommu- 
nicated  by  Mr.  Shekleton  of  the  existence  of  two  muscles  in  the  dog 
connected  with  the  voke  doriale*,  of  which  the  position  is  well  suited 
for  compressing  these  vessels,  and  prerenting  the  escape  of  blood 
from  them.  These  muscles,  which  are  situate  between  the  arch  of 
the  pubis  and  the  penit,  had  been  already  noticed  by  Cuvier  in  the 
bear,  dog,  raccoon,  and  tailed  monkeys,  in  the  following  terms: 
*'  Les  our*,  le  raton,  el  le  cMen,  &c.  OBt  tin  petit  muscle  dont  lea 
fibres  chamues  partent  des  branches  du  corps  cavemeuz  et  se 
r^unissent  k  un  tendon  moyen  qui  se  fixe  i  la  verge  au  dessoas  da 
pubis.  Dans  la  ^ueiHincaUtlncA6,ou  nous  I'avons  egalement  troUT^, 
il  n'avoit  pas  de  tendon  moyen,  et  devoit  servir  &  comprimer  la 
tieme  dortaie."     Anatomie  Compar^e,  tome  t.  p.  103. 

Hiese  obserfations  have  been  more  fully  verified  by  Mr.  Hous. 
ton,  who,  after  recognising  them  in  the  dog,  wolf,  jackal,  bear, 
badger,  cat,  raccoon,  coati-mondi,  marmot,  aguti,  horse,  seal,  &c. 
at  length  found  them,  on  the  15th  July,  1830,  in  the  human  body. 
In  the  dog  of  good  size,  each  muscle  is  about  three  fourths  of  an 
inch  long,  anaal  its  origin  one  tliird  of  an  inch  broad.  It  risea 
from  the  posterior  part  of  the  pubal  ramtu,  about  an  inch  below  the 
symphysis,  and,  tapering,  ends  in  a  tendon,  which  Joins  that  of  the 
opponte  aide,  and  in  which  is  a  transverse  slit  for  the  dorsal  vein. 
la  man  these  muscles  are  less  distinct  than  in  most  of  the  maaaui- 
Ua.  Rising  from  the  pubal  rami,  above  the  origin  of  the  ertetorta 
fom  (tKhio-caeenuai)  and  crura,  and  ascending  forwards,  they  are 
inserted  above  the  dorsal  vain  by  mutual  union  on  the  mesial  line. 
They  consist  ofa  thin  layer  of  muscular  and  tendinous  fibres,  about 
an  inch  long,  and  three  fourths  of  an  inch  broad,  and  may  perhaps 
be  regarded  as  portions  of  the  isc/uo-cottemogi,  which,  instead  of 
being  inserted  into  the  sides  and  Jower  surfaces,  ascend  over  the 
u[^r  surface  of  the  cavernous  bodies,  to  compress,  by  their  con- 
tnction,  the  dorsal  vein.  Between  these  muscles  and  the  penis  ore 
the  veins,  arteries,  and  nerves  of  this  organ.  Their  anterior  fibres 
are  distinguished  "from  those  of  the  uehia.catiernottu  muscles  by  the 
fibrous  attachment  of  the  crura  to  the  pubal  bone  ;  'their  posterior 
margins  are  separated  frcnn  tbe  anterior  of  the  Uvaioret  om,  or  Wil. 
son's  muscles,  by  the  pudlc  artery,  which  divides  (hem  in  its  course 
to  the  dortum  of  the  penis.  They  are  named  by  Mr.  Houston  the 
eomprettorei  vena  dorndu  pentt. 

"tbe  use  of  these  muscles  is  manifestly  to  compress  the  dorsal  vein 
of  the  penis,  and,  consequently,  to  impede  the  return  of  the  blood 
from  the  erectile  vessels.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  are  under 
the  influence  of  the  will,  and  Mr.  Houston  appears  neither  to  have 
investigated  nor  determined  this  point.  That  they  are  less  deve> 
loped  in  man  than  in  the  lower  animals  he  admits;  and,  on  the 
whole,  they  appear  to  be  mere  rudimentary  elements  of  a  structure, 
which,  for  rew>ns  not  yet  explained,  is  moat  perfect  in  several  of 
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the  lower  animalH.  Ooe  point  ia  obvious,  that  not  even  in  the  hu. 
■Hui  subject  cui  they  he  allowed  the  exclusive  power  of  coinpreM. 
ing  the  csvetBouB  veins,  since  this  ia  effected  partly  by  the  ftuUo. 
eatentomt*,  and  putty  by  the  comprettor  pnstattB. 

Mr.  Houston  more  than  once  tied  the  dorsal  veins  in  a  dog  with 
the  affect  of  producing  morbid  turgescence  of  the  penis  ;  bul  we 
do  lot  mean  to  enter  into  the  consideration  of  the  uses  of  the 
■abecles. 

It  is  an  aaalogicsl  confimiation  of  the  anatomical  fact  here  stated, 
that  the  tongue  of  the  chamielean,  in  which  Mr.  Houston  already 
demouBtrated  an  erectile  arrangement  of  vessels,  possesses  in  the 
iotemal  ceroto-matnillary  muscles,  organs  similar  to  the  compm- 
torea  tena  dorialet.  These  muscles  rise  from  the  anterior  part  of 
the  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  and,  passing  backwards  on  the  upper  sur. 
fitoe  of  the  style  and  muscles,  end  in  a  tendon,  which,  uniting  with 
thtt  of  the  opposite  side  about  two  lines  before  the  articulation  of 
thccermi  wiUi  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone,  becomes  broad,  and  ia 
inserted  into  the  roots  of  the  posterior  comua.  A  further  confirraa. 
tion  of  the  analogy  of  structure,  is  found  in  the  feet  that  this  tendon 
ta  perforated  by  an  opening,  through  which  these  veins  pass  in  their 
cottrve  from  the  erectile  Teasels  of  the  tongue  to  the  recipient 
tninks,  and  that  atretcbiag  these  muacles  interrupts  a  current  of 
mercury  flowing  along  their  canal. — Edia.  Uedical  ead  Bvrgictd 
Jovntd,  January,  18SI. 


S.  Dr.  Hoiuton  on  the  Mutoui  Membraite  of  the  Becfum.* — The 
structure,  form,  and  disposition  of  the  tunica  entering  into  the  com. 
position  of  the  rectum,  ought,  of  courae,  to  be  faraiUar  to  all  who 
Teattire  to  meddle  with  this  gut.  Yet  they  certainly  are  not  ao,  and 
probably  the  majority  of  the  reputed  strictures  of  tho  rectum  are 


'engaged  in  anatomical  preparations  illustrative  of  the  peculiar  and 
relative  anatomy  of  the  parts  in  the  pelvis,  discovered  the  existence 
of  valves  in  the  rectum,  formed  by  its  mucous  membrane.  The 
mode  of  exhibiting  them  consists  in  distending  and  hardening  all  the 
parts  with  spirit,  previously  to  being  cut  open. 

"The  valves  exist  equally  in  the  young  and  in  the  aged,  in  the 
malo  and  in  the  female ;  but  in  different  individuals  there  will  be 
found  some  varieties  as  to  their  number  and  position.  Three  is  the 
average  number,  though  sometimes  four,  and  sometimes  only  two 
mre  present  in  a  marked  degree.  The  position  of  the  largest  and  most 
regular  valve  is  about  three  inches  fromlheanus.oppositeto  the  base 
of  the  bladder.  The  fold  of  next  most  frequent  existence  is  placed  at 
the  upperend  of  the  rectum.  The  third  in  order,  occupies  a  position 
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about  midway  between  these,  and  the  fouith,  or  that  most  rarely  pre - 
■entiia  atlached  to  the  side  of  the  gut,  abouloDeinchabove  the  anua. 
la  addition  to  these  valves,  of  tolembly  regular  occurrence,  there 
are  frequently  several  intermediate  smaller  ones,  but  which,  firom 
their  trifling  projection  and  want  of  regularity  in  their  situation, merit 
comparatively  little  notice. 

The  fonn  of  the  valves  is  semilunar;  their  convex  borders  are 
fixed  to  the  sides  of  the  rectum,  occupying  in  their  attachmenla 
from  one  third  to  one  half  of  the  circumfcreace  of  the  gut.  Their 
surfaces  are  sometimes  horizontal,  but  more  usually  they  have  a 
■lightly  oblique  aspect,  and  their  concave  floating  ro&rgins,  which 
■re  defined  and  sharp,  are  generally  directed  a  litlle  upwards.  The 
breadth  of  the  valves  about  their  middle  varies,  from  a  half  to  three 
quarters  of  on  inch  and  upwards,  in  the  distended  stale  of  the  guU 
llieir  angles  become  narrow,  and  disappear  gradually  in  the  neigh- 
boring membrane.  Their  structure  consists  of  a  duplicature  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  enclosing  between  its  lamins  some  cellular  tissue, 
with  a  few  circular  muscular  fibres. 

The  relative  position  of  the  valves,  with  respect  to  each  other, 
deserves  attention.  That  situuted  opposite  to  the  base  of  the  blad- 
der, most  commonly  projects  from  the  anterior  wall  of  the  gut;  the 
valve  next  above  from  the  left,  and  the  uppermost  from  the  right 
wall:  that  near  the  anus,  which  is  ofleaat  frequent  occurrence,  oc- 
cupies a  place  when  present,  towards  the  lefl  and  pesCerior  wall. 
Many  deviations  from  these  stated  points  of  attachment  for  the  folds 
will  be  found  to  occur,  but  Die  arrangement  is  nevertheless  always 
such,  as  to  fonn,  by  their  being  placed  successively  on  different 
udes  of  the  gut,  a  sort  of  spiral  tract  down  its  cavity. 

In  regard  of  the  sacculated  form  which  the  rectum  acquires  by 
the  presence  of  ihese  valves,  the  gut  resembles  somewhat  the  colon 
in  the  condition  of  its  interior;  but  in  the  peculiar  spiral  arrange- 
ment of  the  valves,  it  bears  more  an  analogy  to  the  large  intestine 
of  some  of  the  lower  animals,  in  which,  as  for  example  the  ceecum 
of  the  rabbit,  the  large  intestine  of  the  serpent  and  dog.fiHh,&  con- 
tinuous spiral  membrane  traverses  the  cavity  from  end  to  end,  and 
gives  to  uie  alimentary  matters  a  protracted  winding  course  towards 
the  anus." 

The  presence  of  these  valves  may  be  ascertained  Jn  the  unpre- 
pared body,  if  looked  for  soon  afler  death,  and  before  the  tonic  con- 
traction of  the  gut  has  subsided.  They  then  over.lap  each  other  so 
effectually,  as  to  require  considerable  manceuvre  in  conducting  a 
bougie  or  the  finger  along  the  cavity  of  the  intestine.  Mr.  Cramp, 
ton  uses  a  rectum  bougie  bent  with  a  couple  of  light  spiral  turns, 
and  in  the  introduction  moves  it  about  gently  between  his  thumb  and 
fingers.  He  was  induced  to  adopt  this  form,  from  having  noticed 
that  of  itself  it  assumed  such,  when  allowed  to  become  sofl  by  re- 
maining some  time  up  the  gut.  He  practices  the  spiral  movement, 
from  observing  that  during  its  return  down  the  canal  ofler  being 
thus  modelled,  it  is  disposed,  if  handled  loosely,  to  take  on  thai 
course.  Dr.  Houston  suggests  that  these  valvular  folds  may  possibly 
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beconw  the  moat  frequenl  Mat  of  strictura,  and  he  mentiona  eonift 
points  connected  with  thai  aflecttoa  which  lend  to  support  in  some 
neasuie  his  suggestion.— JHed-CAtn^.  RevietB,  Jan.  1831. 

3.  Experimentt  by  M.  CoQard  de  MmUgny  on  Pulmonary  Abtorption 
imd  Exhtdaiion,  (Journal  Compl6meiUaire,  xxxvi.  225.  and  xxxvii. 
168.)  M.  Collordde  Martigny  baa  lately  undertaken  a  set  of  ex. 
[Mrimenis  for  the  purpose  of  determiniog  some  of  the  disputed  points 
in  the  chemical  physiology  of  respiration,  and  the  following  are  his 
principal  results. 

1.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  Lagrange,  which  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  original  theory  of  Lavoisier,  oxygen  gas  is  absorbed  m 
m&stonce  by  Uie  venous  blood  in  passing  through  the  lungs,  and 
does  not  unite  with  oxygen  to  form  carbonic  acid  till  it  has  proceed- 
ed with  the  arterial  blood  to  (he  capillaries.  This  opinion  rests 
Dierely  on  some  imperfect  experiments  by  Girtauner,  who  thought 
ho  discovered  oxygen  in  arterial  blood.  It  is  singular  that  these 
experiroentsshould  not  have  been  repeated  till  now,  astheyobvi- 
«usly,  ifcorrect,  lead  to  a  very  precise  and  importnnt  conclusion.  On 
trying  them,  M.  Collard  doHartigny  procured  results  decidedly  nega- 
tive. Haringfilledatube36incheslongwith  mercury,  and  reversed  it 
so  as  to  produce  a  barometric  vacuum,  he  admitted  about  an  inch 
ef  fresh  arterial  blood  from  the  crural  artery  of  a  living  dog,  and  left 
the  apparatus  at  rest  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  At  this  time,  the  mer- 
cury having  descended  considerably,  the  gas  which  had  been  de. 
v«lop«d  was  transferred  into  a  graduated  tube,  and  acted  on  by  cans. 
tic  potass.  Hie  whole  of  it  was  entirely  absorbed,  and,  conse- 
quently, consisted  of  carbonic  acid  only. 

2.  The  more  prevalent  doctrine  at  present  is,  that  the  oxygen 
which  IS  absorbed  by  the  blood  in  its  passage  thnjugh  the  lungs, 
mite*  with  the  blood  ;  that  carbonic  acid  is  formed  in  the  capillaries 
by  the  various  processes  of  nutrition  and  secretion ;  and  that  the 
carbonic  acid  thus  formed  b  given  off  in  the  lungs  by  a  prooees  of 
exhalation  and  secretion,  independently  of  the  presence  of  oxygen. 
Tliis  doctrine  rests  mainly  on  an  experiment  first  performed  by 
Girtanner,  and  aflorwards  more  carefully  by  Edwards ;  where  a 
frog,  being  made  to  breathe  hydrogen  alonei  gave  off,  nevertheless, 
more.Uian  its  own  bulk  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours.  This  result,  if  the  mode  of  experimenting  is  free  from 
fallacy,  is  decisive  of  the  question.  It  proves,  that  the  carbonic 
acid  given  off  during  respiration,  is  not  formed  in  the  lungs  by  the 
union  of  oxygen  with  the  carbon  of  the  venous  blood  in  its  passage 
through  the  pulmonary  circulation,  but  arrives  with  the  venous  blood 
in  the  lungs  ready  formed,  and  is,  in  short,  the  product  of  the  various 
functions  of  the  capillaries.  ButM.  Collard  de  Martigny  considers, 
that  even  the  method  of  experimenting  pursued  by  Dr.  Edwards,  is 
liable  lo  fallacy.  On  the  one  hand,  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid 
are  so  different  in  density,  that  they  mingle  slowly,  and  in  conse- 
quence an  analysis  of  a  portion  of  the  mixture  does  not  represent 
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tbe  cotnpoailicm  of  ihe  whole  idbsb.  And,  on  the  other  hsod,  ac- 
cording to  a  law  in  physics,  the  lisaues  of  tiie  body,  being  impreg- 
nated wilh  carbnoic  acid,  must  give  out  that  gas  when  immersed  u 
an  atmosphere  of  any  other  gas.  To  obviate  the  former  fallacy  he 
substituted  azote  for  hydrogen ;  aitd  to  do  away,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, wilh  the  Inlter,  ho  withdrew  and  analyzed  the  air  in  which  tbe 
animal  was  confined  once  every  hour,  or  every  two  hours,  and  re- 
placed it  by  pure  azote  ;  so  that  in  this  way  he  could  ascertain 
whether  carbonic  acid  was  given  out  only  at  first,  and,  therefore, 
arose  merely  from  the  displacement  of  the  gas  difiused  through  the 
textures,  or  continued  throughout  the  whole  duration  of  the  experi- 
ment, and,  consequently  arose  from  the  secretion  of  the  g«s  by  tiie 
lings.  In  every  experiment  he  found  carbonic  acid  given  oat  in 
considerable  quantity,  as  Edwards  also  invariably  T«[naAed.  Id 
an  interval  varying  from  seven  and  a  halfto  nine  hours,  h«  pro- 
cured, in  seven  different  experiments,  from  2|  to  SJ  cemiBtres,  or 
between  Ij  and  If  cubic  inch  of  carbonic  acid.  In  every  instance 
bo  found  nearly  twice  as  much  gas  formed  during  the  first  period, 
as  during  any  subsequent  period  ;  which  ho  attributes  to  the  dis. 
placement  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  textures  by  the  azote.  But  after 
the  first  period  the  quantity  formed  in  every  equal  period  of  time 
was  nearly  the  same,  till  the  animal  began  to  become  torpid,  and 
the  reipintion  to  languish,  when  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  ra- 
pidly decreased.  Hence  he  concludes,  that  after  the  first  period 
the  carbonic  acid  is  derived  solely  from  the  blood  iu  the  lungs. 

The  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  from  tbe  lungs,  then,  is  inde. 
pendent  of  oxygen  being  supplied  to  it.  The  presumption  must 
consequently  be,  that  it  is  secreted  or  excreted  by  the  blood  in  tbe 
lungs.  But  in  order  to  establish  this  doctrine  satisfactorily,  it  i« 
necessary  to  show  that  the  blood,  in  passing  through  the  lungs, 
really  loses  carbonic  acid,  a  point  which  no  one  before  M.  Collard 
de  Martigny  has  endeavored  to  ascertain.  He  has  proved  it,  how- 
ever, as  he  conceives,  by  a  comparative  examination  of  the  arterial 
and  venous  blood  of  the  same  animal.  When  each  was  collected 
directly  from  the  blood  vessel  in  a  barometric  vacuum,  as  formerly 
described,  he  found  that  venous  blood  almost  always  gare  out 
twice,  and,  on  one  occasion,  thrice  as  much  carbonic  acid  M  the 
arterial  blood.  But  when  respiration  was  suspended  by  exbanating 
the  lungs,  and  tying  the  trachea,  the  arterial  blood  was  found  to 
jcontain  as  much  carbonic  acid  as  the  blood  in  the  veins. 

3.  Physiologists  have  diS'ered  with  one  another  as  to  tbe  qnei- 
tion,  whether  the  carbonicacid  gas  givenout in  thelungsis  equivalent 
to  the  oxygen  absorbed  by  them  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  prevailing 
opinion  is,  that  more  oxygen  is  absorbed  than  is  accounted  for  l^ 
the  carbonic  acid  exhaled.  M,  Collard  de  Martigny  arrives  at  thi 
same  conclusion  by  a  series  of  experiments  apparently  more  free 
from  fallacy  than  any  previously  made.  The  chief  difficulty  is  to 
avoid  Ihe  fallacy  arising  from  the  probability  of  tbe  air  in  the  lung* 
of  the  animal,  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  not  correspond- 
ing in  quantity  with  what  remains  at  Ihe  end.    The  author  got  rid. 
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M  he  conceires,  of  this.didicult^,  by  not  conGniag  the  animal  in  th« 
ju  of  air  to  be  breathed,  but  by  fuiog  a  tube  in  its  trachea,  ox- 
haiuting  the  air  io  iC«  lungs,  then  eslati'ishing  a  communication  by 
means  oftho  tube,  between  the  lungs  and  the  jar,  and,  at  the  end  of 
the  experiment,  expeliing  the  residual  air  of  the  lunga  into  the  jar 
by  atrong  pressure  of  the  chest.  He  hos  related  the  particulars  of 
nine  experimeataof  this  kind,  of  which  eight  were  performed  with 
the  rabbit,  and  one  with  the  Guinea  pig.  In  fou/of  them,  the  quan- 
tity of  air  breathed  waa  four  Ii£re«,  or  344  English  cubic  inches;  in 
four  otbera,  it  was  three  liirts  aad  a  half,  or  213  cubic  inches ;  in 
one  it  was  183  cubic  inches,  and  (h«  duration  of  the  experiment  ra- 
ried  from  nine  to  fifteen  rainutea.  In  the  largest  quantity  of  air,  the 
qoantaty  of  oxygen  was  51.3  cubic  inches.  Of  this  (here  remained 
tmaccounted  for  by  the  residue  of  oxygen,  together  with  the  carbo- 
nic acid  evolved,  6.5,  16. S,  16,9,  and  16.9,  cubic  inches  in  four 
difiarent  experiments.  In  the  four  experiments  with  213  cubic 
inches  of  air,  the  total  oxygen  being  44.8  cubic  iaches,  there  re- 
mained unaccounted  for,  in  Uke  manner,  2.3,  4.7,  7.1,  10.4,  and 
18.4,  cubic  inches.  In  the  experiment  with  183  cubic  inches, 
where  the  oxygen  was  38.4,  the  quantity  unaccounted  for  was  4,7 
cubic  inches.*  In  all  these  experiments,  then,  it  is  clear,  that  a 
large,  though  variable  quantity  of  oxygen  gaa  disappears — a  larger 
quantity  is  absorbed  than  is  ^ven  off  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid. 
But  wo  must  observe  that  M.  Collard  de  Martigny  commits  a  se- 
rious oversight  in  supposing  that  his  method  of  experimenting  is  free 
of  fidlacy,  or  represents  natural  respiration.  On  the  contrary,  afler 
tbe  first  inspiration,  the  animal  breathes  an  atmosphere  considera- 
bly  impregnated  wiih  cari>onic  acid  gas,  consequently  the  blood  ab- 
Kvbs  the  gas,  which  it  is  very  well  known  to  do  when  a  moderate 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  is  presented  to  it ;  and  in 
this  way  the  apparent  disappearance  of  oxygen  may  be  wfficient. 
\j  accounted  for, 

4.  Another  point  of '  dispute  among  physiologists  who  have  occu- 
|Hed  themselves  with  Ibis  subject,  is,  whether  any  azote  is  given 
off  or  aheorfaed.  On  the  whole,  the  greater  number  of  authorities 
unite  in  finding  that  a  small  quantity  is  given  off.  But  of  late  much 
confidence  has  been  reposed  in  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Edwards, 
who  found  that  azote  is  sometimes  absorbed,  and  sometimes  given 
off,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  M.  Collard  de  Martigny 
is  at  variance, however,  with  Dr.  Edwards  on  this  point,  having  in- 
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vari&blf  found,  in  many  tiials  at  different  ■eaMtns,  (hut  a  small  qouk 
tity  <^  azote  ia  giveu  off.  la  the  experiments  fonnerly  mentioned 
to  determine  the  proportion  of  oxygen  which  disappears  in  respira- 
(ioa,  he  found,  in  four  triab,  with  244  cubic  inches  of  air,  that  azote 
was  exhaled  to  the  amount  of  1.9,  1.8,  1.0,  and  0.1  cubic  inch  ;  in 
four  trials  with  313  cubic  inches,  the  quantity  exhaled  was  4.1, 8.6, 
1.8,  and  1.3  cubic  inches ;  and  in  one  trial  wilh  183  cubic  incbec, 
the  quantity  was  4  cubic  inches. 

6.  Lastly,  M.  Collard  de  Martigny  considers  the  question,  whe- 
ther any  water  is  formed  iu  the  lungs  by  the  union  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  wilh  the  hydrogen  of  the  blood.  The  idea  that  water  is 
so  formed,  has  been,  we  believe,  universally  abandoned  in  Britain 
for  Borne  time,  and  we  were  not  aware  that  this  branch  of  the  .La- 
voisierian  doctrine  of  respiration  still  met  with  its  favorers  in  France. 
It  may  be  at  the  same  time  true,  as  our  author  states,  that  it  is  a  no- 
tion more  easily  rejected  than  disproved.  The  objection  first  ni^ed 
against  it,  that  hydrogen  never  unites  with  oxygon  at  so  low  a  tem- 
perature as  100",  was  met  with  the  rejoinder,  that  such  umoa 
readily  occurs  when  the  hydrogen  is  in  a  juueem  state.  But  M. 
Collard  de  Martigny  objects,  that  according  (o  his  own  experiments, 
and  those  of  M.  Chevalier,  hydrogen  ia  never  in  a  nascent  stale 
brought  in  contact  with  azote  without  ammonia  being  formed,  which 
be  has  never  found  in  the  halitus  of  the  respiration.  Another  ob. 
jection  is,  thai  whether  common  air  or  azote  be  respired,  the  quan. 
tity  of  halitus  formed  is  prelty  nearly  the  same. 

in  a  paper  which  wilt  appear  presently,  the  author  of  the  present 
essay  undertakes  to  prove  that  animal  heat  it  aliogeAer  nulqwndtit 
of  rMptrotJon. — Edin.Med.  ^  Surg.  Jomm.  Jan.  1881. 

4.  DUanery  of  Nerves  of  (A«  Cvnea. — We  find  it  stated  in  a  Ger. 
man  journal,  that  these  nerves  have  been  lately  discovered  by'Pro. 
feasor  Schlemm,  of  Berlin,  according  to  whom,  they  originate  from 
the  superficial  branches  of  the  ciliar  nerves,  and  may  be  traced 
along  the  sclerotic,  and  over  the  orbiculua  ciliaria  towards  the 
cornea,  between  which  and  the  sclerotic  they  penetrate,  and  become 
imperceptible. — hondon  Ltmeet,  Dec.  1630. 

On^  ^ecU  produced  fty  Potture  on  the  frequency  and  character  jf 
tke  PuUe. — He  must  be  a  very  superficial  observer,  who  has  not 
noticed  that  posture  has  a  conaidemblc  effect  on  the  character  of 
the  pulse,  especially  as  to  its  frequency.  It  is  these  changes  which 
form  the  subject  of  Dr.  Graves'  paper.  He  stales,  that  in  a  healthy 
adult  the  pulse  is  mure  frequent  in  the  erect  than  in  the  horizontal 
posture,  by  from  six  to  fifteen  beats  in  the  minute,  the  difference 
increasing  with  the  frequency  oFthe  pulse  at  the  time  of  the  experi. 
mom  :  thus,  if  it  has  been  raised  to  90  or  100  fay  previous  exercise, 
the  variation  may  amount  to  twenty  or  even  to  thirty  beats.  One 
obvious  explanation  that  might  be  offered  of  the  phenomenon  In 
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gflneral,  is,  that  more  muscular  effort  ia  raqntred  lo  keep  the  body 
in  the  erect  than  horizoatal  posture  ;  but  IJr.  Graves  ascertoineo, 
that  the  effect  coatinued  when  this  apparent  cause  was  Temored,  by 
coDtriving  to  have  indiTiduals  retained  in  the  erect  position  without 
any  effort  of  their  own.  It  was  conjectured,  that  if  the  body  waa 
placed  with  the  feet  up,  and  the  head  dowu,  a  still  further  retarda- 
tion would  occur  than  when  the  body  was  borizoDtal ;  but  the  result 
did  not  confirm  this  idea,  the  inverted  posture  produciog  do  retarda- 
tion of  the  pulse- 
In  all  other  diseases  in  which  the  author  has  investigated  the 
pulse  in  different  postures,  he  has  found  a  difference  in  the  erect, 
sitting,  and  horizontal  postures ;  but, — and  we  request  attention  lo 
what  follows — "in  six  cases  of  hypertrophy,  with  dilatation  of  the 
heart,  no  such  difference  was  perceptible,  although  all  these 
patients,  at  the  time  of  my  making  the  experiment,  were  in  a  debili- 
tated  state,  which  it  will  just  now  appear,  is  that  in  which  the 
chuiges  induced  by  posilion  are  the  most  remarkable.  In  four  of 
these  cases,  the  existence  of  hypertrophy  with  dilatation  has  been 
ascertained  by  post  mortem  examination,  and  of  the  other  two,  a 
man  and  a  woman,  at  present  in  the  Meadi  hospital,  there  can  he  no 
doubt  «r  the  state  of  the  heart  in  one  of  them,  while  in  the  other, 
the  ezisteoce  of  hypertrophy  is  more  than  probable.  For  the  sake 
of  accuracy,  I  shall  give  the  previse  results  of  the  experiments  1 
made  before  the  class  on  these  six  patients.  Where  two  numbers 
follow  each  other,  they  denote  successive  quarters  of  a  minute,  that 
being  first  which  immediately  followed  the  change  of  posture. 

Doru :       Jfbndoy,      Pulse  in  Horizontal  position,  72 

Silting,     .     . 

— ■■  "  ■  Standing, 
Tuesday,      — ■'  ■■  ■  Horizontal,  . 

Silting,    .     . 

■  Standmg,     . 

Jfednetday,  Horizontal,  . 

Sitting,    .     . 

Stusdmg,      ...  72 

Malonb  :  Horizontal,  . 

SiUing, 

Standing,      . 

In  both  of  these  cases,  although  the  pulse  during  the  first  quarter 
ofa  minute  after  the  change  of  posture  rose  in  frequency,  yet  in  the 
next  it  fell  to  the  previous  standard  ;  indeed,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  the  greatest  frequency,  where  muscular  exertion  has  been 
nsed  to  assume  the  sitting  or  erect  posture,  is  observable  in  the  first 
ten  seconds  which  follow  thiU  exertion,  both  io  health,  and  still  more 
remarkably,  in  disease ;  and,  consequently,  the  first  quarter,  or 
even  half  of  a  minute,  should  he  rejected,  where  wo  wish  to  ascer- 
lain  Ihepemaneot  alteration  thus  produced. 
Id  two  other  casw,  Gonnan  and  Keilly,  in  whom  the  hypeitrofJiy 
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ud  dilatatioB  h«d  tttauied  to  a  great  nze,  even  this  aceelentrai 
during  Ibe  first  few  seconds  waa  acarcely  percepUbIa,  sud  the  puUe 
almost  U  once  resumed  its  former  staadard.  The  same  obserra. 
tioo  applies  to  the  iwopatient*  at  present  (July  5th)  in  the  hospitaL 
In  the  man  the  pulae  is  76,  bnib  when  he  is  lying  or  aiiting  j  in  tbs 
woman,  in  whom,  certainly,  eitreme  hypertrophy,  with  dilatatioii, 
«ziMs,  the  pulse  is  ctmstantly  abore  104),  and  tbe  same  in  both 
poMures.  lliey  hare  been  both  Iimg  ill,  and  are  much  debilitated 
by  the  effects  of  the  disease,  and  of  £e  remedies  employed  to  miti- 
gate its  violence. 

Dr.  Graves  deduces  the  following  conclusions  from  an  exteoMTe 
■eries  of  obaervations : 

"1st.  That  the  greatest  difference  occurs  in  patients  labwing 
under  fevef ,  or  in  a  debilitaied  state,  in  cooaequeoce  of  fever,  or 
any  other  cause.  It  may  amount  to  thirty,  foir^,  or  even  fi%, 
btf  ween  the  horizontal  and  erect  postures. 

"  3dly>  That  this  difference  decreases  after  the  first  quarter  of 
so  hour,  in  moM  cases,  but  always  remains  conaiderabla,  as  loog  as 
the  same  position  is  observed. 

"  8dly.  That  in  pers<»is  not  much  debilitated,  the  differenca  is 
much  less  than  that  stated  abovs,  and  often  does  not  amount  to  mors 
that  ten. 

"  4thly.  Hist  when  the  patient  lies  down,  the  pulse  rapidly  lalls 
to  its  former  standard. 

■'5thly.  That  in  some  the  increase  in  frequency  is  greater 
between  the  horizontal  and  sitting  posture,  than  between  the  latter 
and  tbe  erect,  while  in  others,  the  contrary  takes  place ;  so  thst 
generslly  the  frequency  in  the  sitting  posture  may  be  tslcen  as  » 


6tbly.  In  persons  convalescent  firom  fever  or  acute  i 
find  it  extremely  useful  to  the  physician  to  ascertain  the  com* 
parative  frequency  of  the  pulse  in  the  horizontal  and  in  the  erect 
position.  The  greater  the  difference,  the  greater  is  the  debility  of 
the  patient,  and  consequently  the  more  guarded  must  his  medicd 
attendant  be  in  allowing  him  to  sit  up  for  any  length  of  time,  par- 
ticularly if  the  pulse  on  bis  lying  down  does  not  resume  its  usual 
degree  of  frequency." 

Siatementa  in  some  respects  analogous  to  the  preceding  are 
made  by  Dr.  Thompson,  in  his  valuable  work  on  inflammation,  and 
as  we  remarked  at  the  commencement,  Ibe  general  fact  must  b* 
famiUar  to  every  man  of  moderate  observation ;  at  the  same  lime, 
we  do  not  know  of  any  one  who  hat  made  the  subject  matter  of 
cspedal  investigation,  and  the  paper  of  Dr.  Graves  is  therefors 
calculated  to  elucidate  a  fact  not  always  sufficiently  attended  to^ 
and  certainly  of  considerable  importance  in  reference  to  ayn^ 
toroatology.— London  Med.  GaxeUe,  Oct.  23, 1830. 
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6.  JU^-Vental  LtfAotomy,— Our  readers  may  be  &ware  thai  this 
operUioD,  which  was  firat  performed  by  SauKin  in  Fiance,  and  did 
not  experience  a  very  cordial  lecepdou  or  axtenaive  patronage  ia 
ita  native  country,  hu  latterly  become  the  vogue  in  Italy,  It  haa 
also  been  tried  od  pne  or  two  occaaioiu  in  this  country,  but  bd  many 
plausible  objections  have  been  ui^ed  against  it,  that  it  ia  not  likely 
to  be  commonly  adopted.  In  the  Ireosactioos  of  the  Medical  aad 
Physical  Socie^  o[  Calcutta,  a  case  is  related  by  Dr.  Waddell, 
in  which  a  stone  was  ozUacted  from  the  bladder  by  this  operation. 

C<ue.  A  boy,  about  nine  years  of  age,  bom  of  Musaulroaa  parenta 
fettled  in  the  town  of  Rangoon,  had  been  afiected  with  tb«  ordinary, 
■ymptoms  of  stone  in  the  madder  for  seven  yean.  On  ezaminatiaa. 
B^^na  was  discovered  by-  the  sound,  and  by  the  anus.  The  recto- 
vesical  <^ratioD  was  proposed,  and  performed  on  the  fiiDuwiag  day, 
by  Mr.  Tweedie,  field.Bin;geon  to  the  Bengal  dirision  of  the  a.my. 

The  boy  being  placed  near  the  end  of  a  high  t^le,  u  the  nstul 
position  for  lithotomy,  and  the  thighs  bejog  hau  apart  by  asaJalanta, 
the  operator  introduced  the  fore  and  middle  fisgere  of  his  left  hand 
into  the  rectum  so  as  to  embrace  and  fix  the  stone,  and  with  a  seal- 
pel,  having  its  cutting  edge  defended  with  cloth  wrapped  round  it, 
till  within '  half  aa  inch  of  its  extremity,  an  incision  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  long  was  made  into  the  shoulder  and  neck  of  the 
bladder,  in  tbo  direction  of  the  raphe ;  the  scalpel  being  then  with- 
drawn,  the  stone  was  brought  away  by  ^  pair  of  common  ball  for- 
ceps. Several  impediments  occurred  during  thei  operation,  such  aa 
the  evacuation  of  the  patient's  bladder  and  bowels,  the  bearing 
down  of  the  transverse  folds  of  the  rectum,  and  the  recesnon  of  the 
calculus  before  the  forceps  ;  nevertheless  ihe  time  occupied  did  not 
exceed  five  minutes,  and  not  above  half  an  ounce  of  blood  was  lost. 
As  soon  as  Ihe  little  fellow  was  released  from  the  table,  he  had  on. 
other  stool,  with  some  degree  of  straining;  but  all  uneasiness  quick- 
ly subsided,  and  before  we  left  the  house,  he  seemed  to  feel  as  if 
BOthing  Was  the  matter  with  him. 

The  stone  was  of  a  conoid  form,  four  and  a  half  inches  in  length, 
three  and  two  tenths  of  an  inch  in  circumference  at  its  greatest 
diameter,  and  weighed  six  drachms.  Its  surface  was  rou^  and 
granular,  and  its  iqtpearance  that  of  the  triple  pboaphate.  The  urine 
after  the  operation  became  feculent  and  the  stools  urinous— -on  Ihe 
tenth  day  he  was  out  of  bed  and  walked  about  Ihe  house — after  this 
he  became  feverish,  with  paio  in  the  umbilicus,  and  passed  a  Uve 
himbricus,  six  inches  long,  by  the  uretfaa,  when  the  urine  waa 
bloody  for  some  days,  and  voided  with  straining.  On  the  thirty. 
third  day  the  urine  was  still  mixed  at  times  with  fncea,  and  inter. 
rapted  m  its  discharge  by  flatus.  At  night,  when  asleep,  the  nrine 
waa  occasionally  voided  by  the  rectum.  In  about  six  weeks  after 
the  operation,  ibe  communication  between  the  rectum  and  bladder 
cbaed. 
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Dr.  Wsdden  appendi  Bomo  eztremelf  l&adatory  obsemdooa  <A 
the  reclo-vesical  operalion,  but  as  his  practical  acquaintance  wilfa 
it  seeoia  to  be  coD&nad  to  the  forcgoiag  caae,  we  may  take  the  com* 
mendaiions  for  what  they  are  worth.  One  point  we  cannot  pa« 
over  in  silence.  After  enumerating  what  he  conceives  te  be  the 
common  modea  of  death  from  the  lateral  operation,  but  in  whtcb 
the  doctor  ia  certainly  wrong,  he  coutraats  the  remilts  with  tbo*e 
from  the  recto-vesical  meihoda.  "On  the  rontrary,  {catentpa. 
ribttt,  that  ia,  the  prostate  and  bladder  being  in  a  healthy  stale,  and 
the  restorative  poiArs  of  the  constitution  unimpaired,}  there  is  abun- 
dant evident^e  to  sbow  that  the  improved  recto-vefflcal  opera- 
tion is  attended  with  little  danger  to  life !"  This  passage  eTioces 
a  Tfliy  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  facts  on  which  it  professes 
to  rely.  The  abundant  evidence  is  all  the  other  way.  In  the 
Archives  Generales,  for  July,  1824,  we  learn  that  of  sixty-nine  who 
haive  undergone  the  recto-vesical  operatioa,  thiitenn  have  died,  or 
nther  less  than  one  in  five — and  of  those  who  recovered,  there  ars 
•ight  with  fistulous  openings ;  but  of  five  patients  operated  on  in 
the  9ui;gtcal  School  at  Turin,  three  died,  whilst  eleven  cut  in  th« 
lateral  way  recovered.  Dtfpuytren  operated  after  Vacca's  method 
in  nx  instances.  He  lost  three  patients  by  inflammation  within  the 
pelvis,  and  the  other  three  remained  with  incurable  fistulK.  Dupuy*  _ 
tren  was  asked  if  he  would  still  try  the  plan ;  he  made  no  answer, 
but  shook  hia  head.  Riberi  saw  two  children  cut  by  SanstMi.  One 
died  in  a  few  days  of  peritonitis,  and  the  other  was  given  up  before 
Riberi's  departure.  Barbantini,  who  firat  introduced  the  operation 
into  Italy,  has  acknowledged  its  disadvantages. 

But,  saya  Dr.  Waddell,  it  ia  the  improved  operation,  which  ia  not 
to  be  accompanied  with  danger.  Ay,  there'a  the  rub!  Which  ia 
the  inproven  operation  ?  Is  it  Sanson's  first,  or  Sanson's  last— or 
Vacca's— or  Mr.  Sleigh's — is  it  the  high  or  ia  it  the  low — with  the 
division  of  the  sphincter,  or  without  it 7  Alas!  we  cannot  telU 
Perhaps  Dr.  Waddell  intends  hit  caae  as  an  instanca  of  the  im- 
proved operation.  If  so,  we  can  assure  him  that  the  proceeding 
adopted  has  been  denounced  by  all,  except  its  inventor,  if  auch  ha 
can  be  called,  Mr.  Sleigh.  A  large  stone  could  not,  and  a  amaU 
one  should  not,  b«  extracted  by  it.  In  this  operation  there  ia  risk 
of  woundiiig  the  veaiculte— there  is  risk  of  wounding  the  cul-de-sac 
of  the  peritoneum — there  is  risk  of  recto-vesical  fistula — there  is 
risk  of  foreign  bodies  getting  into  the  bladder  from  the  rectum,  and 
forming  tiie  nucleus  of  a  future  stone.  Besides  these  objections, 
the  operalion  is  more  difficult,  and  in  Dr.  Waddell's  casd  it  was  so, 
than  the  lateral  operalion,  and  the  convalescence  is  more  tedioua. 
In  &ct,  it  ia  agreed  on  on  all  haoda,  that  the  operation  perforated 
in  the  present  case  ia,  for  ordinary  caites  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  a 
bad  one. 

The  avowed  object  of  the  recto-vesical  operation  has  alwaya 
been,  the  extraction  of  a  larger  atone  than  could  readily  be  removed 
by  the  lateral  operation.  To  effect  thia,  it  is  a  sine  quiL  ntm  that 
thfl  sphincter  should  be  divided,     Several  plans  have  been  adoptod ; 
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but,  BS  &r  88  we  know,  (he  incisioa  in  all,  has  been  iD  the  line  of 
the  median  plane,  in  that  of  the  raph6  of  the  perineum.  It  ia  a 
qnestion  whether  by  aucb  an  incision,  we  obtain  more  apace  than 
we  should  by  the  lateral  operation.  In  this,  the  rectum  is  freqaenU 
\j  wounded  whilst  cutting /into  the  groove  of  the  staff,  or  in  using  the 
bistoire  cach6e,  and  the  experience  of  surgeons  has  proved  thai 
such  wounds  of  the  gut  are  not  usually  dangerous.  We  have  seen 
the  rectum  wounded  in  three  instances,  whilst  performing  the  lataral 
Operation,  and  no  materially  bad  consequences  followed.  A  man 
ol  St.  George's  Hospital  was  lithotoraized  in  the  usual  way.  Symp- 
toms of  urinous  infiltration  and  sloughing  at  the  neck  of  the  bliidder 
ensued,  and  in  order  to  allow  a  more  ready  exit  to  the  matter, 
urine,  and  sloughs,  Mr.  Brodie  laid  open  the  rectum  from  the  wound. 
The  patient,  who  previously  seemed  to  be  dying,  recovered.  TheM 
observattona  naturally  led  to  what'  we  are  about  to  mention. 

A  young  man,  et  present  in  the  hosjHtal,  had  labored  under  the 
symptoms  of  stono  in  the  bladder  for  twenty  years.  Many  surgeons 
had  examined  him,  and  all,  we  believe,  except  one,  had  refused  (o 
perform  the  lateral  operation,  on  account  of  the  size  of  the  atone. 
That  one  gentleman  had  rurf  examined  the  patient  by  the  rectum. 
Baron  Uetirteloup  would  not  drill  the  stone  ;  he  thought  it  was  too 
large.  The  calculus,  when  felt  from  the  rectum,  appeared  to  ha  of 
•x^me  size,  and  its  anterior  extremity  was  partially  impacted  in 
the  prostatic  part  of  the  urethra.  The  high  operation  had  been 
proposed,  but  this  was  considered  unadvisable,  for  if  the  stone  was 
of  the  magnitude  imagined,  the  sonde-i-dard  could  not  have  been 
employed  with  facility.  On  mature  consideration,  Mr.  Brodie 
adopted  a  modification  of  the  lateral  and  rectal  operations,  whicb 
may  proTe  of  great  service  on  future  occasions. 

Having  introduced  the  stafi*,  he  cut  upon  it  with  the  knife  in  the 
perineum  in  the  usual  way,  snd  passing  it  along  the  groove  of  the 
staff  injo  tbtf  bladder,  he  divided  part  of  the  prostate.  He  then 
took  BUzard's  knife,  passed  it  along  the  staff  into  the  bladder,  com- 
pleted the  section  of  the  prostate  and  part  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
and  turning  the  edge  of  the  knife  towards  the  right,  nicked  Uie 
wound  in  the  prostate  on  that  side,  by  which  means  he  acquired  ad. 
ditional  room  at  a  small  expense  of  ^vision  of  parts.  The  staff  had 
lain  on  the  right  nde  of  the  stone ;  it  was  now  withdrawn.  Hr. 
Brodie  took  a  curved  probe-pointed  lyatoury,  with  a  sharp.pointed 
bistoury  blade  concealed  in  it,  and  capable  of  being  pushed  forward 
or  retracted  at  pleasure.  He  passed  this  to  the  bottom  of  the 
wound,  and  introduced  the  fore-finger  of  the  right  hand  into  the  rec. 
torn.  Having  felt  with  this  finger  the  button-end  of  the  bjslfeuiy, 
the  sharp-pointed  blade  was  pushed  forwards,  and  the  wall  of  the 
gut  penetrated  on  the  finger.  This  blade  was  then  withdrawn— 
the  probe-pointed  bistoury  had  entered  the  rectum — and  its  division 
was  completed  from  within  outwards,  by  drawing  out  the  bistoury 
with  the  probe-end  resting  on  the  fore-finger,  as  is  done  in  the  ope- 
ration for  fistula  ani.  The  opening  in  the  rectum  at  tho  bottom  of 
the  wound  was  not  exactly  opposite  to  the  wound  in  the  bladdsTi  la 
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order  that  a  kiod  of  nlre  nnght  be  formed,  (o  prsveot  the  ready 
trauait  of  the  eontenta  of  the  bowel  into  the  bladder.  The  rwina^ 
der  of  the  rectum  waa  divided  on  it*  anlerior  and  left  lateral  aopeot. 
The  forcepa  were  introduced,  and  the  stone  was  readily  extracted. 
It  did  not  prove  to  lai^e  as  had  been  anticipated  by  all  who  had 
on  different  occasions,  examined  the  patient.  It  was  long,  its  an- 
terior aikd  was  impacted  in  the  prostatic  part  of  the  urethra,  and 
ftom  being  always  held  in  this  situation,  it  had  appeared  to  be  fixed 
by  its  magnitude,  and  the  finger  in  the  rectum  could  never  reach  its 
posterior  Boundary. 

Hie  woond  obtained  by  the  operation  was  capable  of  admitting 
the  egrewof  a  calculus  of  very  large  size.  The  operation  itself 
was  simple,  scientific,  performed  without  difiiculty.  There  wsa 
little  or  no  bleeding  at  the  time  of  its  performance,  and  although  a 
alight  secondary  htemorrhage  occared  in  the  afternoon,  it  was 
readily  arrested  by  pressure  on  the  pudic  artery,  and  has  not  eince 
returned.  The  event  cannot  yet  be  considered  as  determined,  but 
the  patient's  condition  at  present  is  not  unfavourable.  We  shall  give 
the  case  more  io  detail  at  an  early  opportunity. — MbcL-CUrnrg. 
Semew,  Jan.  1881. 


7.  DUIocation  of  tk*  Oua  Innommata. — On  the  moraing  of  the  17th 
December,  Lieutenant  S.  of  Light  Cavalry,  a  muscular  man,  about 
36  years  of  age,  mot  with  the  following  accident. 

'While  on  parade,  his  horse  stumbled  and  fell ;  Ueutenant  S.  was 
thrown  forward  over  the  horse's  head,  and  was  on  his  knees  and 
bands,  when  the  horse,  in  recovering  his  foil,  again  fell,  struck  him 
on  the  perineum  with  bis  head,  and  came  with  the  whole  weight  of 
his  body  upwi  the  left  hip.  To  use  his  own  word^— "The  horse 
t^>peared  to  drive  him  into  the  ground  ;  be  heard  the  bones  make  a 
noise  like  theratlUngofa  bag  of  pebbles,  and  he  thoi^gbt  his  bowels 
were  driven  eut  in  front.  He  found  he  could  not  stand,  abd  when 
being  placed  into  the  dooly,  the  bones  made  a  snap,  and  gave  him 
great  pain." 

He  arrived  at  his  house  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  was  placed 
on  his  bed.  The  position  of  the  limb  was  natural  in  every  respect, 
and  I  moved  it  in  various  directions  without  giving  him  any  pain,  or 
heslring  any  crepitus.  I  now  turned  him  over  very  gently,  and 
when  on  the  right  side,  I  perceived  a  slight  projection  at  the  poste- 
rior and  superior  spine  of  the  left  ilium ;  but  when  he  had  com-  . 
pletely  turned  round  on  his  face,  the  projection  was  not  perceptible, 
nor'Waa  there  any  pain  oa  pressing  the  part,  nor  any  appearance 
of  Iracture,  aOd  the  position  of  the  limb  was  quite  natural.  I  again 
turned  him  im  his  n^bl  side,  and  when  in  that  position,  I  pressed 
my  right  hand  on  his  hip-joint,  end  with  my  left  bent  the  thwb 
towards  the  abdomen  ;  in  doing  this,  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  naa!ae 
a  hard  grating  noise,  unlike  any  usual  crepitus,  and  it.  appeared  to 
me  as  if  the  pelvis  were  completely  divided.  The  motion  gave  him 
great  pain,  and  he  re(|ue8ted  me  not  to  repeat  it.    I  now  Uuned  him 
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«Mr  rery  ^tly  oa  his  back,  in  iriiidi  poBt)oa  be  ww  aa^,  ei> 
c«ptiag  a  aUght  pain  at  the  aacro.iliao  aympfayaia ;  the  limb  raouiiaej 
in  the  natural  poaition,  and  was  exactly  the  aajne-  length  aa  the 

It  appeared  to  me  a  marlied  case  of  dialocation  ofthe  ilium  firon 
the  saCnmi,  but  such  an  occurrence  being  very  imusual  from  a  simi- 
lar cauM,  I  requested  the  attendance  of  Messrs.  Campbell,  LeoM, 
and  Speacer.  From  my  description,  and  observing  the  position  of 
the  hmb,  and  the  ea*e  with  which  it  was  moved,  Ihey  thought  the 
injury  must  be  of  the  nature  I  supposed,  and  did  not  think  it  uecaft- 
aary  to  make  apy  fuithei  examiaation,  as  it  must  be  attended  with 
great  pain. 

The  patient  died  next  day. 

On  removing  them,  (the  intestinea,)  and  detaching  the  psoaa  and 
iliac  muaclea  £om  the  os  iDnomiuatum,  on  which  there  was  much 
effused  hlood,  a  total  separation  of  the  ilium  from  the  sacrum  was 
discovered,  at  the  sacro-iliac  symphysis,  and  a  small  transveiw 
£ncture  of  the  Ilium,  nearly  two  inches  in  length.  On  cutting 
throvgh  the  recti  muscles  over  the  pubes,  about  an  ounce  ofbrowiu 
colored  fluid  escaped,  of  an  uriuoua  smell.  The  ossa  pubis  war* 
disjointed  at  the  symphisis,  the  caittage  was  tern  from  the  bone  on 
the  left  side,  leaving  the  surface  rough,  and  there  was  a  space  of 
about  half  an  inch  between  them.* — Limdm  Jfsd.  GaxMa,  Oetoier 
33, 18S0. 


8.  CoHgeniud  Ehlargemaa  of  the  Tangus. — Peter  Meldium,  from 
iDvemessbtre,  est.  19,  admitted  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Listen,  July 
18tb.  The  tongue  is  of  a  very  large  size,  compressible  and  elastic, 
projects  three  or  four  inches  from  the  lips,  and  fills  completely 
the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  It  is  of  a  dark  brown  hue,  in  aome 
places  livid ;  its  surface  is  rough,  at  some  points  granulated,  at 
others  fissured,  and  at  many  traversed  by  largo  veiKiUB  trunks.  At 
the  back  part  of  the  dorsum  the  papillfe  are  much  enlarged,  granu- 
lated  points  are  numerous,  and  there  are  several  plexuses  of  dilated 
bloH>d  vessels  immediately  beneath  the  investing  membrane,  lliera 
is  occasional  bleeding  from  an  ulcerated  fissure  oew  the  centre  of 
the  dorsum,  and  also  from  the  lateral  parts  of  the  projecting  portion; 
in  the  latter  situation  several  cicatrices  are  visible.  Saliva  flows  ii> 
a  continuous  stream  from  the  apex  ofthe  tumor.  The  lower  jaw, 
which  is  much  separated  from  the  upper  by  the  interposed  tongue, 
is  elongated,  and  unusually  narrow  ;  the  teeth,  particularly  the  m>nt 
ones,  are  placed  at  a  distance  from  one  another,  are  encrusted  with 
tartar,  ana  project  almost  horizontally  trom  their  sockets.  A  de- 
pression is  felt  at  the  symphysis  menti,  ae  if  the  two  portions  of  the 
jaw  were  detached,  and  the  intervening  space  occupied  by  liga- 
mantous  or  csitilaginous  substance. 
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SttatM  that  Ifaeeotargeioent  is  congenital,  andthst  the  oi^ta 
nrella  every  three^ months  to  a  much  larger  size  than  the  proaent, 
and  then  gradually  Bubaides ;  that  a  periodical  tumeacence  took  plaea 
a  short  time  before  his  admission,  and  that  the  tongue  has  now  neartr 
regained  its  average  size.  The  bleediog  is  more  frequent  and  pro- 
&M  when  the  swelling  is  greatest,  and  then,  too,  he  suSera  much 
pain  in  the  part. 

General  health  good.  Articulation  is  very  iadistuict,  and  when 
aUempted,  the  unwieldy  organ  of  speech'  does  not  imdergo  much 
movement ;  but  the  patient  is  readily  understood  by  those  accus- 
tomed to  hear  bim,  and  is  reported  to  attempt  occasionally  lbs 
singing  of  Highland  airs.  He  swallows,  and  even  masticates, 
pretty  freely. 

Mr.  Liston  stated,  that  from  the  periodical  enlargement  and 
diminution  of  the  tongue,  and  the  erectile  tissue  being  evident  in 
■lany  parts  of  its  surface,  he  considered  the  tumor  to  be  composed 
partly  of  a  structure  resembling  that  of  aneurism  by  anasloinosis, 
mad  to  be  throughout  extremely  vascular.  He  therefore  would  not 
attempt  removal  of  any  of  the  exuberant  growth  by  incision^ 
and  resolved  to  intercept  its  vascular  supply,  and  then  perhaps  to 
diminish  the  organ  totheusual  Aie,  by  the  em[Joyment  ofligatnies. 

On  the  21st,  a  ligature  was  applied  to  each  of  the  lingual  arteries, 
immediately  below  the  apices  of  the  comua  of  the  os  hyoides. 
The  dissections  were  deep  and  difficult,  though  not  tedious.  On 
one  side  an  irregular  branch  of  the  external  jugular  vein  was 
divided,  but  its  hemorrhage  was  easily  arrested  by  compress,  and 
did  not  impede  the  operation.  Slight  difficulty  of  deglutitioa  was 
feh  for  two  days  afterwards.  No  immediate  change  m  the  tumor 
was  perceptible,  but  by  the  23d  it  was  evidently  diminished,  and 
there  was  a  distinct  though  gradual  decrease  for  some  days. 

On  the  27th,  the  ligatures  came  away  from  the  vessels ;  but  th« 
patient  complained  of  severe  pain  during  the  night,  and  next  day 
the  tongue  was  swollen  to  about  twice  ils  former  size.  His  pulSB 
was  116,  rather  fiill,  and  hie  appetite  impaired.  There  was  also  a 
very  slight  erythema  round  the  wounds  in  the  neck.  Punctures  iritb 
a  lancet  were  made  in  the  tongue,  and  by  hot  fomentation  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  blood  was  abstracted,  after  which  the  pain  and 
swelling  greatly  decreased. 

SOth. — There  is  considerable  swelling  and  redness  of  the  intega- 
ments  on  the  right  side  of  the  face,  accompanied  with  little  pain 
except  on  pressure.  Tongue  much  the  same  as  yesterday.  Pulse 
120,  firm.    Appetite  improved.    Passed  the  night  restlessly. 

He  continued  to  suffer  no  small  degree  of  pain  in  the  fauces  and 
tongue,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  latter  there  was  an  appearance 
of  BuppuratioD  being  about  to  take  place ;  but  the  part  became  dis- 
colored, of  a  glazed  appearance,  and  sloughing  was  soon  eMablished. 
In  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Liston  conceived  that  the  projecting 
portion  might  be  safely  removed  by  ligatures,  these  being  employed 
to  assist  the  process  which  nature  had  just  conunenced.  Ac- 
cordingly they  were  applied  on  the  3d  of  August,  and  the  patient 
nifleittd  but  little.    On  the  4th  they  were  tightened,  and  again  oa 
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iLe  0th.  At  that  time  be  complMoed  of  no  pain,  and  Mt  reiy 
comfurtable.  The  isotaled  extremity  of  the  tongue  wu  almoet 
■phacelaled. 

He  now  began  to  Buffer  acute  pain  in  the  wrist  joints  and  handa ; 
leeching  and  fomentation  were  employed,  but  suppuration  quickly 
occurred ;  the  abscesses  were  early  opened.  His  pulae  became 
frequent  and  weak.  His  quantity  of.wine  was  now  increased,  and 
a«  much  nutHmenl  given  as  possible.  On  tbe  7th,  the  portion  of 
the  tongue  anterior  to  the  ligatures  was  removed  in  a  stale  of  com* 
{riete  sphacelus,  and  on  examination  had  evidently  been  exceedingljr 
vascular.  He  continued  easy  during  the  night,  but  on  the  moming 
of  the  9th  became  restless,  and  moaned  much ;  his  pulse  was 
140,  and  almost  imperceptible  at  the  wrists ;  his  breathing  became 
oppressed  and  accelerated.  He  sunk  rapidly,  and  died  bau  an  hour 
aiier  tbe  visit. 

On  dissection,  tbe  bones  of  the  tarsus,  and  the  extremitieB  <^ 
the  radius  and  ulna,  in  both  arms,  were  found  softeDed  and  deprived 
of  periosteum,  and  matter  was  effused  amongst  the  ligaments.  Tho 
cellular  tissue  round  tbe  base  of  tbe  tongue,  and  amongst  the  deep 
muscles  in  tbe  upper  part  of  tbe  neck,  was  extensively  gangrenous, 
and  infiltraled  with  bloody  sanious  matter.  Both  lingual  artaries 
were  obliterated.— Xomion  Med,  GazeOe,  Nov.  6, 1830. 


S.  OnAmputalioiioftheLegattheKnee'joml.(ArdiivetGin^raU» 
de  Medicine,  Septembre,  1830.)  This  operation,  DOtwitbstanding 
the  cffofts  of  Petit,  Brasdor,  and  Hoin,  dunng  the  last  century,  to  re- 
commend it,  has  long  fallen  into  nearly  total  disuse.  M.  Vetpeau, 
the  author  of  the  paper  of  which  the  following  is  an  analysis,  has 
taken  the  pains  to  examine  carefully  tbe  works  of  every  modem 
writer  of  note  on  operative  surgery,  and  from  this  inquiry  it  results, 
that  few  mention  the  operation  at  all,  others  pass  it  over  cursorily, 
as  having  fallen  into  desuetude,  and  some  even  condemn  it  unre- 
servedly, and  assign  reasons  for  not  countenancing  it.  M.  Velpeau, 
however,  now  one  of  the  siirgeons  of  the  Hospital  of  La  Piti^,  in 
Paris,  has  lately  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  amputation  at  the 
knee  joint  is,  generally  speaking,  a  simple  and  safe  operation,  which 
terminates  in  recovery  as  frequently,  and  as  soon,  as  amputation  at 
the  middle  of  the  thigh,  and  leaves  the  patient  a  stump  as  useful  u 
uoputatioD  of  the  leg  under  the  joioL 

In  his  paper  he  first  gives  a  short  sketch  of  nine  cases  which 
have  been  recorded  by  authors  before  him.     Of  these,  one  only 

Stroved  fatal.  Of  the  remainder,  the  greater.number  used  a  wooden 
eg  with  great  facility,  and  one  of  them,  a  stater  by  profession,  conld 
mount  Bcafiblds  and  climb  roo&,  as  when  he  bad  two  legs.  Ha 
next  relates  two  cases  in  which  he  was  induced  to  revive  tbe  obso- 
lete operation.     The  leading  features  are  as  follows  : 

Cow  I. — in  January,  1^0,  a  young  man  of  puny  frame,  and 
exhausted  by  diarrbcea  and  other  sufferings  connected  with  necro- 
ria  of  Um  til>ia,  was  sdoiitted  into  the  Hospital  of  Si.  Aitoine,  and 
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mpnUttioa  of  tkfl  teg  balcm  the  knee  joint  wu  rasolreil  on.  Wbia 
the  sofl  p«Tta,  however,  were  divided  immediately  under  the  cxn- 
dylea  of  the  tibia,  Velpeau  found  tke  periosteum  lardaceoos,  thkk- 
sned  and  detached  from  the  bone,  the  disease  of  which  evidently 
exlended  aa  high  aa  the  joint.  Being  afraid  of  alanmng  his  feebl* 
patient  by  proposmg  a  new  amputation  in  the  middle  of  the  tlugb, 
he  immediately  resolved  to  amputate  at  the  joint ;  for  which  pur* 
poae  he  extended  bis  JDCiaionB  upwards,  and  completed  the  openi' 
tion  without  the  lad  being  aware  that  he  had  undergone  more  ihan 
one.  As  there  was  not  a  sufficient  ijuantity  of  sound  integuineat* 
16  form  a  dap  from  the  back  of  the  leg,  an  ^tempt  was  nwcte  br 
fbrm  one  out  of  the  integuments  in  front.  But  the  wound  uuted 
only  in  part,  and  an  uncovered  space  remained  about  an  meh  in 
extent.  This,  however,  was  cicatrised  in  two  Bonths^  tke  lad** 
health  and  strength  returned  rapidly ;  and  M  the  time  of  the  puMi. 
cation  of  the  case,  he  was  using  a  wooden  1^  as  dexterouely  as  if 
tile  operation  had  been  performed  at  the  place  originally  utendied. 
Case  II. — The  second  instance  was  a  case  of  sever*  conpotmd 
fracture  of  the  left  leg,  terminating  in  gangrene.  **  After  a  lime 
the  mortification,  without  becoming  absolutely  defined,  neveithrieia 
Ceased  to  make  sensible  progress.  The  rest  ofthe  limb,  though 
much  ecchyoiosed,  instead  ra  swelling  more,  began  to  sobside  in  m 
few  days.  But  an  ichorous  discharge,  which  becatne  daily  more 
and  more  abundant,  and  was  attended  with  constant,  acute  pain,  ao 
almost  continued  fever  and  diarrhtsa,  soon  dissipated  my  expects 
tion  of  preserving  bis  limb.  The  state  of  the  skin,  which  could  iMit 
be  savM  lower  than  three  finger.breadths  below  the  patella,  the 
eccfaymosed  condition  of  the  cellular  tissue,  and  muscles  under  the 
same  level,  and  the  extent  of  the  fracture  of  the  bones,  which  ap- 
proached, close  to  the  joint,  put  amputation  of  the  teg  mtder  the 
knee  altogether  out  of  the  question.  Uawilling,  however,  to  am- 
putate  At  the  middle  of  the  thigh  without  absolute  necessity,  I  de. 
termined  to  disarticulate  the  joint,  and  did  so  in  the  following  man. 
ner.  The  skin  was  divided  circularly  at  the  level  of  the  tnberos- 
ly  of  the  tibia,  and  reflected  more  than  two  inches  upwards  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  joint  was  then  opened  anteriony,  just  nnder 
the  patella,  and  traversed  backwards  till  the  knife  reached  the 
popliteal  artery  and  nerves  ;  and  along  with  these,  the  origins  of 
the  muscles  were  next  divided  perpendicularly,  or  right  aeron.  I 
thus  procured,  as  it  were,  a  sleeve  o€  integument  three  inches  in 
length,  which  would  have  rendered  immediate  union  an  easy  mat- 
ter, if  the  traces  which  appeared  of  contusion  on  its  innm  surftK* 
had  not  compelled  me  to  adopt  the  opposite  mode  of  dressinglbe 
wound."  The  succeeding  fever  was  high,  so  that  two  blood. letnnge 
were  required.  On  the  sixth  and  seventh  da3rs  erysipelas  appeared 
on  the  stump,  was  checked  by  poultices  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
wound,  but  spread  up  the  outside  of  the  thigh,  and  threatened  to 
end  in  suppuration.  Notwithstanding  this  accident,  and  the  anbee^ 
qucnt  formation  of  two  suppurating  patches  on  the  angles  of  the 
condyles,  the  wound  was  quite  healed  in  sixty  days.    Ttoo        "" 
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WM  performed  near  the  end  of  May,  and  whea  the  caae  was  pub- 
liahed,  in  the  beginning  of  Sepletmber,  the  map  could  walk  with  a 
wooden  leg  as  easily  on  the  former  patient. 

The  details  of  tbia  caae  are  followed  by  abrief  notice  of  athird, 
that  of  a  lad  ornineteea,  whom  M,  Velpeau  had  an  opportunity  vf 
•zamining  very  lately,  aud  who  had  hia  limb  amputated  at  (he  knee- 
^oint  seven  years  before.  He  walked  with  a  wooden  leg  as  well  aa 
if  (he  operation  bad  been  performed  below  the  jojot. 
'  The  author  next  proceeds  to  consider  the  different  objectiona 
that  have  been  brought  agaioat  this  operation.  The  supposed  risk 
of  exposing  a  large  canitaginoua  surface  to  the  air  he  maintains  ia 
visionary ;  the  flap  may  be  made  to  adhere  to  the  surface  of  the 
cartilase,  as  well  as  to  other  living  parts ;  and  though  adhestoa 
ahoulcAot  take  place,  there  is  nothing  peculiarly  formidable  in  the 
inflammation  that  ensues.  The  supposed  size  of  the  wound  is  an 
erroneous  objection,  because,  by  his  method  of  operating,  (he 
greater  part  of  the  wound,  as  in  other  amputatioDs,  will,  in  general, 
vute  directly.  The  operation  is  not,  as  some  allege,  more  difficult 
or  painful,  or  recovery  more  slow,  than  aAer  other  amputations. 
The  most  important  objection,  that  the  patient  ia  no  better  offthsn 
after  amputation  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  is  also  an  erroneous  one. 
This  might  appear  sufficiently  from  the  great  freedom  with  which 
his  patients  make  use  of  their  wooden  legs;  but  it  is  likewise  ren- 
dered evident  by  on  attentive  consideration  of  the  relative  circum. 
Mancea  in  which  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  are  placed.  "  After  am. 
putalion  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh,"  says  M.  Velpeau,  "  how  low 
soever  it  may  have  been  performed,  the  point  of  support  for  the 
wooden  leg  must  be  the  ischium.  'Iliemovementsof  the  tbigh  joint 
are  almost  annihilated ;  the  gait  is  the  same  nearly  as  if  diat  joint 
were  ancbylosed.  But  after  disarticulation  of  the  knee,  the  point 
of  support  is  at  the  extremity  of  the  thigh,  the  thigh  preserves  all 
its  movemenls,  and  the  patient  is  in  the  same  state  as  if  he  had 
sustained  anchylosis  of  the  knee.  If  it  is  true,  that  in  respect  of 
die  functions  of  the  limb,  it  is  better  to  amputate  under  the  knee, 
dian  above  it,  the  advantages  of  disarticulation  of  the  joint  ought  to 
be  equally  beyond  quesliou,  for  the  weight  of  (he  body  is  thrown  on 
(he  artificial  limb  after  the  latter  operation  exactly  as  after  the  for- 
mer. But,  besides,  in  diiarticutation  of  the  knee,  the  wound  ia 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  integuments,  and  involves  no  bone 
or  i^KiDeurosie ;  the  surface  to  be  subsequently  covered  is  convex, 
regular,  free  of  roughness,  and  not  exposed  to  the  eflect  of  retrac* 
tion  of  the  muscles ;  while  in  amputation  at  the  thigh,  the  wound 
comprehends  an  extensive  aponeurosis,  innumerable  muscles  of 
great  bulk,  a  bone  which  is  extremely  subject  to  be  denuded,  and 
the  section  of  which  produces  an  agitation  not  always  without  its 
danger,  together  with  (he  whole  cellular  (issue  which  unites  all  these 
parts.  To  conclude,  at  the  knee  only  one  considerable  artery  must 
be  divided,  the  twisting  or  compression  of  which  is  almost  as  cer- 
tain a  mode  of  pre ventmg  hemorrhage  as  the  application  of  a  liga- 
turo ;  while,  at  the  thigh,  besides  the  prtDcipal  artery,  there  is  al- 
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■nyt  a  number  of  secondary  branches  which  require  to  be  as- 
cured." 

In  the  concluaioo  of  his  paper,  the  anthor  examines  the  soTeral 
melboda  which  hare  been  proposed  for  performing  this  openitioa 
Kjeota  them  all,  and  describes  minutely  that  which  he  has  found 
the  most  conTenient.  Wo  have  described  the  most  material  steps 
of  it  in  relstiog  his  second  case.  The  only  points  which  it  is  ne- 
coasary  (o  mention  here  are  the  following,  la  dissecting  and  throw- 
ing back  the  akin,  care  must  be  taken  to  preserve,  on  its  inlenial 
■ur&ce,  all  its  natural  layer  of  cellular  and  adipose  texture,  and 
the  capillary  vessels  which  supply  it.  Then  the  patellar  ligament 
being  divided,  the  operator  divides  the  lateral  ligaments ;  and  the 
knee  being  now  sli^^tly  bent,  he  detaches  the  semilunar  cartilages, 
divides  the  cruciform  ligaments,  traverses  the  joint,  and  concludes 
by  cutting,  at  one  stroke,  perpendicularly,  and  on  a  level  with  the 
reflected  skin,  the  vessels,  nerves,  and  origins  of  the  muscles. 
Lastly,  in  adapting  the  flap,  the  surgeon  arranges  (he  liae  of  union 
from  before  b&ckwards  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  groove  between 
the  condyles,  and  leaves  the  Ugatures  hanging  out  at  the  posleiior 
aagle.-'fdtn.  Med.if  Sitrg.  Joum.  Jan.  16S1.| 
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10.  OnIAc  Acrodynia, or  Epidemicjwhich  hat  reigned m  Paris taid 
ilsetmr<ms,nncetheyearl8'27.  Bt/M.  Cuasdon,  Jus. — This  epide- 
mic, although  it  has  not  consigned  so  many  of  our  continental 
neighbors  to  their  long  homes  as  the  political  epidemy  of  July, 
1830,  has  yet  been  productive  of  no  trifling  misery  both  in  Paris 
and  its  neighborhood,  for  two  years  past,  nor  are  its  ravages  yet 
at  an  end.  It  is  one  of  those  mysterious  visitations  which  evidently 
originate  in  exhalations  from  the  earth,  though  the  nature  of  these 
efiluvia  is  entirttly  unknown. 

This  malady,  generally  unaccompanied  by  pyrexia,  affects  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  the  nervous  system — especially  by  a  painful  sense 
of  formication  in  the  hands  and  feet — as  also  a  numbness  that  in- 
vades first  the  members,  and  spreads  aflerwards  to  the  trunk  itself. 
The  cellular  tissue  of  the  cutaneous  structures  becomes  affected — 
the  hands  and  feet  swell — and  cedema  invades  tbo  face  and  several 
other  parts  of  the  body.  The  formication  and  painful  numbness 
of  the  extremities,  are  so  charactcnstic  of  the  complaint — that,  both 
in  Paris  and  in  the  country,  it  is  known  by  the  name  "  mal  detpiedt, 
etdat  mains."  On  this  account,  our  author  has  given  it  a  mora  clas- 
sical title — AdtoDYiTU — or  pains  in  Ihc  hands  and  feet.  It  appeaia 
that  this  mysterious  opidcmic  has  affected  immense  numbers  in 
France,  and  was  not  very  dissimilar  to  the  Dandy  fever  of  tlte  West 
Indies,  which  spread  over  so  many  islands  of  late  yeus. 
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The  complaint  usually  C4»nmencBd  by  a  sense  of  the  men  pain- 
ful formication  in  the  fingers  and  ankles,  spreading  thenoe  to  the 
aims,  thighs,  and  even  the  trunk.  The  sensation  was  compared  to 
s  thousand  punctures  made  with  the  point  of  the  lancet.  An  in. 
tense  heal  aggravates  the  sufferings  of  the  patients,  and  obliges 
themtokeep  their  feet  out  of  bed.  The  perversions  of  aeasibility 
are  extremely  various  and  distressing.  Many  cannot  put  their  feet 
to  the  ground  without  feeling  as  if  they  were  treading  on  the  points 
of  pins  or  needles,  &c.  The  muscular  powers  of  the  membRis  are 
also  much  afTocted.  Many  people  could  scarcely  move  their  lower 
ext^mities  without  the  greatest  suiTenng.  The  fmgera  were  usually 
in  a  stale  of  permanent  contraction.  Subsultus  teodinum  was  no 
onuBual  phenomenon,  together  with  cramps,  spasms,  and  other  tor- 
ments. 

An  affection  of  the  mncous  membranes  was  not  an  accidental  ac- 
companiment, but  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  epidemic.  Some- 
times it  amounted  to  acute  gastro-CDterhia,  was  attended  with  smart 
fever,  and  was  only  ef  short  duration.  The  fimcdoas  of  the  diges- 
tive organs  were  always  much  disordered.  Cholera  morbus  was 
occasionally  developed  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  Inflammation 
of  the  conjunctiva  was  no  unusual  concomitant,  as  was  also  pulmo- 
nary  catarrh.  In  short,  all  the  mucous  membranes  were  more  or 
less  affected.  Dysury  and  gonorrhcsa  were  not  unusual.  The  skin 
was  affected  in  a  great  variety  of  ways — but  an  intolerable  sense 
of  stinging,  succeeded  by  erythema,  were  the  usual  precnrsois  of 
the  different  complaints.  Eruptions  of  all  kinds  took  place — some 
resembling  urticaria,  some  like  small  pos,  and  others  like  chicken 
pox,  pemphygus,  &c.     In  fact,  there  was  no  end  to  the  cutaneous 


The  next  train  of  phenomena  consisted  in  the  establishment  oC 
dropsical  eflusions  in  various  parta  of  the  body — cedematous,  ascetic, 
and  auasarcous..  Abundant  perspirations  were  often  seen  to  occur 
in  a  periodicsl  maimer.  Sleep  could  not  be  obtained,  on 'account 
of  the  iritation  and  pains.  The  senses  were  often  suddenly  and 
strangely  affected.  Some  lost  sight,  or  hearinf;,  or  smelling  almost 
instantaneously.  The  duration  of  the  disease  was  as  varioua  as  Us 
symptoms.  Some  patients  recovered  in  a  few  weeks— othera  re- 
quired several  months  for  convalescence.  There  are  many  who 
suffer  to  this  day  from  attacks  in  the  early  part  of  1S28.  The 
prognosis  was  favorable  when  the  disorder  of  the  internal  o^;ans 
was  slight — unfavorable  in  opposite  conditious.  Immense  numbers 
lost  their  lives  by  the  epidemic,  or  by  the  consequences  which  it  left 
behind — especially  dropsy. 

In  several  of  the  hospitals,  the  most  rigorous  dissections  were 
made,  hat  no  light  was  thrown  upon  the  disease  by  the  scalpel  of  the 
anatomist.  M.  Louis,  at  La  Charity,  examined  very  carefully  some 
who  fell  victims  to  the  nroat  exquisite  forms  ef  the  epidemic,  and 
could  net  find  any  thing  to  account  for  the  disease  itself,  or  the 
death  of  the  patients.     In  some  of  the  public  establishments,  bow- 
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ever,  it  is  stated  that  poitiona  of  the  epiDal  marrow  were  fbuod  softeo- 
ed  and  partially  disorganized. 

Treatment.  As  may  be  imagined,  the  means  of  caring  or  alle- 
viating this  strange  diacaee  were  numerousty  employed.  Vene> 
•ection  was  sometimes  found  useful,  especially  in  the  beginning,  and 
where  symptoms  of  congestion  about  the  head  existed.  Under  all 
other  circumstances  the  relief  was  only  momentary — or  none  at  alL 
Leeches  to  the  abdomen  produced  no  mitigation  of  the  colic  and 
diarrhixa,  though  the  doctriaesofltroussals  would  assure  us  of  their 
efficacy.  They  were  much  more  useful  when  applied  along  the 
Bpinal  column.  So  were  cupping-glasses  with  scarification.  Warm 
bathing  was  beneficial — especially  vapor  and  sulphur  baths.  The 
distressing  sense  of  formication  was  occasionally  soothed  by  satur- 
nine lotions,  and  even  by  unctuous  applications.  Moxas  applied  to 
the  spine  were  advantageous  in  a  few  instances.  But  the  most  re- 
tnarkable  benefit  was  obtained  by  blisters,  especially  when  thejr 
wer«  made  to  produce  a  purulent  discharge.  They  were  applied 
to  the  Rtost  painful  parts,  or  to  the  track  of  the  spine.  They  were 
dressed  with  the  antimonial'ointment. 

Emetics  were  administered  inleroally  at  the  beginning,  with  some 
advantage.  M.  Cayol  employed  purgatives  combined  with  opiates, 
and  it  was  said,  with  success.  It  is  needless  to  detail  the  catalogue 
of  internal  medicines  which  wore  administered  by  ditferent  practi. 
tioners  and  at  diSerent  hospitals.  Few,  if  any  of  them,  did  good,  as 
the  disease  generally  ran  its  course  in  spite  of  physic. 

Cautet,  Although  this  epidemic  spared  no  class,  yet  it  chiefly  af. 
fected  the  poor.  Among  the  troops,  the  officers  suffered  little  com. 
pared  with  the  men.  Males  w.ere  much  more  numerously  afibcted 
than  females.  The  bread,  the  wine,  and  other  species  of  pro visioos, 
were  alternately  accused  as  causes  of  the  epidemic,  i>ul  without  the 
least  foundation.  The  ptate  of  the  air  was  suspected,  with  more 
justice  ;  hut  no  appreciable  vitiation  of  the  atmosphere  was  present, 
except  a  peculiar  bad  smell  which  infested  several  places  where  the 
epidemic  prevailed,  both  in  the  noighborhood  of  Paris,  and  in  some 
otherplnces.  But  the  true  nstureoftha  causeofthisepidemic,  ae 
well  as  that  of  many  others,  remains  in  impenetrable  obscurity. 

In  respect  to  the  principal  or  primary  seat  of  the  disease  itself, 
there  has  been  much  diversity  of  opinion.  It  was,  at  first,  consi. 
dcred  as  rheumatismal — again,  the  spinal  marrow  was  looked  on  aa 
the  principal  seal  of  the  malady,  as  evinced  by  the  formication,  the 
paralysis,  and  various  other  lesions  of  the  nervous  system.  This 
opinion  was  strengthened  by  the  fact,  or  at  least  the  belief,  that 
those  remedies  which  were  applied  to  the  spine  had  most  influence 
on  the  disease,  such  as  leeches,  blisters,  frictions,  dec.  Strychnine 
considerably  aggrnvatcd  the  symptoms.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the 
skin,  the  cellular  tissues,  the  mucous  membranes,  the  lymphaticB, 
and  various  other  structures  of  the  body,  were  afiected  in  this  epide- 
mic, and  therefore  it  is  not  possible  to  confine  its  seat  to  anyone 
organ  or  pnrU 
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Many  facti  are  brought  forward  to  show,  that  the  dkeaee  wa« 
commuaicable,  or  in  other  worda,  contagioua.  This  we  have  no 
reason  to  doubt,  since  there  are  few  epidemics  that  do.notevinc* 
this  character,  at  some  period  of  their  course.  The  French  physi* 
eiaus,  however,  havs  not  suhjecled  themselves  to  criticism,  as  many 
English  have  done  under  similar  circumstances,  by  broaching  the 
doctrine  that  the  epidemic  was  imported  from  abroad. 

It  it  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  almost  every  kind  of  treatment 
was  equally  unsatisfactory — we  might  say,  with  no  great  violence  to 
truth — mEFFECTOAL ! — Med.- Chirurg.  Review,  Jan,  1831. 

II.  OnfAeF»erii(Gt&raZtor,182S.— In  a  lengthy  history  of  this 
fever.  Dr.  Smith  states,  that  it  first  visited  Gibraltar  in  1S04,  and 
was  there  considered  to  have  been  imported,  and  analogous  to  the 
disease  contended  by  Cbisholm  to  have  been  carried  fr«m  Africa  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  in  several  subsequent  appearances  of  ihe  fever, 
its  origin  was  believed  lo  have  been  connected  with  the  arrival  of 
vessels  fromNorth  America  or  the  West  Indies.  In  1814,  however, 
it  could  not  he  traced  to  any  foreign  source,  and  the  truth  of  th* 
doctrine  of  importation  was  then  first  doubted  ;  and  at  the  appear- 
ance of  the  late  epidemic,  the  local  origin  and  contagious  propertiec 
of  (he  disease  were  advocated  by  many.  "  To  this  conclusion  they 
came,  chiefly  from  the  following  reasons ;  naiQely,  that,  in  former 
epidemics,  the  disease  had  never  been  satisfactorily  tiaced  to  a  fo- 
reign source,  nor  had  its  progress  been  marked  by  Einy  of  the  ordi- 
nary laws  of  contagion ;  that  it  had  always  appeared  about  the  same 
■eaaon  of  the  year  among  the  lower  orders,  particularly  where  the 
population  was  dense,  the  houses  badly  ventilated,  and  where  dm 
attention  to  personal  and  domestic  cleanliness  had  been  wanting, 
&c.  &C. ;  and  that  it  was  not  contagious,  ihey  inferred  from  its 
never  having  been  carried  from  one  locality  to  another  by  persona 
or  other  means ;  from  its  not  having  spread  either  at  Europa-Flata, 
Ihe  Neutral  .Ground,  Wind-Mill  Hill,  or  in  the  bay,  amongst  the 
•hipping,  although  free  communication  between  Uie  town  and  these 
places  were  permitted  ;  and,  lastly,  from  similar  facts  having  been 
repeatedly  observed  in  other  countries,  where  yellow  fever  i^pears 
epidemically," 

The  existence  of  the  fever  was  fust  noticed  in  a  district  remarit- 
able  for  its  fillhiDees,  as  will  be  perceived  by  the  following  official 
olMervations  of  the  late  Dr.  Hennen.  "  The  whole  of  theae  cases," 
saya  he,  "  as  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Wilson  of  the  Civil  'Hospital, 
are  in  the  line  of  a  drain  which  comes  from  Mr.  Martin's  house, 
and  within  a  few  yards  of  the  doors  of  the  tenements  where  the 
individuals  have  been  taken  ill,  there  is  a  large  open  grating,  from 
which  very  offensive  vapors  are  said  to  arise ;  ana  Mr.  Wilson 
■tales  to  me,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  be  otherwise,  as  no  few^r 
than  four  privies  empty  their  contents  into  the  drain."  Again,  in  a 
latter  of  the  same  date,.  "  Afler  a  most  mmute  personal  inspection 
of  the  whole  Doighborhood,"  Dr.  Hennen  states,  "  in  reference  to 
my  letter  of  this  day's  date,  I  have  minutely  inspected  district  Nn. 
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Mtiacooipaay  with  Hr.  WUkid  of  the  Civil  Hospital,  Mr.  Woods, 
the  modicai  officer  attached  to  that  district,  and  other  staff  officara, 
ud  it  is  nitb  mach  regret  I  have  to  state  to  your  excellency,  that 
ID  almost  every  step  I  took  ia  that  district,  I  had  reason  for  surprise) 
not  that  fever  had  broken  out  there,  but  that  it  had  not  extended 
&ither;  from  whatever  causes  it  may  have  proceeded,  the  pauper 
{lopulatioD  if  dense  to  a  degree  incredible,  except  to  those  who  have 
MOB  it.  In  sheds  without  ventilation,  without  drainage,  and  gena. 
rally  compoaed  of  the  slightest  materials  ;  in  tiers  of  beds  as  close 
as  in  a  crowded  transport,  numerous  individuals  sleep  ;  they  go  out 
to  their  work  at  an  early  hour,  and  return  at  gun-fire,  locking  up 
their  miserable  places  of  nocturnal  shelter  during  the  day,  and 
leaviog  them  saturated  with  the  steams  of  their  bedding,  their  food, 
and  the  overflowing  receptacles  of  their  ordure."  "  The  detail," 
he  adds,  "  would  be  too  disgustiag  to  enter  into ;  but  I  most  re- 
spectfully submit  to  your  excellency  the  indispensable  necessity  of 
sweeping  away  the  whole  of  these  sheds,  which  I  have  every  rea- 
son to  suppose  are  unauthorized  by  the  govemmeat." 

The  alarm  spreading  to  a  considen^le  exieni,  the  governor  of 
Algesiras  sent  a  deputation  of  medical  officers  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  the  fever,  and  "  it  is  remarkable  that  these  gentlemett 
did  not  carry  the  disease  into  Spain.  They  visited  every  case  ia 
the  garrison,  and  could  not  fall  to  have  had  their  clothes  saturated 
with  the  contagious  principle,  or  themselves  contaminated,  had  any 
contagious  properties  existed." 

The  emdeimc  finally  extended  through  several  regiments,  and 
the  hospitals  were  occupied  by  a  great  number  of  patients,  from 
whom  no  inischtef  resulted  by  communicating  the  fever  to  the  men 
with  oftier  diseases  in  the  same  wards,  although  no  precautionary 
measures  were  adopted.  "  For  example,  from  the  7tb  September, 
when  the  fever  was  declared  to  be  in  the  garrison,  to  the  15th  of 
October,  a  period  of  five  weeks,  thirty-six  cases  of  other  diseases 
were  received  promiscuously  into  the  hospital  with  the  fever  pa- 
tients, and  out  of  these  only  eleven  were  attacked  with  the  disease. 
One  roan  was  seventy^five  days  before  ho  was  attacked,  and  ano- 
ther with  a  fractured  leg,  although  thirty-four  days  in  hospital,  never 
caught  the  disease.  The  hospital  servants  escaped  also,  until  the 
disease  had  become  general  in  the  district  where  the  hospital  is 
situated ;  and,  up  to  the  time  of  Dr.  Ilennon's  death,  on  the  3d 
November,  there  was  no  prohibition  to  a  free  communication  be- 
tween the  hospitals  and  the  camp.  The  convalescents  were  dis- 
charged directly  to  their  regiments,  without  their  kiit  or  wearing  ap- 
parel being  submitted  to  any  process  of  purification,  and  1  myself 
had  daily  communication  with  the  camp.  The  officers,  also,  who 
confined  themselves  to  the  camp,  escaped,  although  some  of  them 
accompanied  their  sick  companions  to  hospital,  rendering  them 
every  kind  office,  and  sitting  with  them  in  the  same  wagon  which 
eonvsyed  them  to  hospital.  The  other  regiments,  43d,  48d,  73d, 
and  94tb,  wera  attacked  much  about  the  same  time,  and  were  seve- 
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nMj  encamped,  the  first  two  on  the  Neutral  Ground ;  the  73d  and 
04th  OQ  Eurapa  Flats,  and  Wind-Mill  Hilt. 

In  the  Civil  Hospital,  such  was  the  pressure  for  admission  into 
that  institution,  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  relieve  the  wards  the 
moment  a  patient  passed  the  acme  of  disease  ;  accordingly,  conva- 
lescents  were  discharged  in  all  stages,  many  of  them  having  hlood 
exuding  from  their  gums ;  and  to  some  very  poor  people,  the  soiled  . 
blankets  under  which  they  had  passed  the  disease  were  eiven  let 
them.  The  majority  of  these  people  went  to  the  Neutral  Ground, 
where  they  recovered  rapidly,  and  where  they  slept  with  their  fa- 
milies as  usual,  and  mixing  with  whom  they  pleased.  Wher«, 
then,  existed  the  bughear  contagion  V 

"  The  period  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  fever  in  the  sooth  is 
involved  in  some  doubt ;  but  it  is  certain  it  did  not  become  general 
there  for  nearly  a  month  alter  it  had  been  prevalent  in  the  town, 
and  which  could  not  have  happened  had  the  disease  been  conta- 
gious, as  there  was  a  constant  communication  between  these  two 
places.  The  Naval  Hospital  is  situated  in  this  district,  and  the  re- 
peated intercourse  necessarily  kept  up  between  the  servants  of  (hat 
establishment  and  the  neighborhood,  could  not  fail  to  show  its  bad 
effects  on  the  health  of  the  Inhabitants  earlier,  had  contagion  exist- 
^.  The  first  case  which  occurred  was  in  Dannior's  Bbudings,  on 
the  31fft  August,  in  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Domine,  who  went  to 
toWn  on  that  day  to  visit  a  aick  friend,  and  suckled  the  child  of  that 
friend,  Bernarda  Riva,  who  lived  in  Caille  Comedia,  and  on  return- 
ing homo  in  the  evening  was  taken  ill  when  passing  South  Port 
Gate,  the  original  focus  of  the  malady,  and  for  three  or  four  days 
labored  under  a  very  severe  attack  of  fever ;  yet  no  one  else  m 
the  same  building  was  taken  ill  till  nearly  a  month  aflerwards,when 
(he  disease  had  become  general,  and  aAer  twcnty-six  individual* 
had  died  in  the  same,  or  adjoining  houses,  to  the  place  where  this 
poor  woman  lived.  The  next  case  was  a  young  lad  of  the  name  of 
Acres,  whose  mother  lived  near  the  bridge  leading  to  the  Naval 
Hospital,  in  a  small  confined  wooden  shed,  close  to  a  gully,  through 
which  runs  a  drain,  and  which  emitted  very  offensive  vapors  du- 
ring the  summer.  This  lad  had  been  living,  for  some  time  before 
he  was  taken  ill,  in  No.  24  district,  and  was  throe  or  four  days  in  hit 
mother's  house  heforc  he  was  sent  to  the  Civil  Hospital  on  (be  &ih 
September.  His  mother  had  had  the  fcvur  during  a  former  epi. 
demic,  but  a  sister  who  lived  iu  the  same  house,  and  slept  close  to 
her  brother  in  the  same  room,  was  not  taken  ill  before  the  22d  of 
the  month,  when  she  was  sent  to  the  Civil  Hospital,  and  died  on  the 
28lh.  Two  daughters  of  a  Widow  Molr,  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood, were  taken  ill,  one  of  whom  died.  From  this  period  the 
disease  became  general  in  the  district." 

"  After  this  brief  enumeration  o{.  the  leading  facts  illustrative  of 
the  origin  and  progress  of  our  late  epidemic  fever,  I  ought  perhaps 
to  say  something  of  the  symptoms  by  which  it  was  characterized,  as 
welt  OS  of  the  (Afferent  modes  of  treatment ;  but  as  I  shall  have 
n  (o  notice  these  when  cotomenting  on  the  toBwtn,  I  sbBll 
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far  tfafi  proMiit  Met  this  put  of  the  subject ;  euffice  it  to  reoaik, 
that  thia  truly  forinida.ble  disease  was  ackDOWledged  by  all  pulies 
to  be  identicai  witb  the  black  vomit  fever  of  the  West  ladies  and 
North  America,  and  of  the  same  aature  with  that  wliich  had  at  for- 
mer periods  depopulated  this  garrison. 

"  Of  the  causes  of  the  malady  1  am  unable  to  speak  with  any 
degree  of  certainty.  Tbat  it  was  not  imported,  1  think  every  candid 
man  will  admit  who  has  deliberately  weighed'  the  evidence  given 
on  the  subject  before  the  Board  of  Commission,  and  the  facts  I  have, 
and  shall  hereafter  state ;  and  were  it  not  that  my  friends,  Messrs. 
Fraser  and  Wilson,  have  already  so  fully  discuraed  these  topics,  I 
should  have  been  induced  to  enter  more  at  length  into  the  question 
here.  In  fact,  every  endeavor  to  establish  the  importatitw  doctrine 
has  failed,  and  both  the  colonial  secretary.  Sir  George  Murray,  and 
Sir  James  M'Grigor,  director- general  of  the  army  medical  depart. 
tnent,  I  have  beard,  are  coovinced  there  is  not  the  slightest  groiiads 
for  such  a  belief;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  the  disease  owed  it«  origin  to  causes  within  the  walla  of 
the  garrisoa. 

"What  those  causes  are,  is  not  easily  determined.  By  some'tbe 
disease  was  referred  to  a  vitiated  atmosphere,  a  dense  populatianr 
close  and  ill- ventilated  apartments ;  a  bad  stMe  of  the  drains,  ex- 
halations from  the  privies,  &c. ;  while  others  were  of  opinion,  that 
it  owed  its  origin  to  the  soil,  or  to  emanations  resulting  from  itte 
decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  either  singly  or  com- 
bined ;  but  how  far  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  are  correct, 
I  shall  advance  no  opinion.  It  was  evident,  however,  there  was  a 
febhliziug  inSuence  present  in  our  atmosphere  the  whole  of  the 
year  1828,  aa  was  manifest  from  its  effects,  for  scarcely  a  month 
passed  wilhout  cases  of  Sporadic  yellow  fever  occurring.  As  early 
as  the  11th  of  January,  a  Jew,  named  Kiac  Benaimol,  was  admk' 
ted  into  the  Civil  Hospital  with  well-marked  symptoms  of  this 
.  disease,  and  died  on  the  fitlh  day,  vomiting  great  quantities  of  black 
matter.  On  the  13th  of  March,  Solomon  Anachony,  a  Jew  also, 
was  attacked  with  great  severity,  but  recovered  ;  and  much  about 
the  same  time,  Mr.  Haden,  of  tho  commissariat  department,  fell  » 
victim  to  the  disease.  On  the  14tli  July,  the  orderly  at  the  Civil 
Hospital  had  a  smart  attack,  accompanied  with  yellow  skio,  al- 
though he  had  fever  during  the  epidemic  in  1818  ;  and  on  the  16tb 
of  the  same  month,  another  Jew,  named  Maclief  Bennuea,  war  ad- 
mitted into  the  Civil  Hospital,  and  expired  on  the  eleventh  day,  with 
yellow  skin,  and  vomiting  of  matter  of  tbe  color  of  coffee  grounds. 
Besides  these  admissions  into  hospital,  other  cases  occurred  in  the 
garrison.  Abraham  Bensimon,  for  example,  died  with  *  black 
vorait,'  in  Irish  Town,  on  the  3d  May,  after  a  few  days  illness ;  and 
OD  the  3d  or  4th  of  August,  Maria  Pescadina,  servant  to  Mr.  Fiazer, 
was  attacked,  recovered  partially  from  thia  attack,  and  relapsed  on 
the  37th  of  the  same  month.  Mr.  Haasoo,  keeper  of  the  Civil 
Prison,  was  severely  attacked  on  the  I5th  of  this  month,  and  his 
aervaat  on  the  17th ;  and  at  an  early  period  of  thft  .Maaoo,  febrite 
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Wtmcbi  were  so  numBrous  in  the  23d  PusUeera,  as  to  call  the  utten- 
don  both  of  the  commanding  officer  and  myself  to  the  lubject ; 
end  an  official  conunuDication  was  made,  referring  the  cause  of  our 
unusual  sickneaa  to  the  bad  state  of  two  drains,  which  were  in  the 
inunediate  vicinity  of  the  barracks,  which  were  choaked  up  with  a 
large  quantity  of  soil  accumulated  at  their  months,  emitting  very 
offensive  effluvia.  There  was  nothing,  however,  remarkable,  or 
any  physical  change  appreciable  by  our  senses  in  the  season,  of 
1838  from  tbat  of  former  years.  The  summer  was  cool.  "HieFe 
was  a  prevalence  of  westerly  winds ;  but  bad  smells  were  ei>m- 
plained  of  by  old  reaidenters,  some  of  whom  predicted  a  sickly 
season  from  this  circumstance  alone  ;  and  I  may  here  mention, 
that  on  cleaning  out  some  of  the  drains,  cart-loads  of  dead  rats 
were  found  ;  and  there  was  said  to  be  on  unusual  accumulation  of 
■oi]in  the  public  privies,  which  I  have  heard  had  not  been  cleaned 
oat  for  six  yaaxt.—Edwbtffgh  Medical  and  Surgiad  Journal,  for 
'' r,  1881. 


IS;  0r.Z>aneaO,  ona  peculiar  iSpeciMo/'ParalsMt.— Dr.  D.  has  met 
with  a  species  of  paralysis,  not  evidently  depending  on  cerebral  or 
spinal  disease,  which,  so  faraaheknDwa,it  not  described  in  medical 
works.  Of  the  actual  cause  of  the  complaint,  and  the  proper  treat- 
ment, he  fears  that  he  can  furnish  little  information. 

"  The  first  case  which  occurred  to  me  was  in  a  waaherwooMn, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  carry  heavy  weights  upon  her  arou. 
The  paralysis  was  confined,  at  first,  to  the  muscles  which  raise  the 
OS  humeri ;  there  was  also  great  emaciation  of  the  deltoid  musclfi|; 
and  she  could  only  move  the  limb  a  few  inches  from  the  trunk,  aotl 
this  with  great  difficulty.  Nevertheless,  she  could  bend  the  &re. 
Mm  upon  the  arm,  and,  to  use  her  own  ezpression,  she  eould  do  any 
thing  under  the  elbow.  The  hand  had  also  its  full  power.  There 
was  not  the  slightest  symptom  of  affection  of  the  head,  nor,  indeed, 
«xcepting  this  paralysis,  did  the  patient  appear  to  have  the  slightest 
ailment.  The  treatment  instituted  did  no  good,  and  she  graduallr 
lost  the  whole  power  of  the  upper  extremities ;  after  which  time  I 
lost  sight  of  her,  and  have  since  heard  nothing  of  the  case. 

About  the  same  time,  another  instance  presented  itself,  in  a  mao 
irtM  was  in  a  comfaotor's  warehouse,  and  was  much  accustomed  to 
move  large  hags  of  oats,  beans,  &c.  Like  the  ibrmer  case,  his  in- 
capacity was  at  first  confined  to  the  muscles  which  raise  the  arm, 
but  gradually  involved  the  whole  limb,  till  at  the  present  time,  seven 
or  eight  years  firem  the  original  attack,  he  has  no  use  whatever  in 
the  superior  extremities.  In  this  instance,  it  was  suspected  that 
there  was  some  disease  in  the  origin  of  the  nerves  supplying  the 
muscles  of  the  arm,  and  a  seton  was  inserted  in  the  neefc,  but  with- 
out any  good  effect.  The  moscles  continued  to  waste,  and  tho 
limb  to  lose  its  power.  Inneither  of  these  cases  was  any  pain  ex- 
perienced. 
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A  diort  Itine  after  I  had  Mon  thia  lut  caae,  a  man  applied  to  me, 
lor  a  severe  pain  in  the  left  deltoid  muscle.  Ho  also  htul  been  ac. 
CuitoaMd  to  carrjr  very  heavy  weights,  and  latleriy  experienced  great 
veaknen  in  the  limb.  As  in  the  former  case,  the  muscle  was  much 
waited,  and  was  very  nearly  half  the  size  of  the  other.  Consider- 
iog  the  pain  in  this  instance  to  be  rheumatic,  and  confined  to  oa« 
tpuscle,  acupuncturatioQ  was  recurred  to,  and  three  needles  were 
JBterted  in  different  parts  of  the  deltoid  muscle.  The  result  was 
most  satisfactory  ;  lbs  pain  disappeared,  and  the  muscle  gradually 
recovered  its  bulk.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  now  seven 
yeara,  there  has  been  no  return  of  the  afiection,  though  he  auflers 
Mverelyfrom  a  chronic  inflammalion  of  tbe  broDcbi." 

Hie  next  caae  was  that  of  a  girl,  eighteen  years  of  age,  stout  and 

filethoric.  According  to  her  account,  she  suffered  excessive  pain 
br  several  hours  in  the  left  arm  and  shoulder,  which  terminated  in 
the  total  ^wlition  of  power  in  the  limb.  She  waa  bled  and  purged, 
the  moxa  was  applied,  and  then  a  selon.  This  came  out  or  was 
removed  by  herself,  and  another  was  threatened,  but  most  conve- 
niently the  whole  of  the  power  of  the  limb  returned  YQih  a  "strong 
eonvulaton  of  the  muaclea,"  just  before  the  expected  operation. 
There  can  be  little  question  that  this  was  an  example  of  that  com. 
pound  of  hysteria  and  humbug,  which  a  good  practitioner  will  sel- 
dom mistake,  a  bad  one  almost  always.  For  scmte  lime,  no  other 
cases  than  the  foregoing  presented  themselves  to  Dr.  Darwall,  till 
last  May,  when  he  witnessed  two  ntore. 

The  first  patient  wss  a  locksmith,  and  had  been  suffering  from 
severe  pain  in  the  right  shoulder  for  emne  time.  Colchicum  was 
ordered,  and  in  a  few  days  he  returned  free  from  pain,  but  utterly 
o'nable  to  raise  his  arm,  the  deltoid  muscle  being  exceedingly  dabby. 
Electricity  was  tried  with  considerable  benefit,  and  aAer  the  third 
application,  he  stated  that  he  bad  fully  recovered  the  useoftheUmb. 
He  has  not  been  seen  since. 

The  last  case  is  still  under  treatment,  and  is  exactly  the  counter- 
part of  the  first  which  is  mentioned  in  the  paper,  excepting  that  the 
left  arm  only  is  affected.  The  loss  of  power  had  commenced  in 
the  muscles  that  move  the  shoulder,  and  had  gradually  been  extend* 
mg  downwards  for  four  months,  but  she  could  still  do  any  thing 
under  the  elbow.  There  waa  slight  pain  in  die  deltoid  on  pressure, 
and  considerable  pain  in  the  shoulder-joint  on  attempting  to  raise 
the  arm.  The  muscles  of  the  aim  were  all  greatly  emaciated.  She 
had  been  accustomed  to  carry  heavyweights.  Acupuncturalioa 
had  no  effect,  and  electricity  was  tried.  At  first  it  prevented  the 
further  progress  of  the  complaint,  and  latterly  she  has  acquired  ad- 
ditional strength  in  the  limb,  and  some  increase  of  bulk  in  the  inu» 
flea. 

"  The  circumstance,"  says  Dr.  Darwall,  "  particularly  calling 
for  notice  in  these  cases,  is  the  pain  preceding  the  loss  of  power, 
and  the  apparent  fiicilily  with  which,  while  in  this  state,  the  lartber 
progress  of  affection  was  prevented.  Are  we  alao  to  regard  th« 
fact,  of  several  of  these  persons  having  been  accustomed  to  e^Ttf 
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liMTy  weights,  u  merely  accidental ;  or  is  there  any  connezioa 
between  the  exertion  thus  required,  and  the  after  lesa  of  power,  a« 
cause  and  efiect  1  Again,  in  what  way  ia  the  pain,  which  simulalea 
rheumatism  in  its  character,  to  be  regarded?  And  in  what  way 
does  electricity  act  1 

The  impreasioD  en  my  mind  is,  that  this  is  primarily  an  affection 
ofthe  nerves  supplying  the  elevating  muscles,  and  that  they  may 
have  been  injured  by  the  straining  necessary  in  raising  or  canying 
heavy  weights.  I  am  the  rather  inclined  to  this  opinion,  from 
having  observed  a  similar  wasting  of  muBcleSg  in  a  case  in  which 
the  ligaments  of  the  shoulder-joint  had  been  strained,  if  not  broken, 
and  in  which,  though  actual  dislocation  did  not  take  place,  the  os 
humerihung  at  a  distance  from  the  scapulaj  the  space  between  the 
acromion  process  and  the  os  humeri,  being  increased  to  noariy  an 
inch.  Now  here  it  waa  impossible  that  much  straining  of  the  nerves 
ahould  not  take  place,  ana  we  know  that,  without  the  full  influence 
of  the  nerves,  the  muscles  cannot  act.  Dr.  Wilson  Philip's  ezperi. 
menta  alao  prove  that  secretion  is  under  the  auperintendence  of  the 
nerves ;  and  if  secretion,  then  also  nutrition  must  be  concluded  U 
be  equally  under  their  superintendence.  Farther,  supposing  that  a 
function  be  not  eiercised,  diminution  of  power  invariably  succeeds, 
and  generally  wasting  of  the  organ,  which  is  the  instrument  of  the 
function.  Thus,  then,  we  should  first  have  an  aSeotion  of  nerves, 
producing  pain,  and  impeding  the  use  of  the  muscles ;  secondly,  the 
muscles  being  dependent  to  a  certain  extent  for  their  nourishme'iit 
upon  the  nervous  energy,  wasting  would  ensue,  and  loss  of  power, 
ijid  again,  the  los»  of  power  necessitating  a  still  farthbr  diminution 
in  the  exercise  of  the  organs,  would  increase  the  emaciation,  till 
not  only  the  function  of  the  muscles  would  be  annihilated,  but  their 
structure  almost,  if  not  entirely,  would  be  wasted  away.  I  throw 
out  these  hints  with  considerable  diffidence,  yet,  as  in  aU  the  cases 
I  bave  seen,  the  affection  attacked  persons  who  were  dependent 
upon  their  labor  for  their  subsistence,  it  is  an  object  of  no  smaB 
importance,  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  this  disease,  and  to  stop  it  in 
'  its  first  progress.  How  far  electricity  will  be  found  serviceable  in 
these  cases  generally,  remains  yet  to  be  ascertained.  Its  action, 
however,  is  that  of  a  stimulant,  and  though  it  probably  i^  not  the 
same  with  the  energy  afforded  by  the  nerves,  it  has  evidently  the 
power  of  exciting  that  energy,  and  where  the  structures  remain  un- 
impaired, it  might  be  expected  to  be  useful.  "-Jlfed-CAtfur.  Reokv, 
Jan.  1831. 


19.  Caae  of  SheumtOie  F^ver.'gueceeded  by  Pericarddii,  Hypartn. 
pkaim  CordiM,  and  Hemiplegia. — The  subject  of  this  history  waa  a 
stout  recruit,  W,  Scruton,  ebI.  19,  who,  shortly  aAer  his  admiasioB 
into  the  regiment,  in  the  year  1826,  was  attacked  with  acute  rbeu. 
matism  of  a  very  severe  type. 

April  8, 1826. — Taken  into  the  hospital,  complaining  of  pains  in 
all  the  joints  and  limbs ;  face  (tuahed ;  pulse  130,  and  trtrong ; 
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a  and  fever  abated.    - 

6.— Kneea  and  ankles  swelled  and  tender;  tongue  and  alda 
moist,  and  the  bowels  open ;  pulse  reduced  in  strength  and  fre- 
quency. 

7.— -Swelling  and  pain  of  the  joints  abated ;  pain  now  referred  la 
lhe.stemuni;  urgent  cough,  and  full  strong  pulse  ;  urine  turbid. 

8.— Blood  drawn  yesterday  highly  cupped,  and  butfy  ;  &int  alter 
the  leeches;  syiniltoms  generally  relieved  ;  subeei^uent  swelling  cf 
the  \etl  wrist, with  pain  ;  urine  clear  ;  skin  and  tongue  moist;  pulse 
frequent ;  cough,  without  puin  on  inspiration. 

15. — He  has  gained  ground  daily ;  pulse  76;  diet  low. 

19. — ^PulselSO;  the  swelling  of  the  wrist  subsided;  pain  at  IIm 
ateiniiin,  and  cough  upon  inspiration ;  tongue  dry  and  furred. 

April  20th.— Symptoms  abated,  and  puke  reduced, 
easy. 

^A.— Pulse  ISO ;  pain  of  the  left  side,  without  cough. 
■  36th. — Slept  well ;  much  relieved. 

37th.— Dispositioa  to  intermittent  pulse.  Some  pain  petiodicallj 
recurring,  and  referred  to  the  region  of  the  heart.  The  heart  acts 
strongly  asainst  the  ribs,  and  he  complains  of  a  sense  ofsnffocatioa 
when  he  lies  upon  bis  back,  but  breathes  freely  when  upright. 
'  April  28th. — Feelslow,  and  is  restless.  Pulse  60,  and  mtermtis 
about  every  fourth  beat.  The  heart  bounds  under  the  hand.  At 
limes  he  is  tocohercnl,  and  always  repeats  the  last  word  of  ereir 
question  put  to  him. 

April  2gth. — Recovered  bis  self-possession.     Pulse  asbelbre. 

May. — The  state  of  the  patient  has  varied  but  little,  and  he  faaa 
been  free  from  urgent  symptoms,  excepting  a  minor  recurrence  this 
month  of  pajn  at  the  sternum,  the  pulse  rising  to  100,  with  a  little 
cough. 

June  34th.— lliese  symptoms  subsided,  and  the  pulse  returned  to 
60  again,  and  he  enjoyed  convalescence. 

The  hand  applied  to  the  region  of  the  heart  produced  a  sensatioii, 
as  if  the  cardiac  motions  were  impeded  by  adhesiouB  of  the  peri- 
cardiuA,  and  the  heart  itself  was  greatly  enlarged.  Being  of  quiet 
and  regular  habits,  and  having  been  some  time  sonvalescent,  be 
was  dJHcbarged  the  hospital,  and  put  upon  such  duties  as  required 
little  orno  bodily  exertion,  and  be  continued  in  good  health  nearly 
four  years,  during  which  period  he  was  never  eicited  by  driokiDg, 
and  was  regular  m  his  habits. 

1980,  Moy  6. — This  morning  Scruton  was  found  in  the  privy, 
lying  upon  the  fioor,  in  a  state  of  complete  insensibility  and  sterto- 
rous  breathing.  His  clothes  bore  marks  of  diarrbcee.  His  pulse 
was  strong,  full,  and  130.  He  was  carried  into  the  hospital  about 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  assistant-surgeon,  Mr.  Miles, 
immediately  took  Irom  a  single  orifice  in  the  vein  of  one  arm  84 
ounces  of  blood.  In  about  five  minutes,  at  the  filling  of  the  third 
ba'in,  the  patient  opened  his  eyes,  and  showed  signs  of  some  dii- 
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gna  of  coOBciouiiieaB.  After  thu  period,  (be  palae  nnkiitg,  Ihe 
arm  wu  bound  np.  In  tbe  course  of  the  day  he  became  atom 
sensible  to  external  impresaions,  was  restless,  appUed  bia  hand  to 
bia  head,  and  aobbed  frequently.  He  had  no  power  over  the  right 
aide,  and  could  only  say,  "yes"  and  "no."  The  integumenta  ^d 
not  lost  their  sensibility.  He  could  not  thrust  nul  tne  tongue,  but 
appeared  to  apprehend  when  spoken  to.  There  was  a  beavioess 
alwut  the  eyes. 

He  daily  but  gradually  recovered  some  degree  of  consciousness; 
he  became  less  restless,  and  could  move  on  the  right  side  a  little, 
and  put  out  his  tongue,  when  told  to  do  bo  ;  but  bia  mouth  and  tongue 
were  drawn  to  the  left  side  wbnn  moved. 

His  words  are  limited  to,  "yes"  aud  "no,"  moat  generally  tbe 
latter,  repeated  three  or  four  times.  When  intending  aasent,  "yea" 
ia  expressed  with  a  nod  of  the  head ;  and  when  dissenting,  be 
abakes  bis  head. 

In  a  few  days  be  became  very  noisy  when  he  wanted  any  thingr 
and  cried  out  very  loudly  at  night,  dosing  much  during  Ihe  daytime. 
Hia  stomach  often  rejected  fluids,  which  he  was  urged  to  swulow  in 
copioua  draughts.    Mutters  incoherently  at  times.    Very  little 

May  lillh. — Tongue  latterly  dry  and  brownish.  Pulae  quick. 
Very  riotous, 

llie  pulse  became  less  frequent,  and  be  was  nMre  tranquil  in  a 
few  days.  His  appetite  improved  to  voracity,  and  he  gained  oon- 
■iderably  in  strength  and  consciousness.  He  could  move  tbe  af- 
fected arm,  and  iralk  by  dragging  the  leg  after  him.  His  apirits 
were  good,  and  he  went  out  to  see  his  friends.  He  took  no  medi- 
cine,  excepting  a  little  aperient  occasionally,  and  meat  was  allowed 
once  a  day,  with  a  little  diluted  wine,  or  two  tea^pooofuls  of 
brandy,  in  his  arrow-root.  Us  speech  was  still  limited  to  "  no'* 
.and  "yea." 

July  28th. — He  removed  with  bia  regiment  to  Brighton  in  very 
hot  weather,  from  which  he  appeared  to  suffer  much  inconvenience. 
On  his  arrival  at  tbe  hospital,  be  was  weaker,  bis  heart  beat 
strongly,  hta  tongue  was  loaded  with  a  brown  cruet,  and  sordea  wese 
collected  about  the  teetb,  and  the  pulse  was  frequent. 

August. — This  excited  state  wore  off,  and  his  tongue  got  clean 
aud  moist,  but  be  did  not  recover  strength.  His  appetite  varied, 
but  was  usually  bad  ;  bia  bowels  acted  freely,  and  his  pulse  became 
IraaquiL  Sometimes  he  rejected  all  food,  especially  if  it  were 
liquid,  unless  a  Uttle  wine  or  brandy  wore  added  to  it.  He  occa- 
aionally  experienced  severe  fits  of  dyspnea,  and  rapid  action  of 
the  heart ;  and  latterly,  some  degree  of  yellowness  appeared  in  tbe 
eyes,  and  about  tbe  face,  neck,  and  forehead. 

Some  amendment  occasionally  took  place  ;  but,  after  frequent 
relapses,  be  sunk  into  a  state  of  imbeciliiy,  and  died  oa  the  morning^ 
of  Ihe  37th  of  August,  1880. 

Stclio  C'adaeerU,  26  Aours  after  death, — Tbe  vessels  of  the  dura 
matei  and  tbe  longitudinal  sinus  distended  with  blood,  and  the  ri^ 
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hemisphere  of  the  bnin  in  k  state  of  general  congeotion.  Hie  left 
hemisphere  diminished  in  size,  and  the  vessels  fulL  Id  the  mlddla 
lobe  of  the  brain  there  was  a  sac,  containing  about  3>j-  of  a  very 
thick  curdy  fluid,  appearing  as  if  the  cerebral  substance  was 
broken  down  ^d  diffused  in  it,  and  somewhat  resembling  pus,  A 
delicate  membrane  partially  enveloped  this  fluid,  and  upon  it  vee> 
aeb  ramified,  one  of  which  was  of  the  size  of  ludfa  line  in  diameter, 
close  to  which  was  a  brownish  yellow  spot,  occupying  the  space  of 
a  sixpe&ce.  The  parietcs  of  the  sac  seemed  to  be  formed  of  the 
gray  portion  of  the  brain.  The  ventrielea  contained  about  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  serum,  and  about  an  ounce  was  found  in  the  base  c^ 
the  skull,  probably  escaped  from  the  ventricles,  in  opening  them. 
The  choroid  plexus  was  very  lai^.  The  cerebellum  was  in  a 
natural  state. 

On  opening  the  thorax,  the  heart  speared  to  occupy  a  c(HUtd»> 
rable  portion  of  the  cavity,  the  pericardium  adhered  to  the  heart 
every  where  closely,  and  this  membrane  was  much  thickened.  The 
right  aufide  and  ventricle  were  sound,  and  filled  with  coagula,  and 
the  walls  of  the  left  were  much  thickened.  Above  the  bicu^id 
valve  there  was  a  granular  layer  of  apparently  fatty  matter,  firm  in 
consistence,  and  a  sort  of  fringe  work  of  tassels  of  fat,  each  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and  a  line  in  width,  presented  itaelf 
at  the  margin  of  the  auricle  ;  a  similar  formation  appeared  among 
the  caraete  columoEe,  but  not  so  largely  developed,  and  the  oaraete 
columnte  themselves  were  much  enlarged.  The  left  auricle  and  ven> 
tricle  were  filled  with  coagula.  The  pleura  generally  adhered  te 
the  walls  of  the  thorax  by  lengthened  hands  of  coagulable  lymph, 
and  particularly  so  about  the  pericardium,  all  the  reflexions  of  which 
were  matted  together.  Some  yellow  serum  was  deposited  in  the 
different  sacs  Crmed  by  the  adhesions  of  the  right  side,  and  not 
more  than  two  ounces  of  bloody  serum  appeared  in  the  bottom  of 
the  thoracic  cavity  of  this  side,  and  none  in  the  ether.  The  liver 
appeared  to  be  granulated,  the  gall  bladder  was  distended  with  bile, 
and  the  ducts  were  quite  free.  The  rugm  of  the  stomach  were 
strongly  developed,  and  the  villous  coat  was  slightly  injectedr 
arising  probably  from  the  frequent  exertions  of  the  stomach  to  empty 
itself.  The  spleen  was  perfectly  healthy,  and  so  were  the  intes- 
tines, excepting  a  contraction  of  the  sigmoid  flexure,  and  the  de- 
scending arch  of  the  colon,  and  several  rugte  about  the  great  arch. 

The  uriiuuy  bladder  was  full. 

Previous  to  preparing  the  heart  as  a  specimen,  it  was  found  to 
weigh  about  one  pound  and  three  quarters.— London  Med.  GaaxUCt 
Oct.  1830. 
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14.   Vicro-Placental  Circulation,  and  the  Phenomeiwn  of  Placental 
Soi^feL    (^Dublin  Hospiial  Reportt.) — H,  Korgaradec,  in  a  memoir 
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Whioh  he  published  on  auBCuItntion,  in  1823,  directad  attention  to 
the  fhct  that,  if  die  ear  be  applied  to  the  abdomen  of  a  pregnant 
woman,  with  or  without  ihe  intervention  of  a  stethoscope,  a  peculiar 
•oaDd  will  be  perceived — that  is,  if  the  pregnancy  be  sufficiently 
advanced — to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  placental  aoufiet.  Thia 
particular  appellation  was  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  hia 
observing  that  the  sound  was  most  perceptible  at  that  part  of  the 
parietes  of  the  uterus  where  the  placenta  was  Ibund  to  have  been 
attached.  This  sound,  as  well  as  that  emitted  by  the  ftetal  heart, 
■nay  sometimes  be  distinguished  through  Ihe  patient's  clothes;  but 
■nch  examinations  are  best  conducted  by  having  the  individual  in 
the  supine  recumbent  postnre,  with  a  sheet  merely  spread  over  the 
abdomen. 

Dr.  Kennedy,  who  has  made  extended  observations  on  this  sub. 
ject,  remarks,  that  the  placental  soufflet,  though  it  does  not  present 
invariably  the  same  character,  yet  most  frequently  corresponds  to 
the  description  given  by  Laennec  of  the  "  be  Hows- sound."  Some- 
times it  assumes  a  sawing  or  hissing  sound  ;  and  where  the  latter 
is  the  case,  the  soufflet  is  so  protracted  that  one  has  not  yet  ceased 
when  the  next  has  already  commenced.  Dr.  Kennedy,  in  itlustm- 
tion  of  his  views,  enters,  afler  these  preliminary  remarks,  into  s 
description  of  the  placental  circulation,  so  far  as  this  ia  known—a 
limit  which  renders  his  description  necessarily  confined  ; — indeed 
be  only  enters  upon  this  part  of  the  subject  as  preliminary  to  the 
inference  ihat  tbe  soufflet  depends  upon  the  transmission  of  the 
blood  through  the  arteries  of  the  uterus,  where  the  placenta  is  at. 
taehed  to  it.  At  tbe  same  time,  however,  he  deems  it  possible  that 
the  passage  of  Ihe  blood  through  the  arterial  tubes  and  cells  of  Ihe 
maternal  part  of  the  placenta,  may  likewise  have  some  share  in  its 
production. 

"Tbe  placental  sound  is  present  in  pregnant  women  only  when 
the  utero.placental  circulation  exists,  and  ceases  when  tbe  vessels 
which  serve  to  sustain  this  function  are  no  longer  pervious  :  a  fact 
which  we  can  ascertain  by  examining  a  woman  shortly  before  par- 
turition, when  we  observe  this  phenomenon  in  full  energy ;  and 
again,  when  tbe  uterus  is  empty  and  perfectly  contracted  after  deli. 
Tory,  or  when  the  foetus  having  died  in  vtero,  an  obstruction  in  this 
system  of  vessels  h  produced,  in  all  which  cases  not  the  slightest 
vestige  of  the  phenomenon  can  be  discovered,  llie  sound  is  dis- 
tinctly periodical,  alternating  with  intervals  of  cessation,  and  cor- 
responding in  every  case  with  the  mother's  pulse  at  the  wrist,  with 
which  it  is  synchronous.  The  sound  is  always  heard  in  that  part 
of  the  uterus  where  tbe  placenta  is  or  has  been  attached,  a  fact 
which  1  have  frequently  proved  by  manual  examination,  when  it 
has  become  necessary  to  introduce  the  hand  into  the  uterus  to  re> 
move  the  placenta,  as  well  as  by  ocular  demonstration  after  death. 
The  circumstance  also  of  this  sound  existing  in  the  cow,  the  only 
animal  in  wiiich  I  have  as  yet  detected  it,  exhibiting  similar  charao- 
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tan  to  those  Blraad^  enumerated,  goei  a  G<HiBidenible  length  ia 

E roving  that  it  depeads  on  the  utero- placental  structure,  which  we 
ave  already  seen  in  this  animal  approaches  near  to  that  of  man. 
Add  to  the  above,  the  anatomical  structure  of  this  part  of  the  human 
uterus,  as  already  explained,  so  peculiar  and  unlike  any  other 
Mructure  in  (he  body,  the  further  consideration  of  which  we  will 
enter  on  presently,  when  we  come  to  consider  how  this  pheaome- 
noii  is  more  immediately  produced." 

That  the  placental  soufilet  is  partly  dependent  on  the  passage  of 
the  blood  through  the  maternal  part  of  the  placenla,  is  rendered 
probable  by  the  change  of  character  which  the  eound  undergoes 
when  the  circulation  is  confined  to  the  arteries  of  the  placental 
portion  of  the  uterus — as  in  those  cases  where  the  phenomenoD  ia 
obeerred  after  the  placenta  has  been  expelled,  or  after  the  death  of 
the  fc&tus  ;  circumstances  which  do  not  of  necessity  cause  the  dis- 
continnance  of  the  soufflet.  The  following  cases  illustrate  these 
points. 

"  I  was  colled  to  a  lady  in  Britain.street,  who  bad  been  in  labor 
for  some  hours.  I  found  the  funis  protruding  beyond  the  external 
parts,  void  of  pulsation,  and  quite  cold  to  the  touch.  1  learned  from 
an  experienced  midwife  in  attendance,  that  the  funis  had  been  ex. 
pelled  suddenly  with  the  discharge  of  the  liquor  amnii  an  hour 
before  ;  the  pulsation  in  it  was  at  that  lime  observable,  but  ceased 
shortly  afterwards.  Under  these  circumstances  all  hopes  of  saving 
the  child,  either  by  returning  the  funis  or  hurrying  the  delivery, 
being  at  an  end,  I  proceeded,  while  the  patient  was  it  rest  between 
the  pains,  to  observe  what  indication  the  stethoscope  would  afibrd. 
On  a  careful  investigation  no  foetal  heart's  action  could  be  detected. 
The  placental  sound  was,  however,  distinctly  perceptible  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  uterine  tumor,  and  towards  tbe  left  side  :  It  was 
full,  but  shorter,  more  abrupt  in  its  termination,  and  wanting  the 
«bilous  whiz  already  spoken  of  as  charactieristic  of  the  perfect 
uteroplacental  circulation.  In  the  course  of  two  hours,  a  dead- 
bom  female  child  was  expelled,  exhibiting  every  appearance  of 
recent  vitality. 

"  This  case  proves,  ftrst,  the  continuance  of  the  placental  »ound 
after  the  fcetal  circulation  has  ceased ;  secondly,  the  modified  form 
which  it  then  assumes ;  and  lastly,  goes  a  consiclerablo  length  in 
support  of  the  opinion,  that  although  the  sound  owes  its  existence 
pimcipally  to  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  arteries  of  the  pla- 
cental part  of  the  uterus,  yet  that,  to  produce  the  perfect  soulBet,  it 
Is  necessary  the  blood  should  also  traverse  the  placenta  itself. 
Here  the  fcetal  circulation  must  of  necessity  have  ceased,  yet  the 
blood  continued  to  pass  through  the  uterine  vessels  which  had  sup* 
plied  it.  Hont  then  are  we  to  account  for  this  7  We  must  recol. 
lect  that  the  maternal  circulation,  whatever  connexion  may  exist 
between  it  and  that  of  the  fcctus,  is,  strictly  speaking,  independent 
of  the  latter,  and,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  complete  in  itself. 
Dr.  Hunter  says,  '  while  tbe  placenta  remains  adherent  (o  the  ute- 
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na,  an^  Injection  made  by  the  uterine  arteries  fills  not  only  theie 
veawls,  bnt  also  the  cellular  part  of  the  placenta ;  and  if  we  conti- 
nue the  operation,  the  injection  returns  from  llie  cells  into  the  veins 
of  the  uterua,  and  fills  them  likewise.  Th^  same  thing  happens, 
but  in  an  inverted  order,  when  we  begin  by  injecting  the  veins.' 
Tfaos,  then,  the  circulation  in  the  mother  and  mateniu  part  of  the 
placenta,  being  independent  ofthatof  the  fcetua,  we  can  understand 
DOW  a  phenomenon  produced  by  the  former  should  exist  where  tb« 
Utter  has  ceased.  From  this,  however,  we  might  be  led  to  expect 
that  the  sound  should  exhibit  the  same  characters,  whether  the 
fcetus  be  dead  or  alive,  tn  forming  such  an  opinion  we  should,  as 
the  further  examination  of  the  subject  will  show,  fall  into  error. 

"  Another  case  bearing  on  this  point,  is  that  of  Helen  Lacy,  who 
was  delivered  in  the  hospital,  October  IBth,  1329,  of  a  girl,  her 
ninth  child,  having  been  nine  hours  in  labor.  She  complained 
macfa  of  after-pains.  On  seeing'her  fortiJ^'foor  hours  after  delivery, 
the  uterus  was  to  be  felt,  large,  full,  and  rising  hi^h  in  the'  abdomen. 
Ob  applying  the  stethoscope,  an  abrupt  but  distinct  soufflet  w*» 
observed  by  Dr.  Collins,  my  late  colleague  Dr.  Darley,  and  myself) 
occupying  a  situation  on  the  left  side,  and  near  the  fundus  of  the 
uterus.  I  had  exambed  this  patient  previous  to  delivery,  and  de- 
lected in  this  situation  the  placental  soufflet,  sonorous,  and  partaking 
of  tbe  sibilous  character.  Here  the  sound  was  in  every  reelect 
similar  to  that  which  we  had  in  tbe  former,  or  funis  case,  and  id 
this  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  tbe  ndn-exislence  of  either  fatal 
or  placental  circulation. 

"The  conclusion  deducible  from  these  two  cases  is,  that  tb* 
sound  is  altered  by  the  change  in  the  circulation  of  ihe  blood,  which, 
in  place  of  passing  through  the  arteries  of  the  placenta,  (from  the 
absence  of  the  organ  in  vae  one  case,  and  although  present  in  tb« 
other,  from  its  being  unnecessary  and  perhaps  impervious,)  is  taken 
up  by  the  anastomosing  vessels,  here  so  numerous,  and  carried 
direct  to  the  venous  sinuses  and  veins  of  the  uterus,  and  thus  con- 
ducted back  to  the  maternal  system,  'l^tis  will  explain  the  reason 
why,  in.cases  where  the  child  has  been -for  some  time  dead  in  utero, 
as  where  a  syphilitic  taint  exists  in  the  parent's  system,  the  delivery 
is  effected  and  the  placenta  expelled,  often  without  hemorrhagic 
discharge  ;  as  in  such  the  uterine  circulation,  independent  of  tho 
placental,  has  had  time  to  establish  itself.  The  placental  also,  when 
expelled,  exhibits  here  an  exsanguineous  and  altered  appearance, 
indicating  its  not  having  recently  been  in  the  discharge  of  its  func 
tions.  Ithink  it  probable,  that  cases  do  occur  in  which  the  circu- 
lation between  the  uterus  and  maternal  part  of  the  placenta  eond* 
noes,  if  not  unimpaired,  at  least  still  to  be  kept  up  after  the  death 
of  tbe  fcetus." 

Hi.  Kennedy  next  proceeds  to  consider  and  discuss  the  aif[imwnt 

adduced  by  a  German  author.  Dr.  Haus,  but  we  con&ne  ourselves 

to  tbe  practical  application  of  the  phenomenon  in  question.     For 

tbe  most  part,  pregnancy  is  denoted  by  signs  suffidenUy  ^tpreoM. 
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Me,  3^01  it  must  be  acknowladged,  that  ia  otheri  the  <  _ 
difficult,  nnd  that  every  thing  which  aSbrds  may  assistance  is  d0> 
Mrving  Iff  altenlif)n.  The  experience  of  the  author  has  led  him  to 
the  decided  conviction,  that  such  assistance  is  to  be  found  ia  atw> 
cultnlion,  and  that  to  a  skilful  ear  it  will  oflen  prove  a  substitute  for 
ezaniination  par  vaginam.  If  the  placental  soufflet  be  perceptible 
in  an^part  of  the  abdominal  tumor,  particularly  if  the  actioo  of  the 
fbtat  heart  can  also  be  delected,  we  may  safely  conclude  thai  tha 
woman  is  pregnant.  When  the  sound  of  the  fcBtal  heart  ii  distinct 
and  unqueslionnble,  the  placental  soufflot  becomes  only  of  value  as 
an  additional  proof,  but  it  is  not  essential  to  the  diagnosis.  But 
there  are  two  circumstances,  under  which  the  presence  of  a  fotua 
.  in  the  uterus  mny  be  inferred,  when  the  heart's  action  canitot  be 
heard  :  the  first  ia,  the  obvious  one  of  the  f<xlua  being  dead  ;  Htd 
the  second,  where,  in  tbe  very  early  periods  of  utero-goatation,  the 
action  of  the  festal  heart  cannot  yet  be  detected.  Dr.  K.  baaaerH 
succeeded  in  discovering  tho  placental  soufflet  till  Aher  the  MCond 
month,  but  has  frequently  done  so  in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  tweUUi 
weeks. — London  Medical  GaxetU,  October,  1830. 


15.  ObMervationt  on  Operations  far  Cancer  of  tie  Vienu. — Mr. 
Lawrence  in  his  Lectures,  reported  in  the  London  Medical  Ganette, 
makes  the  following  judicious  observations  on  this  subject 

"  With  respect  to  cancer  of  the  uterus,  surgically  speaking,  a 
question  will  occur,  whether  it  can  properly  be  made  the  sabject  ef 
af>eratioDi  and  if  so,  what  operation  should  be  performed  for  itt 
Of  late  years  wo  have  read  much  in  foreign  medical  journals — 
particularly  the  French — of  the  operation  for  ciJtting  out  tbe  on 
tincec,  when  it  is  the  scat  of  cancerous  disease  ;  and  we  read  that  a 
French  surgeon — who,  if  bo  did  not  introduce  this  operation,  baa 
practised  it  very  extensively — that  one  individual  has  operated  b 
this  way  not  less,  I  believe,  than  fifty  or  sixty  times !  Tliat  he  faaa 
performed  the  operation  of  cutting  out  the  os  lincfe,  and  a  certain 
portion  of  the  neck  of  tbe  uterus,  in  cases  where  they  have  been 
said  to  have  been  the  'scat  of  cancerous  or  malignant  disease,  a» 
often  as  filly  or  sixty  times !  The  mode  of  proceeding  consists  in 
introducing  a  speculum  vagins,  or  an  instrument  which  distends 
the  vagina,  and  gives  you  tne  power  of  seeing  to  the  bottom  of  it  i 
then  in  introducing  a  pretty  strong  hook  into  tne  anterior,  and  ano- 
ther into  the  posterior  part  of  the  cervix  uteri,  drawing  it  down  by 
them,  and  cutting  it  away  with  a  scalpel  to  the  required  extent. 
Now,  if  one  individual  has  had  occasion  to  do  this  fifty  or  six^ 
times,  we  should  suppose  that  a  state  of  parts  requiring  such  an 
operation,  would  be  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  I  cannot,  how. 
ever,  say  that  I  have  ever  seen  an  instance  myself  in  wbicfa  an 
Mtempt  of  tbe  kind  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  at  all  feasible,  ao- 
cording  to  the  principles  which  govern  our  proceedings  in  odtec- 
OMU  of  malignant  diseases    If  we  are  considering  what  we  ibooUfc 
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d»  in  CMM  of  cttncer  of  the  breast,  or  any  other  part  of  the  body, 
m  iaqaire  into  the  limita  of  the  diseaae ;  we  inquire  whether  we 
iMiTfl  tin  power  of  fairly  removing  all  the  parts  affected  with  the 
diwese ;  we  inquire  also  whether  the  disease  has  extended  beyond 
its  origiDKl  seat  to  the  absorbent  glands  in  the  neighborhood — that 
ia,  whether  there  ia  such  evidence  of  the  extension  of 'the  disease 
to  the  system  generally  as  is  afforded  hy  the  glands  having  taken 
on  the  Section;  and  wo  deem  an  accurate  knowledge  of  all  the'ae 
cbcumstaDces  neceBsory,  before  we  can  venture  to  recommend  even 
the  simple  operation  of  removing  a  tumor  of  Ihis  sort  from  the 
breast  or  any  other  part.  Now  it  seems  to  me,  that  we  have  no 
loeans  of  determining  such  points  in  the  case  of  the  uterus.  In 
tiiat,  we  cannot  tall  how  far  a  diseased  change  of  the  cervix 
uteri  may  extend,  nor  how  f..r  the  neighboring  parts  may  be  a^ct- 
•d;— we  have  no  means  of  jud^ng  of  this,  and  therefore,  in  my 
Opinion,  we  must  proceed  quite  in  the  dark  in  making  an  estimate 
of  thsse  points.  I  cannot  see  how  we  can  arrive  at  the  knowledge 
.which  wwild  justify  us  in  performing  such  a  painful  and  serioua 
operatioB.  lie  anection  of  the  cervix  uteri,  which  passes  under 
the  name  of  cancer,  is  genemlly  a  state  of  ulceration,  more  or  len 
of  the  phamdenic  character,  attended  with  a  good  deal  of  pain  and 
*  copious  oischarge,  and  extending  pretty  extenaively  to  the  sur- 
nunding  parts.  Now  this  is  by  no  means  a  very  uncommon  dis. 
•ue ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  so  frequent  as  to  make  it  easy  for 
one  persoD  to  have  met  with  fiAy  or  sixty  cases.  I  cannot  help 
blinking,  therefore,  that  the  portions  of  uterus  removed  in  many  M 
those  cases  cannot  have  been  affected  by  any  malignant  disorder, 
and,  consequently,  that  they  must  have  been  cases  in  which  ike 
disease,  whatever  it  might  have  been,  might  have  come  to  a  favor- 
able termination  without  the  performance  of  ihe  operation.  At  all 
•vents,  as  the  matter  now  stands,  the  circumstances  that,  point  out 
its  necessity,  and  the  state  of  things  that  would  lead  one  to  say  that 
M>  painful  and  dangerous  an  operation  can  be  performed  with  a 
prospect  of  permanent  success,  are  so  unsettled,  that  I  am,  for  asf 
own  part,  little  disposed  to  recommend  the  operation. 

**  A  still  more  serious  operation  has  been  recommended  of  latC) 
and  that  is,  Aotirely  removing  the  KAoIe  of  the  uterus ;  and  it  ap* 
pean  to  me,  that  all  the  objections  lo  the  operation  of  excision  *IS 
die  carviz  of  the  uterus  apply  with  tenfold  force  to  the  extirpation 
of  (he  entire  uterus.  In  the  first  place,  in  the  great  majority  of 
iubuices,  the  patients  have  died  of  the  operation  ;  that  is,  they 
have  died  within  a  few  hours  after  the  operation, — manifestly  of 
the  operation  itself;  the  operation,  in  fact,  has  been  fatal.  If  the 
same  circumstances  characterize  (ho  discaxes  of  the  uterus,  which 
are  called  cancerous,  that  distinguish  cancerous  affections  of  (he 
female  breast,  we  should  hardly  expect  tho  operation  to  be  pernia. 
Dtidy  successful,  even  if  the  patient  did  not  die  immediately  after 
it,  as  she  usually  does,  because  we  find  that  tho  affection  is  hy  no 
means  confined  to  the  part  first  concerned  \  that  it  attacks  the  ab- 
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Mibrnt  •yKem,  ihst  t}  extends  (o  other  paiU  of  the  economy,  tad, 
conaeqoeDttjr,  that  the  patient  who  hu  undei^oDe  the  ofMratioBi 
ukd  escaped  immediate  death  censequent  on  it,  according  to  the 
evidence  now  before  the  pubhc,  would  have  but  little  chance  of 
ultimate  recovery.  According  to  the  evidence,  therefore,  which 
we  at  present  have,  I  must  ssy,  that  I  consider  the  extirpatioa  of 
the  entire  uterus  totally  unjustifiable." 

16.  Contrast  tyn^tonu  of  Peritoneal  Infammation  and  Pwrpeni 
fetier.— From  eaxe  by  Dr.  Blick^s  Land.  Lanctt,  Nov.  27, 1830. 

PerHonral  Fner  or  Infiammatvm  Puerperal  Fever. 


Period  of  iu  commencement. —  Period  ofiUa 
Hay  commence  at  any  period  af-  May  commence  as  late  as  the  fifth 
.ter  parturition  to  the  end  of  the  day,  but  never  later ;  usually  in 
fourth  week,  but  usually  begins  twelve,  tweoly-rour,  ur  thir^^six 
on  the  second  or  third  day,  but  hours,  rarely  exceeding  the  Utter 
whatever  the  period,  the  puLae  has  time,  but  whatever  the  period  be, 
been  Grequeut,  small,  aitd  wiry,  the  pulse  will  be  fouuc^  if  accu- 
£rom  the  parturitioi^  rotely  watched,  to  have  diminish- 

ed in  frequency  and  fulness  after 
the  parturition. 

Preceded  by  vomiting  or  sick-      Preceded  by  violent  pain  in  die 
ltMa,rigorsorduveriDg.  head,    anxiety  of  countenance, 

Kiat  dejection  of  spirits,  eztieme 
guor,  a  loose,  soft,  flabby  mus- 
cular fibre,  shivering,  and  occ^ 
sional  nausea. 
AMmen.-^iraftt  general  pain   Abdomen. — Slight  circumscribed 
over  the  abdomen,  with  tension,  tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  with 
the  fttfler* rapidly  increasing.         agenend  fulness,  the /oraur  most 
rapidly  increasing. 
PnIm  frequent,  usually  firm,      Ptate  rapid  and  full,  but  in  • 
■harp,  wiry,  in  which  state  it  con- few  hours,  as  its  frequency  in- 
tioues.  creases,  becomes  weak  and  easily 

compressed. 
T^n^MS  clean  or  white,  and  dry,       Tongue  clean,  pale,  sometimM 
with  thirst.  white,  but  meist,  witiiout  thirst, 

though  drinks  twoor  three  mooth- 
fiils  whenever  it  is  offered. 
Skin  hot.  Skm  not  hot,  but  inclined  to  be 

clanuny. 
LocAia  oiuJ  stitt  are  obstrueted.  LocAut  and  sitft  are  suppressed, 
with  an  exlremelv  foetid,  cadave- 
rous discharge  from  the  uterus,' 
which,  in  a  few  hoars,  impreg- 
nated the  whole  room,  even  tM 

■Sleep.— Is  not  refreshed  by  it,      Sleep. — Has  liole  or  no  ilsep  i 
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ibiM^  it  takM  i^Bce,  ud  sIwitb  either  towM  tboot  ia  bed,  or  Kae 
UBtguasnreuoDabeauuiottiini  liitleM,  never  o^ing  kbout  bei 
is  bed  without  pain.  child ;    or    if   che    does    sleep, 

awakes  in  a  fright,  and  geoeratly 
with  a  teitdeucy  to  delirium. 
Cwmtewflwce  alternates,  bol  is      Coimteitaiiee  pale  and  ghaatljr, 
ufually  flushed ;  eyes  and  lips  na-  eyes  listless,  cornea,  canthi,  and 
luraltor,  if  otherwise,  redder  than  liiw,  white,  in  short  a  death-like 
usual.  appearance  is  presented,  and  is 

convinced    of  her  approaching 
death. 
BajnraCwii  difficult,  with  pain,      Eetpiratiim  said  ta  he  diffiouk 
and  occasionally  cough,  with  vio-  hy  the  patient,  but  takes  a  fnD 
lentpaifk  inqtiration  without  pain  mcou^ 

ing. 
Boiesb  are  either  costive,  or  Aneelf  are  always  ratherloosoM 
vielently  pa^ed,  with  considenu  with  dark,  fcetid,  cadaverous, 
ble  flatulence,  whidi  is  voided  up.  frothy  discharges,  and  it  is  re- 
wards and  downwardswith  violent  maikable  that  on  each  niotioB  the 
(Mun.  patientexpressesherselfretieved, 

aa  admission  ^never  made  at  mf 
other  time  in  this  forniidable  di»> 
ease. 
IMh  scan^,  hot  for  the  most      Urine  da^'Ctdored,  Or  dimi. 
part  natural,  and  voided  without  nished,  or  no  ammoniaoal  smell, 
pMS,  iMT  very  trifling.  deposits  a  brown    sediment,    ia 

voided  often  though  scanty,  and 
most  generally  with  pain,  occa- 
aionalfy  not  mentioning  it,  though 
it  is  known  to  be  taking  plane  &Mi 
the  evinced  pain. 
0      Brtalk  &iat  and  eadavciow. 

Cdrsantis*  natural  beat,  oce*- 
nonally  colder, 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 
17.  Svddem  propoutfjr  to  Ubirder  tmd  SmeUt*  Asm  dm 
Pkremolagiaal  Jtwraol.)-— Frederick  Jensen,  wofkaiaa,  ST  yeu> 
old,  had  (at  some  time  sufiered  from  fits  of  giddiness,  wiiek 
alwaya  obliged  him' to  keep  hold  of  the  nearest  objects.  I* 
the  spring  of  1828,  he  lost  a  beloved  daughter,  which  aflGcted 
him  very  much.  The  sute  of  his  health  was  aevertbelsw 
jtetfeet,  m  siMd  at  wU  at  m  body,  when  he  one  day,  (Sunday  the 
aeth  of  September,  1828,)  after  dinner,  toM  his  wife  that  be  would 
take  a  walk  with  his  son,  a  hoy  ten  years  (rfd.  He  did  so,  and  went 
with  him  to  the  green  which  encircles  the  citadel.  When  he  caiM 
there, — he  now  relates, — "  a  strange  confusion  cante  over  bin  ;** 
ft  appeared  like  a  matter  of  absdate  necessity  to  bin  to  drowa  has 
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MKandUmwlfiatbo  wstenftttheciudel.  Qaite  KOCdlMcioiw  «f 
what  h«  wM  doing.  Iw  raa  towBrda  the  water  wkh  the  boy  in  Ua 
bud.  A  man,  surprised  at  his  behanour,  Mopt  him  there,  took  tlw 
boy  from  hino,  and  tried  to  penuade  him  to  leave  the  water ;  but  he 
becamo  B.ugry,  and  answered,  that  he  intended  to  take  a  walk,  and 
■aked,  "  Wh^tber  any  body  had  a  right  to  forbid  him  to  do  m>V 
TiA  taaa  lefl  him,  but  took  the  boy  along  with  him.  An  hour  after, 
he  waa  drawn  out  from  the  water,  into  which  he  bad  ibrown  him- 
■elf,  and  taken  to  prison.  As  he  still  showed  symploms  of  inaaoity, 
be  was  bled  and  purged,  and,  two  days  after,  was  brought  into  tba 
hospital,  and  committed  to  the  care  of  my  friend  Dr.  Wendl,  wbo 
haa  perfectly  cured  him,  and  who  kindly  afforded  me  the  oppoittmity 
to  see  and  to  apeak  with  the  patient. 

He  now'  very  quietly  tells  the  whole  event  himself,  but  is  not  aUo 
to  explain  the  cause  of  the  suddenly  rising  desire  to  kill  bimself  and 
HOa  boy,  whom  be  loTod  heartily.  This  cause  is  only  to  be  aougbt 
Ja  aongeations  of  blood  to  the  brain,  the  same  which  before  had 
««uaed  hia  giddinex ;  and,  whether  we  adopt  an  organ  of  destme- 
tiTeMBM  in  the  brain  or  not,  it  ia  to  be  assumed,  that  the  ptopuiisilji' 
to  kill  himself  and  tbo  aon  arose  from  a  morbid  excitation  of  a  ear< 
Min  part  of  the  brain.  The  disposition  to  congestion  originated  fton 
a  &1I  he  suffered  on  the  bead  in  the  year  1620. 

We  ask,  whether  any  body  in  this  case  would  bare  admitted  n- 
aponsiMity  of  crime,  if  the  patient  really  bad  execoted  his  plan  to 
murder  the  son  1 

In  ocncluding,  we  beg  permisnon  to  mention  some  rery  remaAa- 
afale  patbological  phenomena  in  this  man.  Since  he  fell  on  hia 
bead  in  1820,  (on  the  right  side  of  it,)  all  the  r^At  side  of  his  body 
la  become  considerably  leaner  than  the  Ufl ;  so  that  the  right  arm  m 
mei  hoM  so  thick  as  the  I^  ;  the  Itfi  ribs  are  much  less  prominent 
than  ther^b  ones;  and— what  is  still  more  remarkable — the  whole 
rtfAl  half  part  of  the  head  ia  endently  leas  than  the  I^  one.— 
Jbd,  Chuvrg,  Rcoiao, 

18.  Poiioning  wUh  Coai  Gas.  ULtauiUM  d'Hpgihu  PiAUqie  et  ifa 
BUdedM-Ligale,  Jviltet  1630.) — Repeated  accidents  have  happen, 
ed  in  Britain  from  the  explosion  of  oil  gaa  or  coal  gas ;  but,  so  tu 
«a  wo  u«  aware,  there  has  not  yet  been  a  ainde  ios^ce  of  poism- 
•Bg  or  asphyxia  peoducod  by  the  incaatioua  iidialalion  of  it.  Then 
is  aveiy  naaon  indead  to  suppose  that  when  inhaled  in  a  modo. 
ntely  diluted  atata,  it  is  a  very  feeble  poison;  and  that  when  ooam. 
^erably  diluted,  it  may  be  breathed  habitually  withuit  danger  aad 
without  incoitrenience.  An  accident,  however,  has  lately  happen- 
ed at  Paris,  which  proves  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  statement  now 
made,  and  that  the  escape  of  a  large  quantity  of  gas  into  a  bouae 
is  atteaded  with  other  risks — besides  the  diance  of  exploatoa  (hm 
aiMao  focd  waUcing  into  the  contaminated  apartment  with  a  light  to 
loak  for  the  cause  of  escape.  In  April  last,  five  individuals  m« 
warabouae  in  the  Rue  de  Buasy  at  Paris,  were  more  or  lass  Mvanlj 
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sflfeded,  and  one  killed,  in  ootnequenco  <rf'aa  Mc^detital  Isalt  bmt 
the  maia  no{>-cock  of  the  service-pipe,  lliey  went  to  bed  abcmt 
half-past  tea  ;  and  about  two,  one  of  them  who  slept  on  the  ground 
floor  was  awakened  by  the  smell  of  the  gas,  and  a  sense  of  ap- 
proaching stupor.  He  immediately  alarmed  his  companions,  who 
slept  on  various  floors  above,  and  found  ihem  all  in  a  state  of  pro- 
found deep,  and  when  awake  excessively  lelhar;glc.  Of  the  five 
individuals,  four  recovered,  and  appear  to  have  never  been  in  great 
danger  from  the  moment  that  they  were  freely  bjed  from  the  arm. 
The  fiiih  was  heard  moaning  by  the  man  who  gaft  the  alarm,  and 
found  inBeueible  and  incapable  of  being  roused,  with  froth  issuing 
from  the  moulhi  vomiting,  and  spasraodic  convulsions.  A  physi- 
cian was  immediately  procured,  who  found  all  the  8>'mptomB  of 
great  oppression  of  the  brain, — complete  coma,  froth  at  the  mouthr 
redness  ef  the  face,  stertorous  respiration,  and  dilated  pupils.  Aa 
unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  (o  bleed  him  from  the  arm.  Five- 
and-lwenty  leeches  were  then  applied  to  each  side  of  the  neck  ; 
and  as  they  filled,  the  wound  in  the  vein  of  the  arm  began  to  bleed, 
while  at  the  same  time,  the  patient  recovered  his  senses  a  lilOe^ 
afid  complained  of  being  too  soon  awakened.  His  breathing,  huw. 
ever,  continued  laborious,  no  further  amendment  took  place,  vomit- 
ing recurred  between  five  and  seven  in  the  morning,  and  be,dieJ 
at  eight,  six  hours  afler  the  alarm  was  given. 

When  the  body  was  examined  next  day,  putrefaction  had  just 
swnmenced.  The  limbs,  however,  were  extremely  rigid.  Thei* 
was  B  gfxid  deal  of  pale  lividity  on  diflerent  parts.  The  cotinle' 
oance  was  pale  and  not  bloated,  and  the  lips  were  not  discolored. 
The  vessels  of  the  dura  maler  discharged  much  blood  wheD  tbv 
dull-cap  was  removed  ;  the  vessels  of  the  arachnoid  were  mucb ' 
gorged ;  and  the  substance  of  the  brain  presented  an  unusual  num« 
ber  of  red  points  when  cut ;  but  there  was  little  serostty  in  the  veo* 
Iricles.  The  lungs  were  little  distended,  the  left  united  to  ifav 
pleura  of  the  ribs  by  old  sdheeions,  rather  pale  in  color  anterioriy, 
and  not  at  all  gorged.  The  right  lung,  on  the  contrary,  was  violet' 
colored,  the  edges  of  its  lobules  empk^semalous,  its  substanco  red, 
gorgod  with  blood,  and  yielding  much  froth  when  squeezed,  llw 
■wmbrane  of  the  windpipe  was  in  general  white,  and  eonUTned  a> 
good  deal  of  froth.  In  the  right  bronchial  tube  there  was  a  Freacb 
bean  of  ordinary  siae,  entire,  boiled,  and  which  had  eTidontly  |>ro> 
cneded  from  the  stomach.  There  was  no  particular  appearaare  tot- 
the  heart  and  great  vessels,  except  that  the  blued  was  every  whera 
eompletely  and  firmly  coagulated.  The  surface  of  the  intesdae* 
was  reddish.  The  stomach  contained  fnigmooia  of  French  beaasr 
which  the  deceased  had  taken  for  supper.  The  liver  had  entinly- 
ehaoged  its  appearance,  and  acquired  a  greenish -slate  c<dor,  and  an 
luuaualiy  firm  conststeace. — It  appears  probable  from  the  disseo.- 
tioa  and  symptoras  antecedent  to  death,  that  the  faUl  ianie  of  tW 
MM  was  ratbar  owing  to  the  ohstnictioa  of  the  right  luqg  by  lb* 
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beui,  tluui  to  ptnsonkig  with  the  gss. — EdiiAurg\  Mtdieti  a»A  Ar- 
giui  Jowm^far  October. 

19.  Seitramtm  Intautj/. — Dr.  CotmoBy, — "la  regard  to  the  moat 
trying  and  momentous  of  the  duties  of  medical  men  in  caaee  of  doubt, 
fill  innnity,  the  important  point  to  be  decided  is  not  so  mach, — ^whe. 
tber  an  individual  comes  under  this  or  that  definition,  how  precise  so- 
erer  it  may  be, — bs  whelherihe  degree  of  inaanityis  sufficiently  great 
10  justify  interdictton  «nd  confiDement.  For  even  among  thoee  who 
Ue  undeniably  insane,  there  are  many  who  are  very  mfit  objects 
fiw  such  tieatmeoL  In  his  chapter  mi  the  Applfcqtions  of  bta  in. 
quiiy  to  the  Dmies  of  Medical  Men,  aa  well  as  in  t^er  parts  of  his 
wars,  the  atithur  lays  down  theoe  precepts  with  great  precisioD  and 
earnestness. 

"  In  proceeding  to  give  directions  for  eoahhng  the  practitioner  to 
decide  the  question  alluded  to,  with  equity  in  respect  to  the  patient, 
aod  safety  in  regard  to  himself, — the  latter  of  which  objects  appears 
in  the  present  day  no  easy  matter  to  secure, — Dr.  Connolly  ob. 
serrea  with  great  justice,  that  the  embarrassment  observed  in  the 
evidence  of  professional  men  on  lunacy  commission^,  and4he  er- 
rors committed  I^  them  in  granting  certificates  of  iasanily,  have 
arissn  in  a  great  measure  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  law  re- 
cognises, on  the  point  of  a  man's  capacity  to' discharge  his  social 
dt^ea,  DO  mean  between  complete  liber^  and  absolute  ooofine- 
mteni,  or  between  complete  control  over  bis  property  and  abaohMe 
inlerdietion  ;  and  what  is  still  worse,  that  on  the  article  of  confine- 
nent,  no  distinct  mean  is  known  between  perfect  liberty  and  oom- 
Jbiemeitl  m  a  bmaiie  atylum.  Every  one  who  is  acquainted  wiA  the 
varieties  which  occur  among  the  insane  and  sound  in  mind,  i» 
aware,  and  any  man  of  education  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  pe. 
rasing  Dr.  Connolly's  work  will  perceive,  that  there  are  in  the  beder 
ranks  of  society  many  persona  standing  on  the  boundary  line  be. 
.  twaen  peculiarity  of  mind  and  lunacy,  or  weakness  of  mind  and 
idiocy,  and  likewise  even  some  persons  undeni^ly  insane  to  a  cor- 
tain  degree — whom  it  would  be  impossible  to  leava  in  the  uncoD. 
trailed  possession  of  liberty  and  properly,  without  the  probability  of 
ntin  to  their  affairs  and  fiimily,  or  of  danger  to  their  own  lives  and 
the  lives  of  others, — and  whom,  neveTtbelesa,  it  would  be  the  hei^ 
of  injustice  to  restrain  altogether  from  the  use  of^  their  proper^, 
and  to  confine  with  lunatics,  because  such  a  procedure,  besidesi 
depririog  them  of  many  pleasure*  which  they  might  enjoy  wilb 
santy  to  themsetves,  their  property,  and  the  perBons  and  proper^ 
of  those  around  thftn,  would  almost  infallibly  aggravate  and  perpe- 
toate  the  disorder  of  their  mind,  and  so  bring  on  a  state  of  Jiopeleaa 
and  eitrmne  insanity.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  state  of  EMnd 
of  the  individuals  whose  cases  have  lately  attracted  so  much  attsn- 
tto  in  Loitdon,  and  entailed  on  the  proressional  people  oonneded 
vkh  them  so  mach  oUoquy  and  vexation.  So  far  as  a  dinnterestod 
iaqiiirer  con  diacorar  amidst  the  prapossassJona  of  the  witnisiss, 
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and  IhepRJndicM  nuoifeoted  in  the  published  reports,  (he  lUte  of 
■nod  of  (he  Alleged  lunatica  was  such,  that  complete  liberty  and 
eomplete  ctnfineiDent  or  interdiction  were  equally  uosuitabte.  If 
die  pidriic,  who  in  the  wonnth  of  the  momejat  took  a  very  decided 
part  in  these  cBsea,  would  now  weigh  the  circamstancea  of  each 
tanpentel^,  we  are  penuaded,  that,  like  ourselves,  they  would  con- 
wUat  it  Ktnely  lesa  reconcileable  with  a  conscieuious  and  skilful 
Jwchirgo-of  duty,  that  the  phyaictan  consulted  on  the  part  of  the 
l^atiree  should  pronouoce  on  the  side  of  insanity, — thao  that  one 
MMMolted  by  an  opposite  party  should  decide  that  the  noenlal  aherift* 
tioa  did  not  ahscJutely  amount  to  insanity.  But  above  all,  we  cob- 
eeive  b  will  be  univvsally  admitted,  that  the  cases  of  Davies  and 
mvtae  othevs, would  in  all  probabitinr  never  have  reached  a  court  of 
law,  or  needed  ahy  interference  of  the  kind,  if  the  legislature  had 
■nnetioned  for  such  peraiHks  some  medium,  aa  lo  ihe  atwidginent  of 
liberty  and  use  of  property,  diort  of  absolute  interdiction  and  coo* 
finement  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  Some  alterUiou  of  the  kind  must  be 
introduced  into  the  present  statutes,  otherwise  the  physician  will  in 
•iaular  circumstances  continue  lo  labor  under  much  embarrassment 
bow  to  act ;  and  we  need  scarcely  add,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
tarn  which  the  cases  mentioned  above  have  taken,  the  result  of 
■imilar  investigations  in  future  *ill  often  be,  that  persons  are  l«ft 
uneoatrolled  and  at  large  who  cannot  long  remain  their  own  mBS< 
tern,  without  the  strougest  probability  of  ruin  to  their  affairs,  or  of 
danger  to  dieir  own  persona  or  to  society. 

It  may  be  asked  what  is  the  medium  desree  of  restraint  which 
would  answer  the  purposes  alluded  to,  and  at  the  same  time,  be 
attainable  in  practice.  Bnt  we  oonoeive  it  would  be  absurd  for  any 
one  to  pretend  to  reply  to  this  qnestiou,  who  is  not  «ell  acquainted, 
not  merely  with  the  varying  features  of  insanity,  and  the  details  of 
die  prevent  system  of  management  in  lunatic  establishments,  but 
likewise  with  the  various  le^  rights,  which  every  member  of  the 
community  enjoys,  and  which  must  be  to  a  certain  degree  re^»eeted 
in  providing  for  the  care  and  protection  of  those  laboring  under  the 
■lighter  forma  of  insanity.  In  the  mean  time,  however.  Dr.  Connolly 
baa  thrown  out  a  few  suggestions  on  the  subject,  some  of  which  ars 
obviously  both  important  and  easy  pf  attainment.  We  must  refer 
ttie  reader  for  the  particulars  to  his  woric ;  but,  before  taking  leave 
of  him,  will  allude  shortly  to  one  of  his  proposals. 

T^ere  are,  according  to  Dr.  Connolly,- three  classes  of  the  un- 
■onnd  in  mind,  whom  eonfinetnent  in  lunatic  asylums,  as  at  present 
conducted,  will  in  general  injure  rather  than  benefit ;— ^bose  who 
labor  under  mere  peculiarity  or  weakness  of  mind,  and  the  lower 
degrees  of  insanity, — those  affected  with  most  forms  of  symptoraatie  ' 
insanity,  especially  puerperal  mania, — and  convalescents  of  eveiy 
denomwation.  In  the  case  of  all  such  persons  he  maintains,  and 
we  imagine  few  will  deny,  that  continement  with  other  lunatics, 
however  careltiUy  classified,  will  retard  the  cure,  and  diminish  the 
chance  ef  recovery  j  and  besides,  in  the  case  of  the  first  class,  or 
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die  taperiWeUy  insane,  confioemenl  of  so  rigoroos  &  kind,  u  we 
hare  already  observed,  is  altogether  ioiquitous.  Such  penona 
then  ought  never  to  be  inmates  of  a  general  lunatic  asylum ;  and 
yet  it  may  be  ollen  desirable  to  impose  some  restraiDt,  or  in  other 
instances  to  break  the  morbid  association,  the  cause  of  the  nennl 
disorder,  by  removing  them  from  their  own  homes.  We  prestm* 
it  is  chiefly  to  secure  the  proper  management  ofpatieots  of  this  kiad, 
that  the  author  proposes  to  attach  to  every  public  ssylupi  a  certam 
number  of  smaller  houses  in  its  neighborhood,  for  the  reception  of 
one  or  two  persons,  where  the  degree  of  restraint  may  be  regulated 
according  to  circumstances,  or  watchii^  substituted  for  restraiatr 
and  where  each  individual  may  be  entirely  cut  off  from  tbe  society 
•f  other  lunatics.  A  prorisioD  of  this  nature  would  be  of  iacaks- 
Istble  advantage  to  all  cases  of  curable  insanity  ii^otig  tbe  bettor 
ranks,  but  more  particularly  lo  tbe  inferior  degrees  of  it,  whidk 
border  on  mere  peculiarity  or  weakness." — Ibid. 


HISCELLANEODS. 

SO.  Coiea  at  (he  HoUH-Dieu,  received  during  the  "  three  dayt.'*  -^ 
"  A  soldier  of  the  Royal  Guards  received  a  shot  a  Uttle  above  tha 
lemp«H«l  eictremily  of  the  eyebrow  j  the  boll  having  traversed  the 
■kin  and  temporal  muscle,  glided  along  the  skull  in  a  semicircular  di. 
rectioD  till  it  came  behind  the  ear,  ivhere  it  stopped  ;  it  was  eztmol- 
ed  by  moans  of  an  incision.  The  patient  wont  on  very  well,  till  eJI 
at  once  hceraorrbage  took  place  from  tbe  temporal  artery,  which 
was,  however,  soon  |arrested  by  the  ligature ;  this  patient  is  now 
recoTered. — A  pupil  of  the  Polytechnic  School  was  stabbed  in  the 
right  eye ;  the  iastrument  pierced  [he  orbit  and  perforated  the  braia  in 
its  whole  length,  and  of  course  produced  iminedioto  death. — A  deaf 
and  dumb  person,  about  34  years  of  age,  who  had  taken  a  very  ac. 
tive  part  in  tlie  fighting,  was  brought  lo  the  hospital,  covered  with 
wounds,  and  lacerated  in  the  most  pitiful  manner  ;  there  was  a  pe. 
■etrating  wound  at  the  temporal  region  of  the  skull,  and  there  was 
evidently  a  lesion  of  the  brain ;  he  was  largely  bled,  aud  went  on  fa. 
vorably,  when,  secondary  encephalitis  accsded,  and  carried  him  off 
in  e  few  days. — A  citizen  received  aball  on  the  forehead;  he  waa 
brought  to  tbe  hospital  in  a  state  of  insensibility;  the  skin  was  found 
lacerated,  but  there  was  no  fracture ;  when  he  recovered  his  senses, 
ke  was  quite  blind,  and  it  was  only  after  a  few  days,  that  tbe  right 
eye  became  sensible  of  light ;  the  vision  of  both  eyes  was  gradually 
bttt  completely  restored. — One  fracture  only  of  the  clavicle  was  ob- 
served, fiom  a  blow  with  a  musket,  and  curiously  enough  it  was  in 
a  citizen  who  had  recently  been  discharged  from  tbe  Uotel- 
Dieu,  after  recovery  from  a  fracture  of  the  clavicle  of  the  other 
aide. — Two  cxarticulations  of  tbe  upper  arm  were  made  with  auc- 
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cms;  a  tbird  case  proved  ratal,probtiblyanly  because  the  patient  ob' 
jected  lo  the  operation  being  performed  immediately  after  the  accU 
deot. — A  few  severe  cnsea  of  burns  were  also  admitted.  Some  ci- 
tizens had  taken  poaseHsion  of  a.  caanon,  which  they  directed  against 
tbe  enemy,  but  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  they  had  put  the  ball  be- 
hind the  powder;  the  cannon  was  accord  tngty  turned,  and  the  pow< 
der  was  scattered  over  the  pavement ;  the  hall  also  fell  on  tbe  stones, 
and  unfortunately  caused  a  spark,  by  which  the  powder  took  fire  and 
burnt  five  or  six  individuals. — A  young  man  with  his  pocket  filled 
with  cartridges,  bad  a  pistol  discharged  close  to  him,  so  that  they  took 
fije,  and  he  was  iii  one  moment  burnt  from  head  to  foot.  None  of  thM« 
bumi{w«re  taXai. — One  case  of  amputation  of  the  index  of  the  left  hand 
proved  fatal,  in  consequence  of  nervous  symptoms  supervening, 
which  were  probably  caused  by  a  violent  emotion  of  mind. — Is  two 
csMi  both  thighs  had  been  traversed  by  the  same  ball  without  pro. 
ducing  fracture,  and  in  one  the  ball  had  even  perforated  both  legi 
without  even  any  lesion  of  the  bone. — One  case  of  tetanus  only  ww 
observed,  in  a  patient  with  penetrating  wound  of  the  chest ;  it  aeema 
that  it  was  principally  caused  by  the  frequent  discharges  of  muskels 
and  pistols,  which  continued  for  a  considerable  time  aflertbe  fight- 
ing had  ceased.  Several  cases  were  observed,  in  which  tbe  ball 
had  passed  through  the  neck  without  injury  to  any  important  organs, 
and  some  of  them  were  speedily  cured ;  some,  however,  proved 
fata]  by  hemorrhage,  as  was  the  case  in  a  young  man  who  bad  been 
shot  through  the  neck,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  of  recovering,  when, 
on  the  13th  day,  hiemorrhage  occurred,  and  carried  him  off  within  a 
few  hours.— A  boy  of  17  received  a  large  wound  at  the  left  ndo, 
immediately  above  the  heart ;  the  ball,  after  having  broken  a  rib, 
traversed  the  lung  and  the  scapula,  and  he  was  apparently  in  a  dying 
State  when  he  was  admitted  at  the  hospital ;  reaction,  however,  aooa 
took  place,  and  it  is  hoped  that  be  will  recover. — A  voltigeur  ra 
ceived  a  musket.ball  on  the  occiput;  though  it  came  in  aaohliqua 
direction,  it  fractured  and  depressed  the  skull,  and  such  was  itt 
force,  that  it  was  almost  divided  into  two  parts,  one  half  having  an- 
lered  the  cerebellum  and  the  other  remaining  outside  ;  it  was  Tory 
firm,  and  it  required  a  great  effort  to  detach  it ;  the  patient  died  on 
the  second  day. — A  young  girl,  whilst  looking  out  of  a  window  on 
the  fifth  story,  received  a  ball  in  the  breast,  alter  it  had  penetrated 
the  chest  of  a  man  before  her ;  happily  she  was  thickly  clothed,  elae 
the  ball  would  have  entered  the  chest ;  it  had  been  fired  at  the  dis* 
tanco  of  about  60  paces.— A  soldier  of  the  Guard,  was  shot  ia  the 
hypogastric  region ;  the  neck  of  the  bladder  was  woundod,  and  the 
ball  entered  a  little  above  the  anus;  the  os  pubis  was  frnclurad. 
Notwithstanding  tbe  extent  and  the  nature  of  the  wound,  the  paliant 
lived  till  the  30th  day,  when  he  died  of  inflammation," 

With  reapect  to  the  situation  and  effects  of  tbe  wounds,  tbero  wan 
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Besides  the  above  number,  eleven  citizeoa  died  aliaoBt  iamW' 
dialely  aAer  admission,  and  there  wounds  were  not  specified,  llie 
lota)  number  of  deaths  is  stated  to  have  been  122,  (which,  however, 
does  not  accord  with  the  above,)  40  of  whom,  at  least,  did  not  admit 
of  surgical  Ireatnieot.  Ufthe  01  wounds  of  the  extremities  without 
fractures  none  proved  &tal,  and  it  was  peculiarly  fortanate,  that 
there  were  do  penetrating  wounds  of  the  joints  among  them.  The 
other  wounds,  which  are  not  eulered  in  the  above  list,  were  compa- 


ratively slight.     At  the  end  of  September,  there  were  but  twenty 

ied  leit ;  the  greater  number  of  convalescents  having  been 

sent  to  St.  Cloud,  where  the  barracks  of  the  Gardes  du  Co^  Iwi 


wounded  U 


;  the  greater  number 
oud,  where  the  barrac 
been  appropriated  for  (hat  purpose.— Lomloii  hiacU, 
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Ir  the  insertion  of  the  following,  be  thought  to  give  an  undue  ini< 
portance,  both  to  the  writer  and  (be  subject  of  his  communication ; 
oi  if  we  be  deemed  culpable  in  affording  Dr.  Avery  an  of^itunity 
sf  injuring  himself  in  the  opinion  of  every  bonoimble  man,— V9 
nust  apologize  to  our  neadera,  by  nierelf  obserring,  tiiat  mme  cir- 
cumstanceu  seemed  to  make  it  necessary.  When  we  entered  upon 
our  duty  as  editors,  we  were  well  aware,  that  if  impartiality  apd 
the  open  expression  of  opinion  were  maintained  by  us,  the  cooas. 
qnence  was  likely  to  follow,  that  we  should  be  annoyed  by  the  p^Xr 
ebullitions  of  offended  vanity,  or  the  revenge  of  disappointed  aelf- 
love.  Against  these  obstacles,  we  were  prepared  to  oppose  a  aove- 
reiga  contempt.    We  expected  occasionally  to  be 


but  self-respect  was  the  armor  of  defence  upon  which  we  were  de- 
termined to  rely.  Now,  this  is  just  the  position  in  which  we  wish 
to  stand  at  present,  and  therefore,  if  Dr.  Avery  fr6m  offence  at  any 
remark  of  ours,  or  forthesake  of  notoriety,  has  for  a  moment  in. 
dulged  an  expectation  of  drawing  us  into  a  controversy,  we  at  cmce 
inlbrm  him  of  his  mistake.  This,  however,  shall  not  preventna 
fram  pomtingout  some  wilftil  perversions  of  our  language,  that  wiU 
^ew,  not  only  how  ingeniously  Dr.  Avery  can  disjomt  sentencesto 
suit  his  views,  but  that  the  whole  communication,  as  we  believe,  is 
wiitUa  msraly  for  e^ecf.  Having  made  some  notes  in  pasdng 
along,  wadwil  then  forever  drop  both  the  author  and  hisbocA,  an? 
kenafter  cJom  onr  pages  against  any  thing  written  in  the  spirit  of 
*  'la  atriclures  upon  our  review.  We  can  have  no  objection  to  ■ 
y  controversy  upon  medical  subjects,  in  which  we  are 
IE  readers  will  feel  interested  ;  but  to  be  loaded  witii  abusive 
I,  and  to  pay  tlie  printer  besides  for  publishing  them,  is  rather 
more  inan  even  Dr.  Avery  ought  to  expect  from  us.  Hard  names 
we  can  pan  over,  kttowing  that  they  return,  with  more  than  their  in- 
tanded  odium,  upon  the  bestowerofthem;  bat  the  pecuniary  cost  of 
(hem  is  an  object  of  more  moment  to  us. 

We  now  give  place  to  the  communioalion,  lirat  remarking,  how- 
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ever,  that  we  are  not  to  be  diverted  from  our  conrGe,  by  the  pueriG^ 
lies  of  witless  ridicule,  or  the  hypercriticism  of  pedaolry  ;  but  that, 
aupported  by  tbe  liberal  and  the  hoaorable  id  the  professioo,  wa 
aball  repay  their  coalidence,  by  proaecutiag  our  labors  fearteiriy, 
decidedly  and  pcrseveringly.  To  the  best  of  our  afailitiea  we  shall 
mete  out  credit  where  tt  is  due  ;  we  shall  acknowledge  our  re^>ect 
for  talent,  wherever  it  ia  exhibited,  and  continue  to  expose  the 
trickeryof  authorship,  when  [he  motive  of  publication  is  evident  j — 
andifin  performing  tholaat  task,  we  draw  down  upon  our  heada 
the  petty  spitefulness  of  wounded  vanity,  why  we  can  only  say — 

"Lot  Itegdledjsde  wince." 

To  Uu  BdiUr*  of  lit  NeK.Yark  Medieal  JkbtmI. 

OnrruHEN, — 

On  Bret  looking  overthe  notica  which  hu  boen  taken  of  tba  Djipeptic^a  Rl«- 
nitor  in  the  firat  namber  of  your  journal,  I  detennined  not  to  nfij  £o  it,  U  it 
■weared  to  osrry  its  own  conuneulaxj  lepbty  wrilUn  on  tbe  faoe  of  it.  Bat 
aftor  furtiier  rodection  it  alruck  me,  that  tliis  very  eloMual  and  ingeoioua  oooij 
position,  BO  rich  in/aneifui  ailuiiiom  and  In/^iral  deducliora,  might  b«  more  ill> 
tereating  to  Jtour  readers,  if  iti  leading  fealurea,  (I  had  almost  nid  leading 
fialtB, — ibr  moat  great  prodactions.  as  well  aa  moat  great  men,  have  eom* 
fkaha, ,"  nullum  magnum  ingoniom  mne  mulurademeiitiaB,"}w«Teatiir*cla*rij 
pointed  out. 

In  the  5nt  place,  I  thall  notice  l be  reviewer's  indiscriminate  denonciatiOB  of 
allworka  on  roedicBl  subjecta  intended  expressly  for  the  genend  n 
echo,  of  the  opinions  of  some  other  very  learned  reviewers.  The  ai^ 
which  be  amploya  agunat  the  utility  of  such  works,  are  baaed  npoa  t£a  Itlsral 
'  '         '  '  '      ■'!  advocated  by  the  snpportan  of  the  ^'''mi-ll 

enoml  knowledge  of  which  would  be  daamNtHla 
the  happineH  of  mankind, — (bat  tbey  can  only  be  safely  intrusted  to  a  seleat  few, 
who  are  in  due  form  made  acquainted  with  tbem,  and  should  be  oareflilly  i  iiiwliiil 
from  thereat  of  (bBirfellowcreaturas,  lest  tbey  should  misconstrue  tbMD,  01  be 
mode  in  some  way  miserable  by  them.  This  doctrine,  may  well  anawei  for  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  Holy  Inquisition,  but  wilt  not  be  found  altogether  ao  suitable  G>r 
a  free  and  enlightened  country,  liko  our  own.  "In  fact,"  njr  aa  etegant 
writer,  "  it  ia  a  singular  presumption  in  some  individuala,  to  baliere  that  thaj 
hava  the  right  to  conceal  the  truth  from  their  equals,  and  to  atttibutB  to  thsm 
aalves  the  prerogative  of  placing  themselves,  like  Alexander  before  Diojnnea,to 
conceal  from  us  the  rays  of  tlist  sun,  vhich  belong  equally  to  all.  This  pre- 
tended prudence,  is  nothing  but  the  theory  of  charlatanry."* 

Bat  to  come  more  directly  to  our  object,  I  would  inquire,  whether  thasa  an 
•adooUed  truths  1  viz.:  tint  drunkenness  may  produce  deHrinm  tramena,— 
that  gluttony  may  produce  apoplexy — opium  eating,  fetuity — residing  near  a 
marsh,  fever  and  ague — indulgence  in  unripe  fruits — disorders  of  thetiowelB,  and 
improper  exposure  to  the  weather,  diseases  of  the  chest  1  If  'to,  they  an^not 
private,'  but  public  property,  and  the  hardy  husbandman,  and  indnstnons  nM. 
ohaaic  have  as  good  a  right  to  thmn  aa  the  physician.  Bat  I  go  frvthn  i  <»• 
nun  h«a  aa  good  a  right  as  another,  to  a  knowledge 'not  only  of  the  aiavla 
facts  that  the  above  causes  may  produce  their  corresponding  effects, — but 


satbw  ■■  itika  k  Uars  SMiblaMf*,  M  da  •'uMbaar  la  pMnfalin,  da  la  |)laM>  *tmm*  Alaa- 
■ndra  ianin  DlM^M.  paui  iwioi  dxrobar  laa  rsfSBi,  da  (•  aalail  gui  appailtaat  t  uaa  afahiinl 
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In  the  fHs  ffistJo,  the  manner  In  nfiich  thej  produce  thMe  efFect>.(a)  Now 
look  at  tho  dail;  practice  of  almofit  any  one  of  our  moat  eminent  phjaiciuu.  If 
cootahedby  m  intelli^Dt  penson,  forany  particulnr  complnint,  he  not  only  in. 
foimi  him  of  its  ciinse,  aod  the  remedy  HeceBBBry  for  its  cure,  but,  often  ex. 
pUitii  to  him  its  luUiire,  the  mode  of  openlion  of  tbe  remedy,  uid  hii  reuoDB 
At  preeeribing  it.  All  this  it  very  well.  TIiih  ib  tecundum  arteta. — But  mull 
Um  eoniiitency  of  human  nature;  if  a  physician  writce  a  book  upon  any  partL 
eular  diaeaee,  without  cautiously  loading  it  wil)i  the  ehacklea  of  Greek  and  Latin 
deriTationa,  and  learnedly  miatifyiitg  it  with  the  jargon  of  tlieachooie;  in  odiH 
word*,  if  he  writes  in  plain  English,  bo  that  most  persona  of  tolerable  aduca. 
lioD  may  understand,  and  says  franklyi  I  do  this  for  the  general  reader,  a  hna 
knd  ciy  ii  inatantly  raised  against  him,  by  some  reviewer  of  "  pretended  pni- 
dmce,"  fbr  writing  a  popular  book,— his  molircs  are  very  modestly  called  ia  . 
qoeation,  and  his  style  pronounced  to  be  '>  garrulous."  Liks  the  Romish  prieat, 
he  may  read  the  writings  of  the  fathers  of  his  art,  and  orally  dispense  to  tha 
laity  such  portions  of  them  as  he  pleases,  with  hb  own  explanations,  but  !• 

SaUiahany  partof  Ibem,  in  an  intelligible  form,  is  to  make  known,  "leav^rit^ 
angerenaea,"  and  denounced  as  heresy.  Is  the  science  of  medicine  a  liberal 
•cienM,  gOTerned  by  the  laws  of  philDsophj,  and  resting  upon  estahliabwt 
prine^lea  1  The  more  gnnerally  then  it  is  known,  the  more  it  must  berespact- 
•d.  Freaent  it  atript  of  its  mystic  covering,  to  the  intellectual  part  of  tha  com- 
■mnity,  and  the  consequence  will  be,  an  inoisased  confidence  in  its  powera| 
Uad  a  greater  veneration  for  its  aucoeasful  cnltivatoTs.  In  our  own  country, 
at  the  preaentday,  learning  in  all  its  branches  ia  very  generally  diOnsed,  and  all 
claaaas  eierciae  the  undoubted  right  of  reading  and  thinking  for  themaelvea. 
Id  order,  tberefore,  to  obtain  tb^  confidence,  you  must  addreaa  their  reaaon ; 
Ton  nuit  give  tbnn  a  ntional  explanation  of  any  fkcl  you  wwh  tbem  to  b*> 

~     'ie*a  remarki,  .   

n  phyeic 

tantifm  of  one's  whole  lila.  But  as  a  knowledge,  (to  a  certain  extant,)  of  tha 
hwi  of  oltural  philosophy,  chemistry  and  astrunomy,  now  constitntesa  part  of 
«V«ry  tolerotile  education,  ao  the  principles  of  medioine  (I  refer  particularly  la 
the  luture  and  oauaea  of  common  diseases)  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  a<b 
intied  by  thoae,  who  chooae  to  give  themselves  the  troabla.  The  knowledge  of 
Um  fbnget  doaa  not  make  adepts  in  the  sciences,  neither  will  that  of  the  lattar 


(a)  This  Boiioda  very  much  like  Botne  remarlfs  upon  Wilion 
Philip,  on  "  DiaeaHs  preceding  change  of  Structure,"  in  Johnson'* 
Med.  Cbir.  Rev. — "  A  physician  may  nme,  ai  did  Hippocraia  of  old, 
write  poptdariy  on  various  points  of  hygiene,  mch  as  the  salubritt/  or 
istsalttbrii]/  of  ike  air  loe  breathe,  the  food  tee.  tat,  the  water  v>e  drinkr 
ihe  rmment  ve  wear,  the  avocations  we  pursue,  Jfc.  These  are  subjects 
in  which  all  are  coitcemed,  and  which  all  may  study ;" — Dr.  Avery, 
we  know,  ia  particularly  fond  of  iho  aulhurity  of  Johnson;  and  M 
must  have  noticed  the  conclustun,  which  is  ihe  beat  part  of  the  pa- 
ragraph, "but  if  a  pbyaician  writes  a  treatise  on  the  nature,  causes 
Bod  trmttment  of  the  brain,  heart,  the  luiiga,  the  liver  and  tbe 
ffomach,  and  tells  the  geDeral  reader,  that  he  has  rendered  oti  thM 
ia  in  his  book  perfectly  comprehensible  by  him,  without  the  labora 
of  the  dissecting  room,  and  tbe  bad  air  of  hospitals,  iben  we  aey, 
that  tbe  physician  who  believes  he  can  do  what  he  promises,  mual 
beiDsaiie;ifhedonotbelieveit,  he  is,  to  say  lbelea8i,<Ii3JDeeDiioiia* 
But  we  do  not  thbk  Dr.  Philip  is  either  iQsaofl  «i  knaviati,  he  i« 
ooly  vary  cvMnixa." 
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make  pkjrtkiNH.  How,  wlut  is  tba  ARbct  of  a  certain  acqniinlM>ew  wUi 
Um  [«moiploa  ofiiiedicme,  aa  we  onen  find  it  uoong  tba  gentlemen  of  the  bar, 
the  dorgVi  and  catny  other  penona  of  liberal  education  7  Ii  it  "  a  poailiT* 
aril,"  "aloiowladEe  the  poMoeiriop  of  whiobii  voT  Certainly  net,  aofiuu 
1  tmm  obaemd.  But  liua  one  effect  it  Dnqueationably  bu ;  it  enablga  them  to 
(Uatingaiah  between  Uie  wieatific  practitioner  and  the  empiric ;  and  if  I  am  not 
nmoh  miitakan,  theae  ace  the  penoua  abore  all  oUi»i,  who  least  often  taeqiM 
wtlh  medieinea  themaelvaa,  and  wbon  tbsy  ore  ill,  are  our  moA  leaaonaUe  and 
^^^t^ifat  pobenli.  Where  ii  IhereapectablephyBician,  who  will  not  admit,  that 
kakad  rwnr  attend  ten  mch  patieata,  than  one  igoorant  peraoo,  againat  whoae 
•apanthioii,  whuna  and  prcjudioea,  he  mnat  wage  a  con  tin  oal  war&re. 

That  the  reading  part  of  muikind  ma;  be  buMcwdU;  instructed  in  the  Da- 
tare,  eanaea  and  armptoma  of  diafuea,  to  enable  them  to  ilo  mocb  toward  pre- 
nning. their  own  heaKh.  by  avoiding  the  cauuea  that  impair  it,  and  to  n. 
aogniaa  the  advanoea  of  disease  in  time  to  obtain  aeaaoiiable  medical  anistanoo, 
kaa  been  the  opinion  of  many  diitinguiabed  phyaiciana,  aod  boa  givea  rise  to  a 
Tiriatj  of  mescal  paUicationa,  intended  eiprmaly  for  tlie.  genera]  reader.  The 
laentioa  of  two  or  three  lOstanceB  of  this  sort  ma;  suffice.  Dr.  Thomas,  an. 
tbwttf  Bwall  kntnra  ayetemaf  piactioeof  phyaic,  for  man;  yeara  an  anrored 
tan  book  in  this  coantry.  and  Dr.  David  Ueaock,  (a  name  that  AnMrncwiB  maj 
<auo)  with  ^ideMnms  their  most  talented  and  nicceaBfhl  jAniciBna,)  hneno^ 
Iho^riititunworthy  ofthem,  loattachtheilDuneatoawotk  ottitled,  DcOM*- 
tie)bdKine;aiad  Dr.  A.  P.  Wilaon  Philip,  author  of  aennl  workaof  adnow. 
ladfed  mBrit,  hai  alao  deroted  a  portion  of  bia  labor*  to  the  inatnution  of  th« 
goneral  readei. 

T%ie  great  pievalenoe  in  this  country  of  thoae  derangementa  of  the  digeetive 
organs,  cammonl;  iocladad  in  the  broad  term  djepepaia,  and  the  impetfect  ide* 
wliiob  moat  persona  (out  of  the  profesaion)  have  of  the  nature,  but  more  aape> 
eially,  of  the  eanaes  4f  these  densgHnanta,  led  me  i«  baliere  that  I  imght 
nndar  an  aaseiitial  aerrice  to  the  public,  by  writing  a  aimple  and  compendioiH 
InatisB  on  the  aol^t ; — a  task,  .which  several  yeara  personal  auflering  iVom 
djapepaia,  ought  to  enable  me  to  perform  eattrit  paiiv*  better  than  thoae 
triis  hare  not  had  thia  kind  of  experkoce.  Anolber  atrong  inducement  waa, 
the  hope  of  rescuing,  in  some  moanire,  the  dyqieptic  invalid  from  the  ridicule 
•f  mcbarit^le  friends,  by  giving  them  some  idea  of  his  actual  condition.  I 
MideaTored  to  give  a  tolenbly  distinct  oonception  of  the  healthy  digestive  pro- 
cess i  to  point  out  the  aymptonia  produced  by  its  derangement — the  causes  of 
derangement,  and  their  nodtia  operandi; — finally,  to  show  the  impoitaace  of 
Btriot  temperance  and  a  regulated  diet,  in  reatonng  these  organs  to  a  healthy 
■tate.  1  atudied  to  address  myself  to  the  common  sense  of  my  readeraj  t«  ex- 
plain erttry  thing,  aa  far  aa  poaaible,  upon  philosopMoal  principles,  and  tooooch 
the  whole  in  langoage  at  once  fainihu  and  intelligiUe.  Whethec  I  bava  boo. 
ceeded,  ia  for  othera  to  decide.  That  I  had  no  expectatioQ  of  my  little  work's 
becoming  "a  proGtahIo  apeciee  of  authonhip,"  (R.  p.  IBS,}  will  be  evident, 
ttom  the  Run,  that  when  rshowod  Mr.  Bliss  (the  publisher)  the  manuseript, 
I  o^red  to  give  bim  the  coj^-ri^it,  if  he  would  let  me  have  a  aofficisnt  bdm- 
bar  of  oopiee  to  distribute  among  mj  IxiendB.  Ha  waa  unwilling  t«  proaaiae 
ne  any  apecific  number,  and  1  dofrayed  the  expensea  of  publioalion  myBel£(t.) 


(i.)  It  is  singular,  that  any  man  not  totally  blinded  by  the  moit 
consummate  vanity,  Ehould  repent  such  stale  protestalioos  ofdHUi- 
terestedness.  la  it  really  supposed  that  any  one  possessed  of  even 
a  tithe  of  common  sense,  will  be  deceived  by  this  twsttlo?  Why, 
It  is  only  a  parallel  of  a  "salus  poputi  supremalex"-  advertise mniiL 
This  is  the  more  palpable,  from  n  comparison  of  the  veiy  Ian- 
guags.— "  Pervmal  tigering"  has  the  same  motive  ta  being  ebtro- 

d  upoQ  tb«  public,  aa  "profutional  experience  for  M  yean"  6ic 
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W«  afe  told,  "  thfti  it  it  not  ■  /tw  who  are  Bade  miaerabla  b;  tb*  diffii- 
■ion  oTknowlsdgv  of  this  kind ; — it  it  the  many, — it  ii  tha  majority  of  all  who 
penue  avan  faia  work."  (P.  185.)  Now,  I  would  aak,  whi.t  claaaea  of  tha 
conununilT  are  moit  aubject  to  djapepiia,  and  moat  likely  to  raad  a  treatim 
upoD  it  7  The  laboring  clasaee,  or  those  composed  of  professional  men,  intelli. 
^nt  merchants,  and  peraons  more  or  leaa  acquainted  with  literature  in  raDa. 
nl  T  And  ia  tha  majerit;  of  aU  these  (who  read  sucti  a  book)  "  made  ouaera. 
Ue  by  the  difiiisioD  of  knowledge  of  this  kind  V  I  leave  others  to  determine 
whether  this  statement  i>  founded  on  facta,  or  is  entirely  the  production  of  tha 
■  '  lination  of  the  reyiawer.  The  idea  of  concealing  from  anch  par. 
te  trutha, — that  intemperate  eating  and  drinking  will  piodace  dia> 
aaae,  ano  uiat  a  return  to  temperance,  if  not  too  long  delayed,  will  agaiM 
reftora  health, — lest  they  shoold  be  "  made  misenbia,  by  a  diffuaion  of  know, 
ledge  of  this  kind,"  is  not  less  ibsord,  than  that  of  confining  the  reading  of 
the  Sctnitures  to  the  clergjr,  in  order  to  prevent  tbe  laity  ftont  becMning  ae- 
quatnlMwith  "lea  verity  danfaransea." 

Bafbie  going  ftrther,  it  may  be  well  to  inquire,  whether  the  malady  called 
dyepepsia,  ia  real  or  altogether  imaginary  T  The  reviewer  tells  us,  that  *'  It 
woold  be  a  notable  evidence  of  inexperience,  to  deny  the  existence  of  such  a 
diaaaaa  as  drspepsia ;"  and  almost  in  the  same  breath  declarai,  that — "  for  ofir- 
■slres,  we  do  belieTe,  that  a  lar^  proportion  of  the  cases  met  with,  are,  in  reak 
ity,  either  imif^ary  onea,  or  incomprahenaible  affectations  of  what  ia  coBsi- 
derad  an  eridenea  of  fashion  and  refined  ease."  (Pp.  17D,  171.)  Really  thw 
doea  great  credit  to  the  reviewer's  superior  penetration  as  a  physician;  and  to 

hia  charitable  sentimenta  toirarda  a  very  iarge  number  of  his  fellow  craat 

To  roe.  I  confesa,  tha  idea  ia  not  a  little  novel; — that  the  acholar,  whose 


depends  upon  tha  proeecntion  of  lii*  atudiea; — the  n 
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ir  acquiring  wealth ;  and  the  profeuional  man,  who  can  onlv  ex. 
pact  success  from  incessant  application  to  hia  several  duties, — will  affect  head. 
Boh  and  heart-burn,  extreme  emaciation,  and  a  sallow  complexion, — deprive 
thMUelvas  of  the  innumerable  gratiQcations  of  the  table — the  rich  paatiy,  the 
twy  wine,  the  palatabla  ragout,  the  iovitine  sauce; — cooaent  to  swallow  the 
most  DanaeoDB  drugs,  and  often  sacrifice  all  their  accoatomed  pleasuree  and 
pnrsnitB,  for  "what  is  considered  an  evidance  of  baluon  and  refined  ease." 
Indeed,  I  cannot  but  look  upon  this  as  an  important  diacovarj  of  the  lenawer  i 
for  which  not  only  the  medical  profeaaion,  but  the  world  at  large,  must  be 
Taatlv  indebted  to  him  ;  and  which,  in  justice,  ought  to  be  ranked  with  that 
•qoaUy  valuable  discovery  of  a  certain  well  known  very  learned  society,  ni.. 


(Evun'  Adtkbtuiiiknt.) — "Rotating  in  tome  meantre  thedytpep- 
tie  mvalid"  &c.,  ruos  parallel  with  "  ettabluhed  to  preoent  quackenf, 
OMd  abate  of  mercury." — And  "  to  thoto  the  tmportance  of  tlriet 
ten^emnee,  6i,c,,  m  rettoring  thete  organa  to  a  healthy  ttate,"  itc. 
u  Bdminibly  equalled  by  "  A  bmall  book  of  diskctiors,  in  which 
the  tyv^tomt  and  treatmeiit  are  to  accurately  jiointed  out,  miih  tuck 
brevity  and  accuracy,  that  every  perton  may  in  thit  cate  become  hit 
own  pAyncton."— {Evani.)  The  gentleman  very  innocently  dia- 
clums  any  thing  lik*  profit ;  "  advice  gralii ;"  "  no  charge  for  con- 
aalation,"  are  equally  divested  of  any  connexion  with  pticuoiary 
advantage.  Finally,  we  have  (he  name  of  Mr.  E.  Blisa  given  lo 
m  aa  the  publisher,— where  (he  3d  edition  of  the  "  Moni(er,"  w« 
will  infonn  (he  public,  may  be  had,  though  in  a  somewhat  dusty 
condition,  we  suspect,  from  the  vicinity  of  its  euccenful  rival, 
"  Ualated  on  Dyapepaia." 
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th«  elepbuit  in  the  moon.  Mucb  in  uniann  wilh  the  tongoine  opuiion.  u  tbtt 
oonUiDKl  in  the  rollowiDg  Bontonco,  if  I  rightly  undenUnd  \t»  iDeuiinE.-^ 
"The  hTpoehondriac  a  truly  on  object  of  pity;  but  that  fictitioue  diMue 
■bonld  bMiome  &>hioDib]e,— Jm  made  ■  patricisn  afiecUtion, — a  really  anae. 
conntabte;  jet  who  hu  not  met  with  mcb  disgualiDg  folly?"  (P.  ITl.). 
What,  will  man  leelDde  themseliea  from  the  rational  plesmnu  of  life ;  ipand 
their  daja  and  nighti  in  broodirg  over  imagrinary  evils,  or  in  gloomy  bcxlinn 
of  MUM  o*erwbelmiDg  oalamity  ;  render  their  familieB  and  friends  anapealub^ 
wietohed,  uid  fiiiiib  the  drama  by  blowing  out  their  own  brains,  and  all  for 
the  cake  of  indul^ng  •'  a  fictitioni  direa«"  "  a  patrician  afiectationT"  <n  bw 
the  inventive  gennu  of  the  reviewer  been  at  work  here  again  T 

Tlie  reviewer  ii  macb  disratisfied  with  what  I  have  considered  the  most 
frequent  cansH  of  dyspepeia,  viz.,  too  much  rich  food  in  persons  of  inactive 
Uvei,  climate,  habiti,  and  mode  of  living,  grisf,  disappointment,  Slc,;  and 
inform!  na  that,  "too  much  consequence  has  Iwen  given  to  the  dimipatimW 
of  fuhionabie  Life."  He  sayi,  "we  cannot  submit  oui  jadgmenl  to  aflv  opi- 
nion ef  this  kind,  nor  to  that  which  would  make  oar  gtiurout  ntodt  of  limng 
primtipaUy  piBdactivt  of  the  malady  in  question,"(e)    (P.  174.)    Thi»  k  nally 


(c.)  We  pass  over  the  "  novo!  ideas"  which  he  has  gained  from 
aome  obcervations  of  ours.  We  can  assure  our  readen  that  they 
are  as  novel  to  us ;  but  Doctor  Avery  is  quite  an  adept  ia  conjiiring 
up  phantoms  to  point  his  lance  ogainM  ;  it  may  be  a  suitable  occu- 
pation for  Aim,  and  wo  would  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  hia 
puppet  exbibitioi\B.  We,  however,  do  protest  against  the  ahain«- 
ful  distortion  of  our  words  to  suit  his  purpose,  ia  this  amusemenL 
It  ia  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  degree  of  base  assurance  that  could 
permit  any  one,  not  insane,  to  present  to  the  writer  of  an  article 
ntch  a  mangled  quotation  of  hia  languogo,  as  the  one  given  above. 
Really  the  construction  of  auch  a  person's  mind  is  above  our  com* 
prehension;  but  if  Dr>  Avery  is  susceptiblo  of  the  least  feeling  of 
shame,  we  sbould  think  that  henceforward  the  face  of  every  bnnest 
man  would  cause  him  to  bide  his  "  diminished  head"  in  worse  than 
Cimmeriao  obscurity. 

With  apparent  honesty,  the  extract  appears  to  he  given  from  page 
174  ;  this  is  true  as  to  the  last  part,  but  "  diasipntioos,"  &c,,  will  ho 
found  at  172,  connected  with  on  entirely  ditTcrent  pari  of  (he  subject. 
We  will  be  excused  for  presenting  the  true  reading.  "  Upon  what 
circumstances,  then,  is  Itie  disease  consequent,  and  who  are  the  rsal 
sufferers?  For  a  proper  consideration  of  these  iaquiries,  the  di- 
verse modilicatioDe  of  functional  derangements,  which  have  been 
made  to  assume  the  name  of  dyspepsia,  should  first  be  discussed. 
Divesting  it,  by  these  means,  of  the  numerous  disorders,  as  gout, 
gravel,  rheumatism,  phthisis,  <bc.,  with  which  it  has  been  compli. 
cated,  anoBsentiul  character  would  be  given  to  it,  and  its  renote 
and  proximate  causes  be  more  readily  undor.stood.  An  investiga- 
tion so  extended  would  not  comport  with  out  original  plan,  or,  in- 
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„  o  the  lovsr  of  good  oaiing  and  drinking.  But  i(  tbe  "diMipattoa 
of  ftahionable  liro,"  and  indulgoDce  in  (he  pleunuoa  of  tbe  t«ble,  have  UtUe  oi 
BoUung  to  do, — if  thoj  tie  not  in  an  inunsnio  proportion  of  cosM/iHMtl  *rigo 
noli, — Abemetliy,  Philip,  and  Jahnsoa,  in  a  word,  naulj  »11  the  diitiilgaklMd 
,  nwdical  man  of  the  prAsent  day,  aro  gropiue  in  darknosa  as  it  mpecta  tiM  Mi. 
oiogj  of  dnpepaia,  and  will  probably  continue  to  do  K>  till  tbsir  mind*  IM 
iUumintted  by  our  American  new  liglit.  Ab  a  proof  of  tlM  conmitiMM  of  hb 
(UUtnanta,  be  mantiona  the  firat  aeUlera  of  our  city,  (who  wei«,  dontthla,  * 
*«r7  hsahhy  nuM,)  and  «;«,  "  It  wai  their  drees,  alwaja  proAiaa,  aod  «f  lh« 
firmest  laxturs;  Ibeij  mn«t,  unoBiMunwSMa;  Iktir  tmutUuliMal  fU^m  a»i 
■)Mpt><'*>>ey/n'*i>«t<a''a&or*,  that  insured  them  ■  freedom  IVaiii  lie  oompliBttMl 
honoia."  (P.  174.)  But  how  doestbii  apply  to  tike  preaent  g«neiatiaii,wtiioh 
vaniiot  boMt  of  altogether  mch  "motitAifiotu  Itmi,"  or  preciielr  the  mow 
mntitf  of  "cawlttNliMal  ^Usjii^  and  nuppelcney/n-iMMBj  bMrt,"  whieh 
chamoMied  the  worlhj  Netherlander*  T  We  are  more  choleric— otu  pwatona 
an  not  ai  gpvanialile — oni  blood  doea  not  puraue  the  eren  tenor  of  iU  wkf  a« 
did  their* ;  out.  mental  powers  are  much  more  cuhirated,  and  our  corpenl 
BHKh  hee  so  than  theira.  Luzutj,  refinement,  and  a  great  Tariety  of  mealal 
CNsee,  have  unquestionahly  rendered  our  natems  conparatirely  weak  and  irri- 
table, la  it  surprising,  then,  thu  the  rich  rare  which  waa  whriwome  for  the«, 
ahonld  prove  iniorious  to  ns  1 

It  is  Dp  new  doctrine,  that  free  linng  is  destructive  of  baalth ;  the  sbbImMb 


deed,  be  in  pl&C6  ;  wo  may,  therafore,  only  incidentally  obierre 
that,  firat]  loo  much  conaequence  baa  been  given  to  the  diisipations 
of  (whionable  life,  a*  a  powerful  cause  of  thii  disease ;  and,  w- 
oondly,  that  it  very  rarely  assumes  its  genuine  form,  from  men 
animalism,  or  the  epicurean  enjoyment  of  food." 

The  last  part  of  the  quotation  is  connected  with  our  notice  ofthat 
most  ridiculous  of  all  assertions — that  two  thirds  of  all  the  inflam- 
natory  and  febrile  diseases  are  occasioned  by  causes,  not  aerioue 
ia  ithemselves,  operating  upon  systems  susceptible  of  diseased  ae< 
tion,  from  being  overcharged  with  stimulating  and  nutritious  matter. 
We  assured  our  author  that  there  were  such  things  as  climate,  aoil, 
changes  of  weather,  diC,  which  were  generally  considered  as  very 
■erious  causes  of  disease  ;  and  that  even  in  cities,  there  were  otfatr 
cansei  besides  eating  ;  and  gave  our  fore-fathers  as  an  instance  of 
the  Gomparatire  immunity  from  sickness,  where  rich  and  ahtmdallt 
(are  was,indulged  in.  We  then  say  :  that  in  tAu  lattfact  (heie  wat 
an  illnstr^oo  of  the  incorrectness  of  what  Dr.  A.  asserts  inaoolher 
place,  flat  ETtgUmdit  morefaoorableto  stnmg  rtomaclu,  Attnour own 
■  dmale.  Then  comes  the  remark,  ao  criminally  perverted  from  its 
intended  meaning:  "Wo  cannot  submit  our  judgment  to  any  (pi- 
nion of  (Ait  kind,"  viz.,  "  that  England,"  Ac. 

We  cannot  consent  to  ask  Dr.  Avery's  atlealion  to  what  we  have 
here  explained, — for  we  make  no  explanations  to  htm  ; — but  we  do 
aak  oni  readers  to  form  their  honesl  opinion  of  a  man  that  can 
■loop  lo  such  degrading  means,  in  gratifying  his  inordinate  vaoitjr 
M  a  writer,  and  his  love  of  notoriety,  which  wonid  madly  urge  him 
on,  even  though  it  were  lo  be 

^—  "  dsmnsd  to  eternal  fame." 
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dacltnd  that  it  kiUsd  c  ... 

AviotuuM  ssTi,  that  thsra  i>  nothine  wons  Lhon  too  grast  a  Tuut]'  ol 
the  rap&it  protiactad  too  long. — "  Nihil  deleriiu  qaun  >i  tampa  justo  loDftoi 
coaMOesdo  protratuinr  et  Turin  ciborum  ^Bnera  conjongiuitiu  inds  moibotaia 
■OAtarigo  qua  cz  repni^uitut  humoTum  oiitni."  JiiTenil  nj'i  of  the  Mm* 
thinn,  "  hiuc  nibits  moites  atquc  iutealats  nnectiu."  Plinj  ippr<i*ed  of  a 
litnpla  diet,  uid  declarsd  s  nrietj  of  diahes  and  rich  UQcM  to  be  the  froitlhl 
■ooTcei  of  diaeue :  "  Homioi  cibua  atiliisiniui  liniplei — acerratio  cibonmi 
peetifeia  el  aondimsDta  pemicioBO,  mullos  roarboi  multa  farcula  ftmnt."  Bar- 
ton (Anat.  oFHalan.)  Bays,  in  the  worde  of  Fernelios,  "  thii  diet  ii  the  mo. 
th*t  of  diwawa,  let  Uie  &ther  be  what  he  will."  I  deem  no  apology  necaaearj 
ibi  copying  the  abore  quotationi  of  ATicenna,  Juvenal,  and  Fliny,  fron  Bar. 
ton's  Anat.  of  Melan.,  a  work  abonnding  in  eitraeta  from  amMnt  anthora. 

It  wooldbaDtterljimpombletodD/uUjuMief  to  bU  theutarefttiv  paseagM 
'~  '"         '    "  -'  ■     .^  ^,„_  j73^  174^  175^^  without  paaaing  the  ViUlMlT 

B  mj  ramarka  on  the  mitaUanew  of  different  aitiehM  of  food  k 
itonoclw,  ID  which  I  have  ntentiraiMl  the  eSecta  of  meat,  tea,  eofl<»e,  wine, 
nilk,  bread,  Sua.,  on  mvielf  and  other*,  and  h>v«  quoted  the  o^iiona  of  Pwia, 
and  the  eiperimente  of  Tiedemann,  and  Gmelin  ;  the  reTiawer  aaji,  "Ifow,  m 
the  firat  plaee,  wa  object  to  thii  ■{tplicatiou  of  the  reeaits  of  expenmenta  made 
on  the  djgsetive  organi  of  doga,  or  athei  animoli,  for  the  parpoas  of  preraig 
the  power*  of  the  hiiman  atomach.  It  ii  intlaJicing  it — rtdtumg  it  t*  lb 
JUtkf  Aimuitioit  of  '  rttanang  to  itt  *omU.'  Hon  praetUal  and  taittfacloni 
mttau  rf  oiwTMlida  and  txptritw,  art  abundtnt.'  (P.  176.}  To  what,  I 
woutd  ask,  do  Iheae  remaika,  *o  replete  with  agreeahte  ftlliuiaru,  refiarl  Doaa 
the  reriewer  imagine  from  m;  word*,  "  mbcequent  experience  in  the  case*  of 
other*,"  that  I  have  subjected  animal*  to  Titisection,  for  the  purpose  of  studj. 
ing  their  digeilion  t  If  to,  hii  zeal  "  in  the  perfonnuioe  of  a  dntj"  lu  eve* 
le  kit  "  rtadtri  and  tht  proftttion,"  baa  led  him  into  a  tnfiing  trror.{d)  Or 
i*  it  againit  the  elaborate,  (and  to  ordinaijminda,)  tha  tatianctory  ezperimanta 
of  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  that,  like  the  redoubted  Knight  of  Iia  Mancha,  ha 
■o  gallanttj  couche*  his  lance  T  If  lo,  it  ie  truly  unibrtanate  for  the  oaos*  of 
Boience,  that  the  faculty  of  Pari*  did  not  poaseaa  a  aufficiency  of  his  profea. 
nonal-leanuDg  and  acumen,  to  withhold  from  those  very  eiperimentei»  tha 
priie  which  waa  awarded  for  their  laborB.  Had  that  (commonly  repated) 
teamed  body  known  (aa  our  oracle  tandeicendt  to  infonn  ui,  without  intima- 
ting where  they  are  to  be  found,)  that  "  tnore  practical  and  latufaeton/  mtanm 
e/  oiaarvaf  utn  and  cxperienci  art  abundant"  it  might  haye  kept  it*  money  for 
a  better  purpoee. 

"  Tile  objection  that  we  make  to  the  doctrine*  jiut  qD0t«d,"  eontinoe*  tha 
reviewer,  "ii  their  fTotcriplion  of  animal  ditt,  and  the  neglect  of  eertais 
principle*  connected  with  the  digoatibility  of  our  food.  It  u  not  tht  quality  af 
tkt  artialt 
dtptndt  d 

fii  fttliitg  of  tatitf action,  vkiek  pertadet  tht  tehalt  tyttem  after  entinf ,  oaapma 
tki  piantity  ef  nulrtnunf  wkieh  tuck  articUt  amiam,"  And  again:  "Tha 
owtlMa  of  digeilibility  or  indigeitibility,  thtn,  doti  not  dtptnd  npm  tit  Jtuk 
uity  af  the  food,  whtthtr  it  bt  anitnal  or  wgetable,  tolid  orjluid."    Flumb  pud. 


(d)  Ab  daring  na  Dr.  Avery  may  b«  in  atUing  vp  language,  w« 
do  not  aiMpect  him  of  the  "  viviaection"  of  animala;  we  cannot 
rappoae  that  he  really  underateod  ua  w,  but  the  notice  of  our  re- 
raark  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  introducing  "subaequent 
azperience,"  which  he  readily  aeixea  upon— "  ad  e^tatdum. 
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dmf ,  thtti,  ii  u  di£Mtibl«  m  p>p ;  rout  pork  ud  lobatsr,  u  tba  bnMt  of  « 
eUcken;  uid  Welcn  rabbit,  m  a  lofl  boited  ok  1  Bnt  I  proceed:  "  PnijadioB 
dow  Dot  lead  ui  into  commandation  of  animu  food  ;  but  we  beliert  it  to  be  m 
■ncMory  itmaUu, — ahttintne*  from  akicK  vianid  ht  predittttvt  of  ntuek  Aonit. 
JfoH  1*  not  an  htrhivorota  nor  a  graminiBoroui  ammal;  kia  denial  formation 
duractarizes  hjm  differently-  Ttui  is  an  indicaUon,  not  merely  for  his  conv*. 
lueaoe,  but  for  hii  actual  goveniment,  and  ihould  never  ba  placed  out  of  n^il ; 
it  U  enentia]  to  bis  weU-being,  that  every  mcb  fact  ihould  remain  unpeiTOTted 
bj  ipeaDlation.  Dependent  upon  this,  it  muat  rationally  be  conclndM,  that  a 
m*at  ditt  {eomimed  isili  tkatfron  tke  vtgttabU Inngdtna)  UiAtolmtily njuirtd 
far  tia  tiulnunfi  of  hit  activt  CTUTifie),  for  the  eompUte  tlaboratum  of  lk»t 
degree  of  perftetilnlUy  ahich  hit  phi/tieai  and  mlcUecfuoI  fannation  it  capabU 
of  aitaining."  "  If,  tharefore,  (at  it  tht  truth,)  meat  it  required  for  the  tup. 
part  of  animal  vigor,  itt  ((tnmlu  tautt  be  heaitl^ful,  luiiett,  as  in  oraiy  olhel 
cue,  it  be  carried  to  eiceei."    (Pp.  176,  177,  I7tj.) 

Hay  I  be  allowed  to  idquire,  whether  the  reviewer  iatentled  theae  remariH  to 
be  applied  to  man  in  the  f^lll  enjoTment  of  healtb,  nurmuided  bj  a  pnte  itxaM- 
phere,  and  eenatantl;  employing  hiipbyucal  and  ment^powen,io  the  manner 
nature  intended  ?  to  the  dyepeptio  7  or  to  thoee  moit  liable  to  become  dyepn. 
tic  I — If  to  the  tiret,  I  cannot  conceive  what  bearing  tbey  have  upon  the  book 
inqusetion.  For,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  no  part  of  it  can  be  juitly  eea- 
■trued  into  an  objectioD  to  the  use  of  a  leaMDable  quantity  of  aninial  food,  bj 
the  laboring  cIbxhi,  or  thoee  engaged  in  active  parsuita. 

If  to  the  dyspeptic,  I  would  au  whether  he  is  acluallyina  state  of  health,  cv 
disease  1  If  in  a  state  of  diiieaae,  and  no  attention  to  the  quality  of  liia  food-  ia 
neceseary,  Hippocrataa,  and  all  who  have  written  on  medicine  since  hii  time, 
(saving  and  exoapting  the  learned  reviewer,)  have  been  grossly  mistaken. 

Did  the  liroiU  of  tEtis  paper  permit,  it  would  give  me  much  pleasure,  to  lay 
before  my  medical  brethren  a  considerablB  number  of  tacts,  in  support  of  tbe 


opiniona  I  have  advocated,  (in  the  work  which  has  called  forth  the  tAlenti  UT 
the  reviewer,)  reepecting  Uie  propriety  of  animal  food,  in  the  varioiw  dsraoM. 
nwnts  of  the  digestive  organs;  bat  at  preaent,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  Sa. 
lowing  remarks,  and  I  appeal  to  the  eareflU  uidnnprejndioed  absarTatioB  of  an 
enlightened  profosaioB,  for  their  accoraoy. 

lal.  In  the  most  severs  Basis  of  haUMal  acidity,  the  painihl  sense  tt  ton- 
iMsa  or  gnawing  in  the  stomach,  eructations  of  an  aod  fluid,  thirst  and  dnD 
headaeh,  are  invariaUy  aggravated,  one,  two,  or  three  honn  dler  taking  stimn. 
lating  drinks,  aa  wine,  stimig  eoflbe  and  tea — and  stimulating  and  indigestibb 
food,  M  rich  aoup,  roinee  p»  and  sausages.  From  these  fa^,  it  may  be  rea. 
•onably  inforred,  that  the  digestive  organ*  are  in  an  irritable  state,  end  the 
least  stimnlating  and  most  readily  dinged  food,  will  agree  with  Uiem  best.  In 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  these  inferences,  I  could  |pve  numerous  case*,  n 
which  the  foregoing  symptoms  in  a  great  measure  subsided  in  a  few  dan,  bj 
subsisting  entirely  on  bread,  milk,  nee,  &«.  when  the  iiiisssJnsss  in  the  sto. 
inach,  (often  compared  to  a  hard  body  in  contact  with  a  raw  sniftce,}  diqm. 
sition  to  eractatc,  and  thirst,  had  been  invariably  ezperienoed  two  mt  Itme 
hours  allar  a  very  moderate  meal  of  animal  food. 

3d.  When  the  liver  is  the  organ  principally  deranged,  marked  by  an  habi- 
tually sallow,  rough  and  dry  akin— coated  tongue  and  torpid  bowels — the  inv«- 
tiahle  effects  of  wine  end  porter  sre,  flushed  face,  hot  skin,  qaick  poise, 
thirst,  disinclination  to  exercise,  and  drowsiness.  Precisely  the  same  sffbcts 
are  produced  bv  a  meal  of  animal  food.  It  is  a  fair  conclusion,  than,  that  if  the 
first  are  hurtful,  the  second  cannot  be  harmless—and  here  again,  I  oonld  give 
nnmarona  case*  in  which  all  the  above  symptoms  hare  been  entirely  removed, 
by  Babeiating  on  light  farinaceous  articles,  as  gruel,  arrowroot,  bread,  &«., 
together  with  the  use  of  medicines,  wiiich  had  given  no  permanent  relief,  with 
n  more  stimnlating  diet. 

But  are  the  reviewer's  remarks  intended  for  the  class  of  persons,  moM  Hkely 
to  become  dyspeptic  ?  To  him,  who  seldom  employs  the  looomotive  powers 
Mtan  has  given  him — who  turns  night  into  day,  ana  day  into  night — who  kk- 
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bftuUj  breuhM  the  cantAminBtod  air  of  confinod  apartmenta — whoaa  mind, 
pemtaallj  upon  llw  tack,  is  peqKttualt;  intedering  with  the  funetioni  of  tbe 
bocj— 01  wboM  ByMem  u  daily  ahook  to  the  reiy  cantre,  bythe  rude  intpolae  of 
nnbridM  pnoaiOD  T  b  there  no  difference  between  tbia  morbldlj  lenuU** 
bBing'— -this  hot-houae  pUnt — thia  violator  of  «Tsry  law  of  notiu*— and  aethw, 
Tin»n]rf'iT!i"*'*^.  "'■""■I  man'?  In  many  respects,  be  ia  not  the  nuneanim^ — 
h*  it  tlw  onatnn  of  aoqnired  habita — coneuetudo  altera  natnra — whose  mental 
■■d  idqniMl  |Kiw«r>,  from  cultivation  of  the  one,  and  neglect  of  the  other,  bMT 
no  proportion  to  eacji  other,  and  whoae  muceptibilitiee  are  aa  widely  differsnt, 
wm  th*  oapaWitifle  of  their  niuacolar  ayatema.  Then  where  ia  the  (brca  oTall 
iUt  Baa  rewwung  about  "meae'aia"tttppoTe'for"aniiHaltigm;"  "kealtkfal 
tUumlmr,'  "inOalJvrwiation,"  "  irriiBoromf'  and  "^amunMrDa*,"  ■■  tattmoaec 
^  ■■•cttea  taargitt,'  4«.  f 

Ihul  ■  jnnaml  bm  of  animal  food  ii  hnproper  for  dysMptici,  is  no  new 
Varand^ns,  who  wrote  abont  the  end  of  the  iGth  centoiy,  and  who 
■ppMH  to  ha*«  taJtm  HippocratM  and  Qalen  for  his  gnidea,giTe*«T«i7  aocu. 
lato  dMoriptioa  of  moat  oftbe  ayniptonu  oCdjapepuaiaedaaya  of  diet,  "  Dimta 
Igitar,  primariom  Mc  locum  obtinere  videtiu  utpote  quse  eola  vitiare  ant  teati- 
laM*pol«at  haao  aotionem."  He  gins  a  liat  of  the  different  aiticlea  of  food, 
wUob  hceoMaikra  hurtfol,  in  wbicb  be  include!  pork,  beef,  mutton,  and  all  fat 
ir  and*  MibsUnon  fpTopterea  abatinere  debet,"  aay*  he,  "oarnibna  luillia, 
Wlwilia.  eaprinia,  ovilha,  caprillia  et  aimilibua,  potiaaimum  aale  ant  iumo  in- 
■■fitia  pianihna  omnSKu — prsoip4B  cetacei— et  *iscoa&  aubatantil  pragditia." 
(F.  IM,  Opera  Jotimia  Vanndni.)  Burton  declare!  beef  to  be  nnwhdeaonw 
NT  thoM  who  lead  an  inactive  liie,  and  quotea  Galen'i  word*,  "Talea  de  fitcili 
— laiinlinlirla  ngritudinibua  capinntur."  "Fork,"  he  laya,  "of  all  meataia 
■oat  nntritioiia  in  ita  own  nalnre,  but  altogether  unfit  for  auch  aa  live  ateaae, 
OT  are  any  waya  unaound  of  body  or  mind."  He  conaidera  nntirtioua  food  for 
■walida  to  be  dMddedly  hnrtfiil,  and  quotsa  Uippocnttei,  "  impure  bodiea,  the 
acn  they  »n  nonriahed,  the  more  they  are  hurt."  I  cite  theae  ancient  wri. 
taii^  baoaiue  their  opiniona  in  mattera  of  thia  aort,  were  drawn  fhun  a  patient 
ubaaiiame  of  caoae  and  effect — and  have  receirad  the  approbation  of  aucceed. 
iaf  afea.  Tk»  mioUtioni  wliieh  might  be  made  &om  modem  anthoritiB*  oa 
t&  aofciMt,  wotiid  fill  vohuuM. 

I  Mme  now  to  an  examination  of  a  part  of  thia  review,  whioh  ap^ein  to 
plaoathe  writea*!  aecuracyof  obaerration,  and  the  (kiroeaB  of  hiaieasomnga,  ia 
nthar  a  oonapienoaa  lisht — I  refer  to  bia  remarks  upon  the  diet  and  ehanetar 
of  difiatant  nationa.  He  aaya,  ■•  Befbre  bringing  thia  rubjecl  to  a  eloae,  wo 
would  ncttee  a  popular  argument,  quoted  in  the  work  before  ua,  and  which  we 
ham  beard  not  unftnmiently  made  uae  of,  in  which  the  ekaraettr  of  notiant  ia 
ttmtrmtted,  and  tit  aanonJCof  c  ttaarded  in  favor  of  Iftc  niUuMM  in  Atia,  Italy, 
mmd  tit  Santk  ef  Europe,  wbo  live  on  rice,  com,  lettuce,  and  oil,  and  of  the 
LamMOi  ot  Nariea,  wbo  chiefly  rely  on  com,  bread,  and  potatoes,  lliere  ia 
Mara  Mphiatlf  loan  real  argument  in  thia.  Now  where,  we  would  aak,  can 
than  be  fbond  more  debased,  perfidious  and  imbecile  spBcimeoa  of   humaa 

■         -•-  'base  very  milliona   of  beinga?"     "We   would  aak  our 

t  iniabitant  of  Italy  of  tkt  preitnt  day,  fed  on  oil  and 
*,  mitk  kit  r^^ntd  and  eouragtout  aneettOT,"  Afler  iiirtber  remarks  on 
Italf,  "in  its  earlier  agea,"  he  aaya,  "What  now  ia  Romet"  and  neit  Uja 
"insatancj  and  baaeneaa,"  to  the  charge  of  the  whole  Asiatic  population ; 
WiBffllW  up  with  this  statement  :-^"  The  Spaniard  and  Portugutte  find  but  a 
miiiraffc  relam  for  (teir  abttinence,  in  a  toai  of  all  that  ennobled  their  former 
character, — all  that  made  the  age  of  Ferdinand  and  leahella,  and  of  John,  the 
aisJal  of  eUvoimw  enterprUe, — ^  digmty  and  leamiw.  Theb  glory  has 
flod,*  Ice.  Again  we  are  inlrodnced  to  the  Latioroni  of  If  aplea ;  and  lastly, 
to  the  inhabitanU  of  Nortfaoru  latitudes.  The  reviewer  then  sava,  "  It  would 
be  aa  inlervatiag  investigation,  to  pureuo  this  subject  to  its  fiill  extent ; — the 
raanh  we  can  anlicipate ; — and  let  ua  not  be  calUd  vitionariei,  if  m  eay,  Uat 
•silt  aana  fe»  eateptiane,  aU  moral  vigor,  philetopkieal  reMareh,  and  the  pre. 
*alntt  4  teience,  icouid  be  found  tt  he  connected  ailh  indalgenee  in  fie  sat  e^ 
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wild  and  ttimiilating  /nod,  and  the  diieriminaHng  enjof/mtiUt  of  whaittar  mtf 
graUff  tkt  taitt  or  appetitt,"  EogUnd  and  Germuij  ue  ineiitioiied  w  proof 
oT  tlu>  poajtion,  and  we  an  told  that,  "  in  modem  kiaUrw,  maarlf  all  tiat  m 
riek  m  Iht  in^rmemtaU  and  dU&eaunalian  of  rdigitn,  pitlMn%,  artt  and 
acitnen,  hu  mtmattd  from  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  HtUtnd.  fVaaet* 
mart  fattidiout  in  her  n^aymntt.  Sat  indeed  Sad  her  Banofortt,  La  PImtt  »md 
Cuvier,  but  the  geturai  ciaraeltr  of  her  papitlatian  ia  ineamparMj/  i^arkr  to 
that  of  tit  formtr  evmitriti,  in  tht  retpecU  of  tnhieX  wc  hatt  tfittn.'  Onr 
own  ccuntiy  >■  Dsit  bioughl  forward,  to  show  how  foUj  "  Um  monl  and  pbv- 
ncal  capacitiM  of  man"  can  be  "  devekiped"  bj  good  oaUng  i  Uld  tban  tH 


.  "that  it  moat  be  oonTictive  of  the  aophirtrr  of  Uw  aigumeut 
which  our  author  hu  eo  Tauntinglj  adopted.  The  dietetic  antaauBaker.  and 
he,  who  in  hia  enUniaiasm  would  eofbrce  abatinenoe  on  mankind,  STen  t«  tha 
adoption  of  tho  icaDtjr  and  nngeneroua  repast  of  a  Iraclodyta,  may  aba  fiad 
an  a»ameiit  in  tbeie  facta,  that  an;  other  rule  of  diet  than  aimpliMtir  in  |in> 
paratioD,  and  moderation  in  eating,  ia  contradictor;  to  tiie  abaolale  damanda 
of  Dur  nature,  and  that  in  a  deprioation  of  the  intngorating  tttm^Au  ^  amimiA 
food,  and  tht  liberal  induigenei  of  oar  tiufe,— the  calla  of  a  well  Ng^atad  a^ 
petite,  and  the  occasional  and  rttlricttd  fettivitiei  of  the  taUt,  ■  ■  man  iteam*» 
tntroattd,  hit  genermtt  tpiril  it  debated.  Ait  anUrilion  nibdaed,  kit  rettdoMf  to^ 
«pprtltim  enfeebled  or  totally  lott,  hit  akoie  iiUelUctual  and  phftital  murgy  U 
Miipanvi,  aiU  etwn  hit  vurtali  becomi  depraved."  "  Oiinnal  C«pMitiM  W« 
would  by  no  moana  overlook,  but  we  do  aay,  that  aa  the  JoreibU  <iaidmttl  tf 


depriTation,  ineTitablj  prevent  the  perfectnett  of  oileUaetiuu  ietthplm 
Solid  aequirentenli,  profmindnett  in  any  teienet,  or  even  ftmw  iian,  tee  *•>■- 
terelf  believe,  are  rarely  found  in  eonmxioitiiiiik  the  praetical  oiaaruioo  ofti* 
roreree  of  onr  docliine.  /*  thi*  Jand/al  tpecvlatioB  7  It  certainly  haa  all  tlM 
affinitiea  of  eanae  and  connquenoo."    (Pp.  179,  IBO,  181,  183.) 

Here  then,  indeed,  we  hsTo  a  new  doctrine  I — a  moat  brilliant  emaaatkn 
tMa  a  Tor;  bigbl;  cullivated  and  philoaopbic  mind.  Ctimata,  raligioa.  eivS 
libertj,  &c.,  eo  \oag  placed  imooget  the  nand  cauaee  of  national  oharaetw, 
hare,  in  fact,  nothing  to  do  with  it ; — all  dopendi  upon  the  qoantitf  of  animal 
ibod  coikaumed ; — the  menta)  capacity  of  a  people  can  be  only  acouatab  Baa> 
wired  b;  the  length  of  iti  butcher's  bills ;  and  countrie*  now  lunk  to  tba  loweat 
dqrtha  of  ignorance  and  effeminacy,  have  only  to  conmienee  the  CDnaoD^Aiea 
of  flaah  meat,  to  become  diitinsniabed  in  arts  and  anna,  and  to  figure  in  tha 
litaraiy  and  acientifie  world.  But  let  u*  examine  thi*  theory  a  liule  moaa 
in  detail;  and,  first,  we  will  notice  the  reviewer's  words,  "a  popnlai  ar~ 
foment  quoted  in  the  work  before  as,"  dec.  This  is  a  mivepnaenta- 
tion.  The  quotation  referred  to,  does  not  "  amtratr  "  the  chtnacttr  ef 
lutwns,"  and  aaaid  lie  "  odtKiNdirt"  la  favor  of  On  "  intllwAa  is  .Asia.' 
Italy,  and  the  South  of  Earope."  It  is  nothing  more  or  leas  than  a  port  of 
the  argument  employed  by  the  Journal  of  Health,  to  prora  that  u  '  ~  '  ' 
not  indispensably  necessary  for  ll  *  »«     - .. 

illions  in  Aaia  at«  snataiDad  by  lioa 

.-   il  for  seasoning.   In  Italy,  and  SoBtk. 

.  made  of  ^  Sour  of  whe»,  or  Indian  com,  with 
lettuce,  and  the  like,  mixed  with  oil,  conatitulea  tbe  food  of  the  most  toboit 
porf  of  its  population.  The  Lauaronj  of  Naples,  with  forms  so  active  and 
finely  proporlionsd,  cannot  ovon  calculate  on  this  much ; — coarse  bread  and 
potatoes  are  their  chief  reliance  i — their  drink  of  luxury  is  a  glass  of  ice  waMr. 
slightly  acidulated.  Huadredo  of  thouBande,  we  might  say  millions,  of  Irish, 
do  not  see  flesh  oical  or  itiih  from  one  week'K  end  )o  the  olher; — 
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oalmad  w*  their  Mticloi  of  fbod ; — if  milk  can  be  uUsd,  it  i>  thonght  a 
laxiuy ;  ;et  where  ahall  we  fuid  *  more  health j,  robmt  popatoUon,  or  one 
more  enduring  of  bodilj  &tigae, — uid  eihibiting  more  ment«l  TiTncitj  T  Whet 
K  oraitreat  between  these  peopJe,  and  the  iobabituits  of  the  extreme  north, — 
the  timid  LapUnders,  Esquimuu,  uid  Sunoideuia, — whose  food  ii  abnost  en- 
tirely animal."  (Journal  of  Health.)  But  why  did  not  the  reviewer  notice  the 
Irieh  in  this  qnotation,  as  wall  aj  the  inhabitanta  of  Italy  and  Alia  1     Doubt. 


le  it  would  not  have  aiaetlr  mit4d  hia  theory.    Hu  living  entiraly 
I  had  the  inevitablseffeet  of  preventing  '•  the  perfectnatt  tf  inttUte. 
atai  atvelapmenf  in  the  IriUiI    Are  "iciid  aegtarantnU,   pnfmt 
any  tcienet,  *r  eve*  ttrmig  mrm,"  do  longer  to  be  foood  HDong  tl 
biaTe,  and  juitly  e*t««med  wit^  eoiu  of  Eiin  T    Ah !  thon  gem  of  tl 


ooold  not  the  gloriee  of  thf  WeDinclon'— the  impaanoned  eloqnenM  of  thy 


Corran,  and  the  claMic  melodiaa  of  thy  Moore, — me  thee  ftom  the  drtMaitur 
— ^moraliiing — yea,  hrutalliing  influanoe  of  butter-milk  and  potatoee  t  Shall 
the  wanioi**  torch  no  mors  be  kindled  at  the  flame  of  Iiiib  valor  T  Shall  the 
hright  eomiMaUona  of  Irish  wit  no  more  delight  the  world  ?  Shall  the-mafie 
jpfliiMinf  of  Iriih  minstrelsy  no  more  sooth  ajid  eoflen  the  mgsod  heart  I 
Hilft  all — all.  pesa  away,  for  want  of  the  flesh  of  beevea  and  porkers,  end  tho 
invigoratiiig  nnthnwDt  of  the  shambles  1 — Bat  where  will  thia  land  o'  oskso, 
and  tlis  birUi-pl*M  of  the  heroio  Bwitxer,  stand  in  the  oaUlogue  of  afttioBi  1 
Hkva  this  oat-oake  and  onion,  and 

"  n*  Wslnn*  ptnUak,  tliiWef  Bc«tia'i  l^od," 

tamed  the  ooniaga,  and  dimmed  the  intslloet  of  Scotia'*  bftiraiT  Anno  "soluf 
mefiurtm»Htw,  vn/mmdiutt  m  any  teitnet,  or  even  itromg  tente,"  eihibitad  t^ 
these  loveis  of  ostmeol  7  In  good  earnest,  I  would  aak,  haa  the  diet  of  the 
lower  elsssss  in  Scotland  and  Switierland,  which  is  not  much  loss  raelosivelv 
TegetaMo,  than  that  of  Italy,  (ifmrown  observations  during  ■  sojourn  in  etch 
of  these  oountries,  are  not  alti^ptrwr  inoorrect,)  had  the  ofibct  to  "  prevent 
the  perfeotnees  of  intellectual  derelopoMnt  T" 

Again  saya  the  reviewer,  "  im  hwiiU  ati  OKr  nadtr*  U  Mmpan  th*  mloU. 
t«nU  <)f  Italy  af  lU  pT4»ent  day,"  \e.  Are  we  to  understand  by  this,  that  the 
•neieat  Romans  oonsnmed  more  animal  food  than  the  ItaliaDB  of  our  rimw  T 
What  says  Juvenal,  aa  quoted  by  the  author  of  Ritaum  qui  olun  epnd  Roma, 
noa  obtinneruntT  (G.  H.  Nievpoort ;}  "ODBna,  (the  prindpal  meal  of  the 
day,)  antiquivimis  lempor^ua  quidem  simpliciaaiinB — Rut,  ts  pulit  edlieat 
plarnmque  vel  oUaribut." 

"  Tht  SpttKith  and  Portagvete  JM  but  a  mitrahie  return  /or  UeiT  olsli. 
nraee,"  &c.  Will  the  very  erudite  reviewer  condescend  to  inform  us  at  what 
particular  period  the  Spaniard!  first  eonuneneed  this  said  conrae  i^  "  aitti- 
a«Kc  7™  the  sad  s9*ects  of  which  he  depicts  in  luoh  glowing  colors.  For  my 
own  part,  I  am  f>ec  to  acknowledge,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any 
material  difierence  in  the  qualily  of  the  food  of  the  Spaniard  of  1830,  and  that 
of  hia  forefathers  three  hundred  years  ago.  Perdinand  and  IsabsUs  (the  "  ag^ 
we  are  told  of  "  dinity  attd  Uanatig")  diod  after  the  commencomeat  of  the 
16Ul  century ;  and  Burton,  (the  celehrated  author  of  the  AnaL  of  Melaneh^) 
who  lived  in  the  same  century,  ezprenly  says :  "  In  Spain,  Italy,  and  Africa. 
.  Uie*  livo  mostly  on  roots,  raw  herbs,  and  camel's  milk ;  and  it  acroea  well 
with  them ; — wnieh  to  a  stranger  will  canae  much  grievance."    [F.  109.] 

But  what  says  the  reviewer  of  Franco}  Whythalshe  "  has  indeed  hai)  JUr 
BamarU,  La  Plate  aad  Cueur;"  but  that  the  "general  dmraettr  of  Itr 
f^puUlion  i*  ateempiBaily  inferior  le  that  of  tJu  former,  [E^Iand,  G«imany> 
and  Holland,]  n  fJu  reipeete  o/wlieinie  kase  tpaha,''  vii.,  "laeral  vigor,  pki- 
ttiepUeiU  reaeareh,  wuf  the  prmalenee  of  teitnet" 

This  is  really  patting  the  climax  to  the  reviewer's  very  sagscioun  remarks 
about  forsign  countries.  "  TA<  gaund  elmractrr  af  Ittr  nepiJalum  t*  meom- 
paraUy  in/mw  in  moral  vigor,  phUotopJuCMl  Ttttarelt,  and  Us  frfoUtui  af 
aei«iu^.'.':~-Fia  tin  honor  of  my  country,  I  would  hope  thai  this  is  some  un. 
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.  _  a  of  the  printer. — I  can  scvcely  believe,  Ibat  any  nts  of  or- 

diiiU7  iDfonnatio^,  (trnlen  ho  hul  tiken  leave  of  bis  mosm,)  would  >it  him. 
■elf  up  u  ■  reviewer,  and  utuoJIj  publish  to  the  world  a  pangrurii  lik«  tbo 
■bove.(/)  Ib  (here  any  country  on  the  face  of  Jhe  earth,  where  tho  •oiences 
are  ciUtiratad  with  more  tirdor,  or  more  BacoeesluUy,  tluD  io  Prance  1  "  Le 
oentrB  do  toutea  lea  aciancea,,  el  U  patrie  de  ceuz  qui  ■'j  addonnent."  To  whom 
an  we  most  indebted  ibi  the  present  perfected  sbiUi  of  oliemiatty,  lAyuology 
and  pathology  ? 

Have  auch  men  at  Dupujtren,  Boux,  Bojer.  Andral,  Laennec,  Bichat,  Bi- 
cberand,  Thenurdand  Orpbilla,  in  our  ownproftaatMi,  (aliat  of  the  (Venehmen 
even  of  our  owd  timea,  distinguiabed  in  all  the  otber  arts  and  eeisncee,  wenld  of 
itself  fill  a  vriume,)  no  just  riehl  to  be  ranked  antiMig;  the  moatsncce^iil  culti. 
Tatars  of  the  gcieuGOBT — But  have  Ibe  very  canaille  of  farii,  tubaiating  almoit 
Entirely  on  bread,  given  do  recent  evidence  of  "  tnoral  vigor^  in  ahaking  from 
their  necks  the  yoke  of  the  oppreeeorT  or  ie  it  true,  Uiattbe  vivacioua^'cheer- 


(/ )  Our  printer  is  certaioly  oot  accountable  for  an;  mJEiake,  yet 
lie  may  pily  tlie  seir-degradation  of  Dc  Avery  ;  nor  will  ifie  "ho- 

'  nor  of  the  country"  be  in  the  least  impaired,  Ihaugh  we  again  ex- 
pose the  iriipudont  penerBiona  of  .our  remarks  in  the  "  Review  ;" 
— Pr.  ^very  will  find,  too,  that  tt-e  have  .not  laken  leave  of  our 
seoses,  e\cepl  it  be  in  thus  allowing'  ourselves  for  a  mnment  tu  no- 
tice him. 

'  Our  readers  will  find  at  page  ISO,  instead  of  the  sentence  quoted 
iibove,  the  foUuning  inaidentol  remarks ;  from  which  it  will  at 
once  be  Gecn,  that  we  only  mean  to  slate  a  simple  fact,  not  cavted 
by,  but  connfr/rJ  whb  iho  use  of  solid  and  stimulating  food;  aitd 
that  France  in  general,  was  inforinT  to  tfao  ot^er  countries  mention- 
ed, "  in  nearly  all  that  is  rich  in  the  improvements  and  dissemtna- 
lion  of  religion'' &c.,  not,  "in  moral  vigor,"  &.c.;  this  ia  a  part  of  a 
previous  seittnncc.  Our  readers  are  again  called  16  notice  the 
character  of  the  man  we  have  to  deal  with. 

"  It  would  be  an  interesting  investigation,  to  pursue  this  subject 
toils  full  extent; — the  result  we  can  anticipate  ;  and  let  us  not 
be  called  visionaries,,  if  wo  ^y  that,  with  some  few  ezccptions, 
all  moral  vigor,  philosophical  research,  and  the  prevalence  of 
science,  would  be  found  to  be  amneeUd  with  indulgence  is  the.  use 
of  solid  and  stimulating  food,  and  the  discriminating  enjoyment  of 
whatever  may  gratify  the  taste  or  appetite.  The  cotintries  of  Ad. 
dison,  Johnson  and  Sheridan  ;  of  Boerhaave  and  De  Witt  ;  of  Lu- 
ther and  Goethe,  are  proverbial  for  their  subetimtial  fare,  and  the 
liberal  pleasures  of  the  table ;  and  in  modern  bislory  nearlif  aU 
that  is  rich  in  the  impiwemenls  and  disxminatum  of  religion, 
pkSoiophy,  art*  and  sciences,  hat  emanaUd  from  Great  Britaiu. 
Germany  tind  Heiiand,  France,  more  fastidious  in  her  enjoy- 
ments, has  indeed  had  her  Bonaparte,  Ija  Place  and  Cuvier,  but 

'  the  general  character  of  her  populstioB  is  incompatably  inferior  to 
(bat  of  the  former  counlrfes,  Jn  the   respects  of  which  We  have 

■lipokcn."  The  two  tost  sentences  are  so  evidently  connected,  that 
no  one  could  misunderstand  us. 

"■'"■  '■  ««  o„«.,Googlc" 
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All,  pelita  temrgem*  nf  the  niitllMt  vilUgn  In  Prance,  hu  becwne  from  LU 
iliet,  "aunmlia,"  "hit  gtnervi^  $piTiC  "debated — bit «fnbitiaii  iubdaed — 
hit  Ttlittanci  U  epfrettum  enfteUti,  or  talalt^  lout — Am  uAolt  iateUectniU  aed 
fkflieal  »i»ergf"'impairtft—Ob:  fio!  6b!  well  may  AniBricana  blush  for 
the  leerning  of  Uteir  eoiuUry,  when  it  is  reprBtenle<l  by  such  productions  is 
tUa.  The  wrttm  osed  not  repsat,  "lttv*ru4  bt  ciltd  vamtaTiet,"  or  be  ani. 
iofulest  hia  nmrlw  ahootd  Iw  aJM,  '^fatieifidtpeculatioKt.''  If  ttiey  appear  to 
men'  of  nnBe  in  genenl,  in  no  mora  unJkvouraUe  light  thtm  thia,  they  will  be 
varj  f«tuiiate.  to  ■■;  the  least.  Hia  cloaing  lemarii  ia,  "  uAn  out  author  nez-t 
appeart  before  Ike  p^tic,"  (by  the  by,  I  lathsr  doubt  this,)  "  loc  thall  congratu- 
ttU  Mm,  if  it  be  IJit  mvtlioal  puilic  oaty."  f  leave  others  to  judge  from  what  I 
have  alrtady  uid,  whctbet  it  is  pmbsble,  that  1  ahoold  feel  n^etf  particularl; 
flatteied,  by  eongratulatioiw  fravn  auch  •  quarter.  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
l^Dtlemm, 

Yoor  Obedient  Servant, 

S.  W.  AVERY. 


Withput  n»king  any  faHher  commenlary  on  llie  foregoing  letter, 
than  the  tiro  or  three  DoteE  which  seemed  to  be  required,  in  juslifi- 
CBtion  of  our  opinion  of  the  writer,  we  will  close  the  subject  at  once, 
and  for  ever,  with  the  bare  remark,  that  the  whole  communicatioa  is 
about  as  pretty  a  specimen  of  impudent  pervenion,  pedantry,  and 
inanity,  aa'is  seldom  met  with.  The  premises  are  false,  and  wil- 
fully so,  when  they  are  drawn  from  the  "  Review  ;"  or  where,  by 
aecident,  thn  is  not  the  case,  the  arguments, — if  loquacity  can  ba 
called  iuch, — dwindle  into  an  inherent  siUin«aa. 

If,  in  iba  very  few  words  we  have  said,  an  expression  of  im- 
patience may  have  escaped  us,  we  confess  that  our  pity  for  the 
wetness  of  the  man,  must  have  been  fijr  a  'moment  forgolten,  in 
indignation  at  his  want  of  a  proper  sense  of  honor  as  a  writer. 
But  we  will  he  pardoned,  when  it' is  recollected,  thai  whatever  may 
be  our  humanity,  few  of  us  can  exercise  the  equanimity  of  temper 
of  Uncle  Toby,  inriddingonrselvesoftfaebuzzingof  a  troublesome 
insect.  G. 
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